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Rs, Being a New and much more Complete 8 
GARDENER's KALENDAR, 


"GENERAL DIRECTOR, 


THAN ANY ONE HITHERTO PUBLISHED, - 
con T &-2; N1N , - 


Not Fs an Account of what Work is neceſſary to be done in the | 
K1iTcaen and Fausr GarDen, PLEASURE GrRouND, FLoOwEK 
GarDEN aud SurRUVBDERY; NuRSERY, GrEEn-Hovsz, and 
HoT-Hovuse, for every Month in the Year, but alſo ample practical 
Directions for performing the ſaid Work, according to the neweſt ank 
moſt approved Methods now in practice among the beſt Gardeners. 


With complete practical Dire ctions for Forcing all Kinds of choice © 
Plants, Flowers, and Fruits, to early Perfection, in-Hot-Beds, Hot- 
Houſes, Hot-Walls, Forcing-Frames, Forcing-Houſes, Vineries, &. 


Alſo particular Directions relative to Soit. and S1TUAT10N, adapted * 
the different Sorts of Plants and Trees, &c. 


And to the Whole are added, complete and vſcful Liſts of 


— 2 


Nicdener. 


KiTtcurn GarDEN EvERGREENS, , | BuLBous and Tv- 
PAN rs, ANNUAL, BiENNIAL |. BEROUS - ROOTED 
Favir TrxEEs, and PzxENNIAL | FLowEts, by 
ForesT Trezxs,  FinRovs-ROOTED | Gatetn-Hovss,. and 
FLOW EAIN G SURUBS, | FLOWERS, | HoT-Housz PLanTs;z 


Proper for Cultivation in the Engliſh Gardens and Plantations, &c, &c. 

And to which, in this Edition, are added, additional Syſtematic Genc- 
ral Catalogues of Hardy Herbaceous Perennials and Biennials, and 
of Hot-Houſe Plants (not in any former Edition) with general 
| Explanations of their Nature and Culture. | 


By THOMAS MA WE. 


(GARDENER TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE oF 121590 


JOHN ABERCROM BI 


Gardener, W 2s _ ( formerly Tottenh: "Ws 
Middleſex,) I "Fe 


> AND OTHER GARDENERS. 


— 


* 


| Corrected, and greatly Enlarged, with conſiderable material new Ad- 
| ditions, and wholly new improved in the moſt copious and N 
Manner in every n "IE of the Work. 
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6d for J. F. and C. Rieix cron, T. Lox chax, B. Law, 
ouxson, G. G. J. and J. RonixsoN, T. CAaDELL, W. 
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1 N a book of this kind, deſigned e a practical 


1 © _—_ 


© Fo T7 1 
av Lot 


knowledge of gardening, to gentlemen aud young pro- 


feſſors, who delight in that uſeful and agreeable ſtudy, our 


readers will not look for choſen phraſes or fludied periods; 


if the meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the more ſiwp'e 


and unadorned the better. ECC ey 
The writer of the following ſheets is himſelf a practical 


gardener, and has paſſed his whole life in acquiring that 


knowledge, which he now attempts to reduce into a ſhort 


| ſyſtem; and his obſervations being the fruit of long expe» 


rience, will be leſs liable to error. | | 
One great advantage which Ewvery Man bis own Gar- 
dener has over other books of the ſame kind, is this; that 
whereas other Gardener*s Kalendars, in a curſory man- 
ner only ſet down what buſineſs 1s neceliary to be done in 


every month in the year, without giving ſufficient inſlrue- 


tions concerning the practical manner of performing it; 


here the method of proceeding is minutely explained, and 


directions given in the ſeveral branches of gardening, ac» 
cording to the beſt modern practice, | 


The author takes this opportunity to thank the Public 


in general, for the very kind reception with which the 
have been pleaſed to honour this work; and at the ſame 
time to return his moſt grateful acknowledgments to thoſe 
gentlemen, and gardeners in particular, who have favore! 
him with hints for its improvement; they will fee that he 
has availed himfelf as much as poſſible of their qbſervatio 
and inſtructions. And as ſyſtems like this can never be ab- 
ſolutely complete, owing to the many new diſcoveries which 
are daily making in the different parts of Europe, he earneſt» 


ly hopes, that thoſe perſons who are engaged in the cul- 


tivation of gardens will continue to oblige him with ſuch 


diſcoveries as may occur in the progreſs of their employ- - 


ment, which he ſhall moſt thankfully receive, and gratefully 
acknowledge. eee ee 


— 


= 


In the mean time they and te 


readily diſcover, 'that, lince the“ 
dook, above eighteen years ago, havi 
urge Editions, the author in ev 
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vety ebnſiderable Additions and Improvements:— And as 
in the further progreſs of his practical experience and ob- 
ſervations very many materiul diſcoveries and additional 


improvements having occurred, which, together with ſome 
uſeful hints from correſpondents, are, in this Thirteenth 
EL ition, fully introduced, in the moſt 


ral manner in every department of the work; to which 
alſo, in this Edition are inſerted additional ſyſtematic ge- 


neral catalogues of hardy herbaceous perennials and bi- 
.Ennials, &c. and of hot-houſe plants (not before given) 
arranged under the boranic and moſt general Engl'ſh 
names of their genera or families: with the moſt proper 


names of the ſpecies, and their reſpeCtive varieties belong- 


Ing to each genus, and with general hints of their nature, 


ropagation, and culture, whereby the book, in the Whole, 
is confiderably farther enlarged, comprehenfively improved, 


„ * 


and rendered fill more uuiverſally inſtructi ve than any 
former Edition, „ 33 

Thus in the compaſs of this ſmall volume, the author 
has exerted his utmoſt endeavours to diſplay i | 
ciples and eſſtntial practice of geberal Gardening, in a 
_ comprehenfire and intelligent manner; and the whole, 


e true prin- 


both in its original publication, and very nuinerous. im- 
provements in Thirteen Editions, being entirely the work of 
experience, . reſuiting from upwards of forty years con- 
Kant practice, continued to the preſent, time, October, 
1788; the book cont nues to be honoured accbrdingly, in 
every Edition, for its ſep-rior utility, by a conhicerably 
encreaſed demand; and for which the publiſhers and au- 
thor, beg leave to make their farther acknowledgments 
to the Public in general, _ 3 ST 2 

In the firſt publications of this book, the author, for 
1 reaſons at that time, kaving declined putting 
us name thereto, it appeared under the name of Thomas 
Maxve, &c. Which is fil retained: in the 1itle page z an 

in the ſeveral latter editions is joined by ibut of the veal 
author, or only writer of the book; being wholly the per- 
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3 Work to be done in the Kitenten GARDEN, 
a * te i ns rite 1 
ey 4 Cucumbers and Melons, _ 3 
r As itis the ambition of moſt gardeners to excel esch 
* A other in the production of early cucumbers, 1 
F, neceſſary preparations ſhould be made this month for 
n that purpoſe, by preparing dung for hot- beds in which to 
y raiſe the plants'; for they being exotics of a. very tender 
4 quality, require the aid of artificial heat under ſhelter of 
ts frames and glaſſes, until June or July, beſore they can bear 


the open air in this country, * I | 
But by the aid of hot-beds, defended with frames and 


1 glaſſes, we obtain early fruit fit to cut in February, March, 
as and April, &c. in the greateſt perfection. n 
| The proper ſorts of cucumbers for early crops are 
q Early ſhort prickly, early clu er prickly, early long 
r. prickly. | - „ Mt at 


The firit two ſorts come earlieſt, but the laſt is conſiders 
ably the handſome fru. EO OR 
And if early melons are alſo required, the beſt are, ths 

Romana melon, Cantaloupe melon. *—_' 10 

Obſerve, that in procuring theſe ſeeds for immediate 
ſowing, toth of cucumbers * melons, it is adviſenble to 
. 3 have, 
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have thoſe of two, three, or four years old, if poſſible, as 
the plants of which generally ſhow fruit ſooner, as well as 
prove more fruitful than thoſe of new ſeeds which ate apt 
to run vigorouſly to vine, often advancing in conſiderable 
h before they emit a ſingle fruit. 5 
hat when intended to raiſe cucumbers and melons 
early, provide a quantity of freſh-horſe-dung, to make a 
ſmall hot · bed for a ſeed-bed, in which to raiſe the plants 
to a proper growth for ridging out into larger hot beds to 
remain to ſtuĩt: ſor this purpoſe a. ſmall bed for a one or 
two. light frame may. be ſufficient; eſpecially for private uſea 
in which caſe a good cart load of proper hot dung, or 
about twelve or fifteen large wheel-barrows full, will be 
enough for making a bed of proper dimenftons for-aronee 
light box, and fo in proportion for a larger. Having pro- 
cured the dung, it muſt be previouſly prepared by ſhaking it 
up in a heap, mixziog it well together, and let it remain 
eight orten days to ferment ; at the expiration of which time 
- wo artived at a proper temperament for making into a 
NES: 250 
Chooſe a place on which to make the hot · bed, in a ſhel 
tered dry part of the melon-· ground, &c. open to the morn- 
ing and ſouth ſun: and it may be made either wholly on the 
ſurtace of the ground, or in a ſhallow trench, of but ffom 
fix to twelve inches deep, and four or five feet wide, at- 
cording to the frame; but if made entirely on the ſurface, 
which is generally the moſt. eligible method at this eatly 
ſeaſon, it affords the opportunity of linipg the ſides of the 
bed with freſh bot dung quite down to the bottom, to aug» 
ment the heat when it declines, and alfo prevents wet from 
ſeitling about the bottom of the hed, as often happens when 
made in a trench, which chills the dung, and caufeth the 
heat ſoon to decay. | | 4 
Then, according to the ſize of the frame, mark out the 
dimenſions of the bed with four ſtakes; making an allow- 
ance for it to be two or three inches wider than the frame 
each way; this done, begin to make the bed according to 
the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to ſhake and mix the 
dung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down with 
the back of the fork, as you go on; but I would not adviſe 
treading it; for a bed which is trodden hard will not work 
ſo kindly as that which is ſuffered to ſettle gradually of it- 
elf: in this manner proceed till the bed is arrived at the 
beigbt of three fect, or three and a half, which will = 


* 
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be too much, but let it be full three feet high: as ſoon as 
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the bed is finiſhed to the intended height, let the frame and 
glaſs be put on; keep them cloſe till the heat comes up, 
then raiſe the glaſs behind, that the ſteam may paſs away. 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 


it, previouſly obſerving if it has ſettled unequally ; take off 


the frame and light, and level any inequalities ; make the 
ſurface ſmooth, and put on the frame again, and lay in a 
much dry carth as will cover the bed all over about three 
inches thick : then fill ſome ſmall pots with rich dry earth, 
ſet them within the frame, put on 4 and keep it cloſe, 
till the earth in the pots is warm. When that is effected, ſow® 
a few ſeeds in each pot, either of cucumbers or melons, or 
both ſeparately, about half an inch deep. 

This done, place the pots in the middle of the bed, and 
draw ſome of the earth of the bed round each pot. 

Cover the glaſs every night with a ſingle mat only, for the 
firſt three or four nights after the ſeed 1s ſown, but as the 
heat decreaſes avgment the covering: being careful in eo- 
vering up, never to ſuffer the ends of the mats to hang down 


low over the fides of the frame, which would draw up a 
.hurtful ſteam, keep the plants too cloſe, and draw them 


up weak, and of a yellowiſh unhealthy-like colour: obſerv- 
ing like wiſe in covering up, that whilſt the great heat and 
fleam- continues in the bed, it may be proper, when the 
mats are put on in the evening, to raiſe one of the upper 
corners of the light half an inch, or a little more or leſs 
occaſionally, to give vent to the ſteam ; ſuffering one end 
of the mat to hang down a little, juſt to defend the part 
where the glaſs is tilted. | 732 

Great care is requiſite that the earth in the pots have not 
too much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, which is the. 
reaſon theſe ſeeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots; be- 
cauſe if any thing of burning ſhould appear, you can con- 
veniently raiſe the pots farther from the dung, from which 
the danger proceeds, without diſturbing the ſeed or plants; 
and thereby prevent all injury fron too muck heat, pro- 
vided you examine the bed every day, and give proper 
vent to the rank ſteam within the frame, while of a burn» 

ing quality, | 7 5 
In two, three, or four days after the ſeed is ſown, you 
may expect the plants to appear; when it will be proper 
io admit freſh air to them, by raiſing the upper end of the 
glaſs a little every day; and 1 the catth in the pots appears 
N 2 | ry. 


dry 
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dry, refreſh it moderately with a little water that has ſtood 
| in the bed all night, and continue to cover the glaſs every 
night wich garden mats. At this time alſo if the heat of 

the bed is ſtrong, raiſe the glaſs a little behind with a prop, 

when you cover up in the evening, to give vent to the ſteam ; 
1 and nail a mat to hing down over the end of the glaſs that 
| is raiſed, to break off the external cold air from the plants; 
| 


but when the heat is mare moderate, the glaſſes may be 

ſhut cloſe every night, obferving to con:inue the admiſſion 

of freſh air ac all opportunies in the day-!ime, and, if 

windy or a very flarp air, to hang a mat before the place 

as above. - 

On the day that the plants appear, ſow a little more 

9 ſeed in the ſeme bed, in the manner above mentioned; 
| tor theſe tender plants being liable to ſuffer by cifferent 
cauſes at this ſeaſon, it is proper therefore to ſow a little 
| ſeed at three different times in the ſame bed, at ſhort in- 
| tervals; for if one ſowing ſhould mifcarry, another may 
1 ſucceed. | | ey = 
When the plants, however, both of the firſt and ſucceed- 
5 ings ſowings, are two, three, or four days old, they ſhould 
| be planted into ſmall pots, which pots muſt be placed alſo 

in the hot-bed, in the manner following. 

- Obſerve to fill the pots, the day before you intend to re- 
move the plants, with ſome rich dry earth, and ſet them 
within the fran e till the next day, when the earth in the 
pots will be warm; then let ſome of the earth be taken 
out, to the depth of an inch from the top of/the pot; ſorm- 
ing the middle of the remaining earth a little hollow; then 

* with your finger carefully raiſe the plants up out of the 
ht jeed-pots, with all the roots as entire as poſſible, and with 
. as much earth as will hang about them, and place them in 
the other pots, in the hollowed part of the earth, with 
their roots towards the centre, and caith over their ſhanks 
near an inch thick, with ſome of the earth that was taken 
out of the pots; obſerving, if cucumbers, to plant three 
or four plants in each pot ; if melons, two plants in each 
pot will be ſufficient, and if the earth is gee dry, give a 
very little water uſt to the roots of the, plants only ; and 
rec ly plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, cloſe to 
one another, filling up all the ſpaces between the pots 
with earth; «nd ler every part of the bed within the frame 
le covered with as much earth as will prevent the riſing = 
| | 5 tne 


water in the warmeſt time of the day; and if 
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the rank ſteam immediately from the dung, which would 
deſtroy the plants. 

Be careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if any 
thing like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as 
far as you ſee neceſſary for the preſervation of the plants, 
replunging them again to their rims when the danger 18 


; Over. 


Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root; though that is 
effected ſometimes in twenty-four hours. FROM E 
When the plants are fairly rooted, give them a li tle 
rformed 
when the ſun ſhines, it will prove more beneficial to the 
llants : let the watering be repeated moderately, accord- 
ing as the earth in the pots appear dry; and for this pur- 


poſe, always have a quart bottle or two full of water ſet 


within the frame, to be ready to water the plants as you 


ſee them require it. | 

If there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 
ſhould, in order to preſerve it as long as poſlible, lay 
ſome dry long litter, ſtraw, waſte hay, or dried fern, round 


the ſides of the bed, and raiſing it by degrees as high on the 


outſides of the frame, as the earth is within. . 
This will defend the beds from heavy rains or ſnows, if 
either ſhould happen: ſor theſe, if ſuffered to come at the 
bed, would chill it, and cauſe a ſudden decay of the h at, 
whereby the plants would certainly receive a great check. 
If a lively heat be kept up, you may admit air to the 
pany every day, by tilting the glaſſes; in proportion to the 
eat of the bed, and temperature of the external air; in 
this caſe, however, do not fail, when there is a ſharp air 
or wind ſtirring, to faſten a mat to the frame, ſo as to hang 
down over the place, where the air enters, as aforeſaid ; for 
this will alſo prevent the wind and cold air from entering! 
immediately into the frame upon the plants, and they will 
reap the benefit of the air to a greater advantage thag if the 
place was entirely expoſed. -» TIFF 5 
About a fortnight, or a Httle more or leſs time aſter the 
bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, 
to ſee if it wants augmentation, and when the beat begins 
to decline conſiderably, remove the firaw, hay, or fern, 
fiom the front and back of the bed, if any wa laid round 
it, as before adviſed ; then BN a lining freſu hot 
1 ö a 3 * 55 
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horſe-dung, to one or both ſides as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, 
by the heat being leſs or more decreaſed, laying it eighteen 
inches wide, but raiſe it very little higher than the duag of 
the bed, leſt it throw in too much heat immediately to the 
eaith and plants; and as ſoon as you have finiſned the lin- 
ing cover the top with earth two inches thick; for this 
will prevent the rank ſteam of the new dung from coming 
up and entering into the frame when the glaſs is tilte 
for the admiſſion of air, where it would prove very deſtruc- 
nveto the plants ; the lining will ſoon begin to work, when 
It will greatly revive the heat of the bed, and continue it in 
good condition a fortnight longer. 
Ten or twelve days after lining the ſides, remove the lit- 
ter from the two ends of the bed, and apply alſo a lining of 


hot dung to each end, as above; it will again augment the 


heat another fortnight to come. Ty ** 
After performing the lining, it may be proper to lay a 
quantity of dry de litter © any kind all around the ge- 
neral lining, which will protect the whole from driving 
cold rains and ſnow, and preſerve the heat of the bed in a 
Ane growing temperature. 1 
By applying theſe linings of hot dung in due time, and 
renewing them as there ſhall be occaſion, you way preſerye 
. the bed in a proper temperature of heat, of ſufficient dura» 
tion to continue the plants in a free growing Rate in che 
Tame bed until they are of due ſize for ridging out into 
the larger hot-beds Where they are to remain to produce 

their fruit, f 

Obſerve, however, that where there is plenty of hot 
dung, and every proper convenience, you may, in order to 
forward the plants as much as poſſible, prepare a ſecond hot- 
bed by way of a nusſery, about a fortnight after making 
the ſeed-bed, in order to receive the plants therefrgm in 
their pots, when the heat begins to decline, plunging the 
Pots in the earth as above directed; continuing to ſupport 
the heat of this bed, as already explained, and in chich the 
may be nurſed and forwarded, till they acquire a pro- 
per ſize for tranſplanting finally into the fruuipg hoi ;- beds. 

Cee next month. Fay 
When they bave formed their two firſt rough leaves, about 
wo or three inches broad, and haye ſhot VMDQEFs,.vnC or 
two joints, they are then of a proper ſize for ridging out 
into the large hot-beds, where ghey are finally io main. 
Se aext month. | | B , 
| U 
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But the plants muſt be ſtopt or topped at the firſt or ſeeond 
en joint, 1. e. the top of the firſt advancing runner, when formed 
of in the centre like a ſmall bud, ſhould be pinched off eloſe to 
he the joint, as directed in February, which fee, Eu 


A | I Care of the various Sorts of Lettuce, Ws 
If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop-arches 

d defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all op 
C- tunities, by taking the glaſſes, or other ſhelters, entirely 
en off, when the weather is mild and dry. - 

in But in very wet weather, and when fharp cutting winds 

— revail, keep the glaſſes over them, obſerving to raiſe them 
it- hind three or four inches in mitd. days, to admit air to the. 


of plants: for, if they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn up 
he weak, and attain to but little perfection; but ſet the glaſſes 
be cloſe ſhut every cold night. In ſevere froſty weather, 
keep them cloſe night and day, and cover the glafſ's with 
mats, or ſtraw, c. both of nights, and occafionally in the 
day-time, if no ſun appears, and the fraſt is rigorous ; allo 
thoſe under hoop-arches z but be ſure let them have the full 
air in all dry open weather. 

In the above lettuces pick off all decayed leaves when any 
appear, and keep them always cleared from weeds; and in 
mid weather ſtir the furface of the earth between, which 
will much enliven the plants. | LOST 


About the firſt or ſecond week in this month, if the wea- - 
ot ther is open, you may fow ſome green and white Cos let» 
to tuce, eommon cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch, and Cilicia 
t- kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under a fouth wall or 
ng pales, &c. and that in digging the-border for theſe, if you 
in lay it a little floping to the fun, the feed will ſtand a better 
he chance to ſucceed at this early ſeaſon. LD 

re Sow a liitle more of the fame ſeed about the middle and 
he latter end of this month, in order both to ſucceed the craps | 
02 ſowed at the beginning, and at a ſubſtitute in caſe they ſnouid 
ls, be cut off by the ſeverity of the weather, at this feaſon of 


the year: but for the greater — having a few - | 
le 


— 
_ 


ut forward lettuce, you may ſow a litt in'a dry warm 
ar ſpot, defended with a frame, and put am the glaſſes occa- 
ut onally ; or fow ſome under hand-glaffes. | 

in. Theſe feeds, at this ſeaſon, ſhould be ſown moderately _ 


thick, and raked erenly and lightly into the ground. 


= 
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But when required to raiſe ſome early lettuce, as forward 
as poſſible, you may ſow ſome green and white Cos kiads, 
in a flender hot: bed under glaſſes, or occaſional ſhelter of 
mats, for planting out early .into warm borders; or the 
young plants -may be greatly forwarded, if pricked upon 
another hot-bed next month, and, in March or April, 
tranſplanted into the full ground. 


HEELS . Forcing early Aſparagus. 

Hot-beds for forcing aſparagus, may be made with ſuc - 
ceſs any time this month, which will turniſh young aſpara- 
248 for the table next month, and in March. | 

For the method of performing this work, ſee the article 
t orcing Aſparagus in F ebruary, Wc 12 


Sowing Radiſhes. | 

la the beginning, ar any time this month, when the 
| - ome ond radiſhes.for an early 

crop, on a warm border, that lies well to the ſun, under a 
wall or other fence ; and about the middle or latter end of 
the month, you may ſow more of the ſame ſort, and ſome . 
ſalmon radiſhes to ſucceed the ſhort - topen i 
But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both ſorts together, but 
let each fort be ſowed ſeparate,; for the ſnort · topped kind 
will come iato.uſe ſooner by a week than the ſalmon radiſh, 
even if both are ſown at the ſame time: beſides, the latter 

rens more to leaves than the former. © en 

The ſureſt method is, to ſow a little of the ſhort · topped 
kind at leaſt twice this month: therefore, if you ſow in the 
beginnivg or middle, ſaw ſome more towards the latter end 

of the month, in the ſame ſituation. ; . 
There may be mixed and ſown with the radiſh, a ſprink - 
ling of carrot-ſeed ; for if the radiſhies ſhould fail, the carrots. 
may ſucceed ; and, if both ſucceed, they will be a double 
advantage; for when the radiſhes are drawn off for ule there 


remains a crop of carrots, which will come in at an early 


ſeaſon: or, inſtead of the carrots you may ſow a ſprinkling. 
of round-leaved ſpinach and à little lettuce, and when the 
Tadiſhes come off, theſe alſo come in. This is the common 
practice of the London gardeners. Jos | 
You ſhould ſowthe radiſh ſeeds pretty thick at this ſea- 

ſon, for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it 
thould prove ſharp, will cut off ſome, and the birds too 
being apt to attack them greedily, will deſtroy many; "ow 
; ne 
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the ſeed evenly over the ſurface, and either rake it in with 
a large wide-teethed rake, or, if ſowed in beds cover it with 
fine earth from the alleys, balf an inch deep; then ob- 
ſerving, eſpecially if appearance of froſt, that after the ſeed 
is ſowed, it will be of much advantage to ſpread ſome dry 
lopg litter over the ſurface, two inches thick, which wilt 
keep the ſurface: warm, refiſt-the froſt, and greatly forward 
the germination of the ſeed. abe „„ 
Likewiſe when the plants begin to come up, continue to pro- 
te ct them from the froſt and birds, by ſpreading ſtraw. fern, or 
mats over the ſurface, to remain till they are fairly above 
ground, then uncovered every mild day, covered of nights, 
and when froſty weather; uſing « pitch-fork, &::, in {preading 
on the ſtraw covering, and a light wooden rak- to draw it off 
into the alleys, where it muſt be permitted to lie to be ready 
to ſpread over the plants every night, and even in the day, 
when there is occaſion, on account of. ſevere froſt, which 
however ſhould always be done every night, when there is 
an appearance of froſi, bur muſt be kept off in mild wea- 
ther: which work of covering early radiſhes ſhould be con- 
tinued occaſionally until She plants are fairly in the rough 
leaves; but in det wult of litter or ſtraw for this purpoſe, 
may cover with garden mats, fi ſt having a quantity of, 
wooden pegs ſtuck into the ground fl nt ways, two or three. 
inches abo ; ve the ſurface, to keep the mats holo trom the 
raviſhrs: both of wivch methods of covering early radiſhes 
is the general ractiee of the Bondon gardeners, who thereby. 
have them eady to draw for market plcatifully in March, 
Bur in order to have radiſhe as early as p>tb;e, recourſe 
may be had to the aſſiitince of hot-beds ; th. refor., any 
time in this month, make à moderate ho- ed for one or 
more thre» light frames, only about half a ard or two feet. 
depth of ung, ſufficieut juſt to prom += the e ry germi- 
nation of the feed, and fo ward the plants moderately with 
out running them op long ſhanked. &c, When the. bed; is 
made, ſe on tie frame; lay in abour fix or ſeven inch 
depth of earth, then, having; ſome; ſeed: of the beſt early 
dwarf ſhort-topped radiſh, fow t evenly on the urface, and 
cover it half an inch deep with light mould, and but on 
the glaſſes, or, for want of frames and glaſſes, you may fix 
hoops or poles arch-ways over the bed, aud cover in with 
mats, on nights and bad weather. e 
Wben the plants apycar, give them a large ſhare of air, 
either by taking the glaſſes, &c. entirely ff in open mild, 
weather, or tiluing them up high at one end, as the e 
4 5 | 3 8 IF | - 


5 It in, or in broad flat fnallow drills, drawn with an hoe flat - 
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ſhall permit, otherwiſe they will be ſpoiled ; or if a cover- 
ing of mats, throw them up on the ſouth fide ; and after 
the plants have been up a few days, thin them regularly 
with your hand, where they ſtand too thick, and leave the 
rongeſt plants ſtanding about an inch and an half aſunder. 
Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on a warm ſpot in the 
common ground, and covered with a frame, &c. Theſe 
Wy rome in at a very acceptable ſeaſon. 
Carrots. 7" N 
If the weather is open and dry about the beginning, or 
any time of this month, let a warm ſpot of ground be pre- 
rared for a few early carrots : dig the ground a full ſpade 
d, and break the earth well as you go on. | 
But this is only intended for a few to come in a little be» 
fore the general crop; therefore, only a ſmall compartment 
of ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe. Chooſe a 
dry mild day to ſow the ſeed, and let it be raked in as foon 
as ſewn. 0 
In ſome families, young carrots are my res as- early as 
poſſible, and they may be forwarded by ſowing the ſeed in 
aà moderate hot-bed ; if you have no frame, or none at 
liberty, the bed may be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats occafionally. | 
Make the hot. bed about two feet thick of dung, and the 
earth ſhould be eight inches thick on the bed. Sow the ſeed 
thinly oa the ſurface, and cover it a quarter of an inch deep. 
hen the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilſt young, 
and when an inch or two high, thin them to about three i 
inches aſunder ; and you will thus have young ſpring carrots 
"for drawing in April and May. 


On a ſmall ſpot of ground you may ſow a little ſpinach, 
to come in early in the ſpring ; at which time it will 1 very 
acceptable in moſt families. The ſmooth-ſeeded, or round; 
leaved ſpinach, is the beſt to ſow at this ſeaſon. 

The firſt ſeed may be ſown about the beginning of this 
month, and a little more about the middle or towards the 
latter end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and to 
have a regular ſucceſſiog: ſow it either broad-caſt aud rake 


ways, an inch deep and a foot aſunder, or in drills between 
rows of early beans, &c. | 


0 : 
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| Small Sallading.. 


Make a {light hotbed, in which to fow the different ſorts 
of ſmall ſallading, that will not now endure the open air at 
this ſeaſon of the year: ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, 
and rape, and like wiſe lettuce, to cut while young. | 
The hot-bed, for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about 
eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered with a. 
frame and glaſſes; or if theſe are wanting, fix hoops a-croſs, 
and cover occaſionally with mats. The earth muſt be light 
and dry, and laid about five or fix inches thick on the bed: 
then either let ſhallow flat drills be drawn from the back to 
the front of the bed; ſow the ſeed therein, each fort ſepa - 
rately, and very thick, covering them not more than a 
ve $6 of an inch deep with earth; or if but juſt covered is 

ufficient, and the plants will riſe more expeditious and 
regular: or the ſeed may be ſown all over the ſurface of the 
bed ; each ſort ſeparate, ſmooth it down with the ſpade, 
then covered by fifting as much light earth over as will 
juſt cover it, as above obſerved ; and directly put on the 
glaſfes : or, in want of frames and lights, may uſe hand- 
Faces or a covering of mats every night and bad weather, 


=» 


ſupported acroſs the bed. 


As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, 


by railing the glaſſes on props ; otherwiſe they will mould | 


or fog, and ſpoil as faſt as they come up. 

If you have not hot dung to ſpare to make hot-beds for 
this uſe, let a warm border, near or under a ſouth-wall, or 
other fence, be laid floping to the ſun, raiſed a foot higher 
on the north fide than in t. Set a frame thereon, tnk- 
ing the back part, &c. ſo as to have the whole ſurface of the 
earth within fx inches of the glaſſes; ſow the ſallading, put 
on the glaſles, and you need not fear ſucceſs, except in very 
ſevere froſty weather, when a hot-bed mult neceſſarily be 
made to raiſe theſe ſmall herbs where conſtantly wanted. 


Make 9 ſmall hot-bed for ſome mint, to come in early in 
the ſpring. A bed for a one- light box will be ſufficient for 
a middling family, but if for a large family, or for market, 
let the hot-bed be larger in proportion, making it two feer 
thick of dung ; if you have no frame, or none to ſpare, fix 
fome hoops acroſs the bed, in order to cover it occaſionally 
with mats. . ; 

B 6 , | Lay 
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Lay about four or ſive inches depth of earth on the bed, 
then having ſome roots of common ſpear- mint, place them 
upon the ſurface, 2 thick, and cover them with earth 
about an inch and a half deep; or may place the roots in 
drills, and draw the earth over them. ; 

The mint will appear in about a week or fortnight, and 
will be in fine order for mint-ſauce, &c. and either to uſe 
alone as a ſallad, or to mix among other ſmall herbs. 


: Parſley. DT 
So ſome parſley-ſeed,. if open weather, about the mid- 
dle, or towards the latter end of this month. 

Thrre being two ſorts, the common plain-leaved, and the 
curled-leaved, the latter is preferabie, the leave being large, 
thick and buſhy, and is in much requeſt tor garniſh to 
diſhes, though both ſorts are eligible, as pot-herbs, &c. 
Let the ſeeds be ſowed, each ſort ſeparate, in any dry 
ground, in ſhallow dr1:lls nine inches aſunder, and covered 
in with earth about a quarter of an inch deep. 

Or theſe ſreds may be ſowed in a ſingle driil round the 
edges of the kitchen-garden quarters, or along the edge of 
the borders next the paths. 575 | 

This ſeed ſometimes lies fix weeks or two months before 
it grows... 7 "En b 
| Cauliflowers. | 

Look over the frames of cauliflower plants; and where 
withered or damaged leaves appear, let them be picked off, 
and ſuffer no weeds to grow among them, and ſtir the ſurface 
gently between, which will enliven and cheriſh the plants. 

In open weather let the plants have plenty of air every 
day, by raiſing the glaſſes, or by taking them entirely off 
when the weather is mild and dry, but keep them cloſe 
down every cold night, and not open them at all in froſty 
weather. | | | 

In very ſevere weather cover the glaſſes every night with 
mats, ſtraw, or fern; alſo, if there be occaſion, in the day- 
time, in very rigorous froſt; and no ſun ; likewiſe lay ſome 
fitter round the out ſides of the frame, for this will be very 
uſeful in preventing the froſt from entering at the ſides. 

- Cauliflowers under hand or bell.glafſes muſt alſo have air 
every mild day, by raifing the glaſſes hree or four inches 
high on the warmeſt fide ; in ſharp weather keep them cloſe ; 
in ſevere froſt, lay ſome litter round each glaſs; this will 
protect the plants greatly; but in mild dry weather, the 
$54 | . . glaſſes 


© 
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glaſſes may be taken off every day for four or five hours ; 
and in quite mild weather, let the glaſſes remain tilted alſo 
on nights, to admit full air, to prevent their drawing up 
weak, or running into flower ai an improper growth; but 
they mult be kept cloſe every cold night. 1 
: Plant out Cabbage Plants. 2 
When the weather is open, prepare ſome ground for cab- 
bage · plants; let ſome rotten dung be laid on the ground, 
which ſhould be well dug one ſpade deep, and the dung 
roperly buried in the bottom of the trenches. _ 
Towards the latter end ot the month, if the weather is 
mild, and the plants ſtrong, they may be removed, obſerv- 
ing to plant them about two feet and. a half aſunder every 
way, or ſome only half that diſtance, when defigned to cut 
the cabbages while young, in a thinning order. W ing 
The lugar-loaf and early Yorkſhire cabbage, are proper 
for this ſeaſon; but any of the larger ſorts may likewiſe 
be planted at this tine. 5 
ake good the plants in the former plantations, that 
have been deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the weather and the 
vermin, | | 1 5 
On the ground where cabbages ate planted now, or in the 
ſpring, there may, if you are ſcarce of ground, be ſown a 
thin crop of round-leaved ſpinach, between the rows ; 
which, it ſown now, will be fit to gather off in April and 
May. , #0. BS "41 3 . | ' g 
3 - Tranſplant Cabbages, c. for Seed. | 
Tranſplant” cabbages and ſavoys, 8c. for ſeed this 
work ſhould be done generally in November or December: 
but where it. was omitted in theſe months, it may ftill be 
done: if the weather will permit, let ic be done in the be- 
ginning of the month. 8 e ; 
The method of preparing and planting them is this: 
For the purpoſe of ſaving ſeed, let ſome of the largeſt 
and beſt ſull grown cabbages, &c. be taken up in a mild and 
dry day, and diveſt them of the large outer leaves; and if 
they appear wet, place them with the heads downward a 
day or two, to drain off any moiſture before planted, to 
prevent their rotting 3 or, in default of full cabbages, 
may uſe cabbage ſtalks, furniſhed with good heads of 
ſtrong ſprouts, as they will anſwer the ſame purpoſe in all 
3 both in regard to the goodneſs of the feed and its 
produce, | | . 
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Let a dry open compartment of ground be choſen for 
planting them, where the ſun and ar can {reely come; i 
and the readieſt method is to plant them in trenches, 0 
vou dig the geound: and the plants ſhould be alluwed 
three feet diſtance each way. 292 A : 
Dig the ground a full ſpade deep, avd keep the trenches 
clear and wide. When you have advanced with the dig- 
ging two feet from the end, then with the ſpade cut the 
edges of the trench, on the fide that is dug, even, and 
almoſt perpendicularly downward, and then ſet the cab- 
bages upright in the trench, cloſe to the dug ground, and 
two or three feet aſunder, with the botom of their heads, a 
little within the ſurface of the earth; and having planted 
one row, proceed again with the Aegi laying the 
ground againſt their ſtalks and roots, and ra ſe it gradually 
round the bottom of each head; continuing wich the dig- 
Bing till advanced three feet from the row of plapts, then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row in the 
ſame manner, and ſo proceed till the whole 1s planted. 
They will ſhoot up into ſtalks in the ſpring, for flower and 
feed; which will ripen in Auguſt following. 3 


Earth up Celery. 
| When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day 
before fetting in of froſt, to earth up ſuch celery that te- 
quires it. rg ; Fe 
Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the plants 
lightly, that they may not be crufhed dowy, or bruifed, 
— the earth very near the top of the plants: for if ſe- 
vere froſts ſet in, it will deſtroy all ſuch parts of the plants as 
are above ground: and if much of the plants ſhould happen 
to be out of the ground in ſuch weather, and be there by de · 
ſtroyed, it will alſo occaſion a decay of thoſe parts that are 
* ground. | FE y k 
ome families, theſe plants are required every day; but 
if the ground is frozen 3 cannnot eaſily take them up; 
therefore, at the approach of ſevere weather, either cover 
ſome of the rows with dry long litter which will prevent 
the ground from being frozen, and will alſo pratect the 
pow; or, at the approach of ſevere weather, there may, 
r the {ervice of afamily, be a quantity of the plants taken 
up in a dry day: carry them into ſome ſheltered place, 


and there lay them in dry earth or ſand, as far as their white 
| | Endive, 


\ 
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In dry open weather, let ſome of the beſt full-grown en- 
dive be prepared for blanching ; taking opportunity of a dry 
day, when the plants are alfo dry, and tie the leaves of each 
plant together: they will be blanched for ufe in a fortnight 
proper = fallads, ſoups, ftewing, &c. of 

Likewiſe may tranſplant endive into ridges of ay earth, 
for blanching more ſecurely from wet or froſt : in a dry mild 
day, take a quantity of the beſt endive, of full growth, and 
if the plants appear wet in the heart, may place them top 
downward in a dry place for a day vr two, to drain off the 
moiſture, otherwiſe will be apt to rot in the ground before 
the blanching is effected. Prepare a high ridge of earth, 
where the graund is light and dry, in the meth Glowing : 
mark out a ſpace three feet wide, in length proportionable 
to the quantity of endive to be blanched ; dig it one ſpade 
deep, and break the earth fine, then dig a two- feet wide 
trench on each fide, caft the earth thereof in rhe middle 
ſpace, forming the whole into a high ridge, making the fideg 
as ſteep as poſſible, that heavy rains may run quickly off, 
and not reſt about the plants; and-into the fides of which 
depoſit the endive : gathering che leaves of each plant up 
regularly and cloſe, make an opening on the ſides of the 
ridge, put the plants ſideways into the earth, almoſt to the 
tops of the leaves, and pretty cloſe to one another, 

After being thus deꝑoſited, protect them in froſty weather 
with a covering of dry litter, and they will here whiter in 
tolerable — 

Or for the greater certainty of blanching and preſerving 
good endive at this feaſan, there may be laid a quantity of 
light dry earth, or ſand, into any dry ſhed or other covered 
place, in a high ridge or round heap, and ſo bury the en- 
dive therein as above; or lay ſame dry earth, or old tan, in 
a garden frame, in a ridge, and in which plant yourendive _ 
almoſt to the tops of their leaves ; and when the weather 
is froſty or wet, the glaſſes may be put an, and other coyer- 
ing if neceflary ; by this method you may obtain good endive 
in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, provided care be taken to lay in a 
quantity at the firſt approach of hard froſts, One frame will 
contain a great many plants, 5 

But with reſpe& to the endive that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in ſevere frofty weather, to cover ſome 
of the beſt plants with any kind of dry long litter, bat muſt 


de immediately removed in mild weather to prevent putce» 
faction, 8 4 0 
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Ry” | Beans. 3 | 
. Inthe beginning of this month, if the weather is open, let 
ſome ground be got ready for a main crop of broad beans. 


The principal large ſorts are: 


Sandwich bean, toker bean, Windſor bean, broad Spaniſh 
bean, broad long podded bean. 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent fort, and may be 
Planted the firſt week in this month, if the weather permits. 
Alſo the toker bean, which is very fine, and a good bearer. 
Let the rows be three ſeet diſtant from each other, and ſer 
the beans either by a blunt-ended dibble, two or three inches 
deep, or drill them in that depth; and about tour or five 
inches aſunder in the rows. - 
Some Windſor beans may be planted about the ſame time; 
but the firſt main crop had better be deferred till after the 


middle of th- month. Let the rows be a yard aſunder, and 


plant the beans hve or ſix inches apart in the rows. 

.. You may, how: ver, in this month plant +lfo the broad 
Spaniſh, long-podded, or any fort of garden beans that are 
molt approved of, either for family uſe or market, And if 
ſome ſmall early beans were not planted before Chriſtmas or 
have luffered by the froſt, let ſome more of the ſame kinds 
be now planted the firſt opportunity of mild open weather, 


either cloſe ſowed for tranſplanting, or planted in rows two 


* 


or three feet aſunder, where they are to remain. 
For the early crops of beans, ſee Offober and November. 


Peas. Pp, 


Let ſome hot-ſpur peas be ſowed the beginning of this 


month, for a full crop, on a warm piece of ground, to ſuc 
ceed the ſame ſorts which were ſown in November and De- 


cember: the ſorts are, | 


Charlton hot-ſpur, golden hot-ſpur, Reading hot ſpur, 
Maſter's hot-ſpur, &c. * 

But the two firſt are the earlieſt,/and rhe others are proper 
to ſucceed them, Sow each ſott in rows, a yard aſunder; 
but if the ground is rich, and you intend to ſet ſticks 10 
them, to climb upon for ſupport, let the rows be three feet 
and a halt aſunder. EF, | 

At the fame time alſo, you may ſow the firſt crop of mar- 
rom - fat peas, and they will ſucceed the hot - ſputs; for rey 
will come into bearing as the otbers go off. This bea is 
much admired in moſt families: but the dwarf marrowfat is 
the propereſt for ſowing at this ſeaſon ; obſerving, if you _ 

; a 8 ten 2 
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tend to ſet ſticks for theſe peas to run or elimb upon for ſup- 

port, ſow them in rows full four feet diſtant from each other; 


but if no ſticks are intended, three feet and a; half will be 
quite ſufficient, | : 7 AA | 


2 For a general liſt of peas, ſee the catalogue for the kitchen 
. plants, at the end of the book, any of which may alſo be 
i 2 ſowed now in open weather. 2 Fe 2 f 
r. Earthing up Peas and Beans, +7 
pr If you have peas and beans already up, one, two, or three 
hs inches high, or more, take advantage of a dry day, when 
the ſurface of the ground is dry, and draw ſome earth up to 
41 their ſtems. „ 723 | 
* This ſhould not be omitted, for it will ſtrengthen the 
d plants, and protect them greatly from the froſt. 
? K 7 Artichokes. „ 
d Artichokes, if not landed up before, ſhould not be neg- 
= lected any longer, except the ſeverity of the froſt prevents 
if it; in which caſe it will be proper, after clearing away the 
By. large leaves, to lay a good thick covering of long liter, fern, 
dy or ſtraw over them; otherwiſe you will run the riſque of loſ- 
my ing all your plants, if the froſt ſhould prove very rigorous. 
"oY obſerving, preparatory to landing up, to cut away all the 
large and decayed old leaves cloſe to the ground; then Og. 
. between, and earth up the plants, as in November and 
December. 1 e ee e a 
; But the work of landing up artichokes ſhould generally be. 
8 performed in the end of November, or beginning of December; 
ay for which fee the work of thoſe months. And the earthing or 
12 landing them up ſhould never be omitted, for it is the moſt. 
certain method of preſerving the plants in ſevere winters,* _ 
7 And after they ate landed, if the froſt ſhould prove very 
1 ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay long litter over the rows; 


if the plants are of the true globe ſort, too great care cannot 
: be taken to preſerve them: for ſometimes a ſevere winter 
makes great havock among thein, and in ſpring young ſets 
to recruit the plantations are often ſo very ſcaree, that they 
can hardly be obtained for any money, | 


re 

Ad | _ Muſhrooms. | 3 
0 Muſhroom beds ſhould be carefully attended to at this 
bs ſeaſon, They ſhould have ſufficient covering todefend them 


4 etteftually from the froſt, rain, or ſnow ; which ſhould not be 
leſs thau twelve inches thick; and if heavy rain or FR 
| | | ſhould 
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ſhould have penetrated quite through the covering, this mult 
be removed immediately, or your ſpawn will be in danger of 
periſhing. Replace it with a good covering of wheat or 
other ſtraw ; and if you find the wet weather likely to con- 
tinue, it will be proper to lay ſome large mats or canvas cloths 
over the ſtraw, which will greatly preſerve the beds. 

— Muſhroom beds may now be made, if required; they will 
afford a full crop in ſpring and beginning of ſummer : though 
probably not ſo ſucceſsful-as the autumnal made beds. See 
the X7ichen Garden for September, for the method of making 
and ſpawning the beds, &c. 


« * 
- — —„-¾ 
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The FRUIT GARDEN. 


Pruning Apple and Pear Trees in Eſpaliers, and againſt 
0 Walls. 


HERE there are wall and -efpalier apple and pear 
trees yet unpruned, that work ſhould now be for- 
warded as much as poſſible, and may be ſafely performed 
upon all ſorts, without fearing any danger from froſt, even 
i it happens when performing the operation, 

Apple and pear trees being of the ſpur- bearing kind, ard 
their mode of bearing ſimilar, one method of pruning 
anfwers for both ; they producing their fruit upon ſhort 
natural ſpurs from the fides and ends of the branches, and 
the ſame branches continue bearing for many years, increaſ- 
ing their quantity of fryuit-ſpurs as they gradually advance 

in length ; let it therefore be remarked, 32 in the general 
courſe of pruning thoſe trees their branches and ſhoots are not 

to be ſhortened, but generally trained eee to 
the eſpalier and wall, at their natural length, at leaſt as far 
as there 1s ſcope of room to extend them; never ſhortened 
except on particular occaſions, below explained; and the 
whole trained five or fix inches aſunder. 
Keeping therefore this in mind, look over the general 
branches, and if the tree is young and in training, requir- 
ing a farther ſupply of young wood to form the head, retain 
a proper quantity of the beſt-placed laſt ſummer ſhoots 
at full length, and cut out all the ſuperfluous and irregular 
ones; but ia full-trained or old trees, ſtill retaining the for- 
mer trained or ſame individual bearing branches for many 
yeare, as long as they continue fruitful ; and only examine 


any 
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any old branch that appears worn out or decayed, or not in 
2. condition to bear, or any that are too much crowded or 

ery irregular, and let ſuch be now pruned out; at the 
ſame time obſerve where any of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots are 
wanted to ſupply vacant ſpaces, and retain them according. 
ly ; cutting out cloſe to the main branches all the ſuper- 
fluous or over-abundant thereof, not now wanted for train- 
ing as above; likewiſe let all foreright and other irregular- 
placed ſhoots be cut away; carefully retaining the leading 
ſhoot to all the main branches, where there is ſcope to run 
them; ſo retaining the general branches and the neceſſary 
ſupply of young wood, about five or fix inches aſunder, to 
be trained to the wall, &c. all at their full length, as afore- 
ſaid ; and according as they advance in length, ſtill continue 
extending them to the wall and eſpalier, without ſhortening, . 
if room admits. | | N 
In the courſe of this pruning have particular care to pre- 
ſerve all the natural fruit - ſpurs; but cut away all thoſe formed 
of the remaining ſtumps of ſhortened fhoors, for theſe rarely 


pear Wl produce any thing but a contuſion of unneceſſary wood ſhoots 
for- {MW every ſuminer :- and for which reaſon be careful in pruning 
med out the ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots, always to cut them 
even Wquue cloſe to whence they originate. | 


Then -train jn all the remaining proper branches and 
T ſhoots at full length, ſix inches afunder, as aforeſaid, without 
reducipg them in length either in the ſummer or winter 
Pruning. N l 
By the above practice the ſhoots or branches of theſe trees 
will, about the ſecond or third year after they are laid in, 
begin to produce ſhort ſhoots or fpurs (as they ate generally 
termed) about an inch or two in length; ſome not 
half an inch; and from theſe the fruit is produced. | 
But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened, it 
would be cutting off the very part where blofſom-buds or 
ſpurs firlt begin to appear; and inſtead of thoſe fruitful parts, 
they would ſend forth a number of ſtrong wood ſhoots. his 
plainly ſhews, that the ſhoots which are intended for fruit- 
bearing muſt not be ſhortened ; for if that is practiſed, the 
trees would conſtantly run to wood, and never produce any 
tulerable crop of fruit. , os 
If, indeed, there is a want of food in any part of theſe 
trees, then occabonal ſhortening is neceſſary, oy 
For inſtance, if there is any vacant part in the tree, and 
two, three, or more ſhoots, are 'requifite to furniſh — 
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caney, and only one ſhoot was produced in that part the pre · 
ceding ſummer, that ſhoot, in ſuch a caſe, being now fhort- 


ened to four or five buds, it, if ſtrong, will produce three or | 
four late ral ſhoots the ſummer following. SY 


Pruning Plums and Cherries, 


This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to prune and nail plums and 
cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers. 

Let it be obſerved, in the pruning of theſe trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they being 
of the ſpur-bearing kind, producing the fruit, upon hort na- 
tural ſpurs or ſtuds, emitted along the ſides of the branches, 
of from two or three to many years old; ſo muſt accordingly 
retain the ſame branches many years for bearers, which mult 
not be ſhortened in the ons of pruning, but trained hori- 
zontally at full length, about five or fix inches aſunder; alſo 
all young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, as are now proper 
to be . in vacancies, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier 
with bearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened; but every ſuch 
ſhoot or branch muſt be left entire; and this ſhould at all 
times be obſerved, which is che only certain method whereby 
to render the branches fruitful. | 
In the operation of pruning theſe trees, obſerve as adviſed 
for the apple and pear trees, to prune away all irregular 
wood and ſuperabundant ſhoots cloſe to the mother branches, 
and if caſual worn-out or decayed old unfruitful branches 
Qccur, let them now be cut out, retaining young, wood of 
laſt ſummer's growth, 8c. to ſupply the place of them; 
preſerving alſo, in all vacant ſpaces, a ſupply of the beſt 
young ſhoots at their natural length, as above adviſed, and a 
leading one to each branch ; being careful to.preſerve the 
ſhort natural fruit ſpurs, and cut away cloſe all ſtumps of 
former ſhortened ſhoots: then, as ſoon as a tree-1s thus 
pruned, proceed to train in all the proper ſhoots and branches 
to the wall and eſpalier, at full length, as aforeſaid, at the 
above mentioned diſtances: and all thoſe thus treated, will, 
in two or three years time, ſend out many ſhort ſhoots, or 
_frvuit-ſpurs, about half an inch or an inch in length, and 
from theſe ſpurs the fruit is always produced. | 

Theſe ſpurs generally appear firſt toward the extreme part 
of the branches; and if ſhortening was to be practiſed, thoſe 
parts would conſequently be cut away where the bloſſom buds 
would have otherwiſe firſt made their appearance. There- 
forc, in the courſe of pruning apple, pear, plum, and cher- 


uy 
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ry trees, never ſhorten vr top the young ſhoots, that are leſt 

| for a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any of the bearing 
vwanches, if room to extend them; and they will thus all 
gradually form themſelves into a plentiful — ſtate, . 

But if ſhorteving was generally practiſed to theſe kinds of 
fruit-trecs, as is the caſe with many pruners, it would prove 
their manifeſt deſtruction in regard to preventing their fruit- 
fulneſs ; for, in the places were fruit buds would otherwiſe 
naturally appear, there would advance nothing but ſtrong \ 
wood ſhoots ; ſo that the trees would be continually crowd- 
ed with uſeleſs wood, and produce little or no fruit, 

When, however, there is at any time a ſupply of wood 
wanted, then ſhortening particular ſhoots may be proper, as 
obſerved above, for the apples and pears.” 


General Obſervations in Pruning all the above Deen. 


We obſerved above, that ſhortening the branches of ap- 
ple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, was not proper in the 
general courſe of pruning; it however, in ſome particular 
caſes, is moſt neceſſary ; for which take the following hints: 

For example, that when the trees, for walls and eſpaliers 
particularly, are about one year old from the budding or 
grafting, either in the nurſery, or newly planted againſt . 
walls or eſpaliers, with their firſt ſhoot ĩmmediately from the 
budding or grafting, at full length, it is proper to ſhorten 
or head down theſe ſhoots near the inſertion of the bud or 
graft, to force out lateral branches, which is called headi 
down the trees; but this ſhould not be done till ſpring, eut- 
ting them down to four or five eyes; which will procure la- 
teral ſhoots near the ground, in order that the wall or eſpa- 
lier may be reguarly Furniſhed with branches from the bot- 
tom. After this the branches are to be trained along at their 
full length, except it appears neceſſary to ſhorten ſome, or” 
all, of theſe lateral ſhoots, in order that each may throw out 
alſo two or three lateral branches, to furniſh that part of the 
tree more effectually; training the ſaid lateral ſhoots alſo at 
their full length; but if there appear to be ſtill more 
branches wanting, ſome of the moſt convenient of theſslaſt 
ſhoo!s may alſo be ſh rtened, to promote their producing a 
farther ſupply ot lateral branches, ſufficient to give the tree 
its proper form; for the great art is to encourage and afſiſt 
young wall and eſpalier fruit-trees in their firſt two or three 
years growth, to produce ſhoots in proper places, ſo as to 

| | | cover 
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cover the wall or eſpalier regularly with branches, from the 
bottom to the top. 1 
But when the trees have acquired branches enough to et. 
ſect the firſt proper formation. of the head, they will after. 
wards naturally furniſh further ſupplies, to cover the wall or 
eſpalier regularly every way, to the allotted extent, without 
any farther ſhortening except on particular occafions, when 
a vacancy may happen in any part, according to the rule 
mentioned above, in the article of apples and pears. 
Thereis one thing farther to be obſerved in pruning apple, 
| Pear, plum, and cherry trees; and that is, when the trees 
have acquired branches enough to cover the wall or eſpalior, 
at the diſtance above-mentioned, then all thoſe young ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth, that are not wanted in vacancies 
to form new bearers, muſt be cut off quite cloſe to the place 
from whenee they ariſe, leaving no ſpurs but the fruit-ſpurs 
that are ally produced, which every branch- will be 
plentifullyTara:ſhed with, if the above rules are obſerved. 


Peaches, Nedarines, and Apricots. 2 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned. and 
walled any time in this month, if the weather ſhould prove 
mild; or at all oppoitunities, without danger of any ma- 
terial injury if pruned in froſty weather. 5 
For although theſe trees are rather tenderer than the ſorts 
before mentioned, and the froſt will affect them more at the 
places that are newly cut; but by what I ever could ob- 
ſerve, it is only extreme hard froſt that can any way af- 
fect them in conſequence of pruning, and that not ma- 

teriall . | 
—. training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots, little or no difference is to be obſerved; remark- 
ing of all theſe ſorts, they produce their fruit principally 
upun the young ſhoots of the former ſummer; the fruit rifing 
directly from the eyes of the ſhoots,, a plentiful ſupply of 
which muſt be reſerved annually in every part, to train in 
forybearing.: they alſo ſowertimes bear on the ſmalt ſpurs 
artfing on the two or three year's wood, but more generally 
the apricots, and all ſuch ſpurs ſhould alſo be preſerved, for 
they often bear good fruit; keeping in mind, however, that 
the young yearling ſlioots are to be conſidered as the general- | 
bearers ; obſerving, that the branches and bearing ſhoots are 
to be trained to the wall horizontally, about five or ſix inches 
aſunder, pruaing out annually all ſuperabundant ſhoots, or 
| - that 


1 
” 
A 


or lefs according 


ing, as directed 


That in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, be ſure to ſelect 


gether. with 3 proportionable ſhare of the former bearers, 
and old 3 branches, not furuiſhed with beating wood. 
For example, you are to obſerve that theſe young ſhoots. 
we now ſpeak of, are, as above hinted, produced only prin- 
cipally upon theſe young, ſhoots which were laid in laſt win- 
ter, and which produced the fruit laſt ſummer ; and we will 
ſuppoſe each of the ſaid ſhoats, or branches, which were laid. 
in laſt winter, to have produced. three: ſhoots. laſt ſummer, 
and that tbey now all remain, but that there may not be 
room to lay in more than one of the ſaid ſhoots on each of 
the branches ; it remains to be conſidered, which of theſe 
three ſhoots on each branch is proper to be left; whether 
the uppermoſt, middle, or lower of the three: there is no 
rule for this, but we wall ſuppoſe the middlemoſt of them, 
in which: caſe, cut off the lower one quite cloſe to the 
branch, and then that part of the branch which hath the up- 
per ſhoot. upon it muſt be cut off cloſe down to the middle 
one; ſo that there is only the middle ſhoot now remaining, 
which terminates or makes the end of the branch: but, on 
the other hand, if it is thought moſt convenient to leave 
the uppermoſt of the three, the middle and lower are to be 
gut away cloſe to the branch ; ſo, on the contrary, i the 
; : lower 
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lower one is to be left, cut off the branch with the middle 
and upper ſhoot thereon, cloſe to the lower one: and if 
thought moſt proper to leave in any place two out of the 
three ſhoots on a branch, then the upper and lower ſhoots are 
apparently moſt proper, provided they be the beſt ſhoots, 
and ſo cut out the middle one: or if two lower ſhoots ap- 
Pear beſt for your purpoſe, cut off the upper part of the 
- branch with the top ſhoot on it cloſe to the next or middle 
one; ſo that there remains that and the lower one. There 
may not always happen to be juſt three young ſhoots on 
every year's branches ; but I choſe to mention that number, 
that I may be the beiter able, in this ſmall compaſs, to ex- 
plain and convey to the leatner, an idea of the method prac- 
tiſed in pruning theſe ſorts of trees. Et 
Obſerve likewiſe in the courſe of pruning old trees of the 
ſame kinds, to cut out all uſeleſs old wood. | 
What is to be underſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is ſuch old 
branches as advance a great length without being furniſhed 
with ſuch young ſhoots as above mentioned ; ſuch branches 
ſhould be either entirely cut out, or ſhortened to any young 
branch proceeding fiom it, that is furniſhed with young 
ſhoots for bearing. | | | 
Next let it be remembered, that as you proceed, let all 
or moſt of thoſe young ſhoots that are left to bear be 
ſhortened, to promote their producing more certainly a ſup- 
ply of ſucceſſional lateral ſhoots next ſummer, properly fi- 
tuated, ſo as to continue every part of the tree always well 
furniſhed with bearers ; for without this precavtion of ſhor- 
tening the ſhoots, they are apt to run up, producing laterals 
only, moſtly towards the upper part, leaving the bottom 
naked: whereby the tree in time becomes devoid of bear- 
ing ſhoots below; ſo that the ſhortening ſhould be per form- 
ed more or leſs according. to their ſtrength, and alſo accord- 
ing to that of the tree. 

For inſtance, if a tree is weak, the ſhoots ſhould be leſt 
about fix or ſeven inches diſtance from each cther, and they 
ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to their ſtrength 3 ſome, 
perhaps, may be left about fix inches long, others eight, ten, 

or twelve inches; for the ſhortening ſhould always be per- 
91 formed more or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength of the dif- 
fe rent ſhoots. | 1 

MW ben a tree is in pretty good condition, neither very vi- 
gorous nor weak, the ſhoots ſhould be left about four, five, * 
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ar inches aſunder, and ſhould be ſhortened about eight» 
Nen, and ſo to twelve or fifteen inches long, according to 
heir ſtrength. „ e e 20k e 
But where trees are very vigorous, the ſhoots muſt be 
mortened but little, ſome to the length of ten, twelve, or 
fifteen inches; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a vigo- 
ous tree may be ſhortened. only about one fourth or third 
Wof its length, or to about eighteen inches or two feet long, 
and ſome of them, of the moſt luxuriant, may be left at 
full length, 4 | | i . ? 
In ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, it will be propee 
to obſerve, that all ſhoots ſhould, if poſſible, be cut to an 
eye that is likely to produce a leading ſhoot ;. ſuch an eye, 
or wood bud, is diſtinguiſhed from the fruit buds, by its 
being long and flat, the other being round, yelling, and 
1 turgid ; or may alſo prune to an eye having two bloſſom» 
* 3 buds, as from between theſe twin buds there will generally 
he iſſue a ſhoot, which is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit; 
for where a leading ſhoot is produced at the extremity. of a 
8 bearing branch, it draws nouriſhment to the fruit, and the 
ung fruit of ſuch will be finer than in thoſe ſhoots deſtitute of 
leaders. ; - 
all After having pruned one tree, let it be directly nailed 


be as you go on; obſerving to lay in the branches and — 
ob- horizontally, perfectly ſtraight, and parallel to each other 
; on at the above mentioned diſtances, nailing them all cloſe to 
vel the wall in a neat manner. iT | 


Ves. 


* 


ol . 


Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the 


*ar- WW weather will permit. 21 
208 In training and pruning vines, obferve that the young 


ſhoots of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood; and the 
branches and bearing ſhoots ſhould be trained from about 
eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, either horizontally 


hey Cor perpendicular, as the ſpace of walling, &c. will admit ; 
. and therefore, in the pruning, carefully leave a ſufficient 
— quantity of the laſt year's ſhoots, at the above diſtances, ſo 


that every part may be properly furniſhed with them; for 


dif- It is from theſe only that the bearing ſhoots are produced, 

: which yield the fruit in the ſucceeding ſummer 3 and te 
_ make room for the ſucceſſional ſupply of bearing ſhootsg 
* 


muſt cut away an equal portion of the old bearers ; together 


vich all the ſuperfluous or overabundant and uſcleſs young 
TO ROY ee 
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wood, cutting them cloſe to the old branches; and lei 
ach retained ſhoot be ſhortened to from about three or 
four, to five or fix buds. or eyes, according to their 
fireogth ; cutting them about an iach above an eye, audi 
ſomewhat ſloping.  * 75 | 
- Thus, in the courſe of pruning vines, you ſhould alwarz 
take care to leave every year a proper ſupply of young 
ſhoots, both towards the bottom, midcle, and top of the 
wall, in order that there may be a conſtant - ſucceſſion of 
young wood coming up in regular order, in every part of 
the tree, pruning out the ſuper-bundancy, as juſt obſerv- 
ed: and every year ſome of the former bearers, and moſt 
unſerviceable old wood ſhould be cut out: for when the 
naked old wood hath advanced near the top of the wall, it 
in a manner becomes uſeleſs; ſo it ſhould be taken off 
either you w 1 or to ſome 5 lateral 
young branch to ſupply its place. e February and 
November. | 1 F bs 4 

As ſoon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed up 
— ght and cloſe to the wall, at the above mentioned di - 

Ces. wy” TE ”_ 


| | F. g Trees. N 5 | 
Fig-tree pruning is adviſed to be deferred till next 
month, or March, where ſee the method explained, 


Prune Gooſeberry and Currant T rees. 


SGooſeberries and currants bear both on the young, one 
or two year's wood, and upon the ſeveral years“ branches, 
generally upon ſmall ſpurs emitted naturally all along the 
fides; and in each winter-pruning it will be required ro 
cut out any caſual worn out, old, or irregular branches, 
and a proportionable ſupply of laſt ſummer's young ſhoots i 
retained, and the reſt pruned out, e 

In pruning gooſeberries, let tbem be always kept thin 
of branches, and theſe not permitted to grow ramblingly 

acroſs one another, but all pruned to regular order, ſo as 
" the main bearers, or general branches and ſhoots ſtand fix 
or eight inches diſtance at the extremities ;-and generally, 
either keep the middle ſomewhat hollow, or if permitted WW 
to run up full in the heart, keep it thin of branches, as 
above adviſed ; ſo that you will now prune out any irtegu- 
larities, &c. ſuch as caſual crowding, and croſs-placed 
wood, and any worn-out or naked old branches, retain- 
ipg young ſhoots, where neceſſary, to ſupply their 8 


117 
9 
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and cut out all the ſuperabundant lateral ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer, cloſe to the old wood, only retaining here. and 
mere a good one in vacancies, occaſionally towards the 
W1-wer parts, to be advancing to a bearing ſtate, io ſupply 
the place of caſual worn-out bearers ; and generally leave, 
where praQicable, a terminating or leading ſhoot to each 
main branch, either ſuch as is placed naturally at or 'near 


4 | the end of the branch, or, if the branch is too long or 
rt of rambling, prune it down to ſome convenient lateral (hoot ; 
ſerv. and all thoje ſhoots now retained ſhould piincipally be left 


entire, and only ſhorten long ſtragglers and very bending - 
rowths, occaſionally, but by no means to ſhorten the 
took of theſe trees too much; for by cutting them very 
ſhort, they are made to 2 . deal of wood, and but 
ſwall fruit, and being fo full of wood, as to exclude the ſun. 
and free air in ſammer, the fruit cannot ripen well; and 
it likewiſe renders. it troubleſome to get at the fruit, when, _ 
fit to gather, Never clip the trees with garden ſhears, ag. 
is the practice of ſyme ignorant perſons. 8 


Currant buſhes ſhould likewiſe be kept thin and regular, 
not ſuffering the branches to run promiſcuouſly —— each 
other; for when they are fuffered to grow ſo irregular and 
thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefit of the ſun; for 
want of which it will be ſour and ill flavoured; obſerving, 
nearly the ſame order of pruning as adviſed above. for the. 


gooſeberries. Keep the general branches thin, about ſix or 


next 


one 


ches, eight inches aſunder: pruning out any too abundant and 
g 0 croſs- placed branches, and caſual worn-out old bearers, . 
ed tol together with all the irregular-placed and ſupersbundant 
ches, oung ſhoots of laſt ſummer, e in due ſupply of 

de moſt regular ones in vacancies, and a leading one at the 


hoots 


termination of each branch, agreeable ta the rules exhibited 
above in pruning the goofeberry buſhes ; alſo lea e ſome 

ſhoots occaſionally towards the lower parts, to be ready to 
ſupply the places of any barren branches or decay:d old wood, 


| thin 
ingly 
ſo as 


— Planting Gooſcherries and Curran. L f 

57 4 Currants and gooſeberries may alſo be p.anted ; and ie 
che trees are to be placed round the quarters of the ki | 

8, 2) tr p 9 the kitchen 


garden, or in croſs rows to divide the ground into wic com- 


* partments, ſhould prune them up to one clean ſtem, twelve 
tain. or fifteen inches before you form the head of the tree; for 
. when theſe trees are ſuffered to branch away immediately 


and 


from the bottom, they, by ſpreading out ſo near the ground — 
| CS | will 
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will impede the growth of any crops that grow near them, 
and render it troubleſome to work about them; beſides, Wi 
they do not appear ſo agreeable as when trained. to a ſingle 
ſtem ſupporting a regular head of branches. | 

Generally plant theſe ſhrubs ſix or eight feet diſtance in 
the rows; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows 
de eight or ten feet aſunder, 


Prune Raſpberries, 


In pruning theſe plants, obſerve that a freſh ſupply of 
ſhoots ariſe trom the roots every year in ſummer for bear- 
ing the ſucceeding year ; for the ſhoots, when bur one year 
old only, always PEE fruit, and totally die in winter 
following, thoſe of each year being ſucceeded by the ſuc- 
ceſſional ſupply of young ſhoors of the laſt ſummer to bear 
the enſuing ſeaſon ; therefore as the ſhoots which produced 
fruit laſt year will now be dead, they mult be cut away cloſe 
eo the ſurface of the ground, and leave ſtanding upon each 
root three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth to bear fruit next year; but cut all the reſt off cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground. f | 

- Thoſe ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be each of them 
mortened; in doing of which you muſt cut off about one 
third or fourth of the length of each ſhoot, according to 
their ſtrength ; obſerving, as they generally form a bend 
at top, it is proper to ſhorten them at or a little below the 
bending part; and if they are left longer, or that they 
ſtraggle wide and irregular from one another, may plait WW 
them together, either uprightly or archways, to ſupport 
them in an erect poſition, 

The ground ſhould then be digged between the rows; 
and, as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the ſtand- 
ing plants ſhonld be taken away, and all ſhoots growing 
in the intervals dug vp. | 


Planting Raſpberries. 


You may now make freſh plantations of, raſpberries, ob- 
ſerving to procure young plants that are furniſhed each with 
one ſtrong ſhoot of laſt ſummer, which may be obtained 
plentifully from any old plantation, as they always ſend vp 
abundance of off-ſet ſuckers for ſets, preferring thoſe with 
good fibrous roots, rejecting ſuch whoſe roots are naked 
and woody; prune off the weak tops of the ſhoots, and the 
long ſtraggling roots, and plant them, by opening ſmall 

| 7 apertures 


. 
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apertures with a ſpade, in rows four feet and a half aſun- 
er, and two or three feet diſtance in each row. 

W This diſtance appears conſiderable at firſt, but they” 
ſhould never be planted cloſer, as the advanrage of it will 
be ſeen in two year's time; for when plamed too eloſe, 
they will in the ſummer ſeaſon form a perfect thicket, in- 
ſomuch that the fruit will be ſmall and not ripen wich 
good flavour, nor can you come at them readily, when 
fit to gather, | , * 


ly of Theſe plants ſhould be planted in an open ſituation. 
)ear- For particulars, ſee Ofober. |) , © ad re Re" 
year PEP * | | 1.3 f * 
inter Preparations for Plantations. of Fruit Ten. 
3 If you intend to make new plantations of fryit trees, either 
85 for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be trenched 
bo two ſpades deep: but previouſly, if the ſoil is poor, or very 
ole BY light and wants augmentation, add a ſupply of fre 
each firong earth or compoſt, a good loamy earth, if it can 
+ hh be obtained, and rotten dung, working the whole toge- 
cloſe ther ; but if only a few trees are wanted at different places, 
b this work need not be performed but on ſuch places where 
va the trees are to be planted, in a ſpace of from three or 
WE four to five or fix feet width for each tre. 
2 If an orchard is to be planted, and the oil is but indif= 
end ferent, it will be of advantage to add ſome very rotten 
"a dung, and freſh loam, or any good earth, or compoſt. the 
1.9. moſt eaſily obtained, - in each hole where the trees are to- 
Wa fand ; working the earth, loam, and dung well together, 
. Planting Fruit Trees. | | 
ng. Plant fruit trees, where required, in open weather, of 
ing avy ſorts in'ended,, both for walls, eſpaliers, and ſtandards ;. 

for wall trees, the ſorts are apricots, peaches, neCtarines,. 

plums, cherries, pears, vines, figs ; for eſpaliere, ap- 

ples, pears, plums, quinces, cherries; and for ſtandards, 
ob- the principal forts are apples, pears, plums, © cherries, 
vith with ſmaller portions of quinces, medlars, mulberries,. 
ned WF filberts, ſervices, &c, See February and March, No- 
| up venber, &c. | | * 8 
vith Let the wall and eſpalier trees be planted fifteen feet 
ked aſunder, at leaſt, but if eighteen or twenty it will prove 
_ of conſiderable advantage, by admitting of a larger 
na 


{cope for the horizontal extension of the branches; and 
Ne C 3 25 let 


« 
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let the ſtandard trees be planted thirty or forty feet di- 
Hance. See February,. &c. | 


Protect i ng the Roots of, and ſupporting new-planted Trees. 


Ik the weather ſhould now prove ſevere, it will be proper 
to protect the roots of new-planted fruit- trees from be- 
ing hurt by the froſt, by laying mulch, or long litter, on 
the ſurface of the ground, particularly the choiceſt of the 
ſtone fruit kinds. | 

Support all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 
let a hay-band be put round the ſtem of the tree, at the 
pes where It is to be faſtened to the ſtake, to. prevent the 
bark from being galled. : 


Prune old Standard Fruit-trees. 


This is alſo a proper time to examine your old ſtand- 
ard fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off 
all dead or irregularly growing branches, and to clean the 
trees from moſs. See the work of November. 
Forcing Fruit-trees for early Fruit. 
Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or 
forcing houſes, for raifing early tree fruits, as cherries, 
peaches, apricots, &c. may now begin to prepare for 
that bufineſs, by ſhutting all the glaſſes cloſe, and about 
the end of the month begin to make the fires; and in 
theſe forcing departments where there is a pit in which 
to make a hot-bed of tanner's-bark, or hot horſe-dung, 
make the hot-bed firſt, and in a fortnight after, let the 
fires be lighted and continued every night. See the Fryit- 
Garden for next month. b 
OP Foreing early Strawberries. 
Now is a proper time, about the latter end of this 
month, to begin to make a hot-bed to raiſe a few early 
firawberries: thoſe which are planted now in a hot-bed 
will produce fruit fir to gather in March and April. 3 
About the middle or end of this month, provide ſor 
that purpoſe as much new horſe-dung as will make a hot- 
bed about a yard high, for one or more three-ligbt 
frames. -_- _. FTC 
Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about 
eight or ten days: in that time it will de in good condition 
to make the hot - bed. ingly 5 
SOOT But 
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13 


But previous to this, there ſhould be a proper 833 
the ſa 


Wof ſtrawberry- plants ported, ready to place on the 
Whot-bed ; and if this was done in autumn before, in Sep- 
tember or October, &c. it will be of particular advantage: 


the alpine and ſcarlet kinds are the beſt ſorts for this pur» 
poſe, and ſhould be plants of two years old, of a full 
bearing ſtate. The method is this: provide as many 
pots (twenty-fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended 
for your hot-bed will conveniently contain, when ſet cloſe 
together; at the ſame time get ſome freſh and good earth 

if it is loamy it will be the better; and let it be well 
broken with the ſpade. Having the pots and the eartèn 
ready, put ſome of the earth into each pot to the depth 
of three or four inches; then take up the plants with a 
ball of earth to their roots, ' pare the ball neatly round 
with a knife, and clear the plant from all withered or 
rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the ſpace 
between the ball and the ſides of the pot, with the above 
earth, and cover the ſurface of the ball with the fame. 
Let them be watered as ſoon as you have finiſhed plant- 
ing, and remove the pots to a warm ſituation, there to 
remain till the bed is ready to receive them: but if the 
weather ſhould prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let 
the plants be protected by covering them, or removing them 
under a frame and glaſſes, or into ſome ſheltered place. 

R er however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, 
make it for one or more frames, about three feet high. and 
directly ſet on the frame and lights, to protect it from. wet 
and draw up the heat ſooner: and when the violent heat is 
over, lay therein ſome earth, four or five inches thick; 
then bring in the plants, and plunge the pots into the earth 
up to the rims, and cloſe together as can be, filling up alſo 
all the interflices between with earth. mt. £7 

When all the pots are plunged, put on the glaſſes, and. 
keep them cloſe till the ſteam arifes in the bed, when it 
will be necefſiry to raiſe them a little behind, to let the 
ſteam paſs off. 1 

When the plants begin to puſh, let them have air at all 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable; for if they 
are kept too cloſe, the bloſſom will drop, without being 
ſucceeded by any tolerable crop of fruit, and let them be 
ghd hae; refreſhed with a little water, and cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats. 3 


3 Taz, PI IASuURE, of Dan. 


N. B. In forcing ſtrawberries, the plants may be taken 
up out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed 
immediately in the earth of the hot-bed without porting 
them. However, when it is intended. to force ſtrawberries, 
Either in a common hot-bed, or in the hot-bouſe, it would 


be a good method to plant ſome bearing plants in pots, in 


September or October, and ſo place the pots cloſe under 
; 2 wall till Re tume they are to be Plans in the 


But where there is the convenience of a pine apple 


ſtove, or any kind of fruit ſorcing-houſe, or hot-wall, &c. 


a raiſe plenty of early ſtrawberries in great perfection, 
but very little trouble: having ſome. bearing planis 


— 4 in pots, place them in the hot-houſe, any where, 


near the glaſſes, givi es frequent light weten, they 8 


* aun ay in great abundance. 


» _—y 
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— care ſbould be taken to protect che choice 
flowers at this unfavourable ſeaſon, 
| Auriculas. : 

The beſt auriculas in pots ſhould be well protected from 
exceſſive rains, ſnow, or ſharp froſts ; all of which would. 
injure them. 

The choiceſt varieties of theſe plants ſhould always be 

removed in their pote, about the end of October, or be- 
ginning of November, and placed in frames, or in a bed 
arched over with hoops, in a warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſun, where they can be occafionally covered when the 
weather is unfavourable ; but let the covers be conſtantly 
eff when the weather is mild and dry. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mild, 
a ee be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh 

to the pots of theſe plante, 
ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this purpoſe 
K Auricula, in Augufl); and, if the ſeaſon is mild and 
forward in the latter end of this month, may dreſs. the 
plants therewith, but if unfavourable weather, defer it till 
the next month ; firſt clear the plants from dead = we 


and take the old rth away from the top and rougd > 
es 


727 
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ſides of the pots, as low as you conveniently can without 
diſturbing their roots ;. fill up the pot with the earth that 
you have prepared; and when you have finiſhed this work, 
return the pots to the place intended for ſhelteripg them, 
as above, be e dr Bos 5 

dar of Carnation... Q 


Take great care of your fine ca: nations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, and let them be well ſecured: 
from hard froſt, exceſſive rains, and ſnow, which would 
greatly injure them. ES one FROG ney 

Theſe pots ſhould be plunged in a raĩſed bed of dry com- 
poſt, in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over 
with hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage to 
the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the hoops 
when the weather is ſevere. ay" 

But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it 
would be ſtill better, if you take care to put the. glaſſes over. 
them in rigorous weather: but when the weather is mild, 
and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt be over the: 
plants, but let them have the free air at all ſuch times, day” 
aud night. i | 5 


Coeare of choice Hyacinths and Nulips. Eon 


In ſevefe froſty weather, the beds wherein you have depo- 
ſited the choiceſt kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other?“ 
curious bulbous roots, ſhould be covered, either with an 

awning of mats; or in default thereof uſe ſtraw, fern, or 
long litter; but it muſt be removed as ſoon as the ſevere* 
weather is over. E ©» | 

But when any of the above mentioned plants, of the moſt 

curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be: 
of much advantage to have the beds arched over with hoops ;.- 
and when the weather is unfavourable, ſuch as in ſevere 
froſt, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and faſtened- - 
down, that the wind may not blow them off; but when the 
weather is open, let them be conſtantly uncovered.?-. *- | 

The fineſt kinds, particularly of hyacinths, . tulips, ranun - 


* 


euluſts, and anemones, merit this care. | 
> Planting Ranunculuſei, Anemones, SM. 
Ws 5 IR p q r 
Plant ranunculuſes and avemones, in mild dry open 
weather, if you have any now out of the ground; theſe no)]’¾] 


* 


* 
— 
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anted will ſucceed thoſe which were put in the ground in 
„ woo ect abebabb $$. 
For their reception, chooſe a dry fituation, where the 
ground is of a light pliable nature. Let it be well digged, 
breaking the earth fine, and form it into beds of three teer 
and a half or four feet wide, and rake the ſurface ſmoorh ; 
then, take an opportunity of a dry mild day, when open 
weather, and plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, 
and allow the diſtance of fix inches between plant and plant 
in the rows; and plant them about twainches and a half deep. 
For the particular method of preparing the beds, and 
planting the roots, ſee the work of September and OFober.. 
_"Theſe flowers. make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
o:her flowers. In a ſmall circle of about fix inches dia- 
meter, you may plant four or five roots; that is, one in the 
middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle. 
Let the patches be from two or three, to five, ten, twelve 


or fitte en feet aſunder. | ay; xzoud 
The above practice, however, of planting thoſe roots in 
patches about the borders, is meant principally for the 
common forts ; for it is neceſſary to plant the "fine ſorts 
together in narrow beds, as abore, eſpecially when planted 
early, in order that they may be protected in bad weather 
in winter; and alſo in the ſpring, when the plants are in 
bloom, they can be more readily ſheltered from great rains, 
or tao much ſun, both of which would haſten the decay of the. 
flowers; and as rhe-plea'ure of admiring the bloom is the 
enly intention of cultivating theſe flowers, no pains ſhould. 
be ſpared to proteCt the more beautiful forts, _ uf 


P lanting Tulips. £9. | 

; Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould now 
be planted the firſt ſettled open weather, to blow late, and 
ta ſucceed thoſe-planted in 1. autumn. boat Bott 1 

Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will permit, | 
for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the ground, 
they will blow very poorly. If they are to be planted in 
beds, let them be ſour feet wide, and lay the beds ſomewhat 
rounding, both that they may throw off the wet of heay 
rains, &c. at this ſeaſon more eſfectually; and becauſe 
flower-beds always look beſt when raiſed gradually a little 


bigher in the middle than on the fen. C: 
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In a dry mild day, in open weather, let the roots be put 
into the ground; plant them in rows, nine inches diſtant, 
allowing tix or eight inches between the plants in each row, 
and plant them three or four inches deep. If you plant 
ſome of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in 
a row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots be the” - 
ſame diſtance from each other. 
But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted in the 
borders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps ; that is, 
to ſay, io a cirele about fix or eight inches broad plant four 
or five roots, and about from three or four to five or ten feet 
farther plant another ſuch clump,*and fo on to the end. 
A a&$ i535 i WS. > 2 i FA A >. 1 


Planting Crocuſes. 


- Any ſorts. of crocuſes, may ſtill be planted for an early. 
ſpring bloom, if dry mild weather; generally planting ' 
them along the edges of the flower- borders next the Walks, 
and in flower- beds, &c. commonly within five or fix inches 
of the edge; though thoſe deſigned for the borders appear 
to greater advantage when diſpoſed: in ſmall patches, than 
in a continued row, Draw a ſmall circle with your finger, 
about four orfive inches diameter; in the middle plant one 
root, and plant three or four round the edge uf the circle: 
about twenty inches, or two or three feet farther, make 
another circle, and plant the roots as above; and ſo pro- 
ceed to the end of the border, &c. obſerving, if you have 
different kinds, to plant each ſort ſeparate; that is, if you 
plant the firſt patch with yellow crocuſes, plant the next 
with blue, and ſo proceed with others of different ſortis. 


Planting various Sorts of Bulbs. © 


. Jonquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, crown im- 
_ perials, or any other kind of bulbous flower roots, that yer 
remain above ground, ſhould now be planted as ſoon as the 
weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be choſen. to 
plant theſe, and all other kinds of bulbous roots, aud fee 
that the ground is not too wet. as 
When it is intended to plant any of the common forts of 
the above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders,. 
it will be the beſt way to plant them in little \clumps, or 
patches, in the manner mentioned above for the common 
tulips, ranunculuſes, rte. 


C6 5 | Flewers 
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Flaxwers to blow in a Houſe. 


Several ſorts. of bulbous roots may be placed upon glaſſes 
of water-for blowing in the apartments of a houſe ; ſuch as 
Hhyacinths, narciſſuſes, jonquils, early dwarf tulips, xe. 
the glaſſes for this purpoſe are to be had at the ſeedſchen and 
glaſs-ſhops, being made concave at the mouth to contain 
the root, and are to be filled with ſoft water, and one root 

laced in each glaſs with its bottom touching the water; 
Placing the bottles in ſome window where the ſun comes; 
and they will blow very agreeably, early in the ſpring ; or 
may. be greatly forwarded if placed in a hot-houſe. 

Likewiſe may plant various ſorts of bulbous and tuber- 
ous rooted flower roots in. pots for blowing in a houſe, ſuch 
as hyacinths, nareiſſuſes of all kinds, early tulips, erocus, 
anemonies, ranunculus, or any other ſpring flowering kinds ; 
' Having ſmall pots or boxes filled with light ſandy earth, 
- Plant the roots therein juſt over their crowns, and place the. 
pots near a window, and when the roots begin to ſhoot,” 
give occaſional light waterings, and they will flower in 
good perfection at any early ſeaſon. 1 


. 


/ 


Blowing Flowers early in a Hot-houſe, 
Any ſorts of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- rooted pe- 
rennial flowers being planted in pots, and now placed in a 
* Hot-houſe, or any forcing department at work, they wilk 
ſhoot and flower very early without trouble, only give occa- 
ſional waterings.—See the Hot-houſe of this month, &c. 
Pots of roſes, hypericums, ſyringas, and other choice 
flowering ſhrubs, may now be placed in the hot-houſe to- 
flower early. See the Hoz-hou/e.. 5 


Care of perennial fibrous-rooted Plants, in Pois. 


Double wall-flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
_ſweet-williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums,. | , 
and any other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants im *' 

pots, ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſts. If theſe 
plants in pots are placed in frames, let the glaſſes or other 
covering, be kept over them at all times when the froſt is 
keen, or occaſionally in very wet weather; but in mild, 

dry weather, the plants muſt not be covered. | 

Take care now alſo of all other choicer kinds of fibrous 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 
ſecure them from froſt. | N ER 

u 


a 


to remove the cove 
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Such as the double roſe campion, double ſcatlet lychnis 
and all other ſuch like kinds. | N pt 4 


Thoſe plants which are in pots ſhould, where there is not: 


the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims in a dry. 
and warm border, and in ſevere weather covered with long. 
litter; but if you do not plunge the pots, they ſhould be 


well defended, or moved into ſome ſheltered place at. the: 


approach of ſevere ſroſt. ; 
| Seedling Flowers. N 
Boxes or pots of any tender or choice Kinds of ſeedling: 


flowers ſhould be covered in froſty weather, either with. - 
mats, long litter, or fern, or the like, which ſhould be: 


laid a good thickneſs: over them, and cloſe round their ſides, 


or remove them under a garden frame and glaſſes, &ec; : 


_ - Likewiſe beds of the more tender and curious ſorts of 


feedling flowers, in the eommon groupd, ſhould alſo, be: 
covered in hard . with mats or long litter; but be ſure: 
ring when the weather is open and mild. 

Protecting Flowering-ſhurbs from Frofft, 

If you have hardy flowering-ſhrubs or ever-greens, in 
pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 


plunge the pots to their rims in the ground, if omitted do- 
ing in November or December. Chuſe a dry ſpot to plunge: - 


them in; that is, where water is not apt to ſland; 


Protect alſo the roots of the cheicer kinds of newiphinted 


. 


trees, flowering ſhrubs, and ever-greens from froſty if it 
ſhould fer in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy 


litter on the ſurface of the ground, round the ſtem of the 
trees and ſhyubs, as far as their roots extend, or rat 


farther, 79 . * 32081 13 
Siu ort neu plates Sbrubr. 
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_ Support tall new-planted ſhrubs, or trees as require it, 
with Itakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the Wind. 


. Pruning Flowering-/brubs,,and digging betrireen them, 8 N 
Prune flower ing: ſurubs in the clumps or quarters of the 
fhrubbery, or where they require ii. Tbis hould generally 
be done with-a knife, and not commonly with garden ſhears, 
as often practiſed; all dead w od ſhould be cut away, alſo 


were the branches of different ſhrubs crowd one upon an- 


other, let ſome be pruned out, and ſhorten long e 
| 8 ts 


W 
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ſhoots and rude luxuriant growths ; for the ſhrubs in ge- 
neral ſhould be kept clear of each other, ſo'that each kind 
may be ſeen diſtinctly; and clear away all ſuckers that 
ariſe from the roots. | HHS. 
After pruning, as above, the ground between flowering- 
ſhrubs and evergreens ſhould be digged; obſerving, az you- 
go on, to ſhorten all ſtraggling roots, taking care not to 
diſt irb the plants, This will do good to the ſhrubs, deſtroy”. 
weeds, and the places will appear neat. 75 


Planting Flowering-br ubs. 
In ſettled open weather, you may now plant, where want- 
ed, moſt forts of hardy flowe:ing-ſhrubs. 

Such as roſes, honey-ſuckles, lilacs, and ſyringas, a!thza 
and ſpiræa frutex, gelder-rofſe, Perfian lilacs, laburnums, - 
privets, and ' jaſmines, the cinquefoil ſhrub, and bladder- 
ſena, the double hawthorn, double*bl-ſſom* cherry, and 
dwarf almond, with double and'fingle flagyers, the mezereon _ 
and double-flowering peach, with the” double and ſingle 
ſweet-briar, flowering raſpberry, and double bramble ; and 
many other ſuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may ar'this time 
be tranſplanted, provided the weather be any thing mild. 
Fot a liſt of the hardy flowering-ſhrubs, ever-greens, &c. 
which may now be planted; ſee the catalogue of ſhurbs at 


4.1, Rules for planting Flowtring-ſprubs. = 
In planting the various kinds of flowering ſhrubs, parti- 
cular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances between plant 
and plant, and alſo to the arrangement, or order in placing 
them, ſo that the different plants may be readily diſtin» 
guiſhed ; for this is of yery great importance. 

Therefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the diffe- 
rent heights and manners of growth of the various kinds be 
conſidered, and placed fo that one plant may not overbear 
another. £24 1 N e ' fi . , . G 

The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole may ſtand 
in a kind of theatrical order.. 8 1210 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant and 
plant, is at leaſt four or five feet; this is to be underſtood 
when they are to be planted in the clumps or quarters of 
the * but thofe that are intended to be * 
COU © 


e e ene 
the common narrow borders, muſt be allowed double that 
- ' diſtance at leaſt. 7 . 7% bat e 


* 


ee Probegatinę by Layers. . 
Iss open weather may continue to lay the young branches 
and ſhoots of all hardy ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply o ne- plante, 
laying them into the earth four or five inches deep, with the 
tops out, moſt of them will be rooted by next autumn, fit 


for tranſplanting. See the Nurſery, id lr <4 ö yon 
Gee DI it Tranſplant Suckers for Propagation. | $946 ) «a 
_ Tranſplant fuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpite u, 
ſyringas, and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a (apply of new plants; 
tor by ſuckers many forts of ſhrubs may be propagated; let 
theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, with roots to each, and 
planted in rows eighteen inches aſunder; they will make 
- good plants in two years time. 1 | 


(© | Propagating by Cuttings. 1 
; 'Cuttin! of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of hardy de- 
eiduous ſhrubs, may alſo now be planted in open weather, 
eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, and they will 
ſucceed, take root in ſpring and ſummer, ſhoot at top, aud 
form good routed young plants by next autumn. 
Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns, OV 


, | 141 8 09 
Take great care now of the graſs walks and Tawns in this 
- garden ; they ſhould be kept very neat, by frequently pole- 
10g and rolling them. Poleing ſhould, be performing in 
open dry weather, which is done with a pliable taper ah. 
pole, twelve ot fifteen feet long or more, and ſhould be 
uſed to break and ſpread the worm-caſts about, whenever .. - 
they appear on the graſs. Aſter this, let the graſs be rolled 
with a wooden roller; to which all the worm-caft earth will 
readily adhere, by which means your graſs will be rendered _ - 
quite clean, the ſurface ſmooth and firm, ſo as to appear ex- 
tremely neat, and you will reap the advantage of it in mow-" 


® . 


© 


Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather is open, to 
lay re where wanted, for making or mending graſs walks 
or lawns, _ 
The beſt turf for gardens is to be met with on commons 
or downs, where many ſheep, ke. are paſtured. When you go. 
YG Z 357 A Nee; ane te 
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| ready to receive the plants, or ſeeds of flowers, ty 5 
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to cut turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad: they muſt be cut about an inch thick, with a proper 
turfiag iron; and according as they are cut up, they ſhould 
be rolled up, the graſs-fide inwards, as cloſe and firm as 
poſſible, for the more ready carrying and moving them- 
without breaking. © | 
Let the ground where turf is to be laid be made as firm 


and even as poſſible, by good treading and raking, &. that 


It may not ſettle unequally hereafter 5 having generally three 
or four inches of any light, poor, rubbiſhy ſoil at top, to 
prevent the graſs from growing rank; and rake the ſurface 


ſmooth ready for the turf. In laying them, make the edges 


Join cloſe and even every way, and as ſoon as laid, the whole 
mould be immediately well beaten with a heavy wooden 
beater, and afterwards rolled with a large ſtone or iron roller. 


Grawel Walks. 


The gravel walks which have not been laid up in ridges,. 
ſnould be kept clean from litter, and free from weeds ;. and: 


let them be now and then rolled in dry weather. 


+ 1. Planting Box and Thrift for Edging. | | | 
Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where itis- 
wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Theſe edgings may, 


be planted any time this month,. when the weather is mild. 


Both theſe make cloſe and agreeable edginge, if neatly: 
planted, and well kept afterwards. 
But the box is ſuperior to every thing for forming the 
moſt effectual, handſomeſt, and durable edging. | 
For the method of planiing them, ſeo October and No» 
pentber. | > N 
+ Preparation for Planting, Soe. 
Trench and prepore ſuch parts of the pleaſure-· ground 
where. you intend to plant flowering-ſhrubs,' this, or the 


next month.. Alſo dig thoſe clumps, or quarters, where you 
"intend to plantever-greens, in February or March, that they 
way be in readineſs agaĩinſt planting-time. | 


Dig ſuch flower-borders as are vacant, that they may be- 


ing mens T5 

TO 7» AE £+; 4 Planting Foreft-trees, Sc. Fr 

- Foreſt and ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
ſoils, in open weather; both where deſigned for woods and 
coppices, 


* 
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coppices, for timber, Ne. and for ornamental plantations. - 


For the proper ſorts, ſee the Liſts of | Hardy Trees-at the end 
of the book. . bias £1 I EI 4 LEES 2776 


Now may alſo plant alt ſorts of hard deciduous hedges ; as 
hawthorn, whitethorn, horobeam, beech, elm, elder, alder, 
willow, hazel, &c. where wanted. See December. 


It is aiſo a good time to plaſh old naked hedges of any: 


outward fences or others, that have run up confiderably 


above, and become thin or open below. See December... 


. * 
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Dis the ground, if open weather, between the row Ws 


of young trees and ſhrubs, of all ſorts. 

In performing this work, let the ground be digged one 
messe as you go on, trim off any ſtraggling roots of 
the trees and ſhrubs; and in digging, give every- ſpit a fair 
turn off the ſpade, that the weeds on the ſurface may be bu» 
ried properly. | | 1 


Tranſplanting and pruning Forgſt - trees 5 


Tran planting of foreſt- trees may be perſormed any time 


this month if the weather is open, and the ground not too 
wet, 3% | „ Big Rb INI DET ROS 
Particularly deciduous foreſt-trees, of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month, if mild weather ; but 
this ſhould not be generally practiſed to evergreens, except 
the weather appears alſo to be ſettled. eee 
Trim up the ſtems of ſoreſt- trees where they require it: 
this may be done when little elſe ean be done in the nurſery 
for if it is performed in troſty weather, the trees will receive 
"GD by the operation, eſpecially the hardy deciduous 
Pruning and Tranſplanting Flowering:ſhrubs 
Prune honey-ſucklcs and roſes, aud alſo all other kinds of. 
hardy deciduous flowering-ſhrubs that want it, training each 
with a ſingle ſtem, andtrimmiog their heads as you ſhall ſee 
occalion ; that is, either to cut out, or ſhorten, all ſtragglipg 


ih2ors, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, to.keep. 
A N 


their heads ſomewhat to a regular form. 
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Plant Hedges, "and Plaſh old ones. N ; 
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la open. and ſettled weather you may now tranſplant, 
where neceflary, moſt ſorts of hardy flowering-ſhrubs, in a 
dry ſoil ; but where the ſoil is apt to lodge wet, there ſhould 
not be aoy planted therein before February. 


Planting Fruit-tree Stocks. 


Plantations of fruit-tree ſtocks for grafting and budding 
upon, may be made any time of this month, if favourable 


mild, open weather. Many of thoſe raifed from ſeed, & g. 


laſt ſpring or the year before, will be fit for this, digging 
them up out of the feed-bed, &c. with their full roots, and 
let them be planted in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, 
and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant from each other in the 


rows. For the methods of planting them, fee the Nurſery 
in Ofober, &c. | | | 


Work in Frofly Weather net | 


— In froſty weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch places of the 


nurſery as require it. 83 
This may be neceſſary to ſuch quarters as have been lately 
cleared, and that are intended to be planted again with a 


freſh ſtock ; and let it be trenched in regularly, one full 


ade deep at leaſt. ; 
| Preparing Ground for planting and ſowing. 


Inga open weather, you ſhould, as much as poſſible, forward | 


the digging and trenching vacant compartments of ground 


where young trees and ſhrubs are to be planted io ſpring. 

Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and kernels of hardy fruits, to 
raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of budding and 


grafting upon. | | . 

: Theſe, if näld weather, may be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of this month, obſervingag ſow them in beds 
four feet wide ; .cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep at 
leaſt with earth, and the kernels near au inch: the plants 
will appear in April and Miy, when they muſt be kept re- 
markably clean from weeds, by a careful hand-weeding ; 


and moderate waterings in dry weather will be ſerviceable, 


when they are newly come up. 

Some of them will be fit for tranſplanting in nurſery rows 
your November, and the following plantivg months; which 
ieee f 5 | | | 
Get ready alſo ſome ground, to ſow the ſeeds, nuts, and 
| berries,” &c. of hardy foreſt-trees, ornametal trees, and 
floweriog-ſhrubs. | | 


— 
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The gravnd for this purpoſe muſt be chaſes? in a dry and 
melter part of the nurſery, Let it be neatly digged, and 
divide it in beds three or four feet wide. het fred, &c. 
may be ſown, if open weather, about the laſt week in the 
month. Let them be ſowed tole:ably thick, and covered 
with earth about an inch deep. 

Let the ſurface of the beds wherein the above ſeeds are 
ſow, be lightly raked, and "7 well cleared from ns 
See N 

1 e Trees eie 201 

Take great care now of all the tenderer kinds of ſeedling 
trees, ſhrubs, and other plants raiſed from ſeed laſi yeur 5 
many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſhelter. 

Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar of Les 
banon, &c. the arbutus, or ſt rawberry · tree, and alſo the ten- 
derer kinds of pines and firs; and the ſeedling plants of 
cypreſs, and loch like kinds of young ſeedling evergreen 
plants, will ſtand in need of ſhelter in the time of ſevere 
troſt, Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the po:e, 
tubs, or boxes, wherein the young ctdars,-or others of the 
like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed undera common 
garden- frame, and in the time of hard froſts, the glaſſes, and 
other covering, if neceſſary, put on; but they mult be kept 
conſtantly open in mild weather. | 

But fuch tender ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, 
and require ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould — at 
ſuch times with mats: firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs the 
bed, and the mats to be drawn over them dere for 

defence of the plants. 

Likewiſe ſome of the more day -kiods of young plants 

niay be ſheltered in bad weather, by — ſome peas · raw, 

or other long litter lightly over them; this will protect the 

tender tops and roots from the froſt. * 

But this covering muſt not be ſuffered! to remain lovger 
than neceflary to defend the plants. 5 

Like iſe any curious or tender young evergreens xc. that 
are planted in pots, ſhould be placed under ſhelter in ſevere 
froſt; ſuch as arbutus, magnolia, ciſtuſes, china arbor-vitz, 
&e. placing them in a frame, or where they may be de- 
tended feither with glaſſes or mats, av en ing if 
WG bs in rigorous weather. 


Propagating by 1 en Ae, , q 


© You may {till make layers in open weather of ſuch trees, 
er ſhrubs as you defire to * . 
This 


—— 
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This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubs of trees 
to propagate them, is very eaſily performed ; and there are 
a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be increaſed by 
this operation, The manner of performing it is as follows: 
In the firſt place it muſt be remarked, that the young 
branches that were produced laſt fummer, are the moſt pro- 
per parts to be layed, for theſe will put out roots much freer 
thin the branches that are a year or two older. Obſerving 
farther, that as many of the ſhrub kinds branching out near 
the earth afford an opportunity of laying them with great 
facility, but ſuch as run up with tall ſtems, and thoſe of the 
tree kinds, require that ſome ſtrong young plants with 
ſtems, two or three inches thick be cut down near the ground 
a year or two before, to form ſtools to furniſh a fh of 
ſhoots near the earth convenient for laying therein. . The 
ground muſt be dug about the ſhrub or tree that 1s to be lay - 
ed, and as you go on, bring down the branches, and faſten 
them in the ground with hooked pegs, obſerving to lay down. 
all the young wood on each branch into the earth, covering 
therewith the body of each layer three or four inches deep, 
and faſtening each alſo with a peg, if neceflary, and raife 
the tops upright out of the earth, bine EDITS. 
But in laying ſome hard-wooded trees and ſhrubs, it is ne- 
ceſſary to flit the layer; by making a gaſh with a knife on the 
under-ſide, flitting it an inch er more vpward ; ſo laying 
that part in-the earth, keeping the gaſh a little open, which 
will greatly aſſiſt the rooting, by promoting the emiſſion of 
| — 0 V—· ond or nt nr ile Grrk ogfs 
Thoſe which are laid in this or next month will be toler- 
ably well rooted by next autumn, and muſt then be ſeparated. ' 
| from the tree, and planted in the nurſery to get ſireogth.. 


| Propagating Flower-/orubs, Sc. by Cuttings, _ 
| Plant cuttings of honeyſuckles in open weather, to raiſe 
. ol 


ſome new plants. ly apart. BR G10 0 Ayn 
Cuttiogs of many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and 

trees may alſo ſtill be planted: and there is a vaſt number 

of plants that may be raiſed: by this method. There is 

hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be increaſed either 

by this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers from the root. 
But the manner oe: propagating trees and fhrubs by cut- 

b tings, is this | "5 | 

i The cuttings muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt year's. 

1 growtb, which muſt be cut with a ſharp knife from the tree 


* 
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or ſurub you defire to propagate 5 they muſt be from about 
fix to ten, twelve, or eighteen inches long, according to theit 
ſtrength and manner of growth; let them be planted in a 
ſhady ſituation, in rows a foot aſunder, and about half that 
diſtance from one another in the row; and every cutting 
inſerted about half its length into the ground. 


Plant Cuttings and Suckers of Gooſeberry and Currant-buſhes, 
| to raiſe a Supply of new. Plants. © PI 
Propagate gooſeberry and currant · buſhes by cuttings. of 
the young ſhoots and ſuckers from the root; by both of 
which methods they are propagated with great facility and 
abundance, though ſome prefer cuttings, 4s thinking they 
are not apt to run ſo much to wood, and produce latger fruit 
than ſuckers, and I have been formerly of the ſame opinion, 
but from farther obſervation found no material difference; 
When deſigned ta raiſe them from cuttings,” they mull be 
ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth, aud ſhouid be cut from 
healthful trees, and muſt be about ten, twelve, fifteen, or 
eighteen inches in length, or more, according to their 
growth. They muſt be planted in rows, twelve or fitteen 
inches aſunder, introducing each cutting one third, or near 


half way into the ground. 


Note, theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in a ſhady border; 
they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
ſecond or third year from planting will bear fruit. + 

And to propagate them by ſuckers, theyrifing abundantly 
from the root in ſpring and ſummer, let them be digged up 
with roots, the firſt or ſecond autumn or winter after ;- trim 
any broken. part of the root, and ſhorten the weak tops, then 
plant them in nurſery rows, and they will form good plants 
in a year or two for the garden plautations. VE” 

Obſerve to train both the cuttings and ſuckers to ſingle. 


clear ſtems, fifteen or eighteen inches; then let them branch 


out at top aud form heads. 
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. G plants will require freſh air at all 
times when the weather will permit. | ER 
In mild days, when the air is any thing moderate, and 
wind (till, let the windows be opened a little, about ten or 
eleven o, clock, and about two or three in the n let 
| them 
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them be ſhut down again. But the time of opening, and the 
time they ſhould be kept open, muſt always be determined 
by the Mather; for there are many changes of weather, 
ſometĩmes in one day, at this ſeaſon. _ 
Ia froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept conſtantly 
ſhut ; and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhurters, if any, 
alſo be ſhut every night; and even in the day-time, when 
the froſt is extremely rigorous, If the froſt ſtill threatens the 
plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
remove the tender plants in front, as far from danger as 
% 18 55 | 
Keep the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and 
keep the flobr and every part of the houſe clean, and free 
from litter of every ſort. „ 
When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be proper 
to keep the green ·houſe cloſe. | : 
Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require it 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al- 
ways, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and 
if ſunny, the better. 1 85 is 
But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 
year to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any ether of the ſuc. 
6: culent plants. Ae 1 
5 Let it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody kinds 
. as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to water, 
ſhould have but a very moderate quantity given them at an 
| one time, at this ſeaſon. 
1 In ſuch green-houſes where there are the convenience of 
flues for occaſional fire-heat in very rigorous weather, 
mould, in time of continued ſevere Noh, make moderate 
fires in the furnace in an evening and morning only, juſt 
ſufficient to warm the incloſed air enough to reſiſt the froſt; 
alſo in very foggy or moiſt weather, may make a very mo- 
derate fire to expel the damp, which often proves pernicious 
to ſome of the more delicate plants. | RIPE TT! x 
But by no means keep a fire in this department but only 
occaſionally as above, and let, it always be very moderate, 
not to force the plants into growth at this feaſon, 
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The Hor-Hovsz, 
T this ſeaſon the hot-houſe requires good attendance, 
for ſome of the pines will now, towards the end of the 
month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your aſſiſtance is at no time 
more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for if the 
heat of the bark · bed is not kept up at that time, the young 
fruit will receive a check more than may be imagined. "As 
notwithſtanding the air of the houſe can be ſufficieatly 
warmed by the flues, yet theſe plants alſo require always a 


moderately briſk growing heat to their roots, but eſpecially 
when the fruit is young; add without that they will be much 


inferior in ſize to what they otherwiſe would have been. 


Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 
bark-bed in which the pots of pines are plunged; and if 
ou find it very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark 
hi forked up to the bottom, But before you proceed to 
this, let the bark be firſt well examined; and if the heat is 
found much decayed, or the bark'confiderably waſted, or 
become very ſmall, or earthy, it will be adviſeable to add 
at the ſame time a little new 1an, firſt removing away ſome 
of the waſted bark at top and ſides, and then fill up with 
new bark, working the old and new well together. hen 


that is done, let the pots be replunged again to their rims, in 


a regular manner, as before. This will enliven the heat 


greatly, and, if done in proper time, the young fruit will 


: 


grow freely. _ | 2 
Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and 


morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, 


for that would be of very bad conſequence, and, to avoid this, 
have a thermometer in the houſe, as a direction to regulate 
the degree of heat. N 1 

Water ſhould be given to the pine - apple plans about once 
a week, if there is a good heat in the tan; but give them 


this article moderately, and let as little as poſſible fall into 
by 4 


the heart or between the leaves at this ſeaſon, 
For the conveniency of watering the pines and other plants 
that are plunged in the bark-bed, you ſhould have a pipe 


made of tin : this ſhould be in three different pieces or joints 


in order that it may be ſhortened or lengthened, as you ſee 
it convenient; one of theſe joints, or pieces, ſhould have a 
fannel made at the largeſt end, that by pouring the water 


. over, 


| 
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out of a handy watering-pot, into the funnel, the water is 
conveyed to the pots in any part of the bed, with greater 
exactneſs, and without pouring it into the heart of the plants, 
or in the leſt diſturbing them, 

A tub, or ciſtern, if it could be conveniently placed in 
the hot-houſe, to hold water, juſt to take the chill off before 
it is given to the plants, would prove of advantage. 

All other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe or ſtove 
ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 

The woody kinds will require it often, but thoſe that are 
of the ſucculent tribe will require it but ſeldom, or, at leaſt 
but very little muſt be given them at a tim. 
Every plant in the hot-houſe or ſtove ſhould be kept per - 
ſectly clean from duſt or any fort of foulneſs; if any thin 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let the ane 
ſorts be waſhed with a ſponge, &c. the others by occaſion- 
ally watering them all over the top. x 

 Kidney-beansraiſed in the Hot-houſe. hs 

"Thoſe who have the conveniency of a hot-houſe, may raiſe 
early kidney-beans with little trouble. The early dwarf 
forts. are proper for this purpoſe, and the ſpeckled dwarf 
alſo ſucceeds remarkably well. beds 

The method is this: fill ſome large pots, or long narrow 
troughs or boxes with rich dry earth, and place them on the 
top of the wall that encloſes the bark- bed; but boxes are 
much the beſt for this purpoſe ; they ſhould be three feet 
long, nine inches deep, ten or twelve inches wide at top, 
and eight at bottom, which being filled with earth, draw a 
drill along the middle an inch deep; drop the beans in the 
diill, three inches a-part, and cover them a full inch, 

If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant four beans in each 
Pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes. 

When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth with 
a little water, which will help the plants to riſe : when 
they are up, water them frequently. The early white 
dwarf, negro-dwarf, ſpeckled dwarf, and the liver - coloured 
kidney-bean, are the beſt for this purpoſe. 

Let the plants be ſupplied with proper waterings two or 
three times a week, and they will grow ficely, and produce 
plentiful crops of beans in March and April. 

Plant a ſucceffional crop in a foraight or three weeks 
after, in ſmall pots, ready for turning out .with balls of 
earth inte the larger pots, & c. ee 


of 


| f Cucum lers in the Hot bosſ. 
Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed and brought to early per 
fection in the hot-houſe. 5 x 2 


Prepare for that purpoſe ſome boxes, the ſame length and | 
depth as for kidney-beans ; but they ſhould be a foot or 


fifteen inches broad: fill theſe with rich earth, and place 
them up near the top glaſſes, or upon the top of the back 
or end flues, obſerving to place the bottom 

foot or more above the top of the flue, * 


the boxes a 


But the beſt ſituation for boxes or troughs, for cucume 


ber plants, is to place them by means of-ſupports within 
about fifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, erecting 
them nearly under, or towards the upper ends of the lights, 
not to ſhade, &c. the other plants. - | 

The ſeed may either be ſowed in ſmall pots, and placed 
in a dung. hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-houſe to 
raiſe the plants, or may be ſown, at once in the boxes, fix 
or eight ſeeds in a ſmall patch; and in a bex of three feet 


long, you may ſow two or three ſuch patches: and when the 
plants are up, they ſhould be thinned out, leaving three 


or four of the ſtrongeſt plants in each place. 
Or, if you raiſe the plants firſt in ſmall pots, plunged in 

the bark-bud, or in a.dung hot-bed, let them be afterwards 
tranſplanted, with a ball of earth about their roots, into. 
the boxes, or larger pots. 72 


When the runners of the plants bave advanced to the 
eutſide of the boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to ſupport - 


the vines or runners, which ſhould be faſtened to them. 


Let them have water frequently, for they will require it 


every other day at leaſt. 


Early Strawberries in the Hot-houſe, © 
Strawberries may be brought to perfection in the hot» 
bu ; and if a few early fruit are deſired, this is the time 
to begin. By, „ 
The ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries are the ſorts that will 
ſucceed beſt; they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to 
take them up and plant them with a ball of earth about 


their roots; but this ſhould be done ſome time before qu 


place them in the hot-houſe. See next month. 


But it is more adviſeaBle to have the plants for this pur- 


pole potted about Michaelmas, or in October, &c. 
Place the pots towards the front of the houſe, near the 
glaſles, and let them have avs nes eſpecially — 


17 


i 
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they are in bloſſom, and the fruit young; but obſerving, 
that when they are 1n bloſſom not to water too freely over 
the flowers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the pots. 


| Of Flowering Plants in the Hut. honſc. 

In the hot-houſe you may likewiſe bring many kinds of 
flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing therein pots 
or boxes containing the plants, any time this month. 

Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey - ſuckles, and 
other {mall deſirable flowering · ſnrubs  pors of pinks, car- 
nations, ſweet- williams, wall and ſtock July flowers, &c. 
and pots or boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted 
either in earth or ſand, alſo ſeeds of any curious annuals, 
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Work to be done in the KiTcuen Gate. 
Cucinbers and Melons. 


TYT7HERE the raiſing of early cucumbers and melons 
| was not begun laſt month, it may now. be com- 
menced the beginning or middle of this with a greater 
proſpect of ſucceſs; obſerving exactly the ſame method in 
making the ſeed hot- bed, ſowing the ſeed, and general ma- 
nagement of the bed and plants, as directed under the head 
cucumbers, &c. in the kitchen garden of January. | 


Ridging out early Cucumbers and Melons raiſed laft Month, 


If the cucumber and melon plants, which were raiſed the 
beginuing or any time laſt month, have not ſuffered by any 
of the accidents that are attendant on them at this ſeaſon, 
they will now be arrived to a proper ſize for ridging out into 
larger hot-bed, finally to remain; a new hot-bed, for one 
or more larger frames ſhould therefore be prepared in due 
time for their reception, | 

_ Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning of this month, as 
much new horſe-dung as will make a bed for one or more 
_ frames, three feet and a half high. The neceſſary quantity, 

is one tolerable cart load to every light; ſo, if for a three- 
light frame, three load is requiſite ; or about ſix and thirty 
or forty large wheel-barrows full; and ſo in proportion for 
every, ſuch frame. The . Oy procured, _ it be 
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thrown up in a high heap, to remain eight, ten, or twelve 
days according to the condition. of it, or quantity you ju» 
intend to uſe, that it may ferment to au equal temperature, 
If poſſible, let the heap be turned over once in the time, 
which will let the rank ſteam and ſtrong ſtench of the dug 
paſs off: and by mixing the parts together, it will mellow, 
and prepare the dung well, by which means it will work 
kindly, when made up in the bed; the heat will be ſteady 
and laſting, and not apt to burn. . 3 
The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 
hot · bed: beyin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt dung 
into the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to hand, 
and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it down with 
the fork from time to time as you go on. In this manner 
let the bed be carried up neatly and even on every ſide three 
feet and a half high; which ſubſtance may appear conſider- 
able at firſt, but we muſt allow for ſettling, as it will pro- 
bably ſettle a foot in leſs than a fortnight. 7 
The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the heat 
the ſooner; tilting the upper end of the lights a little, that 
the ſteam may paſs off. In a week aſter the bed is made, if it 
has ſettled unequ ally, take off the frame, and make the bed 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. 
After this let the ſtate of the bed be daily examined with 
good attentiou ; and when you find the violent heat is over, 
lay in the earth, but be ſure let the burning heat be over firſt. 
The earth for this purpoſe ſhould. be rich, and it ſhould 
alſo be quite dry; for that is a material article to be re- 
garded at this ſeaſon, The earth proper for. cucumbers, + 
may be either any prepared compoſt of rich earth, light 
loam, and rotten dung; or of the temperature of light 
rich kitchen-garden earth, or in default of this may take a 
quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen · garden, | 
provided it be naturally light and dry, and have been well 
enriched with dung: but theſe earths ſhould: be prepare 
three or four months before you want to uſe them, ſo ſhould 
in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and thrown 
up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open to the ſun and 
free air, mixing therewith at the ſame time ſome good rot- 
ten dung, breaking and blending both well together; a 
due quantity of this compoſt heap ſhould be carried into 
ſore ſhed, or other * place, open in front * 
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ſun, a month or a fortnight at leaſt before you want it, that 
it may be preſerved perfectly dry for earthing the bed. © 
Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a buſhel 
or rather more, of earth, juſt under the middle of each 
light, raiſing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten or 
twelve inches high; then let the ſpaces between the hills, 
and quite to the fides of the frame, be covered with the 
ſame ſort of earth, only two or three inches thick at this 
time, but which is by degrees to be augmented till raiſed as 
high as the top of the hills, as hereafter directed. 

— The reaſon for laying the earth in little hills, and not 
earthing the bed fully at once, 1s by way of precaution, 
in caſe of violent after-heat, and in which caſe it will 
more readily paſs off in ſteam, between the hills, and like- 
"wiſe becauſe we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days 

ſooner than if it was to be earthed all over at once to the full 
thickneſs ; for if the bed ſhould burn after the plants are in, 
you can more readily prevent the earth, and alſo the roots 
of the plants, from being burnt thereby, by drawing the 
earth away round the bottom of the hills if it burns, and 
ſupply the place fill with more freſh mould: ſo that if the 
bed was to be molded at once all over to the intended depth, 
the above precaution could not be praftifed. ' 

As ſoon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the glaſſes: | 
and by the next day, the hillocks of earth will be warm; 
if they be, level the top of each a little, ſo that they may 
be about eight or ten inches thick, or thereabouts ; then 
proceed to put in the plants. $93 PII! $520 

Previous to this, obſerve, that as having, laſt month, 
directed the plants to be pricked into (mall pots, and as 
they are now to be turned out of theſe pots with the ball of 
earth entire, and planted, one pot of plants in each of the 
above hills of earth, it is adviſeable, in order to have the 
whole ball of earth adhere cloſely about the roots, to give 
the pots ſome water the day before they are to be planted; 
and the method of planting is this: having ſome pots of the 
ſtrongeſt plants ready, place your hand on the ſurface of 
the pot, taking the ſtems. of the plants carefully between 
your fingers; then turn the mouth of the pot downwards, 
and ſtrike the edge gently on the frame; the plants, with 
the ball of carth to their roots, will come out entire; then, 
"waking a hole in the middle of each hill of earth, place 
one pot of plants, with the ball entire, in each hole, cloſing 
the earth well round the ball, and about an inch over the 


top, 
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top, bringing the earth cloſe round the ſtems of the plants; 


then give a very moderate watering towards the outfide of 
the ball of the plants; obſerving ro uſe ſuch as have ſtood 
in the bed long enough to take the chillneſs off; and let as 
little as poflible touch their leaves and ſlems at this time: 
this done, then ſhut all the lights down cloſe for the preſent, 
till the ſteam riſes again ſtrong, then muſt be tilted a little 
behind in proportion, to give it vent. | OE 
plants being now ridged out, it is neceſſary to cover 
the lights every night with mats, putting them on about 
half an hour, or an hour, or little more or leſs, after ſun- 
ſet, and uncover again in the morning about ſun-riling : 
in covering up, never let the ends of the mat hang dowa 
low over the ſides of the frame, which would ſtifle the plants 
and draw up a hurtful ſteam. 635 


” " 


Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the wea- 


ther is any thing favourable, by raiſing the upper end of the 
glaſſes an inch or two, or in proportion to the ſharpneſs'or 


mildneſs of the outward air and heat and ſleam of the bed. 
In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this ſea- 


ſon, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acroſs the ends of 


the lights, where tilted to hang down over the place where 
the air enters the frame; the mat will break the wind and 


ſharp air before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be a 


due proportion of air admitted, without expoling them 


directly to it; and there will alſo be full liberty to let the 


ſteam paſs off. 


Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with e 
there be a ſtrong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, let the l ghts! | 
be raiſed a little behind when you cover up, and let them te- 
main ſo all night, and uſe the mats as above mentioned, io 


hang down before the place where the glaſſes are raiſed. 
One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a 
conſtant growing heat in the hot - bed, ſo as to keep the 


plants in a ere growing ſtate. The firſt thing to be ob- | 


ſerved toward this is, that in fix or eight days aſter ridging 
out the plants, provided the heat of the bed is become mo- 
derate, it will be very proper to lay ſome kind of dry long 
litter, waſte hay, fern, ſtraw, &c. round the bed, laying it 
near a foot thick, and as high as five or ſix inches up the 
ſides of the frame: but this will be particularly ſerviceable: 


if very wet weather, but more eſpecially, if driving rains,” 
or ſnow, as alſo, if there be cold piercing winds; 'all of 


which would chill the bed, and, without the aboye precau- 
e tabs; | D z e tion, 
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tion, wou'd ſometimes occaſion ſuch ſudden and great decay 
of the heat, as to prove the manifeſt deſtruction of the plants: 
whereas the above lining of litter will defend the bed, and 
preſerve a fine heat till the dung begins naturally to decline, 
or decay of itſelf, which is generally in about three weeks or 
a month after the bed is made, when the warmth of it muſt be 
renewed by adding a lining of freſh hot dung cloſe to its ſides. 
But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this bed, mind that their roots have not too 
much beat; for it ſometimes happens that a bed, after the 
mold and plants are in, will begin afreſh to heat ſo violent - 
ly, as to burn the earth at the bottom of the hills; and 
without ſome precaution. is taken, the burning will ſoon 
reach the roots of the plants : therefore, for the firſt week 
or ten days, let the bottom of the hillocks be at times exa- 
- mined, by drawing away a little of the earth around; and 
if any burning appear, remove the burnt earth, replace it 
with new, and by drawing fome of the earth away quite 
round, let the hills be kept as narrow as they will juſt ſtand, 
fo at to ſupport the plants, and ſo let them remain till the 
danger of burning is over; and then put the earth round 
them again. a i i" 95 ke 
When the great heat abates, or the roots of the plants begin 


to appear throygh the ſides of the hills of earth, then begin 


to add ſome earth all round them; about three days after 
you may lay ſome more; and in two or three days after 
that you may earth the bed all over, to the full-thickneſs, 
as to be equal with the top of the hillocks, But befor 

ou lay the freſh earth to the ſides of the hills, let it fir 
be at night in the frame, laying it up towards the outfides, 
that it may acquire an equal degree of warmth with that in 
the bed; then it will not be in danger of chilling the roots 
of the plants. 

The next particular care is, that of lining the hot-bed, 


when the heat declines; therefore, when the heart of the 


bed begins to decreaſe much, let a lining of good hot 
dung be applied in due time to the back or front of the bed, 
or to both, if the heat is very low. The dung for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be prepared in the fame manner as that for 
making the bed. Remember, that if there was a lining of 
dry litter laid round the fides of the bed, to defend it from 
wet, &c. as before directed, this muſt firſt be removed. be- 
foreyou apply 'the lining of the dung, then apply the lining 
cloſe: to the ſides of the bed, about eightcen inches . 
| | 8 a 
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and ſhould. be raiſed about four or five inches higher than 
the dung of the bed, to allow for ſettling: lay ſome earth 
on the top of the lining, to keep the ſteam of the dung from 
coming up that way; which, it it did, would be apt to enter 
the frame, at the place where the lights are raiſed to admit 
air, and prove of bad conſequeace to the plants. 


Of Stopping or Pruning the above Plants. 
The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, ſhould 
be ſtopped or pruned, if not done before, at the firſt joint, 
by. pruning off the top of the firſt runner-bud ; this will 
cauſe then to ſend out fruitful runners. ghd. 
This operation ſhould be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the ſecond rough leaf is about 
the breadth of a ſhilling, having the runner-bud at its baſe, 
and the ſooner this is detached, the ſooner the plants acquire 
ſtrength, and put out fruitful runners. *' 
It is to be done in the following manner. | 
You will ſee arifing at the bottom of the ſecond rou | 
leaf, and as it were encloſed within it, the end of the firſt 
runner. This appears like a ſmall bud; which bud, or 
runner being the top of the plant, is now to be taken off 
cloſe, and may be done either with the point of a pen- 
knife or ſmall ſciflars, or pinched off carefully with the 
finger and thumb; or, when it is very ſmall, it may be 
picked off with the point of a pin or needle ; but which- 
ever way you take it off, be careful not to go fo cloſe as to 
wound the joint from whence it proceeds. 1 
Having thus pruned, or ſtopped the plants at the firſt 
Joint, they will by that means very quichy get ſtrength, as 
will plainly appear in a few days; and in about a week, or 
ten or twelve days, after being thus treated, will each be- 
gin to ſend forth two or three runners; which runners'will 
probably ſhew fruit at their firſt, ſecond; or third joints; 
for if the main or firſt runner was not to be ſtopped as 
above, it would perhaps run half a yard, or wvo ſeet in 
length, without putting out more runners to fill the frame, 
or without ſh-wing a ſiogle fruit; ſo that it is upon theſe 
Liter.l ſhoots, or runners, produced after ſtopping the 
are that the fruit is moſt likely firſt to appear in any to- 
erable time in the ſeiſon; but let it be alſo obſerved, that 
when the ſaid lateral ſhoots have three joints, and that if 
any of them do not then ſhew fruit at either of the joints, 
it will be proper to pinch off the tops of ſuch ſhoots at the 


third joint, which will wud their putting forth a ſupply 
| | h n 9 
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of two or three new ſhoots, ſome or all of which will moſt 
likely be fruitful ; and after this, let the plants take their 
own coutſe or growth: and if the bed is well managed, 
and the plants are forward, they will probably produce 
fruit the end of this month, or beginning; or middle of next; 
but for the farther management of the bed and plants, ſee 
nexth month. 


. Of ſowing Cucumber and Melon Seed. | 

As there may be many perſons who did not begin laſt 
month to ſow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be 
proper to take notice, that the beginning, middle, or any time 
of this month is till a good time to begin that work, mak- 
ing a ſeed hot · bed for ſowing the ſeed, as directed in January, 
hoſe which are ſown at this time, will, with good ma- 
nagement, produce fruit in the end of March, or beginning 
of April; and thoſe ſown in the middle or latter end of the 
month, will have fruit the end of April, and will bear plen- 
ufully in May. 3 
The beginning of this month is a very good time to be- 
gin to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. | 
The feed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, muſt be of the ſome dimenſions, and 

the ſeed ſown, and the plants managed as directed laſt 
month. B14 

But obſerve, that to be well ſupplied with either cucum- 
ber or melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to have 
a reſerve in caſe of accidents to aby already planted out, it 
will be very proper to ſow ſome ſeed at three different times 
this month. * 1 
Or theſe may be ſown each time, in ſuch cucumber hot- 
beds or ridges as are already made; and when fit to prick 
out, let it be moſily in ſmall pots, as directed in raiſing the 
plants laſt month, and plunged in the back part of the ſame bed. 

They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or to 
ſupply any deficiency in the preſent beds. | 


Forcing Aſparagus. | 

Hot-beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 
time in this month. : ES 

For the purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, we muſt be pro- 

- vided with proper plants; theſe are previouſly raiſed in the 

natural ground from ſeed, as hereafter directed, which be- 

ing tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed into other beds in the 

common ground, and having two or three years growth 

- there, they are then in a proper ſtate for forcing ; obſerv- 

| 8 n. 
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ing, that the neceſſary quantity is from about five to fix or 


ſeven hundred for a bed for a three light-frame, and ſo iu 
pope for two or more ſuch frames; for theſe plants in 


ot-beds ſhould! be crowded very cloſe, in order that by - 


having as many plants as poſſible in each frame, they may 
produce a proportionable ſupply of aſparagus, to recom- 
pence ſufficiently for the great trouble and expence requi- 
ſite in forcing. | | 104 ITS 
The hot-beds, ſor this purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, 
are made of freſh horſe-dung, full of heat, and mult be 
made very ſubſtantial; provide, therefore, a proper quan 
tity of the above ſort of dung, and ſhake it up in a heap 


The dung being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
hot-bed, either upon level ground, if the ſituation is wet, 
or for the convenience of having plenty of good earth at 
hand for earthing the bed, it may be made in a convenient 
quarter of the kitchen garden, where may be digged 
trench the width of the intended bed, and about half 
foot deep, laying the earth ready for uſe: then let the 
bed be made for one or more three-light frames in a range 
allowing for it to be three or four inches wider on every 
fide than the frame, and make it a yard high at leaſt, and 
when at its proper height, level the top even and ſmooth : | 
then directly, without putting on the frame as yet, earth | 
it all over ſix or ſeven inches thick, for the immediate re- 
ception of the plants, for no time muſt be loſt in m. king 


as directed for cucumber hot-· beds; and in a week or a fort- 
night, according to the quantity and quality of the dung, 
it will be of a proper temperature for making the hot-bed. 


the moſt of the hot-bed in forcing aſparagus ; but remarks. . - 


ing, the frame muſt not yet be put on, for the heat of the 
bed being very ſtrong at firſt, the framing it would make ir 
heat too violently, — n 
The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 
a proper quantity of aſparagus plants, proceed to place them 
on the ſurface of the earth: previoully raiſing at one end a 
ſmall ridge of earth five or fix inches high, againſt which 
to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, mark on the 
ſurface the width of the frame, and then begin and place the 
Plants againſt this little ridge of earth, as cloſe to one ano- * 
ther as poſſible, drawing a little of the earth to the bottom of 
'the roots, then place others againſt theſe in the ſame man- 
ner; and ſo continue laying them one againſt another, as 


cloſe every way as poſſibſe to the width of the mark for the 


frame, from one end to the other of the bed, with their tos 
hi . '- HY or 


0 
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or crowns all upri; ht, and of an equal lexel, then; when 


the whole bed is thus planted, let ſome moiſt earth be di- 
redtly banked up againſt the outſide roots, all around, as 
high as their tops; which done, cover dhe crowns of the 
roots all over with light rich earth, about two inches thick, 


which concludes the work for the preſent ; dll the buds or 
young ſhoots of the aſparagus begin to appear through the 


earth. TY 
When the buds therefore of the aſparagus begin to appear 
through the ſurface of the earth, then prepare to add ano- 
ther portion of three or four inches depth of more mold: 
revious to this, a wreath of thick ſtraw bands ſhould b 
xed round the top of the earth of the bed, cloſe to the 
edge, to ſecure this farther ſupply of earth, and to place 
the frame on; for this purpoſe make ſome large —— 
hands or ropes, three or four inches thick, and having a 
quantity of ſmall, ſharp- pointed wooden pegs, fix the ſtraw. 
band down neatly along the top of the earth, next the edge, 
juſt in the proper place, to receive the bottom of the frame, 
Tor it ſexves boch to ſecure the ſecond covering of earth, 
and ſupport the frame when it is put on; when the wreath 
is thus fixed, then cover the young buds of the aſparagus 
all over with a ſupply of light earth, three or four inches 
thick, or has high as the top of the aforeſaid wreath ; for 
there muſt be a fufficient depth of earth for the buds to 
thoot through, that they may be of a proper length. 
Having applied the ſecond addition of earth, then, if you 


| judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be pro- 


. > Obſerve, that if during the time the bed is without the 


per to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of ſtraw- 
— 4 and as ſoon as thus placed, put out the lights. 

After the frame is placed on the bed, it is neceſſary, if 
there is a great ſteam, to raiſe the lights at top occaſionally 
an inchhigh, or thereabouts, to give the ſleam vent to paſs 
away, and to admit freſh air, but eſpecially when the buds 


- 


firſt begin to appear. 


frame, there ſhould happen.exceflive rains, or great ſnow, 
it is proper to cover occaſionally with. mats or ſtraw, &c, 
But it muſt be remarked, that for the firit week or fort- 


: night after the bed is made, and the aſparagus planted, that 


the fate of its warmth ſhould be every day carefully examin- 
ed: for that purpoſe, thruſt two or three long ſticks down 
betwixt the roots into the dung, in different parts of the bed,; 
when upon drawing up the ſticks, once or twice a <a 


2 


1 
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and feeling the lower end, you can readily judge of the de- 
gree of heat: if it is found to be ſo violent as to threaten 
to burn the earth and ſcorch the roots, it will in that caſe 
be adviſeable to bore, with a long thick ſtalce, ſeveral wide 
holes in the.dung, on each fide of the bed, alſo in the earth 
juſt under the roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank 
ſeam and burning quality af the dung paſs off more freely; 
but, when the heat is become moderate, the holes muſt he 
cloſed again. | | 9 

Likewiſe obſerve, when the heat is moderate, it will be 

very proper to lay a quantity of. dry long litter round the 
ſides of the bed, which will preſerve a fine kindly growing 
heat, and will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy 
rains, ſnow, &. | 77 

But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame 
3s put on, the heat will be beginning to deeline, when you 
ſhould prepare to renew it as ſhon as'poflible z which is to 
be done by applying a lining of hot dung to the ſides of it, 
as directed for cucumber and melon beds. 

Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine weather daily, eſpeci - 
ally if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, when the buds begin 
again to appear, for freſh air is neceffary both to give them 
colour, and prevent their drawing up too fat and weak; 
therefore, in fine ſunny days, either tilt the upper ends pf 
the lights an inch or two, or ſhove them a little down, as 
may be convenient; but keep them cloſe in all cold or very 
bad weather, and always on b . 
8 


neee 


* 


Continue to cover the gla 
ſtraw. 2 " 
The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will 
begin to produce aſparagus abundantly in four or five weeks; 
and, provided the hear be kept up, will continue producing 
buds in great plenty for about three weeks. A bed fora _ 
three- light frame will, for that time, produce three or fonr 
hundred buds a-week. Sol 7. 

The method of gathering the aſparagus in hot-beds, is to 
thruſt your finger down gently into the earth, and break 
the buds off cloſe to the roots, which they will readily do; 
but the cutting them with a koite, as practiſed in the naau- 
ral ground, would, by reaſon of the buds coming-upfoxeryx BB 
2 under another, deſtroy as many or more than you _ 
Sather. 4 „ 

When it is intended to have a conſtant ſupply of aſpata- 

Zus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the natural 
. D 6 ground 
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ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot-bed every 


three weeks or a month. | 
A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for every 
new bed; for thoſe which have been once forced in a hot- 


bed are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either in a hot bed 
or the natural ground. | | 


When deſigned to raiſe aſparagus. plants for forcing, 


ſhould ſow ſome ſeed every year, in a bed of rich earth as 


directed below; obſerving, when the plants are one year 
old, to tranſplant them into an open compartment, in rows 
nine inches aſunder, and about the ſame diſtance jn the row : 


when they have two or three ſummers growth, they are 


then fit to be taken up for forcing : but if they ſtand three 
years before you take them up, they will produce much 
lar ger buds. ; | | 

It is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground al- 
ways employed at the ſame time with aſparagus plants for 


the above purpoſe; that ie, one piece for the ſeed-bed with 


ſeedling plants, which ſhould never ſtand longer than one 
| before tranſplanted; the other two pieces ,to be with 
tranſplanted plants; one to be a year's growth from the 


or firſt fortnight in March; it ſhould be ſown in a ſport of 


light rich ground; ſow it tolerable thick and tread it down 


time of planting before the other; by which method of 
ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting out a quantity of 
plants every ſpring, you will, after the firſt three years, ob- 
ain a freſh piece of plants every year, fit for forcing. . 
The ſeaſon io ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 


evenly, then rake it into the ground in a regular manner. 


See March. | | 
The ſeaſon to tranſplant the plants from the ſeed-bed is 


zin March, obſerving the method as directed in that month. 


The ſeaſon to begin to make hot-beds for forcing theſe 
plants, is according to the time you defire to have the plants 


fit for uſe; for inſtance, if you defire them at Chriſtmas, 
begin in the ſecond or third week in November, | 
Such perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 
ſelves for forcing, or fuch as deſire to be furniſhed with 


plants for that purpoſe till their own are ready, may in ei- 
ther caſe be furniſhed with them, at moſt of the kitchen- 
rs near great cities, but particularly thoſe near Lon - 
don, many of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely for for- 


The 
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They may be purchaſed generally by the rod of ground 
they grow upon, and about eight or ten ſhillings per rod 
is the price : there are generally between twoand three hun- 
dred roots in a rod; and two and a half, or three rods at 
moſt, is ſufficient for a three-light frame. TI 

Theſe plants, if Lang packed up in hampers, or 
boxes, with ſtraw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance ;_ I 
have had them come fixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for 
forcing, when they have come very ſafe, and produced buds 
plentifully. BA ; 

: - Muſhrooms. _ ag” 

Take care that the muſhroom beds are ſtill well defended 
from heavy rains and froſt; both of which would deſtroy 
the ſpawn, x | | 


: - 


I The covering of ſtraw. ſhould never be leſs than twelve 


or fifteen inches thick, on every part of the bed. If the 
wet at any time has penetrated quite through, any part 
of the covering, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and replaced 
with ſome that is clean and dry, _ go ht 
For the particular management of theſe beds, ſee Sep- 
iember. | q . 
Kidney- Beans. ; ; 
The beginning of this month you may make a hot-bed for 
ſome early kidney beans. 2 7 2 
Prepare for that purpoſe ſome new horſe-dung, as di- 
rected for cucumber and other hot-beds; with which let the 
beds be made about two feet and a half high, and long 
enough for one or more frames. Make the ſurface of the 
bed even and ſmooth, and put on the frame. When the 
beat is become moderate, let the. bed be covered with rich 
light earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drills 
from the back to the front of the frame, a foot aſunder; 
and an inch deep. Drop the beans therein two or three 


inches apart, and cover them an inch deep with earth. 


The beſt ſorts for this purpoſe, are the early white dwarf 
black, dun, and liver-coloured dwarf kidney-beans, be- 
cauſe they come earlier, and do not run ſo ſtrong or ram- 
pant as the other ſorts ; you may alſo plant the ſpeckled 
dwarf kind, which will continue longer in bearing than the 
other ſorts. When the plants begin to appear, raiſe the 
lights every day, to admit air, which will ſtrengthen - 

them. When they are up, let them have moderate ſprink- 
lings of water at times | | 


For their further mana ſce the article Kidneys 
Beans in the work of en FR 
| | Small 


' 
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So the different ſorts of ſmall ſalladiug once a week, 
or ten days, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radifh, rape, and 
Theſe ſmall herbs, if open mild weather, may now be 
ſown in beds or borders of vatural earth, in the common 
ground; but, provided you have the conveniency, it will 
notwithſtanding, be proper to ſhelter the bed with a frame 
and lights; or with bell or hand-glaſſes; or where theſe 
are wanting, you may ſow the ſeeds on warm borders, and 
mielter them at night, and in bad weather, with a cover- 
ing of mats. TN | 8 
| _ Chooſe for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of dry light ground; and 
in digging it, let the earth be well broken, and alfo well 
raked, to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſmooth; then 
draw flat ſhallow drills, about three inches aſunder ; fow 
the ſeed very thick, and cover it about half a quarter of an 
inch deep with the earth; and, if it is intended ro cover 
with glafſes, let them be directly put on; and when the 
plants come up, give air by raiſing the lights behind, or 
by taking them off in fine d.ys. | 
But if the weather ſhould now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant fupply of 
"theſe ſmall heibs are wanted, or that they are wanted as 
foon as poſſible, or at any particular time, it will for the 
greater certainty of procuring them, be ſtill proper, where 
it can be obtained, to raiſe them in a flight hot - bed. 
Make the bed with freſh horſe-dung, about eighteen 
inches high, ſet on the frame, and cover the bed wit 
earth, four or five inches thick. . 
Sow the ſeed thick on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate; 
(fee Fanuary;) and fift as much fine earth over as will juſt 
cover it; put on the lights, and when the plants appear, 
give plenty of air. | 
About the middle of the month, if open and mild wea- 
ther, may begin to ſow ſmall fallading on warm bor- 
ders, in the open ground; and, if the weather continue 
mild, it will ſucceed tolerably well without any covering. 
When theſe plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to come up, they ſometime; raiſe the earth 
in a kind of cake upon their tops, which conſequently re- 
tards their growth; they may be greatly affiſted by bruſh- 
ing or whifking the eanh lightly with your hand, or == 
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the end of à fmall ſlender birch broom, which will break 
ſeparate, and ſcirrer the earth; after which the plants win | 
ſhoot freely, and riſe regularly in every part. 1 05 
When theſe young plants in the open —— happen 
to be attacked with morning hoar-froſts, that if, before 
-the ſun riſes. upon them, you water them out of a water- 
ing-pot, with the roſe or head on, to wath off the froſty 
rime, it will prevent them from changing black and going | 
off, and they will continue freſh and good for uſe; dut 
the ſun firſt comes and thaws them, they generally become 
black, and of little worth. eee re | 
| Care of Cauliflower- Plants, | F 
Cauliflower-plants in frames ſhould have the free air 
every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off. 
About the end of the month, if- mild, ſettled weather, 
you may tranſplant ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants into the 
place where they are to remain. Plant them in a quarter 
of rich, well-dunged ground, thirty inches, or a yard 
diſtance each way. | 
Cauliflowers. under hand or bell-glaſſes, ſhauld alſo be 
thinned out towards the end of the month, if fine wea- 
ther; that is, if there are more than one or two under 
each glaſs; let all above that number be taken away. Ob- 
ſerve to take up the weakeſt, and let the ſtrangeſt remain, | 
and draw ſome earth up round their ſtems, till continuing | 
the glaſſes and give air, by titling one fide. The plants 
which are taken up ſhould be planted in another ſpot of 
ground, the ſame diſtance as above. | | 5 
* e it is the cuſtom with ſuch 
gardeners as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the ſame piece, a crop of ſpinach and radiſhes, 


? 


which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 


tarding the growth of the cauliflower-plants: for by the 
time they begin to advance conſiderably, the radiſnies and 
ſpinach will be all cleared off for uſe; but when this is in- 
tended, it is moſt eligable to ſow the ſeed before the cault. 
flowers are planted; a week or fortnight or more, before, 
if thought neceffary. 
Soxving-Canliflower-Seed. | 
| Sow cauliflower: ſeed the beginning of this month, to 
raiſe: ſome plants to ſucceed the early crops; but in order 
to bring the plants up ſoon, and to forward them twelve 


days or a fortnight in the growth, it will be r to ſow 


Make 
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Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high, and 
put a frame on; then lay four or five inches thick of rich 
earth over the bet. | | 63D 
So the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put on the glaſs. 

When the plants appear, let them have air everyday, by 
railing the glaſſes a conſiderable height; and in mild wea- 
ther the lights may be taken entirely off in the day-time, 
not be kept too cloſe, for that would 


for the plants mu 
draw them up weak. . . 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad 
weather, with mats, fixing hoops, long ſticks or poles, 
arch - ways acroſs, and over theſe draw the mats. 
Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate ſhow- 
ers of rain do not fall. | | ef, 


| Tranſplant Cabbages. 
Early ſugar-loaf cabbages, and other cabbage plants, 
ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain, 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning of the month ; but 
if they are weakly, or much cut by the froſt, do not put 
them out before the end of this month, or beginning or 
middle of March. . | | 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in. Put 
in the plants in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and al- 
low the ſame diſtance between the rows, if deſigned to 
ſtand to grow to full ſize for a main crop; but if intended 
to cut them up young, in May and June, plant them only 
half a yard or two feet aſunder. | 
5 Sow Cabbages and Savoys. 
So ſome ſugar-loaf and other ſummer cabbages, and 
large autumnal kinds, about the middle or latter end of 
the month, for. ſummer and autumn uſe, Theſe will ſuc- 
ceed the early plants, for they will be fit to cut in July 
Auguſt, and September, &c. TH 
But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed man 
of the plants which were ſown. laſt Auguſt, to ſtand the 
winter for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, he proper 
to ſow ſome of the early ſeed as ſoon in the month as the 
weather will permit; and if a few is forwarded by ſowing 
them in a fight hot-bed, it would be a great advantage. 
Soy alſo ſome red cabbages for next winter's ſupply- I 
| « N 455 avoy · 
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Savoy-ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the 
middle or latter end of this month. | ABLE 
Thoſe which are now ſown will be ready in September, 
and they will be finally cabbaged by October, and will con- 
tinue in good perfection all November and December, 8&c. 

C:bbages and ſavoys for ſeed may be planted this month, 
if not done before. Take up the plants in a dry day, 
clear off all the large leaves, and plant them three feet 
aſunder each way, by the method explained laſt month, 
placing them ſo deep that no part but the crown' of the 
head may appear. | Longs Labs and 

| -* Sowving early Celery. x. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 
month, prepare a ſmall bed of light rich earth in a warm 
border, to ſow ſome upright celery ſeed in, for an early 
crop. , | 

Break the earth very fine, and either ſow the ſeed on 
the rough ſurface, and rake it in lightly ; or firſt rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, ſow the ſeed thereon, and cover it 
with light earth, ſifted over near a quarter of an inch 
deep; or the ground being formed into a three or. four 
feet wide bed, and the ſurface raked, then with the 


* 


back of the rake trim the earth evenly off the ſurface a 


quarter of an inch deep, into the alley; ſow the ſeed on 
the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it evenly ; 
and lightly trim the ſurface ſmooth — But thoſe who de- 
fire to have the plants come in pretty forward, ſhould'fow 
the ſeed in a flight hot-bed, under a frame and lights, or 
hand-glaſſes; or in default of theſe, cover on nights and 


dad weather with mats; being careful in either method 


when the plants come up, to admit then the free air * 
mild day.— The plants for this ſowing come in for 
ly. Sick 
There would not be many of theſe early ſown paves 
planted out, but only juſt a few to come in before the ge- 
neral crop; for they will ſoon pipe in the heart, and run 
up for ſeed. See March, April, and Mayr. 


"Radiſhes, JI 
Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to ſ 


ſome ſhort-topped radiſh ſeed, to ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt 
month, Dig another piece at the ſame time, and ſow it with 


ſalmon radiſh-ſeed ; they will ſucceed the ſhort tops, About 


a fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more of both _ 


ſorts be ſown, in an open ſituation, in large portions, * wor 


- 
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Rey be a regular-ſupply of theſe roots in their proper 
eaſon. ' | | 
Let them all generally be ſowed broad-caſt on the rough 
ſurface, either in a continued ſpace, or in four five feet 
wide beds, and rake. them in with an even hand; or in 
ſowing large crops in the main quarters, in one continued 
ſpace, that, if dry light ground, it is eligible, before raking 
io, to tread down the ſeed lightly, then rake it in regularly. 
You may ſow among the radiſh a ſprinkling of ſpinach 
and lettuce-ſced ; the ſpinach will come in after the radiſh, 
and the lettuce after the ſpinach. 
If early radiſhes are required as ſoon as poſſible, let ſome 

dwarf ſhort-tops be ſowed in a flender hoi- bed, in the man- 
ner directed laſt month. 


Turnep-rooted Radiſb. | 
Sow a few of the ſmall white turnep radiſh to draw for 


fallads in April and May; they eat criſp, and are agreeably 
Hayoured. See March and April, for pariiculars of hem. 


x 3 Spinach, | 

Winter ſpinach will pow advance in growth: clear out all 
weeds, and thin the plants for uſe as wanted. See March. 
So ſpinach about the beginning of this month, if mild 
weather; let fome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 
and ſow it thin and regular, and rake it in evenly. Y 

_ Spinach may be- ſown between rows of cabbages, cauli- 
Rowers and heans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce, The 
ſmoo: h-feeded, round-leaved-kind is the beſt to ſow now; and 
i defired te bave a conſtant ſupply, let the ſowings be re- 
peated every fortnight or three weeks, See March. 


| Socuing and planting Lettuces. 

About the beginning of this month, if the weather is 
mild, you may — ſeveral ſorts of lettuce · ſeeds, on warm 
borders. The white and green cos kind, and the Cilicia 
and cabbage lettuce, are proper ſorts to ſow now; you may 


alſo ſow ſome of the brown Dutch and Imperial lettuces, 
or any other ſorts: let the ſeeds be ſown tolerably chick, 


and rake them in lightly as ſoon as ſown. 

If the weather ſhould be cold at the beginning of the 
month, you may ſow cos, or other lettuce-ſeeds, in a 
frame, and cover them occaſionally with glaſſes or mats, 
on nights and ſharp weather ; obſerving, that when of due 
fize they are to be tranſplanted in the full ground. _ 

Bur, in order to have a few come in pretty forward 4 

| 15 tram- 
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tranſplanting, there may de a little and white. cos 
ſown on a gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to trauſ- 
plant a fortnight ſooner than thoſe in the full ground. 
The green cos lettuce, is the hardieſt, comes in ſoone 
for uſe, and is the beſt ſort to ſow early. e 
' Lettuces which have ſtood the winter in warm borders, 
or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this month, if quite 
mild weather, be thinned out where they ſtand too cloſes 
let them be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot diſtance 
each way, for they will require ſa much room to grow. to 
their full fize: the plants which are drawn out ſhould be 
planted in an open ſpot of rieh ground, a foot aſunder; 


and give a little water as ſoon as plante. K f 


| TY Carrots and Pars. 
Prepare ſome ground about the middle or latter end of 
this month, in which to ſow carrots and parſneps, - _ 

Theſe roots grow largeſt in light gound, and the farther 
from the trees the better; for they Wo belt in an open 
expoſure. Let the ground be trenched one full ſpade deep 
at leaſt, but if double digged two moderate ſpades, it will 
be of particular advantage in promoting long 'handſome 


| Toots, both of the carrots and parſneps ; let the clods be 


well broken, and lay the ſurface even. 3 
They muſt be ſowed ſeparately, each ſort in diſtin 
compartments; either dividing the ground into four: or 
five feet-wide bed, or remain in one continued plot; ſow 
the ſeed on the rough ſurface, and not too thick; as ſoan 
as ſown, and if light dry ground, tread them in Mn 
with the et pretty clofe together, then rake the ground, 
dee next month. „ RE: 
Plant carrots, parſneps, and bects for ſeed; let therg 
be planted in rows two feet aſunder. | 
| Beet. f 4% | 
This is now the time to begin to ſow the different ſorts 
of beet; the red bꝭ et for its large rom; and the green and 
white ſorts for their leaves in ſoups, ſtewing, &c. 5 
Beet- ſeed being pretty large, it is an eligible method 
eicher to ſow it in Gl, in order that it may be more 
regularly interred in the earth, all an equal depth, or to 
do it in with a blunt- ended ditbl& in rows; ler drills be 
drawn with an hoe, about an inch deep, and ten or twelve 
inches aſunder; ſow the ſeed therein thinly, and earth 
it over an inch thiek; and if you ſow 'it by detting in, 
have a blunt dibble, and in lines à cot ulunden, dot In 
| | 2 
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an inch deep, and fix or eight inches diſtance in the row, 
dropping three ſeeds in each as you go on, and cover them 
in; and when the plants come up, leave only one of the 
ſtrongeſt in each hole. | Its 

The red and other ſorts muſt be ſown ſeparate, for it 
is the root of the red ſort only that is uſed, and the leaves 
of the white and green kinds. | 

But if you do not chooſe to ſow the ſeed in drills, it 
ſhould be ſown in a piece of ground, whoſe ſurface lies 
pretty rough ; then tread in the ſeed, and rake it with a 
large rake, that the ſeed may be buried in a proper depth. 
- 216) e nin and Leekss, | | 

- About the middle, or latter end of this month, you may 

get ſome ground ready for ſowing onions and leeks. 


Chooſe a compartment for each where the ground is good, 
and not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten dung in, 


it will be of great advantage to the plants. Either divide 


the ground into four or five feet- wide beds, or ſow the ſee 
in one continued compartment, each ſort ſeparate ; ſo 


them in a dry day, on the rough ſurface, moderately thick, 


and as regularly as poſſible: then tread them down evenly, 
and rake them in with regularity, _ BY 

Or there may be a thin ſprinkling of leek-ſeed ſown 
with the onions, the onions being generally at their full 
growth, and drawn off, in the middle of Auguſt ; the leeks 
will then have full fcope, and grow to a large 1 
But when it is intended to ſow leeks, in order to be 
afterwards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be 
_ ſeparate, and pretty thick, in beds about four feet 

oad, R PETS | 
The leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and July. 


| Obſerve the directions there given. 


In ſowing onions and leeks, let the ſame rule be ob- 
ſerved now as directed in March; both with regard to 
the treading and not treading in the ſeed, and of the ne- 

Arinisg the ground into beds, 


Dig an open quarter of ground the beginning of this 

—— for N full crop of beans. Windſor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and other large beans, are the propereſt to plant 
at this ſeaſon for the main crops. Plant theſe large beans | 


in rows a full yard aſunder, and plant them five or fix 
inches diſtant-in the row. wa 
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You may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of "Bag if 
required, Several of them are great bearers ; ſuch as the 
long-pods, Mum ford's, white Os broàd Spaniſh, 


and the like kind, fee the catalo luke, ck them in 
rows two feet and a half, or a y alu either by dib- 


ble, or drill them in three inches deep. 
Sowing Peas. 

Sow a principal crop of peas the 1 of this — 
in an open piece of nd; may ſtill continue ſowing Aa 
ſucceſſion of the hotſpurs, and other ſmall kinds; and it is 
now a fine ſeaſon to fon fan crops of the __ ſorts of peas, 
ſuch as marrowfats, rouncivils, &c. 

For the marrowfats and other large peas, draw drills 
three feet and a half aſunder; but if you intend to ſer 
ſticks for theſe large kinds of peas to climb upon for ſup- 
pon, you muſt draw drills four feet aſunder to ſow them 


Hotſpur, and other ſmaller kinds of peas, ſhould be 
ſown. in drills a yard aſunder; and if you intend to place 
ſticks for them to run upon, allow. three feet and a half 5 
diſtance between the rows. 
| Earthing up, Beans and Peas, 

Beans s which are up, and advanced from two 
or three. to yg or ſix inches high, ſhould. have eartn 
drawn up to their ſtems, which will ſtrengthen them, and | 
protect them from froſt. Let this be done in a mild ary day. | | 


Scorzonera, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſley. : 
The latter end of this month you may ſow (corzoners, 
ſalſafy, and Hamburgh parſley. 2 
Theſe plants are in ſome families much eſteemed for 
their roots, which are the only parts that are eaten. 
The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner 


of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
alone or with fleſh-meat, like young carrots, &c. 


Theſe are fit for uſe from July till March, : 
Dig a piece for each where the ground is light, 217 in 
an open ſituation. Sow the ſeed thin and even, on ſe 
2 beds, either in ſhallow drills fix or eight inches dif- 
tance, and earthed over half an inch, or ſowed on the 
rough ſurface, and rake them in equally : they are all to 
remain where ſowed, and the plants thinned in May or 
June, to ſix inches diſtance. : 15 
Borage, Burnet, Lovage, Anyelica, We. + LILIES, 
Vou may now ſow borage, burnet, clary, and ae, 
Orac 
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orach, carduus, dill, fennel, bugloſs, ſorrel, and ſuch-like 
herbs, about the middle, or any time of this month, when 
the weather is open. EY 


Angelica and lovage may alſo be ſown at the ſame 
time. | | 
Som all the above ſeed thin, and each fort ſeparately, 
in a border or beds of light earth, and rake them in 
evenly ; but the angelica and lovage delight in moiſt ſoils ; 
ſome of all the ſorts may both remain where fowed, 'thin- 
ning the plants a foot or more aſunder; and ſome planted 
out in ſummer in beds that diſtance, See Func. 


Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Hyſſop. 


— Thyme, marjoram, hyſſop, and ſavory may be ſown 
about the latter,end of this month. Let a warm ſpot of 
Tight rich ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for 
theſe ſeeds ; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 
the ſurface ſmooth ; ſow.the ſeeds thereon, each ſort in 'ſe- 
parate beds, and rake them in light and evenly. 3 

They may remain, ſome where ſowed, and the xeſt 
Planted out in June, &c. ae 

Coriander and Cherwil. 

Cortander and chervil, fer ſoups and-fallads, &c, may 
be ſown any time this month, when the weather is open, 
Draw ſome ſhallow drills, and fow the ſeed therein 
thinly, and cover them rather more than'a quarter of an 
inch with mold, eſpecially the coriander-ſeed. 

Theſe plants are al vays to remain where ſowed; and as 
they ſoon fly up to ſeed, muſt be ſowed every month, &c. 


| © Garlic, Rocambole, and $hallots, 
Prepare ſome beds to plant garlick, rocambole, and 
ſhallots1n. Let the beds be four feet wide, and plant the 
roots in rows length - wiſe in the beds: nine inches ſhould = 
be allowed bet xeen the rows: the roots ſhould be planted 
fix inches diſtant from each other in the ruw, and two or 
three inches deep. , : 
They may be planted either with a dibble, or in drills 
drawn with a hoe. F250 
8 Sotumg Parſley. | | 
This is a proper time to ſow the full crop of parſley, 


either in drills along the edges of the quarters, or borders; 
5 | or 


— 
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or in continued rows nine inches aſunder, as directed the 
laſt, and ſucceeding, months. | 


o 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes may be planted, about the middle or latter end 
of this-month, if open weather. T 2 
Theſe plants are propagated by plauting their roots, 
being the potatoe itfelf, either whole, or cut in pieces, 
It will be beſt to procure tolerable large roots and 
divide and cut each into two, three, or more pieces, 
minding that every piece be turnithed with one or two 
buds, or eyes. 2 
They muſt be planted in rows two feet-aſunder ; and a 
foot or fi fteen inches diſtant from each other in the rom, and 
plant them about four or ſive inches deep. 1 
The method of planting them is either with a large 
dibble, making a hole for each ſer, or holeing them in by 
making ſmall openings with a ſpade, or may be planted 
as you dig or plough the ground, by placing them in the 
trenches or furrows, allowing them the diſtances above 
mentioned. See:potatoes in- March, 
Or for early potatoes, ſome early dwarf kinds may be 
planted in a hot-bed the beginning of this month. 


Horſe Radiſh. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either | 
cut from the top an inch or two long, or ſome old roots | 
cut into 33 eee =p 88 ä * FR) 
The meth this ; firſt procure a quantity of proper 
ſets, which may be either the ſmall offers that arifs from 
the ſides of the main roots, of which take cuttings of their 
tops an inch or two long; or may ufe alſo the top or crowns 
of the old roots, when taken up for uſe, in cuttings of the 
above length: or in default of a ſufficieacy of crowns or 
tops of either, you may divide a quantity of old knotty 
roots Tnto cuttings of an inch or two long, as aforeſaid ; 
which, if furniſhed.each with two or three buds, or eyes, 
they will make tolerable ſets : but give preference to cut- 
tings of the crowns or tops, if enough can be produced; 
obſerving, that when intended to make a freſh plantation, 
you ſhould, during' winter, &c. when you take the plants 
up for uſe, reſerve all the beſt off-ſets for planting ;alfo 
the crowns of the main roots; but this latter is only -prac- 
ieable in private gardens; for. where the large roots are 
| | | de- 
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deſigned for ſale, their tops muſt not be taken off, which 
- would render them unſaleable in market; therefore the 
market gardeners always reſerve the ſtrongeſl off · ſeis ariſing 
either from the bottom, or emitted from the ſide of the 
main root. | | 
Being thus furniſhed with a proper quantity of ſets, 
then proceed to prepare the ground for their reception ; 
and they may either be planted with a dibble after the 
ground is dug, or trenched in as you proceed in digging 
the ground. . | 
Chooſe, however, an open ſituation, and as light and 
deep a ſoil as the garden affords ; which trench regularly, 
one good ſpade deep at leaſt. | 
Then proceed by dibble planting, in the following man- 
ner. Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning 
at one end of the piece of ground, range a line croſs-ways 
and with the dibble make holes about fifteen inches deep, 
and be careful to make them all of an equal depth; which 
you may readily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, 
fifteen inches from the lower end, ſo thruſting it always 
down to that mark, making the holes fix inches aſunder, 
dropping, as you go on, one ſet or cutting in each hole, 
with the crown, &c. upright, taking care to fill or- cloſe 
the holes up properly with the earth, and let the rows be 
two feet aſunder. EIT | | | | 
The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, 
is, that opening a trench at one end in the common me- 
thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good ſpade 
deep; and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one row 
along the bottom of the trench, with their crowns upright 
about fix inches aſunder ; then dig the next trench the ſame 
width and depth, turning the earth into the firſt trench 
over the rows of ſets ; thus proceed, trench and trench, to 
the end. f 
By practiſing either of the above methods of planting 
horſe-radiſh, the ſets will ſhoot up E ſtraight | | 
root-ſhoots, quite to the top, whereby they will be. lon 
and ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their Ra length; 5 
will ſometimes attain tolerable perfection in one ſummer's 
| growth. | 5 | | 
When the whole is planted, the ground may then be 
ſown with ſpinach, which will comequp time enough to give 
the radiſh. full room to grow ; for 275 will not come bp 


\ 
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till the beginning or middle of May, when the ſpinach will 
be moſtly all gathered. - 3 1 
They muſt be kept clean from weeds for about a month 
or fix weeks; after this the leaves-will cover the ground, and 
prevent the growth of weeds. ; 
In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michael- 
mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe 
but it will be.adviſeable to let the principal part ſtand to 
have- another ſummer's growth, when they will be very 
tine and large. 43 5 
When vou take up theſe roots, it ſhould be done regũ- 
farly, not digging up a root here and there, as we often 


ſee practiſed iu private gardens, but beginning at the firſt 


row, and proceeding from row to row, according as you 
want them; obſerving to throw out a trench cloſe along 
to the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the root goes, but 
not to looſen the bottom thereof, which is called the ſtool. 
Having thus cleared the earth away _ to the ſtool, or 
bottom of the roots, then with a knife, cut each root off 
level, cloſe to where it proceeds from. - - ha | Te 

All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots, muſt be left in 
the ground undiſturbed ; for theſe yield a fupply-of fine 


roots the ſucceeding year; and when the roots are then dug 


up, the old ſtools ſtill remaining produce another ſupply 
the year after; and thus, if permitted 10 ſtand, they con- 
tinue, as often as the produce is gathered, to furniſh a 
freſh ſupply- the ſucceeding ſeaſon : and in that manner 
continue producing a full crop of fine roots for many 
ears. 

, But care muſt be taken when digging up the roots, al ua: 
to clear the old ſtool from all ſtraggling or ſmall roots what» 
ever; and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to draw up all ſmall 
plants riſing between the rows. | 


| ' Sowving Turnepre | 

So a little early Dutch turnep-ſeed about the middle e 
latter end of the month, in a warm lying open ſpot of 
light ground; but as theſe early ſowed plants will ſoon run 
to ſeed before they attain any tolerable ſize, ſhould: fow 
only a ſmall quaytity at this time to come in early in May. 
See March and April. ; * 


Fi os Planting Liguorice. 5 
Now prepare ſome deep ground to plant liquorice where 
required; 5 


the ground ſhould have three ſpades depth of 
| E good 


; 9 
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good ſoil; and alſo digged that depth for the root, the only 
uſeful part, to run conſiderably deep. in the earth. | 

Procure ſets of the ſmall horizontal roots which run near 
the ſurface of the ground, cut them into lengths of ſix 
inches, and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard aſunder, 
by half that diſtance in the row, placing them wholly 
within the earth; as ſoon as planted, may ſow a thin crop 
of onions on the ſame ground the firſt year. Keep them 
clean from weeds all ſummer, and when the onions come 
off, hoe the ground well ; and in winter ſlightly dig the. 

round between the rows. © _- pb wt 

They muſt be permitted to have three years growth, cut- 
ting down the decayed ſtems every autumn or winter, in 
October or November, and in the third or fourth year, the 
main roots will be of full length and ſize; then di 
up in winter, bogwang at one end of the ground, a 
opening a trench three feet deep to get quite to the bottom 
ot the firſt row of roots; ſo cominue trenching the ground 
row and row, the above depth, taking out all the roots as 
you go on, digging them clean up to the bottom. 
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The FRUIT GARDEN. 


Pruning. 


RUNING of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhould 
be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, before 
the bloſſom buds are far advanced. When the buds of theſe 
trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and nailed, 
inany of them will be unavoidably rubbed off in performing 
that work. | | 
"Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts as 
are uſcleſs, both in the old and young wood, and leave a 
proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's young wood, for the next 
jummer's beating; that is, in reſpect to uſeleſs old wood, 
a ] ſuch branches as have advanced a conſiderable length, 
and produced no young ſhoots, proper for bearing this 
year, nor ſupport branches that do, are uſeleſs, and 
ſhould now be cut out, to make room for better; ob- 
ſerving that a proper ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year's 
ſhcots mult be left, at due and equal diſtances, in every 
it where poſſible ; for theſe bear the fruit to be ex- 
peed next ſummer, leaving them four, five, or fix inches 
aſuncer; at the ſame time cut away all the ill placed and 
| uous 
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ſuperfluous ſhoots, and very luxriant growths, together 

with part of the former year's bearers, &c. to make room 
for the ſucceſſional bearing ſhoots, as in January; and as 
you go on, let the ſupply of reſerved ſhoots be ſhortened, 

each according to its ftrength. Shoots of a vigorous growth 

ſhould be ſhortened but lutle ; that is, you may cut off 
about one fourth of its original length; thoſe of a moderate 
growth ſhould be ſhortened more in proportion, by cutting 
off about one third': for inſtance, a ſhoot of eighteen inches 
may be ſhortened to twelve, or thereabouts ; and obſerve 
the — proportion, according to the different lengths of 
the ts. 8 | 

But for the more particular method of pruning theſe 
trees, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in 138 * 

Nail the ſhoots or branches ſtraight, and cloſe to the wall; 
at the diſtance of four, five, or ſix inches from each other, 

And for the method of pruning and ordering young trees 
of theſe ſorts (that is, ſuch are one, two, and three years 
old from the budding) ſee the work of the Fruit Garden 
both in Fanuary and March. 

| Prune Apples and Pears, in Eſpaliers and Walls, 

Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries, againſt walls or 
in eſpaliers; and, if poſſible; let the whole of them be 
finiſhed this month. : ES | 

In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 
that as the ſame branches or bearers remain many in 
a proper fruitful ſtate, continue them trained cloſe and 
ſtraight to the wall, or eſpalier, not ſhortening their ends, 
but ſtill continue training each at full length, as far as the 
limited ſpace admits, and laying them in about fix inches 
aſunder. < » 

In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches 
where much crouded (that is, if the bearing or principal 
branches are cloſer than four, five, or fix inches from one 
another), ſome ſhould be pruned out; obſerving in this 
caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated, and parti- - 
cularly ſuch as appear to be moſt unlikely to bear, b 
being either worn out, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed wir 
fruit-ſpurs or ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month. Likewiſe 
obſerve, that when neceſſary to make room in any parti- 
cular part of the tree, to train more regularly any _ 
ble branches, which are evidently well adapted for 
bearing, room muſt be made 7 them, by 2 
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ſuch barren branches as above deſcribed. And if the branches 
in general have been laid in too cloſe, let ſome of the work, 
as above directed, be here and there taken out. | 

When any old or large branches are to be taken out, 
let them be cut off clole to the place from whence they 
ariſe, or to any convenient branch which they ſupport, 
and which you- ſhall think convenient to leave; tor in 
cutting off either old or young branches, never leave any 
ſtump. Ef = 

After taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order to 
be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall ſce neceſſary, to 
train them all at equal diſtances; or when there are ſeveral 
large branches to be taken out in different parts, the whole 
tree ſhould be unnailed; then you can more readily train 
the whole in exact order. | 

Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood is 
wanting, leave ſome of the beſt ſituated of the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots, ſuch as directed to be left in the ſummer pruning, 
to fill up the vacancies ; and generally a leading one at 
the end of each branch, where room to train them, But 
all others of the laſt year's ſhoots, not wanted for the above 
purpoſe, ſhould every one be cut off cloſe to the place from 
wheuce they proceed, leaving no ſpurs but what are natu- 
rally produced. The proper fruit-ſpurs are ſuch as were 
deſcribed laſt month, being produced on the ſides and ends 
of the branches, and are from about half an inch to an inch 
or two in length. | : 

Let theſe fruit-ſpurs be well attended to in pruning, care- 
fully preſerving all thoſe of a freſh, plump, robuſt growth; 
but thoſe of a worn-out or rugged unſightly appearance, or 
that project conliderably long and irregular from the front 
of the branches in a fore-right direction, ſhould generally 
be diſplaced, in order to preſerve the regularity of the 
trees, cutting them off cloſe, and new ones will be en- 

couraged in places contiguous. 

__ Having, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, left moſt of 
the general ſhoots and branches at their natural length, as 
before adviſed, in all places where there is full ſcope to ex- 
tend them, let them be all trained in regularly in that order, 
and nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, or tied to the 
eſpalier, five or 6x inches diſtance, . 
For the management of young trees of theſe ſorts, ſee the 
work of the Fruii-Garden, in January and March, 
; 8 | | 


Prune 
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Prune Standard Fruit- trees. 


Standard fruit-trees, in the orchard or garden, may be 
pruned any time this month u here neceſſary; obſerving only 


to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, decayed branches, 


and caſual worn- out bearers as do not promiſe to bear well, 
and that crowd the others, and all ſuch as aſſume a rambling, 
croſs-placed, very irregular growth. Where the branches 
in general are crowded, let ſome be cut away in a thinning . 
order, in a regular manner, ſo that the principal bras hes 
may ſtand clear of each other. 72 ' 
If any old trees are greatly infeſted with moſs, which 
ſometimes over-run the branches, let it now be cleared oft," 
for it much impoveriſhes the trees and fruit, 


Ry 


Prune Fines. 


Vines may be pruned now, but the ſooner that work is 
done the better. In pruning vines, obſerve to cut out part 
of the former bearers, and long extended old naked 
branches, to make room for the bearing wood. 1 855 

The laſt year's ſhoots are properly the bearing wood ; that 
ie, they produce ſhoots the enſuing ſummer, and theſe ſhoots 
bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon : care muſt therefore be taken to 
leave a proper ſupply of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots - 
iu every part of the tree; and take rare always to have a 
ſucceſſion of young wood coming up regularly, from and 
towards the bottom of the wall. + 1 * 

Leave the branches or ſhoots in general at equal diſtances, 
at leaſt eight or nine inches from each other. | | 

Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to its ſtrength ;- 
from three or four to five or fix joints long, and in ſhorten- 


ing generally cut ſloping behind, and about half an inen 


above an eye or bud, 
Let all the branches and ſhoots be trained ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each other: 
none cloſer than the diſtances above-mentioned. | | 
But for the particular method of the winter ordering theſe + 
trees, ſee the work of eee Foes &c, | | 
Plant cuttings of vines to raiſe a ſupply of new plants 


where required. See next month. 
ö Fig Trees. 
Fig-trees may be pruned about rhe middle or latter end 


of this month; and may likewiſe be planted. For particular 


remarks and direAions, ſee March. 
E 3 Prune 
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Prune ard plant Gooſeberry and Current trees. 


Gooſeberries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if 
omitted in the former month. In pruning theſe ſhrubs, 
obſerve to cut away all croſs-growing branches; and regu- 
late ſuch as advance in a ſtraggling manner from the reſt, 

Where the branches in general ſtand ſo cloſe as to in- 
terfere, let them be thinned properly, ſo that every branch 
may ſiand clear of the other, ſeven or eight inches diſtance. 
See the Fruit Garden of laſt month and Ofober, for more 
particulars in pruning theſe ſorts, | | 

Let theſe ſhrubs, in ſtandards, be always trained with 
2 ſingle ſtem, clear of branches, a foot from the ground, as 
directed in the former month. | 7 5, thong 

Gooſeberry and currant trees may be planted any time 

this month. Seven or eight feet is the proper diſtance, and 
they ſhould never be planted cloſer, | 375 

For the method of propagating theſe by cuttings and 
Juckers, ſee the work of the Nzr/ery in this, or ſome other 
ef the winter or ſpring months. 


5, Raſpberries. 4 J 

Raſpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould be 
Completed this month. In pruning raſpberries, obſerve 
to clear away all the old wood which bore the fruit laſt year, | 
and to leave three, four, or five of the ſtrongeſt of laſt years 
ſhoots, ſtanding on each root, to bear next ſummer: all 
above that number, on every root, muſt be cut away cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground, and all ſtraggling ſhoots be- 
tween the main plants muſt alſo be taken away. 

Fach of the ſhoots which are left ſnould be ſhortened, 
obſerving to cut off about one third or fourth of their ori- 
ginal length. 

The ſhoots of each root, if conſiderably long, may, when 
pruned, be plaited or tied moderately two or three together ; 
tor by that method they ſupport one another, ſo as not to be 
borne down in ſummer, by the weight of heavy rains, or 
violent winds. '* : 

Wben you have finiſhed pruning, dig the ground be- 
tween the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away all 
ſtraggling roots, and leaving none but ſuch as belong to 
the ſhoots which are left to bear. See the Fruit Garden of 
laſt month. 1 | | | 

New plantations of raſpberries may be made this month, 
where wanted ; let them be planted in rows, four feet — 
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der, and let the plants be three feet diſtant from each other 
in the rows. Sce laſt month, &c. | 


The plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould now be cleaned, 
and have their ſpriog dreſſing. Firſt _ or cut off any 
remaining ſtrings or runners ſrom the plants, and clear 
the beds from weeds and litter of every ſort ; then either 
hoe, dig, or looſen the ground between the plants, or at 
the ſame time, digging the alleys, from which may be 

ſpread ſome earth between the rows, and cloſe round every 

plant: this will ſtrengthen them, and make the plants 
flower ſtrong, and produce largy fruit. We 
Strawbernes may be planted about the middle or latter 
end of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in 
growth ; but the beſt time.is in Auguſt, 'orthe beginning 
of September; then they will bear fruit the ſummer after: 
not but thoſe planted now will take root freely, but will 
not bear any fruit to ſignify till the next year: obſerving 
the proper fets for planting are the young of-ſets or runner 
plants of the laſt ſummer, which procure from beds of old 
plants that are in full perfection for bearing, taking them 
up with good roots, not from worn-out very old ſtools. 
Prepare for theſe plants a piece of good ground, if 
loamy .the better, and let ſome good rotten dung be 


dug in. | 72 
- off 


Divide the ground into beds, four feet wide, with all 
at leaſt eighteen inches wide between them. Plant t 
ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot three 
inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diftance between plant 
and plant in the rows. 85347 
But the largeſt kind of ſtrawberries, fuch as the hautboy; 
Chili, &c. ſhould be plamed eighteen inches diſtant every ._ 
N | | | B 
The Alpine, or prolific ſtrawberry, ſhould likewiſe be 
planted fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant every way, that 
there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take 
root, this kind of ſtrawberry being different in its manner 
of bearing from the others; for the runners which they ſend 
forth in ſummer take root at every joint, and each of the 
Joints produce bloſſoms and ripe fruit the ſame ſeaſon; and 
theſe runners often yield the largeſt and faireſt fruit, which 
are generally in their utmoſt perfect on in Auguſt and Sep- 
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But this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in June, 
with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that time 
till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, provided the 
weather continues open and mild till that time. 

Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in hot- 
beds, &c. the beginning, middle, or any time in this 
month, with good ſucceſs ; having two years old bearing 
plants in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in the 
hot-bed, and managed as explained in the ſame work in 
January. | | 
Be careful that all ſtrawberries in hot-beds have the 
glaſſes raiſed a liitle behind, every day, when the weather 
is any thing favourable, to admit air to them ; and let the 
plants have moderate watering*. | 

If the heat of the hot- beds fall off much, you ſhould re- 
new it, by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both 
fides of the bed, as you ſee it neceſſary. Cover the glaſſes 
every night with mats, or other covering. 

Now is alſo a very ſucceſsful time to place pots of fl raw- 
berry plants in the hot-houſe, or in any forcing houſes, &c. 
and they will bear early in good perfection. See the hot- 
houſe, and forcing early fruit, page 82. ; | 


Planting Fruit-trees. 


Fruit-trees of all ſorts may be planted any time this 
month, when the weather is open. 

Let every kind be planted at proper diſtances, ſo that 
they may have room to grow without interfering with 
each other, in the ſpace of a few years, which is often the 
caſe in many gardens, | p 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhou!d never be planted 
nearer than fifteen feet aſunder againſt walls, nor need. 
they be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet diſtance, 

Apples and pears for walls and eſpaliers ſhould not be 
planted leſs than eighteen or twenty feet aſunder, but in 
ſome caſes, iwenty-five feet is a more eligible diſtance ; 
though it appears conſiderable at firſt, yet if grafted, &c. 
upon free ſtocks, they will readi'y fill that ſpace, and bear 
confiderably better than if confined, ſo as to require to be 
often ſhortened to continue them within bounds ; however, 
generally allow them not leſs than eightcen or twenty feet 


diſtance. "IO 
Plums 
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Plums and cherries deſigned for wulle and eſpaliers, 
ſhould be planted from fifteen to eighieen or twenty feet 


diſlance. . 15 Ft 

The above diſtances appear a great way, when the trees 
are firſt planted ; but in ſeven years time, the advantage 
in allowing them proper room, will appear.; and it ſhould 
be obſerved to allow trees planted againſt low walls a great» 
er diſtance than for higher walls, in order that in default 
of height, there may be proper ſcope to extend them hori- 
zontally.. | BIEN 

For the particular foil and fituation proper for the-dif- 
ferent kinds, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in Novem- 
ber. | | | 
Standard fruit-trees ſhould generally be allowed thirty or 
forty feet diſtance, and let none be planted cloſer than from 
twenty to thirty feet diſtance in a garden, eſpecially full 


ſtandards; and if an orchard: is to be planted, let the trees 


be thirty or forty feet diſtant every way. | 
The rule which we adviſe, is to plant full ſtandard ap- 
ples and pears not leſs than thirty or thirty-five feet di- 
ſtance every way; and ſtandard cherries and plums twenty- 
five feet apart; and almonds, quinces, and medlars, twen- 
ty feet: obſerving, theſe are the leaſt diſtances. which 
thould be allowed: but where there is good ſcope of ground 
to allow them five, ten, or twenty feet more room, it will, 
in che end, prove of greater advantage when the trees ar- 
rive at full growth. el 0 


Walnuts and cheſnuts ſhould be planted thirty or forty | 


feet apart, or more, | 
, Filberts to be ſer fifteen or twenty feet aſunder. 

Mulberry-trees twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance. - 

In planting fruit-trees of any kind, let care be taken 
that they are not planted too deep, for that is a more ma- 
terial article than many gardeners imagine. Open fuc 
each tree a hole wide enough to-receive the roots freely, 
without preſſing againſt the ſides, and abaut a ſpade deep. 
Then, having the trees ready, being digged up with a 
good ſpread of roots, let the ends of the ſtraggling roors 
be pruned, and cut off ſuch-roots as are broken or bruiſed ; 
then ſet the tree in the hole, and fee that all the roots ſpread 
freely as they ſhould. do; and. in. deptk, fo as the upper- 
moſt roots be only from about three or four, to five or fix 
inches below the general ſurface. _ 

" "WC, | Break 
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Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
roots, and ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in 
Cloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth is all in, 
tread the ſurface gently, to fix the tree properly. 


| Support new-planted Trees. 


Support tall new-planted ſtandard fruit trees with ſtakes, 
28 ſoon as they are planted, that they may not be rocked 
about by the wind, which would greatly retard their 
taking tooot. | 

Dwarf-trees muſt alſo be fecured from the power of the 
wind; and thoſe againſt walls ſhould alſo be faſtened 
thereto ; and, if eſpaliers, faſten them to the rails. 


Dreſſing Fruit-tree Borders. 


Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when 
have finiſhed pruning and nailing, If they have 
n digged before, let > A ſurface be loofened where it 
has been trampled in doing the neceſſary work about the 
trees. e 
This will be of ſervice to the trees, and the borders 
will appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow 
or plant with what you think neceſſary. 


| Grafting. 

Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 
month, if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, 
may then be grafted; and you may alſo graft apples. 
For the method of grafting, ſee the work of the Nur/ery. 


Forcing early Fruit in F orcing-houſes. 


1 of this month may begin to force fruit 
trees in hot-walls, peach-houſes, cherry-houſes, &c. by 
aid of fire or other artificial heat; the proper ſorts 
are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, 
plums, &c. having young trees for this purpoſe that are 
arrived to a bearing ſtate, and planted in November in 
the borders, &c. of the forcing departments, or may 
have ſome alſo in pots to remove therein at forcing time 
occaſionally. The trees may be both as wall-trees and 
fome cherries in ſmall ſtandards, and managed, in regard 
to pruning, as thoſe in the open ground, -M 


. 
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Let moderate fires be made every evening, or if there 
is a pit within the forcing houſe, in which to have a barks 


or dung hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight. 


before you begin the fires ; and if a bark bed is intended, 
fill the bark pit with new tanner's bark; or if a dung hot» 
bed, make it with freſh hot horſe dung; and when it has 
ſettled. down ten or twelve inches, lay that depth of tan 
ner's bark at top. Theſe beds will ſupport a conſtant 
moderate warmth, and ſerve in which to place pots of 
dwarf cherries, and pets of ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawber- 
ries, which will have fruit very early, and in great per- 


feclion and plenty. Contiaue making fires every even- 


ing ſoon after ſun-ſert, and ſupport them till bed-time, ſo 
as to warm the air of the houſe till morning, when the fice 


may be renewed moderately, but not conſtantly all day, 


elpectally if there is the aſſiſtance alſo. of a bark or dung 
hot-bed, unleſs it is froſty or very ſharp cloudy weather, 
or occaſionally in foggy damp mornings for an hour or 
twWo. 


' Admit freſh air to the trees every moderate day when 
ſunny, either by ſliding down ſome of the upper ſloping 


glaſſes, two or three inches, or drawing ſome of the up- 
rights in front a little way open, ſhutting all cloſe towards 
the afternoon, or as ſoon as the weather changes cold; 
giving air more fully as the warm ſeaſon increaſes, 

Give alſo occaſional waterings both to. the borders and 
aver the branches of the trees before they bloſſom; bu 
when in flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well fer, 
deſiſt from watering over the branches, leſt it deſtroy the 


fecundating male pollen of the anthera deſtined for the 
- impregnation of the fruit, Afterwards let them have 
water freely three times a week in fine weather, always with 


foft water, if poſſible. 


The fires may be continued every night till April or 


May, being careful never to make them ſtronger than to 
raiſe the internal heat much above 60“ in the thermometer 
in peach and cherry-houſes, and 70 in. vine-houſes. 
According as ha 

nue aſſiſting it by proper waterings ; and give it free air 
every warm ſunny day; and when advancing towards 
ripening, encaurage a ſtrong heat by the ſun in the mid- 


dle of the day, by admitting leſs or more air in propar- 


In, to forward its maturity, and promote a rich favour. 
— * 6 a | When 


fruit advances. to full growth, conti- 
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When the fruit is all gathered, remove all the glaſſes, to 
admit the full air to the trees till next forcing ſeaſon. 

In the above forcing departments may allo place pots of 
currants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries. * 


I * 


— 
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The PLEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tender funnel Flowers. 


& BOUT the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to prepare for ſowing 
ſome of the more curious forts of tender annuals 
The choiceſt kinds are, the double balſams, cockſ- 
combs, and tricolors, the globe aramanthus, marvel of 
Peru, diamond ficoiges, or ice plant, egg plant, ſtramo- 

nium, browallia, &c, (See next month.) All theſe re- 
 quire the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed to bring them 'forward, 
in order that they may blow early, and in ſome tolerable 
perfection. | 
Therefore, about the middle of this month, provide 
fome new horſe-dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap, 
and in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to 
make the bed. Let the bed be made about two feet and 
a half thick of dung, making the top level, and then ſer 
on the frame and glaſs. When the burning heat of the 
bed. is over, lay on the earth, obſerving that for this uſe, 
it muſt be rich, light, and perfectly dry, and muſt be 
broken pretty ſmall, by rubbing it between rhe hands, 
the depth of earth on the bed muſt be about five or fx 
inches, making the ſurface level and ſmooth, 
The ſeed may either be ſowed on the ſurface, obſerving 
to ſow each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter 
of an inch deep, with light earth, that has been lifted ; 
or you may draw ſome ſhallow drills with your finger, 
from the back to the front of the bed, and ſow the ſeeds 
therein, and cover them as above, or may ſow them in pots. 

When the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every 
day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 
have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind to 
cover the glaſſes every night with mats. 

But in raiſing the above annuals, if it is required to be 
ſaving of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cu- 

F eumber 
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cumber or melon hot-beds at work, you may ſow them in 
pots, and place them in thoſe beds to raiſe the plants, which 
may be afterwards tranſplanted in the ſame, or into a nur» 
ſery hot-bed, to forward them to a proper ze. See April 
and May. 32323 

For the further management of theſe plants, and direc- 
tions for ſowing a general ſupply of the ſame ſorts, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other tender annuals, ſee the work of the 
Pleaſure Garden in March. = | 


Sou Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette, 


The-ten-week fiock is a pretty annual; none make a 
more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and 
it continues a long time in bloom; and the mignonette im- 
parts a ſweet odour. It is now time, about the beginning, 
and towards the middle or latter end of this. month, to 
ſow a little of the ſeed, to raiſe a few plants to blow early 
in the ſummer. 1 ok) 5 
This ſeed may either be ſown. in a flight hot-bed, or in 
a warm border, or bed of natural earth, for the plants are 
tolerably hardy; but by ſowing the feed at this time in a 
moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much for- 
warder, and the blow will be ſtronger and earber, by three 
weeks or a month, than thoſe ſown at the ſame time in the | 
natural ground. . Rs, | 
But where a hot-bed cannot be readily procured, ſome. 
ſeed may either be ſowed in one or more large pots, placed 
under ſhelter of a frame and glaſſes, or hand glafles, &. 
or towards the middle or latter end of this month, let a 
ſmall ſpot of a warm border be neatly digged, 'and there 
mark out a bed about three feet broad; ſow the ſeed to- | 
lerably thick on the ſurface, and rake it in neatly, or may 
be ſowed in drills; then arch the bed over with hoops, | 
and cover them with mats every night, and in bad weather. 
But if the above bed of natural earth could be covered - 
with a frame and glaſs, or with hand-glaſſes, it would be 
a greater advantage to the plants. a 
When the plants have been up about a month or ſix 
weeks, they ſhould be iranſplanted where they are to re- 
main, | By | 
But if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed-bed, ſome” of 
them, when they have been up about three weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a flight hot- 
bed, which will forward them conſiderably, and ſome in 
{mall pots placed therein, three plants in each, or others 
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upon a warm border, three inches aſunder; and when 
they have ſtood a month, all thoſe not potted, ſhould be 
planted where they are to remain, 
' Harqch Annual Flower-ſeeds. 
About the end of this month, if the weather be mild and 
dry, you may ſow many ſorts of hardy annual flower-ſeeds 
in the borders, and other parts of the pleaſure garden. 
The ſorts proper to ſow at this time are lark-ſpur and 
fl »s-adonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſweet-ſcented and Tan- 
gier-peas, candy-tuft, dwarf-lychnis, Venus“ looking- 
glaſs, Lobel's catch-fly, Venus* navel-wort, dwarf-poppy, 
nigella, annual fun flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, and 
hawk-weed, with many other ſorts. See the Catalogue of 
Annua!s at the end of the book. | 
All the above ſeeds muſt be ſowed in the places where 
you intend the plants ſhall flower, in beds, borders, pots, 
&c. they muſt not be tranſplanted, for theſe forts will not 
ſucceed ſo well by that practice. The following is the me- 
thod. : 
Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall. patches, at due diſtances, 
each patch being ſix or eight inches over, breaking the 
earth well, and making the ſurface even; draw a little 
earth off the top to one fide, then ſow the ſeed therein, each 
fort in ſeparate patches, and cover it with the earth that was 
drawn off, obſerving to cover the ſmall ſeed about a quarter, 
or near half an inch deep, according to their fize ; but the 
ſweet peas, and ſuch like large feed, muſt be covered an 
inch deep. | 1 
When the plants have been come up ſome time, the 
larger-growing kinds ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, 
be regularly thinned ; abſereing to allow every kind, ac- 
cording to its growth, proper room to grow. 
For inſtance, the ſun-flower to be left one in a place; the 
oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three; the 
lupines, four or five in a patch; the convolvulus the fame | 
number; the reſt may be left thicker. See May, &, | 


n Bhruing Aunuals early in a Hot. honſe. | 
Any ſorts of deſireable annuals of moderate growth may 
be flowered early in a hot-houſe with little trouble, ſowing , 
the ſeeds in pots, and placing them in the bark-bed, &c. 
Plant hardy fibrous-rooted I lowering-plantse 


| Now you may plant, where wanted, moſt ſorts of hardy 
fibrous-rooted floweripg-plants both of res and 
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biennials, ſuch as polyanthuſes, primroſes, London · pride, 
violets, double daiſies, double chamomile, thrift, gen- 
tianella, hepaticas, and 3 | 

Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanuls, catch-fly, 
ſcarlet-lychnis, double feverfew, bachelor's-button, car- 
nations, pinks, ſweet Williams, columbines, Canterbury. 
bells, monks-hood, Greek valerian, tree-primroſe, fox- 
glove, golden rods, perennial aſters, perennial ſun-flowers, 
holly-hocks, French honey-ſuckles, and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other ſorts, obſerve to diſ- 
poſe them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in 
ſuch order as there may be a variety of colours, as well as 
a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during the 
flowering ſeaſon. | 


_ Dreſs the Auricula Plants. 


. — We | 
| Now dreſs the auricula plants in pots, and add ſome: 
freſh earth to them, provided it was not done the latter end 


of January, But this is now a more proper ſeaſon for per- 
forming this neceſſary work; obſerving the fame method 
as directed laſt month, and the ſooner it is now done the 
better, | 

The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be treated 


with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds will _ 


ſoon begin to appear; therefore the plants ſhould be de- 


fended from froſt and cold heavy rains. | | 


This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvaſs, or 
glaſs; but every mild and dry day the plants muſt be en- 
tirely uncovered. | Bo: | 

Sow Auricula and Polyanthus Seed, | 

Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any time in 
this month ; they will grow freely, and the plants from this 
fowing will riſe well. Fheſe ſeeds may be ſowed in a warm 


ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or large pots filled. 


with light rich earth; but the pots or boxes are ofien pre- 
ferred, becauſe they can readily be removed to. different. 
ſituations, as the ſeaſon may require. | 5 
| Thele ſeeds muſt be ſown tolerable. thick, and covered 
with light earth, about a quarter of an inch deep. 

Place the boxes in a fituation well defended: from north» 
erly winds, and open to the morning and .mid-day ſun: in 


two months or ten weeks tune they mult be removed to a 


more ſhady place, 
ap 


LEY 
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'In June or July they will be fit to tranſplant; for which 
ſee the work of the Flower Garden in that mont. 


Tranſplant Carnation Plats, 


Tranſplant the carnation plants in mild weather, which 
were raiied laſt year from layers, into the large pots where 
you intend them to remain to blow, if not done in autumn; 
let this be done about the latter end of the month. 

Fill, for that purpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth; 
then, if the plants have ſtoud the-winter in ſmall pots, turn 
them out with the ball of earth about their roots, entire, or 
if growing in beds, take them up alſo with balls, or as much 
earth as will readily hang about their roots : ſet one plant 
in the middle of each large pot, and cloſe the earth well 
about the body of the plants, giving them immediately a 
moderate watering, which will ſettle the carth cloſe to the 
roots, and the plants well in their places. 4 

When all is planted, ſet the plants in a fituation well ſhel- 
tered from cold winds. | 

Likewiſe plant carnations in the flower bordere, in open 

weather, the middle or latter end of the month, | | 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Se. 


Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, 
hyacintbs, anemones, and ranunculuſes, from froſt and ex- 
ceſſive rains; ihe plants will now begin to appear abore' 
ground; and the beds wherein the fineit of theſe flower- 
roots are planted, ſhould now, if not done before, be arched 
over with hoops, and in froſty, or extremely bad weather, 
let mats or canvaſs be drawn over them 

This ſhould not now be omitted to the choiceſt kinds ; 
when required to have them blow in their ultimate per- 
fection; for although they are hardy enough, yet being 
protected this and next month from inclement weather, 
the blow will be much finer than if full expoſed ; how- | 
ever, the more common kinds, either in beds or borders, 
may be permitted to take their chance, | 


Dreſs and dig the Borders, Beds, Je. |; | 


Now let the flower-beds and borders in general be tho- 
rouzhly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of lit- 
ter; for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agreeable 
at all times, but more particularly at this ſeaſon, when the 
flowers and plants of moſt kinds are beginning 5 
— ere - 
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Therefore, let the ſurface of the beds and borders be 
lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe, in a dry day, and 
let them be neatly raked, which will give an air of liveli- 
neſs to the ſurface, and the whole will appear neat and very 
pleaſing to the eye, and will be well worth the labour. 


Likewiſe, if any borders, beds, &c. were not digged laſt 


autumn or winter, it ſhould now be done, ready for the re- 
ception of flower-plants, ſeeds, &c, and that the whole may 
appear freſh and lively. | 


Prune Flor during Gral. 3 | 


Finiſh pruning flowering ſhrubs, and evergreens, where: 


they want it. 

In doing this work, obſerve to cut out all dead wood ; 
and where any of the branches are too long, or grow 
ſtraggling, let them be ſhortened, or cut off cloſe, as yo 


ſhall ſce it neceſſary; and likewiſe, where the branches of - 
different ſhrubs interfere, or run into each other, let them 


be cut ſhorter, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand ſingly and 
clear one of another; then all the different ſhrubs will ew 
themſelves diſſinctly and to the beſt advantage. 

When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 
about all the plants, obſerving to take off all ſuckers. 
ariling from.the roots: nothing looks better in a ſhubbery 
than to ſee the ground neat and freſh berween the flower- 
ing-ſhrubs and evergreens, &c. 3 3 1 


Planting lowering: ferubs. 


Moſt ſorts of flowering ſhrubs may now be ſaſely re- 
moved any time in this month when it is open weather. 
But particularly the gelder-roſe, ſyringas, laburnums, © 
lilacs, honey ſuckles, roſes, ſpiræae, and althæa- frutex, 
hypericum frutex, Perſian lilac, double-blofſom cherry, 


4 


double bramble, cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn ; ' 


you may likewiſe plant bladder-ſena, ſcorpion-ſena, priver, 
Spaniſh broom, jaſmines ſumach, cityſuſes, and acacins, 
with many_ other ſorts of hardy deciduous ſhrubs, which 


may now be ſafely tranſplanted ; for moſt ſorts will take 


root very freely and ſoon at (ns {caloa, 


Planting 


| 
| 


- 
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Planting Ewvergreenss , 


About the middle or any time in this month, if mild 
weather, you may tranſplant philyreas, alaternus, yews, 
evergreen-oaks, junipers, hollies, firs, cypreſs, cedars, lau- 
rels, lauruſtinus, pyracantha arburus, arbor-vitz, ciſtuſes, 
with moſt other kinds of evergreen ſhrubs and trees, 


Directions for planting the various forts of Shrubs, Se. 


In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in 
the ſhrubbety, care ſhould be taken to diſpoſe the moſt cu- 
rious ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs and plants, in ſuch a manner, 
as that they may be eaſily ſeen from the walks or lawns 
near where they are planted. They ſhould not be planted 
ſo cloſe together as is commonly practiſed, nor ſhould they 
be ſuffered, as they grow up, to interfere with each other; 
for that would deprive. you of the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
moſt valuahle ſhrubs to advantage. 1 | 
When the more curious kinds of ſhrubs are to be con- 
- veyed to any great diſtance, great care ſhould be taken to 
pack them well ; they ſhould be tled in bundles, and their 
roots well packed round with ſtraw; and every bundle pack- 
ed up in mats. hang: 
Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Grafs walks and lawns ſhould be kept extremely clean. 
No the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach, pole and 
roll them once or twice every week; a wooden roller is beſt 
to roll with immediately after poleing, to take up the worm- 
caſts; and when the graſs is clean and free from wormecaſts, 
it ſhould be rolled occaſionally with a beavy iron or ſtone 
roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth, 

The edges of the graſs walks, or lawns ſhould be all 
_ neatly cut even with an ed: iog-iron about the end of this | 
month, which will be a vaſt addition to the .neatneſs of 
them, | 


| Laying Turf. | 
” Grafs-turf may be laid any time this month, where want- 
ed, either to make new, or mend old work, for it will grow 
freely with little trouble; obſerving to beat it well, and 
roll it with a heavy roller now and then, ta make it firm 
and even. See lait and next month. 
| Gravel 


s 
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See the ſucceeding months, 
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Gravel Mall. 
Keep the gravel walks perfectly free from weeds, moſs, 
and litter of any fort; and let them be well rolled once or 
twice every week in dry weather. 


NN 8 Planting Hedges. ; 
Plant hedyes where wanted, both deciduous and ever- 
reen kinds; ſuch as hawthorn, white-thorn, hornbeam, 
eech, elder, elm, holly, yew, box, &c. Se December 
for the method of planting. | 
Likewiſe is a proper time to plaſh old hedges, that are run 
up naked,- or open below. See alſo December. ah 


Plant Box, Q. for Edgings to Beds and Borders. 


Box, where wanted for edgings to borders, && c. may be 
planted any time in this month; it will take root in a ſhort 


time, and there will be no fear of its ſucceſs: likewiſe, 
where there are gaps in any former plated edgings, let 


the deficiencies now be made good; for nothing locke 


worſe in a garden than ragged box edgings by the ſides of 


| the walks, ; 
For the method of planting box, ſee the Floxwer Garden 
for Offober. : | | | 
Thrift makes a very compact and beautiſul edging, if 
planted properly, and well kept. This may be planted. 
any time this manth ; lergng the plants near cnougy to 
0 et not | 


touch, as at once to form a cloſe row like box, or 


above three inches aſunder ; and, if you give it two or three | 


good waterings in dry weather it will grow away freely. 
Double daiſies and pinks make. alſo tolerable good edg- 


ings, and may be employed both in default of the two for- 


mer, and to effect variety in particular compartments, and 
will make a good appearance in May and June, when in 


flower, Let them be planted in ſeparate, edgings, fetting 


the plants three inches diſtance in the row. | 
Thyme, hyſſop, winter-favoy, and lavender, are ſome- 
times planted for edgings to borders ; but theſe do not 
continue long in good order. | 
But after all, there is nothing makes ſo neat, e ffectual, 
and durable edgings, as box. : | 
All edgings ſhould be kept very neat and 
trimming them at ſides and top every ſpring an 


* 
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ſummer. 
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Porcing early Flowers, Cc. 


Where early flowers are required, you may, in the begin- 
ning of this month, place various ſorts in pots, in hot- houſes, 
forcing-houſes, &c. now at work: and in hot-beds ; ſuch 
as pots of pinks, carnations, ſweet-Williams, anemones, 
ranunculuſes, narciflus, early tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, 
and any other ornamental and ſweet-ſmelling ſpring flowers, 
both of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, 
and they will blow early, and in good perfection. 
Likewiſe may have pots of roſes, and other deſireable 

flowering plants placed now in the hot-houſe, or any forcing 
department, | | | 

About London the gardeners often force various flower 


Plants for market, in boarded forcing frames, with the 


aſſiſtance of hot dung applied to the back part thereof; 
theſe frames being conſtructed of ſtrong inch and half 
boards, made five, fix, or ſeven feet high behind, the ends in 
proportion, and fronted with glaſs ſaſhes floping to the top 
of the back; may be four, five, or fix feet wide, at bottom, 
by one foot at top, the length at pleaſure; and in which 
placing pots of plants and ſhrubs, hot dung is piled againſt 
the back and ends half a yard wide at bottom, and gra- 
dually narrowed to a foot width at top. 1 

The dung will throw in a fine heat, and the plants will 
flower agreeably at an early time; keeping up the heat, 
when decreaſed by the application of freſh hot dung, 
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T,INISH digging the ground between the rows of all 
kinds of young trees and ſhrubs. 
This work ſhould now be completed as ſoon as poſſible, 
for it will not only render the ground neat and agrecabre | 
to be ſeen, but will be alſo of yery great advantage to the 
growth of the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind. 


Propagating by Cuttings, &c. 


Plant emttings of gooſeberries and. currants ; by which 
method you may propagate the fineſt ſorts in their Kinds, 
and may allo propagate them by ſuckers, Th 
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The cuttings, for this purpoſe, muſt be of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, and let them be 
cut from about ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen inches 
in length; plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve inches 
aſunder, and put each cutting about one third or half way 
into the ground : they will ſoon take root, and will ſhoot 
out at top, and form tolerable branchy heads by the end of 
ſummer, and ina year or two after will produce fruit. 
© By ſuckers alſo may now raiſe theſe trees in abundance, 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bot- 
tom. See Propagating by ſuckers, below. _ | 269-4 
Be careful to train theſe trees always with a fingle ſtem, 
a foot or fifteen inches high, before you form the head. 

Plant alſo cuttings of honey-ſuckles, and other hardy 
flowering ſhrubs and trees. There are many ſorts that 
may be propagated by that method, and this is ſtill a good 
time to plant moſt kinds. | 41 : 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the former year's growth : 
chooſe ſuch as have ſtrength, and they muſt not be ſhorter 
than fix inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them 
in a ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at fix or eight inches 
diſtance in the row, putting each. cutting half way into 
the earth. | As 
Moſt kinds of cuttings which are planted now, will be 

well rooted by next October. as Eaton f2 


Propagating by Suckers. | £ 
Many kinds of ſhrubby plants furniſh abundance of 
fuckers from the root for propagation, particularly gooſe- 
berries, currants, roſes, lilacs, ſyringas, and many other 
hardy ſhrubs; and the ſuckers may now be ſeparated from 
the parent plants, each with ſome roots, and planted either 
in nurſery-rows for a year or two, or the largeſt, at once, 


- 


where they are to remain. 


| Propagating by Layers. 
Propagate by layers, this being a tolerable good ſeaſon 


to make layers of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as are increaſ- 
ed by that method : though the beſt time to do this is ſome 
time. between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas ; but where it 


was omitted at that time, it may now be done, and moſt 


In 


kinds will Kill ſucceed. 
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In making layers of any kind of trees or ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve to dig round the plant that is to be layed, and, as you 
go on, bring down the ſhoots or branches regularly, and 
lay them along in the ground, with the tops out, faſten- 
ing them ſecurely there with hooked pegs, and then let all 
the young ſhoots on each branch be neatly layed, and co- 
ver them three or four inches deep with earth, leaving 
the top of each three or four inches out of the ground. See 
laſt month. . L | 
Moſt kinds of layers, which are now layed, will be 

tolerably well rooted, and fit to be tranſplanted by next 
Michaelmas: ſome not till the ſecond year, 


Tranſplanting Layers. © 


Take off the layers of ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were 
layed down laſt year, and which till remain on the ſtools. 
Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trim- 
med and planted in rows in an open fituation ; let the 
rows be about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder; and put 
in the plants about twelve or fifteen inches from one another + 
in the row. | iy, 


Sew Stones and Kernels, Sc. to raiſe Stocks for graft | 


ing, &c. 


Sow plum and cherry-ſtones, &c. and alſo the kernels 
of apples and pears, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud and 
graft upon. . | | 

They may de ſown-any time this month in mild weather, 
but the ſooner the beiter, obſerving to chooſe a ſpot of 
perfectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let them 
de ſown in beds, about four feet wide, covering them 
about an inch deep with earth. | 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to tranſplan 
next Michaelmagand ſpring. ; | 


, 
t 


/ 


Sowing Seeds of Shrubs and Foreft-irees. 15 


Sow likewiſe the ſeeds, nuts, and berries, &c. of hardy 
foreſt· trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the begin- 
ning of the month, provided the weather be mild. 

% ; pare 
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are beds. for this purpoſe three feet and an half broad; 

| lan the ſeed be ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as 

ble : and cover each kind a proper depth with earth ; 

none leſs than half. an inch, nor any much more than an 
inch and half deep, except any large nut kinds. | 


Tranſplant Flowering Shrubs. 


Flowering ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely tranſe 
lanted any time when the weather is open, from the ſeeds 
s or nurſery rows where ſtanding too cloſe, and planted - 
in wider rows in the quarters, or in beds, &c. as required; 
and if the weather will permit, this work ſhould be fully 
completed by the latter end of the month, F 
Pruning and trimming Flowering Shrubs. 
Finiſh pruning or trimming flowering ſhrubs where they 
want it. f 3 

In doing this work, obſerve to prune the plants to 4 
ſingle ftem; and where their heads grow very irregular, 
let them be reduced to ſome order and form, by cutting 
out, or ſhortening with a knife, ſuch ſhoots as may appear 
neceſſary, ſo as to form a handſome hend. 

All ſuckers that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs of 
any kind, ſhould” alſo, wherever they appear, be taken 
carefully 4 ; and the beſt of them may be planted out at 
proper diſtances, and they will make good plants in two | 
or three years time. | 


Tranſplant hardy Foreft-trees, 


' Tranſplant young foreſt-trees where it is neceſſary to be 
done, from the ſeed or nurſery-beds, &c. in rows in the full 
quarters, or bedded in, &c. as the ſorts require; or larger 

kinds may alſo be removed, where neceſſary. \ 


Tranſplanting Fruit-trees. 


Fruit-trees of any kind may alſo be removed now, and 
there is no tine in the planting ſeaſon in which they wilt + 
ſucceed better, provided they are tranſplanted ſoon in 
the month; but all kinds of theſe trees may with great 
ſafety be removed any time in the month, whey, mild 


weather, | 
Traxſ< 
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Tranſplanting Stocks io bud and graft upon. 


Wake new plantations of flocks to bud and graft the dif. 
| ferent kinds of choice fruit upon. 


_ Thoſe raiſed from ſeed, &c. laſt year, will now be 
ready for this practice. MENT Th 

Let theſe be planted out as ſoon in the month as the 
weather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches 
aſunder, and let them be planted at leaſt fitteen inches di- 
ſtance from one another in the row. They ſhould be 
planted by line, either dibbling in the ſmall plants, or the 
Larger ones trenched, or holed in with the ſpade ; or other- 
wue cut out ſmall trenches by line, placing the plants 


therein at the above diſtance, and turn the earth in u 


their roots, and tread it gently to them all the way along. 
Heading down budded Stocks. 


Head down budded ſtocks, or ſuch young trees and 
ſhrubs that were budded the laft ſummer : let this be done 
with a ſharp knife, obſerving to cut the head off about four 
inches above the place where the bud wzs inſerted. See the 
work of budding and inoculating in June and up. 

Preparations for Grafting. | 

Grafting may be began any time aſter the fiſteenth or 

twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 
The ſorts proper to begin with are-pears, plums, and 

cherries; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed beſt when 

grafted ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, 

Apples may alſo be grafted at the ſame time, or they 
may be deferred a fortnight longer. | 

It ſhould be obſerved, that where grafting is to be done, 
you ſhould begin to-prepare for it the beginning or middle 
of this month, | 

The firſt thing to be done towards this work is to col- 
le& the grafts: and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be 
young ſhoots, ſuch only as were produced lat year; for, 
thoſe that are of more than one year's growth never take 
well. Theſe ſhoots or grafts you may begin to cut from 
the trees in the firſt or ſecond week of this month, in mild 
weather; and lay the lower ends of them in dry earth, in 


aà warm border, till the grafting time, and if ſevere weather 


ſhould happen in the interim, cover them with long litter. 
The reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo ſoon, is, becauſe the 
buds will now begin, to ſwell faſt; and if the grafts were 


not to be cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far 
„ advanced 
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advanced, and the rafts would by that means not take 


| kindly with the ſtock, or, at leaſt, rot ſhoot ſo freely, -* 


| Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will 
firſt be neceſſary to mention what ſtocks are proper to'graft 
the different kinds of fruit upon ; for inſtance, apples 
ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the 


| fame kinds of fruit, 7. e. any kinds of apples; for the grafts 


or buds of theſe trees wil 
ſtocks. enn | | ; 1 

It ſhould be obſerved, that for dwarf apple · trees, for walls 
or eſpaliers, or for ſmall ſtandards, they ſhould PRONE be 
grafted upon codlin apple-ſtocks, raiſed either from ſuckers - 
from the root, or by cuttings or layers: for the ſtocks raiſed 
from theſe are never ſo luxuriant in growth as thoſe of the 
larger growing apple-trees; and conſequemly, trees grafts 
ed upon ſuch ſtocks,” will be flower in growth, and can 
more eafily be kept within due compaſs, ſo will anſwer the. 
purpoſe for dwarfs, for eſpaliers, &c. much better than 


not take well upon any other 
g Nn 4 


thoſe grafted on any other ſtock, Or if required to have 


them of ſtill more dwarfiſh growth for ſmall gardens, may 
uſe: ſtocks. of the Dutch paradiſe apple. e 
But for the general ſupply of apple- ſtocks for common 
ſtandards, and large eſpalier trees, &c. they are raiſed 
principally from the feed of any ſort of apples or wild 
crabs. The time for ſowing the kernels br apples for 
ſtecks, is either in November or February; but if not ſown 
till February, they muſt be kept in ſand till that time. 
Theſe are to be ſowed in beds three feet and a half wide, 
obſerving to ſow them moderately thick, and cover them 
about an inch at leaſt with earth. The plants will come up 
in five or fix weeks, and in the autumn or ſpring follows 
ing, ſome of the largeſt plants ſhould be drawn out and 
planted in nurſery-beds; and in the ſecond or third year 
after, they will be in order to graft upon for dwarfs; but for 


ſtandards, ſet them be four or five years old, particularly 


if you intend to graft them at the height of four, five; or fix _ 
feet; or may occafionally graft for ſtandards, as low as is 
commonly practiſed for dwarfs, and to train up one ſtrong 
moot from the graft, till it is five or fix feet high, and then 


_ topped at that height to make it put out branches to form 


the head. 

; Pears are generally grafted or budded upon ſtocks raiſed 

allo from kernels of any of 1 kinds of fruits; like - 
a 9 wie ' 
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| upon ſtocks, raifed from the ſtones of the common black 
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wiſe be grafting them upon quince-ſtocks, -which Ain 
-are generally raiſed by ſeed, cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, 


and the pears grafted or budded upon theſe ſtocks are very 


proper tor walls or eſpaliers. Sometimes alſo apears are 
grafted upon white-thorn ſtocks ; but this is' not ſo com- 
monly practiſed, as theſe ſtocks have an ill effect on ſe- 
veral ſorts of the fruit. The ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels | 


ol pears to raiſe ſtocks, and the tranſplanting, and time of 
" grafting, is the ſame as mentioned above for apples. 


Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding them 


or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any 
other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt eſteem. 
ed for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot much 


' freer than any other. 


The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry - ſtones for raiſing 
ſtocks, is October or November, or in the ſpring; but 
when not ſown till fpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of 
ſand all the winter, and muſt be ſown in February. The 
ſtocks will be ready to tranſplant the firſt or, ſecond year 


aſter ſowing, and the ſecond year after that will be fit to 


graft or bud, if for dwarfs, for walls, or for efpaliers; but 
if for ſtandards, they muſt be ſeveral years old, run up with 


tall ſtems; for ſtandard cherries are generally grafted or 
budded at the height of five or ſix feet. 9 . 


Plums are alſo graſted or budded upon plum ſtocks; 
that is, ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the 


common forts of the ſame fruit; alſo raiſed occaſionally by 


fuckers, ſent up fromthe roots of any kinds of plum · trees. 


Ile time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe the ſtocks, is ei- 


ther in autumn or ſpring ; but when they are not ſown . 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time, 
and the middle of February is a good time to ſow them. 


' Theſe ſtocks will be fit to bud or graft upon in the third, 


tourth, and fifth year after ſowing. It muſt be obſerved 
the ſtocks muſt be trnaſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of them 
in the autumn or {pring after ſowing, and in two or three 
years after will be fit to bud or graft upon. 

Thus obſerve as above, let the ſtocks for grafting, both 


of fruit-trees and others, be always of the ſame family or 


enus as that of the reſpective trees which are to be grafted. 
Miete, Stocks raiſed from ſeed, being moſtly of a ſtronger 
growth, are commonly called free ſtocks, | 


General 


— 
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' General Obſervations for preforming the Work : 


* "txt 4+ 


There are ſeveral: methods of graſting, but we ſhall i 
only take notice of three or four, which are pract practiſed with 


the greateſt” ſueceſs, ſuch as Whi p-grafting, Sato 
ing, . and Grafing | by Apr ie 
Inarchin 

8 Poe to grafting, you muſt be provided with, a ma 

r grafting knife ; e of ſtrong baſs: ſtring; for 
4 to tie the ſt and graſts firmly together ; .and 
ſome well-wrought clay, to clay them round over the tying, 
to ſecure them from the air and wet. 


Obſerve, that the ſtocks intended to 8 grafted, muſt, | 
previous to the inſertion of the graft, be aded dans i 


which, if intended for dwarf trees, for walls or eſpaliers, 


muſt be headed pretty low, 7. 4. within five or fx inches 


of the ground; but if for ſtandards, they may either 
headed at five or ſix feet high; or at one, two, 


four feet, for dwarf or half ſtandards ; - ar occafionally;for 


ſtandards, ſome may be headed as hbé as di for 


dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and ſo train up one 


ſtrong ſhoot from the graft for a ſtem, till it is five org 


feet high ; then topped or cut off at that height, to cauſe ijt 


to throw out branches to form the head. #5" i: 1 + ' 
Firſt, by Whip grafting. :. 


This kind of grafting is practiſed with the greateſt Uh 
ceſs, upon ſmall ſtocks, from about a quarter or one third 


of an inch, to half an inch, or near an inch in diameter: 
but commonly prefer ſmall ſtocks of about half an inch, or 
nearly equal in ſize with the graft ; and the method of _ 
forming the work i is this, 

Have your cions or graſts, &c, ready; then brain the 


work by cutting off the head of tbe ſtock, at a convenient 


height, according to rules above hinted; this done, fixupon 


x ſmooth part of the ſtock, where headed off, and there pare - 


off the rind with a little of the wood ina ſomewhat Nopin 
manner upwards, about an inch, or near an inch and a oo alt. 


in length; then, having the cions cut into lengths of four 


or five eyes each, prepare one ta fit dhe ſock, as gbove, by 
cutting it alſo a little —_ ſo as,'to exactly fit the 


cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame place, that 
* rinds of both ae join in every part; then cut a ſlit 
or tongue about hal 


— 


m 


an _ in length upwards } in the 
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cion, and cut a ſlit the ſame. length downwards, in the 
ſtock to receive the ſaid tongue; in that manner fix the 
graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of both 
may meet, or join as exact as poſſible in every part. Hav. 
ing thus fixed the graft, let it be immediatly tied with a 
ſtring of ſoft baſs, bringiug it in a neat manner ſeveral 
times round the graft ere _—_— care to preſerve 
the graft in its due poſition ; and let the bandage be neatly 
tied, and immediatley cover the place with ſome grafting 
clay, obſerving to bring the clay near an inch above the 
top of the ſtock, anda little lower than the bottom part 
of the graft, leaving a due thickneſs on every fide of the 
graft and ſtock, making it in a roundiſh oval form, and 


take” care to cloſe it well in every part that no wet, 


Wind, or ſun can enter; to prevent which is the whole 
Intention of the clay, for without that precaution, the 


operation would 


ec with the reſt. | | 
Im performing the operation of whip-grafting ſome 
1 firſt cut and prepare the cion, and them cut and 


t the ſtocks to that; but it is not material which, provided 
it be done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. 


Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now 


and then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off, 


or cracks: if it does, it muſt be renewed with freſh clay. 
By, the laſt week in May, or firſt week in Juni, the 
crafts and ſtocks will be well united, and then ta 

clay, and looſen the bandages, 6 


© Second, by Cliſtgraſting. : 
The next general method of grafting is that by rieſting 
the floek, commonly called cleft or flit-grafting; becauſe 


the” flock” is cleſt, and the graſt put into the cleft part; 
and is performed in the following manner: | 


A 


The proper-fized ſtocks on which this kind of grafting | 


78 8 are generally about an inch, or an inch a 
a half, and even two inches, or more, in diameter; Firſt, 


«tha ſtrong knife or ſtall faw eut off the head of your ſtcck, 


ard pare it very ſrobth; this done fix upon a ſmooth part 
ef he ſteck, juſt below where headed, to place your graft ; 
nd on theloppoſite fie to that, cut away part of the ſtock, 
bor t an inch and a half, in a ſloping manner upwards, 5 


prove fruitleſs; and in this manner pro- 


e off the 


— 
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as the crown of the ſtock may not be more than about 


half an inch broad. This done, prepare your graft, 


or cion, which is done in this manner: obſerve to gut 
your ou into due lengths, leaving four or five eyes, 
2 each ; then take your ſharpeſt Knife, and pare away” 
the bark and ſome of the wood at the lower end of: the 
graft in a ſloping manner, about an inch and a half 
near two — 1 in length; and then cut the other fits | 
in the fame form, ag it to have a wedge like ſnape; 
but let one ſide of it, which is to be placed outwards in 
the ſtocks, be left near double the thickneſs of the other 
fide, The. graft being prepared, take your ſtrong Knife, 
and place it on the middle of the ſtock, croſs-ways the 
top of the ſloped part, and with your mallet ſtrike the 
knife to the ſtock, obſerving to cleave it no farther than 
what is neceſſary to admit the graft readily; then 
place the grafting chiſſel, or ſome inſtrument à little 
way into the cleft, at the ſloped part of the ſtock, to keep 
it open for the reception of the graft, which then directly 


introduce into the cleft on the uncut or upright” ſide 


of the ſtock, at the back of the ſlope, inſerting it witlt 
great exactneſs, as far as it is cut, with the 'thickeſt edge 


- outwards, ' and ſo that the rind may meet exactly every. 


way with the rind of the ſtock. The graft being placed, 
then remove the grafting chiſſel, taking care not to dil 
place the graft; this done, let it be tied and well clay 
in the manner directed as Win in the work of whip « r 


| _; grafting, 


if in this cleft- rafting, you chooks* to put in 03 


grafts, it may be performed on large ſtocks, and hien 


muſt be twice cleft, and the clefts muſt not be acrofs;* but 
parallel to each other, and fo fix the grafts in the hook, 
obſerving to bind and clay them as above. 


This kind of grafting may likewiſe be nerforgied ofithe | 


branches of trees that already bear fruit, if you Ulre to 

change the ſorts. 
The grafts will be united with 'the ſtocks by the" l 

week in May, or the beginning of June, and then take 

off the clay, and looſen the ein 

at the top-of the ſtock. 


F z EY | Third, © 
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Third, by Crown-graſting. 


The third kind of grafting, is known by the name of 
Crown-grafting. | & bb: | 

This way of grafting is commonly practiſed 4 ſuch 
ſtocks as are too large and ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and large 3 
trees, &c. that already bear fi uit, when it is intended to 
change the ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing 


2 manner of doing this fort of grafting is as fol- 
ows. | | : 

. Firſt, to cut off the head of the tree or ſtock level, 
or of any particular branch of a tree, which you intend 
to graft, and pare the top perfectly ſmooth, then pre- 
pare your grafts, which is done by cutting one fide flat 
and a little ſloping about two inches in length, making a 
kind of ſhoulder at top of the cut, to reſt on the head of 
the ſtock ; and pare off only a little of the bark towards 
each edge of the ather ſide of the graft ;. then raiſe the 
bark of the ſtock, firſt by ſlitting it downwards, and then 
having a ſmall wedge of hard wood, or rather iron, one fide 
of it formed ſomewhat roundiſh, the other flat; Jet this in- 
ſtrument be driven down gently between the bark and 
wond of the ſtock or branch, the flat ſide towards the 
wood, driving it far enough to make room for the graft ; 
then drawing out the wedge, ſlip down. the graft, placing 
the cut or ſloped fide towards the wood, thruſting it down 
as far as cut, reſting the ſhoulder thereof upon the top 
of the ſtock; and in this manner you may put four, 
five, or fix grafts, or as many as may ſeem convenient, 
upon each flock or branch, and bind them round with 
When the grafts are all thus fixed, you muſt then im- 
mediately apply a good quantity of a. e clay, 
bringing it cloſe about the ſtock and grafts, obſerving to 
raiſe it at [leaſt an inch above the top of the ſtock in a 
rounding manner, ſo as to throw the wet quickly off, and 
prevent its lodging or getting - into the work, which 
would ruin all. | | 

Theſe trees which are grafted this way, will take, and 

ſhoot very free; but there is, for the firſt year or two 7 1 

| | graft- 


- 
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graſting, an inconvenience attending them, and that is the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by violent 
winds; but this muſt be remedied by tying two or three 
ſticks to the body of the ſtock, or branch, that is grafted, 
and the grafts tied to the ſticks. ; Fe E; 4 
The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting, is in 
the laſt week of March, or firſt week in April ; for then the 
ſap will begin to be more in motion, which renders the bark 
of the ſtock much eaſier to be ſeparated from the wood to 
admit the graft. re 2 
- Theſe grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock hy 
the end of May or beginning of June. A Rd 


Fourth, grafting by Approach or Fuarching. 


Another way of grafting occaſionally practiſed, is gene 


d rally called Inarching, or grafting by Approach: but 

* is not near ſo commonly practiſed as the: three ways before- 

x mentioned, and was chiefly inventcd for ſuch trees as are 

b not eaſily propagated by any other method. . 

0 The method of ing the operation is this : 
When it is intended to propagate any kind of trees or 

k | ſhrubs by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, that 2 


the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree from which, 
you would take the graft, muſt ſtand fo near, or can be. 
placed ſo near, that the body of the branch you would 
inarch, can, as it grows, be brought to approach and juin 
readily to a convenient part of the body of the ſtock; for the 
graft is not to be ſeparated from the mother plant, till ſume | 
months after performing the operation; nor is the head ß if 
the ſtock to be cut off till that time, except you cannot 
'otherwiſe conveniently fix the graft. Ha "1 
For inſtance, either having the ſtocks and the trees de- 

ſigned to inarch from, growing in the full ground near to- 
gether, or in pots; or that you want to inarch ſome branches, 
of trees, &c. and that the ſaid branches are three, four, 
or five feet, or more, from the ſurface of the ground, and 
ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be in pots; in 
that caſe there mall be a kind of flight ſtage erected, cloſe 
to and as high as the branches of the tree: uponthis ſtage 
the pots which contain the ſtocks muſt be placed. Thus far 
obſerved, then, in either caſe, proceeding to the work, 
take one of the branches you deſire to inarch, and bring the 
body of the ſaid branch to touch that of the ſtock, at ſuch * 

a convenient height, * ſtock and graft is 

| + 
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of a ſize, and mark the parts where the graft. and ſtock 
will moſt readily join together: then in that part of the 
branch pare away the bark and part of the wood, about 

three inches in length, and in the ſame manner let the rind 

and wood be pared off that ſide of the ſtock where the 
branch is to be joined, the ſame length and breadth, ſo 
that both the cut parts may exactly join rind to rind; then 
cut a ſlit or thin tongue upwards in the branch, and make 

a flit of the ſame length to receive it downwards in the 
ſtock; then let them be joined, placing the branch with 

the top upright, ſlipping the tongue of the graft into the 

Dit made in the ſtock ; and ſee that the cut parts join in an 
exact manner, and let them be immediately tied together 

with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover over the place with . 
a due quantity of well-wrought clay, very well cloſed, that 
no air or wet can penetrate, ; 2 

After this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to 
it, wand prevents the graft from being "diſplaced by the 

Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain in 

that poſitron for at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen weeks, when 
they will be well united ; the is then to be fſe- 
parated from the mother plant; being careful to do this 
with a perfect ſharp knife, cutting off the branch with a ſlop 
downwards to the ſtock; 'and, if not done in grafting, the 
head af the ſtock to be cut cloſe to the graft. The old 

clay and bandage are at this time to he taken off; and at 
the ſame time it will be adviſeable to tie them again gently, 
and alſo to put ſome freſh clay, which will ſtill be of great 

' ſervice, let them remain ſo for a month or five 
weeks. | 1 : 

By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind 
ef tree or ſhrub; and it is often practiſed by way of cu; 

. riofity, to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a Fuſt-tres 5 
upon one of the common ſtocks of the reſpective ſorts; 
by which means, there is raiſed a new tree bearing fruit in 
a few months : this is ſometimes practiſed upon orange- 
trees, &c- by grafting fruit branches on ſtocks raiſed to 4 
proper ſize, from the kernels of the fruit. : 

ote, in this method of grafting, the ſtocks may oc- 

caſionally be both in the full ground or in pots, the arts 

is neceſſary where the branches of the trees you would or 
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arch are not near enough the ground, or for o ang. 
other green-houſe trees and ſhrubs; but as, for f h. trees 
and ſhrubs as grow in the common, ground, and whoſe 
branches are favorably ſituated ſar that wark, there —— 4 
ſtocks placed either in pots, or planted in the graund near 
the ſaid trees, &c. or it may be 


that grow accidentally near. 
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THE green-houſe ſhould have good attendance at his 
ſeaſon ; the plants will require water nom and: thety 

but all will not require it alike, nor all at one time. And 

let them enjoy the benefit of freſh air, by opening the win- 


dows every mild day. 


Examine therefore the tubs and pots. ſeparately, to ſee | 


which want water, and which do not; then let water be 


given to ſuch as you ſee in want thereof, but give it mode- 


rately : a latſe will be ſerviceable; but too much will be 
of bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinds 


Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other of the 


woody plants, will require water frequently, but never give 


them much at a time, and to none. but where abſolutely 


neceſſary. 


The herbaceous kinds wil allo require occaſional =_ 
plies of water, but leſs frequent and in leſs quantities than | _. 


the wood tribe. | 


We. 24 5 


£ | 
- * 


4 
, 


Let the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as aloes, ſedums, Rc. have 
water but very ſparingly at this time, and only when the T 


earth in the pots is very dry. 


Air ſhould be admitted to the plants in the green-bouſe, 8 


at all times when the weather is favourable, 


or that.is a 


a 


neceſſary article, and the plants. cannot thrive Withgut;it | 7 
Every day, when the weather is open, and any Ring mild, - 
let ſome of the windows be opened a little way, for the 


admitſion of air, and take care that they are ſhut again . 
in due time; that is, about three, four, or. five in the even- 
ing, according to the temperature of the air; if calm an 


mild, leave them open till about four or five o'clock ; if a2 

cold ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner in proportion. 
Another thing to be regarded, is to keep the plants, of | 

all Kinds free from decayed _— for thoſe are more huge 
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ful to the plants while in the houſe, than many people are 
aware of; therefore whenever ſuch leaves appear, let them 
de conſtantly taken? off; and alſo let the tubs or pots, and 
green-houſe floor, be cleared from the like, if any has _ 
from the plants. 

There is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may 
de performed this or next month; that is, to looſen the 
earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and take a little out, 
half an inch or an inch deep, and add ſome freſh in its 
ſtead ; this will certainly help the plants, and whoever will 
beſtow that little dreſſing upon N wil 1 the W 
e ee N. | | 


Oranges and Mtl. 


Were any of the oranges, lemons, and e &c. 

have naked or irregular heads, you may now begin to re- 
duce them to the form you deſire. The branches or head 
may be cut cloſe, or otherwiſe ſnortened to the place where 
you deſire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head regapars for they 
will break out-in the old wood. 
Then, when the trees are thus headed down, it will alſo 
be an advantage to ſhift them, in order to add a little freſh 
earth about their roots; and the method is this: let the 
tree be taken out of its tub or pot, but he careful to pre- 
ferve the ball of earth entire; and them pare off with vour 
knife any very matted roots round the outſide, and alſo, at 
the ſame time, pull away ſome of the old earth from the 
dottom and ſides of the ball; then, having ſome freſh com- 

_ poſt ready put ſome into the bottom of the pot or tub; place 
the tree therein, fill it up round the ball with freſh earth, 

and give it a little water. 

But in heading down any vf the green-houſe plants, if 
tie il not permit, or that you think it not neceſſary to 
Mift them as above directed, do not, however, fail to 3 | 


mem in the following manner; that is, to looſen the earth 


in the top of the tub or pots, and down round the ſides, and 
draw all this loofe earth ont ; then fill up the tub again with 
new compoſt, and give ſome-water. 

But ſuch orange or lemon-trees, as are in a very weak 
and fickly condition, ſhould” be ſhifted into entire new 
eth; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out of the 
pot," an the old earth ſhaken and from its —_ and 


all 
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all mouldy and decayed roots cut off; then let the whole 
root be waſhed in water, and plant it again immediately in 


a tub or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it too 4 


dee 
Ker this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, it 
ou have the conveniency of a glaſs caſe in which to make a 
; hot-bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; and it in 
this bed the trees are plunged, they will ſhoot ſooner, and 
more freely, both in the root and top. 5 


. 
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IRES nk he edged every night and- mornieg:h in 
the hot-houſe, and occaſionally all day ws ſevere 
froſts or cold cutting weather. 

Likewiſe a proper degree of heat muſt now 5 preſerved 
in the bark bed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines are 
plunged, for many of the plants will now begin to ſnew 
fruit; and to make the young fruit grow freely, ep muſt 
be a lively heat in the bark bed. 

Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 
bed, wherein the plants are plunged ; for if there be nota 
proper heat about the roots of the plants, it is umpolile to 
make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable ſize. \ 
Therefore, where the bark was got ſtirred up the be . 

month, to renew the fermentations 
heat, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will conſequently 
begin now to be very faint ; and by ſtirring up the bark 
almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſh fermentation. 


nd revive the decline 


in it; by which means the bark will again recover a lively  - 


pro wing heat, and the good effect of it will ſoon appear 
th in the plants and fruit, provided it be done in due 
time; but if the heat is greatly decreaſed, and the bark de- 
cayed, you may augment it at the ſame time with about one 
third or fourth part of new tan, otherwiſe defer it till den » 
month, which ſee. 

However, where the work of Laien up the back bed 
appears neceſſary at this time, agreeable to the abſerva- 
| tions above-mentioned," it "ro. if poſlible, be done 2 0 

6 


the firſt week in the month; for if it is delayed much 
longer, the plants and fruit will certainly, for want of a 
due proportion of heat, be much checked in their growth. 
Obſerve, in the firſt place, to take all the pots out of the 
bark; then begin at one end of the bed, and open a kind 
of trench by taking out ſome of the bark, and carrying it to 
the other end; this done, begin at the trench, and with 
_ fork dig and work up the bark quite to the bottom, taking 
care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the parts alt 
well together. ; LA 
When this is done, let the top be made level, and 
then immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as 
before. 5 | Cn 
This work is ſo very neceſſary, that it ſhould not on 
any conſideration be omitted at the time above-men- 
tioned ; that is to fay, if the bark bas much declined” in 
its heat. | : | | a 
The bark-bed being thus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
heat, and retain the ſame well for ſix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. His 
At the expiration of that time, or ſome time in March, 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ſtirred up 
again, and refreſhed with about one third, or at leaft one 
fourth part of a new tan; the bark - bed after this will retain | 
2 proper degree of heat till the fruit are ripe. See March 
and April. | | 
The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine-plants. are 
- plunged ſhould alſo be examined now with good attention; 
And if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the bed 
mould be treated in the manner above directed. * 


1 
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Matering the Pines. 


The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now be often re- 
freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the; 
bark; and when there is a 1 degree of heat an!! 
moiſture together, it will make the young fruit ſwell verß 
„ „i F : AT IE 
But in watering theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 
8 at each time. The rule is this: let the earth in 
1 the pots which contain rt erate be wee hs a little moiſt, 
1; BY in 4 middling degree; if this is obferved, the plants 
| | and fruit will thrive, a e 3 
| | The 
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The ſucceſſion pine- plants, that is, thoſe which are to 
fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
water; in watering theſe. let the ſame rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned above. | 40/8645 $317 e 
Remember alſo to give water at times tothe young ſucceſ- 
ſion pines, conſiſting of the laſt year's crowns and ſuckers. 
In watering the pine plants in general, let particular care 
be taken to let no water fall into the hearts of them; for 
that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimentaſ to theſe kinds 
of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as mentioned 
in the former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon when 
there is occaſion to water theſe plants; by the help of 
which, the watering may be performed with greater exact- 
neſs and expedition. 498-8 i511 ES 
No hot-houſe ſhould be deſtitute of ſuch a pipe as this, 
for without it there is no ſuch thing as watering the pines 
and other plants that are plunged in the bark with any de- 
gree of readineſs and certainty. r JE: 55 

Of the various Kinds of Plants in the Ho -houſe. 

In ſome hot-houſes there are kept many other kinds of 
curious exotic plants, beſides the pines, both of the ſuccu- 
lent and woody kinds, &c. and where ſuch plants are,. they 
ſhould be treated with a proper ſhare of attention. , 
All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably clean. 
from duſt or any fort of filth that may at any time gath 

upon their ſtems, ſhoots, or leaves; and ſuch ſhould always 
be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. There is nothing more 
neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preferve the health of all theſe 
tender plants; and where any ſort of foulneſs is permitted. 
upon any of them, it will not only cloſe up thaſe ſmall pores 
which are ſo neceſſary to the growth of all vegetables, but 
_ _ promote inſects, and render the whole plant un- 
ealthy. | hart = 
Theſe plants muſt alfo be kept very free from decayed 
leaves, that is, when any ſuch appear, let them be imme- 
diately taken off, for they would injure the plants. 5 
Water ſhould alſo be given to all theſe plants at times; 
fome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others will 
need it pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken, that 
every plant, according to its nature, be properly ſupplied 
with that article; but be ſure never to give any ſort too much 
at a time, and in giving it, always make a diſtinction be- 
tween the ſucculeut, ba the herbaceous. and woody 8 
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guide. 5 


young bzans advancing for ſucceſſive crops, 
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The woody plants, &c. will need water oftener, and more 
at a time, than the ſucculent kinds; for ſome of theſe re- 
quire very little moiſture about their roots, and too much 
would rot the plants. | | | | 

Let the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately wa- 
tered, not leſs than twice a week, and it will be ſerviceable 


to fprinkle water ſometimes all over the head or branches of 
- theſe plants, eſpecially the coffee · trees, the SH or all- 


ſpice, and all the tender acacias and mimoſa, & c. 

But the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch-thiſtles, me- 
lon-thiſtles, cereuſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and 
the like, muſt not be watered oftener than once a week, or 


In watering theſe kinds, let care be taken to give but 


little at each time, juſt as much as reach the bottom 


roots, | 
It will be an advantage to all theſe tender plants, both of 


the woody, ſucculent, and other kinds, to ſtir the earth a 
little on the ſurface of the pots now and then, ; 
: Admit Air. BEVEL. 1 
Freſh air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, and all 
other plants in the hot · houſe, at all times when the weather 
will permit. | „ 
But this, however, muſt never be done but when the 
fun ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear: then 
it will be proper to flide ſome of the glaſſes open a little. 
way, in the warmeſt time of the day. 
The beſt time of the day to do this, is from about ten 
or twelve to one, two, or three o'clock; but for the time 
of opening or ſhutting the glaſſes, let the weather be the 


Of Kidney Beans in the Hot-bouſe. 


Now plant ſome more kidney beans, of the early white, | 
and ſpecked dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and place them | 
in hot-houſes to ſucceed thoſe planted laſt month. e 
They are to be managed in the manner mentioned laſt 
Do not forget to refreſh, with water, thoſe kidney beans 
which were planted laſt month, they will require it at leaſt 
three times a week: give alſo neceſſary waterings to the 


— 
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Of blowing Roſes, and other Plants, early. 
You _ now, in the beginning of this month, ſet pots 
of roſes, hypericum-frutex, Perſian lilacs, ſyringas, and 
honey-ſuckles in the hot-houſe, or pots of bulbous roots, 
carnations, pinks, and double ſweet-williams, or pots of any 
other deſireable flowering plants, either of the ſhrubor her- 
baceous kinds, which you deſire, by way of curioſity, to bring 
to an early bloom, ſupplying them with > prac; of water. 
Likewiſe, about the middle and end of the month, may 
introduce more of the ſame ſort ef flowering-plants to 4 
duce flowers in regular ſucceſſion. 


Likewiſe may introduce pots of any nnn. annuals, | 
of moderate growth, to flower early. 


"Making the Fires in this Department. | 
The fires muſt be till regularly made in the hot-houſe 


every evening, and alſo in the mornings, when 1 weather 


is any thing cold. 
In hard Trot the fire muſt be kept up moderately, night 
and day. 


*In 7 ſevere froſt, it will be of math advantage if the 


glaſſes of the hot- houſe are e ey night wah ack 
canvas, or ſhutters. 


O/ Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe, | 
Where it is deſired to raiſe early cucumbers in the hot- 


houſe, ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, 


or young plants planted therein, from any common * 
bed. See the Hot-houſe for F 


Earh Strawberries. | 
Likewiſe you may now introduce intothe hot-houſe more 


pots of the ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries, to ſucceed thoſe 


of laſt month; let them be one or two year's old bearing 


plants, eſpecially the ſcarlet kinds; place them near the 
glaſſes, or plunge them in the bark-bed to forward them 


earlier giving proper ſupplies of water. 
If ſome freſh plants are taken into the hot-houſe ey 


three weeks, Too may obtain a conſtant 9 of early fruit 
till thoſe in the open ground ripen. 


And it ſome pots of —— 28 were * in one 
or two moderate 8 hot - beds to rd then to ome may 
be removed in ſucceſſive order into the hot-houſe, and 


others-remain in the frames, hey” will continue a ſupply of 


MARCH. 


early fruit in regular 3 
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Work to be done in the KrTCHEN GARDEN. 


Care of 1 C woke ood Melons. 


XAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber and 22 "IR 
beds, and fee if they are of a proper degree of heat, 
fo. as to preſerve the plants in a ftate of free growth. . 

You muſt let the heat be lively, but moderate, by whick 
means they will ſhew fruit plentifully, and theſe will ſwell 
freely, and grow to an handſome fize, _ 

Therefore, when the heat declines, appl ann of well- 
prepared, freſh hot horſe-dung to the back or front ſide of 
the bed, as you ſhall ſee occaſion ; but if che heat is not very 

much declined, jt-will be proper to line only one fide at a 
time, but line the oppoſite fide ten or twelve days after. 
Make the linings about eighteen inches wide, and as high 
as five or fix inches up the ſides of the frame; lay two 
inches of earth over the top, to keep the ſteam down, for 
the reaſon mentioned laſt month. | 

Let the plants have frefh air every day, by raiſing the 
upper end of the glaſſes from about half an inch, to one, 
two, or three in height, in proportion to the heat | in the 
bed, and warmneſs of the weather. 

Refreſh them now and then with water; let this be given 
very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day; the beſt time 
for doing this is from ten to two o'clock. . ' | 

Cover the glaſſes. with mats every night, and let them be 
uncovered in the morning about an hour or thereabout, 
after ſun- riſe; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon as the ſun 
mines fully on the frames. . 

As the early plants, raiſed laſt month, will 5 now ml | 
vanced conſiderably into fruitful runners, and ſhew fruit 
abundantly, let the runners or vine be trained out regularly 
along the ſurface of the bed at equal diſtances, and peg them 

down neatly with ſmall hooked ſticks; and according as the 
young fruit come into bloſſom, do not fail, at this early 
ſeaſon, to ſet or impregnate the female or fruit bloſſoms 


with the male flowers, agreeable to _ rules _ _—_— 
acviſed | in the work of Ow Belk 
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Sow in the above, or any new-made hot beds, the feeds of 5 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, and alſo about | 
the middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to | 
have a fupply of young plants in readineſs, either to plant 
into new beds, . or to ſupply the place of ſuch plants as may 
fail. 5 | e 

The ſorts of cucumber are, 
The early ſliort prickly, | 
The long green prickly, _ 0 
The white prickly, , nie ee e 
The long green Turky, 2 1 
The long white Turky, and tem 
The Smyrna. ys 1 1 52 


9 


But the firſt two ſorts are commonly cultivated-for the 
early and general crop, the ſhort prickly being the earlieſt, 
and is therefore often ſown for the firſt crop in the frames; 
but the long green prickly is the beſt to ſow far a main crop, 
either, for the frames or hand-glaſſes, or in the natural 
round, 1 Th 
f The white prickly, and the T age N Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any general crop, uſe they are very 
indifferent bearers, ſo ſhould ſow only a few by way of va - 
riety : the Turky kinds often grow fifteen or fixteen inches 
long, or more. | SON [ar n ; 
Making new Hot-beds to tranſplant Cucumbers, fc. 
Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant the 
cucumber or melon plants upon, which were ſown the end of 
Jannuary, or any time in'February, 7 | 
Let the dung for this purpoſe he well prepared, in the 
manner directed in the former month, before you work it 
up into a bed; this ſnould never be omitted, for a great 
deal depends upon it; make the bed three feet high, or 
thereabouts, beating the dung well down with the fork, as 
you lay it on the bed: but do nat tread it, for a bed which 
is trodden hard is rendered ſo compact, that it ſeldom comes 
to a kindly warmth, but is apt to — too violently, to the 
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deſtruction of the plants. When the bed is finiſhed, put 
on the frame and lights, and let it be managed, in every 
reſpect, as directed in the former month; and let the 
plants, either cucumbers or melons, be planted and treated 


There 
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in the manner there directed. 
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There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot con- 
veniently procure dung to begin to make hot - beds for cu- 
cumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon. Where that is the 
caſe, it is not too late to begin now; a hot-bed may be 
made the beginning, or any time of the month, and the 
ſeeds of cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein; the 
cucumbers from this ſowing will be fit to cut by the begin- 
ing of May, but will be in full bearing in the middle or lat - 
ter end of that month, and the melons in July, - 


Cucumbers and Melons for the Bell or Hand-glaſſes. 


About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward 
the end of this month, is the time to begin to ſow the cu- 
cumbers and melons, which are to be planted under hand 
or bell-glaſſes. | l | 
They may be ſowed in any of the cucumber hot-beds now 
at work ; or if not convenient, or there are no ſuch beds yet 
made, make a hot-bed for that purpoſe, for a one, or a two, 
or three- light, frame, according to the quantity required; 
ſow the ſeed, and manage the bed as directed in the two 
former months. The plants will be ready for ridging out 
the middle or latter end of next month, and beginning of 


| Franſplanting and ſowing Cauliflowers. 1 
Tranſplant the caulifſower- plants which have ſtood in 
frames, or on warm borders, all winter, if not done laſt 

month. | 5 : 

Let theſe be planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome good rotten dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade deep ; 


taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner, in the 


| muſt be kept con 


bottom of the trenches. Obſerve to plant the cauliflowers 
in rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the fame diſ- 
tance between plant and plant in the rows. | 


The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be 


Planted, may be previouſly ſown with ſpinach and radiſhes, 
as mentioned laſt month, __. 
Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower-plants, 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen 
them and promote their growth, _ | : 
The glaſſes _ ſtill be continued over the plants, but 
antly raiſed, on the ſouth ſide, at leaſt a 
hand's breadth high, on props; or in mild days the glaſſes 
may 


5 


— 


— 
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may be taken off, and let the plants enjoy the benefit f 
warm ſhowers of rain. e | GST. Z 

If there are more than one or two plants under each i 
laſs, let them be removed the beginning. of this month ; , 
or two plants at moſt, under a F: aſs, is ſufficient ; but if 
the glaſſes are ſmall, one plant under each will be enough. = * 

Plant thoſe which you take from under the glaſſes into 
an open compartment, at the diſtance above mentioned. 

Where cauliflower plants were raiſed from ſeeds ſown 

the laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a 

of rich earth, in a warm ſituation; but where a moderate 

hot-bed can be obtained, will be moſt adviſeable to prick 

them therein, which will forward them greatly. Make 

the bed about fifteen or eighteen inches high, and put a | 
frame on, or arch it over with hoops; lay thereon fix inches j 

depth of rich earth, prick the plants therein, two or three 

inches apart, and give them a little water. Put on the 

glaſſes, or a covering of mats every night, but take them 

off every mild day. GR: 3 

By pricking out the plants on a little warmth, it will 
bring them forward to be fit to tranſplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will produce 
their heads in July. ot | 3 — N 

Cauliflower-ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if it was not done in February; obſerving to fow _ 
them in a ſlight hot - bed, as was then directed; it will 
bring the jon up ſoon, and forward them greatly. 

B. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a bed of rich earth, 

in a warm ſituation, in the natural ground; they will 
grow freely, but the plants will not be ſo forward by ten 
or twelve days, or a fortnight, as they would be if the ſeed 
was ſowrr on a little heat. | CIP 

The plants from this ſowing produce flowers or heads 

uſe in Auguſt, FI 1 
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Broccoli. 


So broccoli for early crops, &c. to come in for uſe the 

2 autumn, in October, November, and | 
. 0 e 

Chuſe ſeed of the early purple; and ſome of the cauli- 
flower broccoli, of each of which ſow a little about the 
firſt or ſecond week in the month, and ſome more towards 
the latter end, in an open bed of rich earth, and rake the 
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in: and when the plants come up, manage them as di- 
rected in April, May, June, and Fuly. 8 


Tranſplanting and ſowing Cabbage. 


8 Tranſplant cabbage- plants of all kinds, in the places 
where they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done 


the beginning, or any time this month.; but if the plants 


are ſtrong and in good order, the ſooner it is now done the 
better. Let them be planted in good ground, enriched with 
dung, at two feet and a half diſtance, for the ſugar-loaf, 
and ot er forward kinds; but the large late cabbage- plants 
ſhould be ſet a yard aſunder every way, _ ' 

This diſtance is to be underſtood of ſuch plants as are to 
remain to grow to their full fize ; but fuch of the forward 
kinds as are to be cut while young, may be planted cloſer; 
and eighteen or twenty inches apart will be ſufficient. 


Plant out alſo the general crop of red cabbage, if not 


done in autumn, &c. allow them two feet and a half, or 
a yard diftance, © EV #4. #2rn 8 
So the ſeeds of cabbages, of any ſort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, both of early kinds for fucceſhonal 
young ſummer cabbages, and late forts for the general 
autumn and winter crops; any of the early kinds may now 


— — 


be ſowed if the winter plants raiſed laſt. autumn for early 


- contig are much damaged by the froſt, &c. but the large 
ſugar loaf is a fine kind to ſow nom for late ſummer, and 
forward autumn cabbage ; and for the main autumn, and 

encral winter ſupply, ſow a quantity of the large, hol- 
e long · ſided, and large round cabbages; and let them 
be ſoumn in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſeparate. 
See the Kitchen Garden in June and Ju, &c. 0 / 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing, will many. of them 


be well cabbaged in Auguſt and September, eſpecially the 
ſugar-loaf, Batterſea, and Yorkſhire kinds; but the large 


forts not till September and October, and continue good all 


Red cabbage-ſeed ſnduld alſo be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for winter 
and next ſpring ſervice ; they will be fit for uſe in Septem- 
ber, or about Michaelmas, and continue good till the ſpring. 
I be red cabbage-ſeed ſhould be of the true Dutch kind. 
In ſowing the different ſorts of cabbage-ſeed, it will be 
moſt adviſeable to ſow them in open expoſed ground, _ 

N | m 
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from trees, fences, or buildings: for when n! in ſuch 
cloſe ſituations, as is very often practiſed, the plants are 


drawn up weak and be anke ano are Same to- 20 
eaten by vermin. a 


Jocuing & avoys, 


din. for a Principal crop, to ſerve the family 
from about Michaelmasto Chriſtmas, ſhould be ſown about | 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, in an 
open ſituation. 

But if it is defired to hey ſavoys well cabbaged! eats 
in autumn, that is, in the end of Au ivr or any time in 
September, they ſhould be ſown i in February, or at leaſt 
the firſt week of this month. 8 

Sow this ſeed in an open {;ot, and not in arrow hor- 
ders, under walls, &c. Is 

The ſorts of ſavoys are the green, Nell and white; ; | 
but the FRO kind is to be N for the main crop. 


 Tranyſplanting 420 ſowing Einen Fu | 58 


Tranſplant ſome more of the lettuce plants from the 
beds or borders where they have ſtood all winter; that is, 
if they ſtand too cloſe. In doing, this, . obſerve, to draw 
the plants out regularly, and let the ſtrongeſt.remain, in the 
bed or border, at ten or twelve inches jt e then 1 
the ſurface of the earth between them with a hoe, and cle 
away weeds and litter, 

The plants which are drawn. out ſhould be e in an 
open ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve e diſtance 
each way, and let them be watered. 

And it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants as have ſtood 
all winterin frames, ſhould be in general tranſ planted into, 
an open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. 


Lettuce-ſeed, of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown the Ig 5 1 | 


ginning. of this month; and to have a regular ſupply let 
ome more de ſown about the middle, and a third doing | 
about the end of the month. _ 

The proper ſorts of lettuce. to ſow at this time, are the 
white and green cos for the princi crop; and it is alſo 
proper to throw a little of the Cili icia, common cabbag 
and brown” and white Dutch, and grand admirable ab- 


bage-lettuce ; but any other ſort ml Wen n this 
time of ſowing. 8 
Dig 


% 
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Dig for theſe ſeeds a rich ſpot of ground in an open ſitu- 
ation, and let the earth be well broken. Sow the ſeeds on 
the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them in lightly, 
taking care not to draw the earth in beaoas. 


Sowi ng Spi Ace h, 


\ Sow ſpinach to ſucceed that ſown laſt month the ſow- 


ings ſhould be repeated once a fortnight or three weeks, or 
thereabouts, to have a regular ſupply; for one ſowing will 
not continue fit for uſe longer than that time, before it will 


run. Let the feed be of the round-leaved, or ſmooth-ſeed- 


ed kind; that being the moſt proper fort to ſow & this ſea- 


ſon, its leaves being conſiderably thicker, and every way 


larger than the prickly-ſeeded ſpinach. 
This ſeed may, at this ſeaſon, be ſown either on a ſpot 


alone, or with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of 


beans, or on the ground where you plant cabbages or cau- 
-liflowers ; obſerving, that either alone, or with other crops, 
ſpinach-ſeed ſhould be ſown moderately thin, and gene- 
rally in broad caſt, and iu which method you, may mix a 


little radiſh-ſeed, and ſow with it; when the ſeed is ſown, 


tread the ground all over equally with the feet tolerably 


cloſe, taking pretty ſhort ſteps, then let it be evenly raked; 


or may occaſionally ſow it in broad flat drills, near an inch 

deep, and a foot aſunder. . 
Let it be obſerved, that ſpinach ſhould not, at this ſea- 
fon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 

or buſhes; for in ſuch ſituations the plants would be drawn 
up to feed before they arrive to half their growth. 

Hoe, or hand-weed the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 
thinning the plants at the fame time, to five or ſix inches 
_—_—_ 3 

The crop of winter ſpinach which was ſown laſt autumn, 


will now be advancing to good perfection for uſe, and 
ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth be- 


tween the plants ſtirred with a hoe; and in gathering the 
plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them out 
clean by the roots; but if they already ſtand at wide diſ- 
tances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, till 
they begin to run, then cut them clean up to the bot- 
tom. ; n 


Sowing 
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Serving Onions aud Leeks. E 


Onions or leeks for the main crop ſhould be fown the 
beginning or middle of this month, provided it was not 
done in the latter end of February. VS. + $654 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown on-rich ground, and where it 
is not ſtubborn and wet. | « 24 | ek: 

Having fixed on a proper ſpot, it will be of great ad- 
yantage to ſpead a good quantity of rotten dung thereon, 
and dig it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote the 
growth of the plants, and their roots will grow to a larger 
ſize. | 7 oy 

The ſeeds of the onions and leeks may in ſome, either 
be ſown together, or principally on ſeparate compartments, 

but the latter is the moſt adviſeable- for the general Trops, 
obſerving the rule mentioned laſt month. n. 
The ground being dug and laid level, particular care 
ſhould be taken to 521 e ſeed at ſuch a time when the 
ground will readily rake. Moſt ground will rake beſt 
immediately after it is dug; ſome requires to lie a day or 
two; ſome will rake better after -a ſhower of rain; but 
the rule is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the ground 
will readily break or fall to pieces under the rake without 

_ clogging thereto; and let it be obſerved, that the ſooner _ 
any ſeed is ſown after the ground is dug, the quicker it ik 
will grow. 4 tl! , 
The ground where they are to be ſown, may either be 
divided into beds, or they may be ſown all over it in one 
continued plat; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, 

| 129 de more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin 
the plants. 8 = 25 

Ie beds ſhould be four feet and a half, or five feet broad, 
allowing about a foot for an alley between bed and bed. I 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwiſe, lt ü 
them be ſowed on the rough ſurface broad caſt ; and it 
will be adviſeable, in that ſowed in one continued ſpace, 
in light looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds are ſown, 
firſt to tread the ground all over with the feet almoſt cloſe 
together, that the ſeed may be more regularly buried an 
equal depth; then rake it into the ground evenly : for by 
thus treading in the ſeed, it in a manner fixes them juſt 


where they fall from the hand, and the treading alſo ſettles 

the ground equally in every part; ſo as when you come 

to rake It, you may ſtand upon any part thereof, without 
EE © vn 
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your feet ſinking in holes; whereas, if, in light, looſe 
ground, it was not to be trodden as above, after ſowing 
the feed, that when you ſtand thereon to rake it in, your 
feet would fink, at every ſtep,” in deep holes; and in 
raking, the ſeed would be unavoidably drawn into them, 
and the plants would thereby riſe ſtraggling and in cluſ- 
ters; but in the other method, they will rife regularly in 
every part: though when the ground is divided into beds, 
we may readily ſtand in the alley, and rake in the ſeed, 
which may be more eligible in a wet or very moiſt ſoil. 
If the ground is light and is to be in beds, with alleys 
between, you may either occaſionally tread in the ſeed, or 
not, and pare the alleys an inch or two deep, and ſtrew the 


wm > 00 &S =  c 2 


earth over the beds, which will help to bury the ſeed more f 
effectually. 1 : 
But let it be obſerved, that where the ground is natu- b 
rally wet, and apt to bind, it will not be ſo proper to a 
tread in the ſeed as above, but to divide the ground in c 
beds, four, five, or fix feet wide, with alleys twelve 
inches wide between, and to ſtand in the alleys to ſow the f1 
ſeed, and alſo rake it into the ground; or, after the ſeed 4 
is ſown, and before you rake the ground, you may firſt. ſt 
pare the alleys as above mentioned, and ſpread the earth l 
over the beds, and then rake them. 09) | 
But in ſowing of onions, leeks, and many other ſmall 
| feeds, that. inſtead of owing on the rough ſurface. and 
raking in, the following method is the general practice in ſ 


ſome places. | 9 
The ground is digged or trenched in the common way, a 
and at every ten or fifteen feet, as you advance in the dig- n 
ging, rake the ſurface ſmooth ;_ then divide the ground b 
into four feet and a half wide beds, with ſpade-wide alleys r 
between them ; and then with the back of the-rake, ſhove 0 
the earth evenly off the ſurface of the beds, half an inch or a 
an inch deep, into the alleys, in a little ridge along the 


edge of the beds, ready to draw over the ſeeds when ſowed; t 
then directly ſow the ſeed on the ſurface of the bed; and 

with the rake, draw the earth out of the alley evenly over t 

it an equal depth; and lightly rake the ſurface of each bed fl 

ſmooth, clearing off all ſtones and hard clods. 5 * tl 
Thoſe who would make the moſt of their ground, may 

ſow a thin ſprinkling of the cos-lettuce ſeed with that of the 9 


onions and leeks, | | 
cor ls * | Many 


— 
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Many of the kitchen gardeners, about London, ſow 
their onions and leeks in beds five or fix feet wide, with | 
alleys eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed and l 
bed, and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickling cucum- = 
bers about the middle or latter end of May, or Beginning : 

of June; and by the time the onions are full grown and 
athered, the cucumbers will be in full bearing, and if 
ſpread out, will cover the ground where the onions grew g 
and if leeks remain thinly on the ſame ground, the cucum-" 
ber vines may readily be conducted between them. * 
Sowing Borecole. 


Any time in this month you may ſow ſome borecole 
for the ſervice of autumn, winter, and next ſpring. 
There are two principal forts, the green and the brown, 
both very hard plants, and deſirable open greens for winter, 
as they fand the hardeſt froſts. Bur for a particular ac- 
count of them, ſee the work of next month. . | 
Let this ſeed be ſowed in a full open expoſure, diſtant 
from trees, walls, and other fences, as in Fach ſituations . 
they are apt to draw up too faſt, with long weak ſhanks ; 
ſow it broad-caſt, and rake it in evenly ; for other particu - 
lars fee the ſucceeding months, . ＋ 5 861 


Radiſbes. 75 | X 
Sow more radiſh ſeed to.raiſe a ſupply of radiſhes to | 


ſucceed thoſe ſowa laſt month. | EY 
There ſhould be fome of this ſeed both of the ſalmon 
and ſhort-top kind, fown at three different times this 
month: that is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end 
by which means there will be a due ſucceſſion of young 
radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſown now, in an 
open compartment, and where the ground is good and f 
a ſomewhat light, pliable nature. AX 
In ſowing theſe ſet ds, obſerve the method mentioned in 
the tuo former months. y | 
Thin the crops of early radiſhes, where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, puiliny up the worſt, and leaving the beſt plants 
landing at about two or three inches diſtance, and clear 
them from weeds. t . P 
In dry weather let the early crops of radiſhes be fre- 


quently watered, otherwiſe they will got ſwell freely, and 
will be ſticky and hot. | 
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tread the ground as above: but only ſtand in the alleys 
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Tralian Turnep-rooted Radiſhes. 


Now ſow ſome ſmall round or Italian turnep-rooted 
radiſh ; there are two ſorts, the. white and the red, but 
the white is preferable to ſow for the general ſupply : it 


grows ſmall like a young Dutch turnep, and eats very 
agreeably in April, May, and June, both alone like com- 


mon radiſhes, or to ſlice into ſallads. See nexth month. 
Let the ſeed of both ſorts be ſowed ſeparately in an open 
ſpace of light ground, and raked in evenly. 
When the plants have leaves half an inch or an inch 
broad, thin chem to five or ſix inches. i 


Carrots and Parſuc ps. 


So carrots and parſneps the beginning of this month 
for the principal crop; that is, if they were not ſown the 
latter end of Frebruary. 

A ſpot of light ground, in an open ſituation, ſhould be 
choſen for theſe ſeeds, for the roots thrive couliderably beſt - 
in ſuch a ſoil and ſituation: „ 

The ground ſhould be trenched one good ſpade deep at 


* 


leaſt, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in digging to take 


but thin ſpits, and be careful to break ali clods, that the 
roots may have full liberty to run down long and ſtraight ; 
for if the earth is not well divided or ſeparated, the roots 


are apt to grow both ſhort and forked. 


The ſeeds may either be ſowed broad-caſt all over the 
ſurface, or may previoufly divide the ground into four or 
five feet wide beds; however, in either method ſow the 
ſeeds thinly, with an even hand, and rake them in; but 
previous toraking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite light 
and dry, the ſeed may be firſt trodden in evenly ; in doing 
which, take care to tread the ground over regularly, with 
the feet pretty cloſe together; then let the ſeed be im- 
mediately raked in even. By this method the ſeed will be 
buried equally in every part, and the plants will alſo come 
up regularly, | 

But in- ſowing thoſe ſeeds it will be proper to obſerve, 
that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt to 
bind, it will in that caſe, be proper to divide it into beds 
four or five feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade 
wide between: then ſow the ſeed. Do not, however, 


and 
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and rake the ſecd regularly, taking particular care not 
to draw the earth in he-ps. | k 
Or in ſowing theſe ſeeds, it may be effected by firſt - 
raking the ground as you advance in the digging ;. then 
forming the ground into four feet wide beds, fhove the 
earth of the ſurface with the back of the rake half an inch 
or an inch deep; ſow the ſeed and rake the earth over it, 
as obſerved in ſowing onions, &c. which ſee. 


Of forking and dreſſing the Aſparagus Beds, 


This is now the time to begin to ſpring-dreſs aſparagus - 
beds, which is done by forking or ſlightly digging them 
with a three-pronged fork.. | | | 

This work ſhould be begun about the middle, or latter 
end of the month, ; 

For the purpoſe of digging or forking theſe beds, you 
ſhould be provided with a proper fork ; it ſhould have three 
tines about nine inches long: the tines ſhould be perſectly 
fat, and about an inch broad, pretty thin, and the eads # 
them ſhould be rounded and blunt. 5 

In forking the beds, be careful to looſen every part to a 
moderate depth, but taking great care not to go too deep 
to wound the crowns of the roots, Es * 

The above work of forking theſe beds is moſt neceſſar) 
to be done every ſpring, to improve and looſen the ground, - 
and to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up: alſo tc 
give free acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain, | 

The beds being forked, they muſt afterwards be raked 
even; obſerving that if you do not rake them immediatel 
after they are forked, to defer it no longer than the cud 
of this month, or firſt or ſecond week in April, for by that 
time the buds will begin to advance towards the ſurface, | _ 


Planting Aſparagus. 


New plantations of aſparagus may now be made, this 
being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants ; but it may 

done any time in the month, when the weather is mild. 
In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article 
to be conſidered is, to make choice of a proper ſoil ; chooſe 
the beſt the garden affords; it muſt not be wet, nor too 
ſtrong or ſtubborn, but ſuch as is moderately light and 
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pliable, ſo as it will readily fall to pieces in digging or 
raking, &c. and in a ſituation that enjoys the full ſun. 


Tue ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 


beds, ſhould be regularly trenched and a large quantity 
of good rotten dung buried equally in each trench, at leaſt 
twelve or fifteen inches below the ſurface of the dug ground. 
The ground being dug and laid level, divide it int» 


beds four feet and a -half wide, with alleys two feet wide 


between bed and bed. 

Four rows of aſparagus are to be planted in each bed, 
and ten or twelve inches diſtance fo be allowed between 
plant and plant in the row, and let the outſide rows of 
each bed be nine inches from the edge. 

Next, let it be obſerved, that the plants for this planta- 
tion conſiſt now entirely of roots, no top; they muſt 


not be more then two years old ; but moſt good gar- 


deners prefer thoſe that are only one year, which, are 
what I would chooſe to plant; as from experience I have 


ery. way better than two years old plants. If you chooſe 
to raiſe the plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing the ſeed 


any time this month in a bed of rich earth; (ſee page 126,) 


and they will be proper for planting out next ſpring, or, if 
you do not chooſe to loſe a year or two in waiting for raiſin 
the plants, you may purchaſe them, ready raiſed, of me 


kitchen gardeners near large towns. They are commonly 


ſold at a flülling to eighteen pence or two ſhillings per 
hundred. © | 
The following is the method of plarting them: 


Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from: 


the edge, and then with a ſpade cut out a ſma'l trench or 
drill cloſe to the line, about fix inches deep, making that 
ſide next the line nearly upright; and when one trench is 
opened, plant that before you open another, placing the 
plants the diſtance of ten or twelve inches in the row. 


In planting theſe plants, obſerve they muſt not be 


placed flat in the bottom of the trench, as by ſome 
people pr.Ctifed; but muſt be placed nearly upright 
againſt the back of the trench or drill, and ſo that the 


crown of the plants may alſo ſtand upright, and two or 


three inches below the ſurface of the ground ; and let them 

be ell placed an equal depth, ſpreading their routs ſome- 

u hat regular, againſt the back of the trench, and at the 

me time dran ing a little earth up againit them wo = 
| an 


Ned they generally take root much freer, and ſuceeed 
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hand as you place them, juſt to fix the plants in their due 
poſition, till the row is planted, then when one row is thus 
lanted, immediately, with a rake, draw the earth into 


the diill'over the plants, and then proced to open another 


drill, or trench, as before directed: plant it in the fame 
manner, and cover in the plants as above, and ſo on till 
the whole is planted, When they are all planted, let 


the ſurface of the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them 


from ſtones, 
At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be driven 
into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys. 

In planting aſparagus, it is cuſtomary with ſuch gar- 
deners as are obliged to make the moſt of every ſpot of 
ground, to ſow a thin crop of onions the firſt year, on the 
new aſparagus beds; and this ſhould be porformed before 
the beds are raked, ſowing the ſeeds, and rake them in; 
and thus a crop of onions may alſo be obtained without 


hurting the aſparagus, provided the onions are not ſuffered | 


to grow juſt about the plants. 
The aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when 


the plants come up, which will be about the end of next 
month, to keep them clean from weeds, which muſt be 


well attended to, during the ſummer ſeaſon. For the far- 


ther management, ſee the work of Summer, and Oftober + 


and November, and the ariicle Of dreſſing and for king the 
Beds in this month, page 123. | 1 

Let it next be obſeried, that it will be three years from 
the time of planting before the aſparagus plants produce 


buds large enough to cut for uſe ; though ſometimes a 


few of the largeſt buds may be cut the ſecond ſpring after 
. Planting ; but I ſhould adviſe to let it be the third or 
fourth year before you make a general cutting. | 
A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are properly 
dreſſed every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn 


months, will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve 


years, | | 
In making new plantations of aſparagus, it is the cuſ+ 
tom of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young plants, 


as above directed, to ſow the ſeed at once in the beds; 


where the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad way; 

for by that practice the plants are not diſturbed by a re- 

moral, and conſequenily cannot fail! of producing a regue 
crop, -- b 1 
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But it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground 
zare to be laid down the ſame year in aſparagus, and ſup. 
poſe one piece to be planted with young plants, the other 
= rowed with ſeed, that piece which was planted will be 

| ready to cut a year before that ſowed with ſeed. 
[ | However, to raiſe a plantation of aſparagns at once 
| from the ſeed, as above, the method is this: 

The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared 
as before directed for the plants; mark out four lines 
lengthways the beds; then along theſe liner, at the di- 

. . Nance of every nine or ten inches, det in a few ſeeds, co- 
vering them half an inch deep. When the plants have 
been come up ſome time, they-muſt be thinned, leaving 
only one of the ſtrongeſt in each place; and carefully clear 
them from weeds. | | 

A plantation of aſparagus thus raiſed, will produce 
"buds fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be 
very large and fine the fifth year. | 
As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be fami- 
har to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be 
provided with a firaight narrow, taper knife, whoſe blade 
1s about eight or nine inches long, and about an inch and 
a half broad at the haft, narrowing to about half an inch 
at the point which ſhould be rounded off from the back, and 
made ſomewhat blunt, and the edge ſhould” be made full 
of ſmall teeth like a ſaw: then obſerving, when the buds 
are from about two to three or four inches high, they ſhould 
be then cut, obſerving to flip the knife down cloſe to cach 
bud, and cut it off ſlantingly about three or four inches 
within the ground, taking great care not to wound or break 
off any young buds coming up near it from the ſame root, 
for there are always ſeveral buds in different ſtages of 
growth, advancing at the ſame time from the ſame root. 
Flant aſparagus for forcing. See February. 


' 


Seqvi 19 Aſparagus Sced. 


This is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raift 
plants to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 
for forcing in hot- beds. | 
This ſeed ſhould be ſown in the beginning or middle 
of the month, on beds four feet wide of rich earth. Sow 
it broad-caſt on the ſurface, then tread it in, and caſt ſome 


of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the bed, and 8 
| rake 
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rake them ſmooth. The plants will come up in a month or 
ſix weeks, when they muſt be kept very clean from weeds 
by a careful hand- weeding at different times in the ſummer. 
it the weather be very dry when the plants firſt come up, 
it will be proper to refreſh them now and then with water, 
which will forward them in their growth. i 
They will be fit to plant out for good next ſpring. See 
the article for Planting Aſparagus in this month, page 123. 
When aſparagus is to be planted out for foreing, ſee that 
article in the work of February. NS 


6 Sr in g-dreſing of Artichokes. 


Make a general dreſſing of artichokes the beginning or.” 
middle of this month. 
Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid-over 
theſe plants laſt winter, to protect them from froſts, let it 
now be levelled down, eſpecially if the plants have be- 
gan to ſhoot tolerably ſtrong, otherwiſe defer it till next 
month; obſerving as you proceed in levelling down, to 
dig and looſen all the ground about the plants; at the 
ſame time examine the number of ſhoots or fuckers ariſin 
on each ſtool or root, ſelecting two or three of the drongelt 
on every ſtool to remain, and all above that number to be 
ſlipped off cloſe with your hand; obſerving, in perform- 
ing this work, to open the earth deep enough about each 
ſtock or root, that you may readily. get to ſlip the ſuper- 
abundant ſhoots off clean from the place from whence they - 
ariſe; minding, as above, to leave two good ſhoots, but 
never more than three, upon each root or ſtock, cloſing the 
earth in again about the root, and alſo about the young 
plants, preſſing it eloſe about them with your hand. | 
The ſhoots which are ſlipped off, will do to make freſh 
lantations, where wanted ; for artichokes are increaſed 
by planting the young "ſhoots, and by no other method ; 
and this is the ſeaſon to do it. See as below. A 


Planting Artichokes. F 

Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them 

be planted as ſoon in the month as you can procure good 

plants: obſerving that thoſe flips or ſuckers flipped off in 
ſpring-dreffing the old plants as above directed, ate the pro- 

per ſets for this purpoſe. | 5 SE 

; 84 There 
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There are two forts, the large globe artichoke, and the 
French or green oval artichoke ; but the former is greatly 
preferacle to plant for the general ſupply, the heads bein 
*eonſiderably larger, aud the eatable parts more thick a 
'Heſhy. 2 | | 
ey. ſhould be planted in an «pen. ſituation, and in 

good ground; alſo let a good quantity of rotten dung be 
ipread over the piece, and dig it in, And in which plant 
the ſets ſingly with a dibble, in rows a yard and a half 
aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more than a yard 
diſtant from one another in the row. Give them ſome wa- 
ter immediately after they are planted, to ſettle the earth 
properly about the plants. | ee 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and 

now and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning 

of the ſummer, will not fail to yield good artichokes the 
tollowing autumn. 1 | 

But ic is proper to obſerve, that you may ſow a thin crop 
of onions, lettuce, radiſnes or ſpinach, the firſt year be. 

ty een the rows of the artichokes. 

A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce good 
heads five or fix years, and ſometimes longer; but it muſt 
be obierved, that if required to have a ſucceſſion of theſe 

fruit, for four or five months in the ſummer, ſhould make 

a new plantation every ſpring; for the old ſtocks which 
have been planted a year or two, produce heads in June or 
July; and thoſe - planted now, produce heads in Auguſt, 
September and October, | 17 


— , ] Ü 2 — 


Planting Beans, N 


Plant beans of any kind, for all ſorts ſucceed well from 
this time of planting. i 
This is till a proper time to plant the Windſor, To- 
ker, and Sandwich, and alſo the long-podded bean, which 
is a very great bearer. Any of the ſmaller kind of beans 
way alſo be planted any time this month, particularly the 

White bloſſom, it being a great bearer, and eats exceeding 
Tweet, and is by ſome preferred to all others. | 
There ſhould be ſome of the moſt approved of theſe forts 
put ipto the ground every fortnight, which will afford a re- 
gular ſupply of young beans during the principal ſeaſon of 
them. 2 | 
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Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard aſunder, 
and the leſſer kinds thirty inches between the/rows, But, 
if it is intended to plant ſavoys or cabbage plants between 
them, the rows in general, for all the forts, ſhould be full 
a yard aſunder, | . 
Sorwuing Peas, Sc. 


Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or thereabouts ; 
by which means you will have a conſtant ſupply of young 
peas for the table. 4 h — 2 

Any other of the large or ſmaller kind of pea“, as are 
mentioned in the former months, may be ſowed now, al- 
lowing the diſtance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between 

each ſowing, Draw drills for the different kind of peas 

at the diſtance mentioned in the former month, and ſow 
them regularly, and cover them with earth about an inch 

and a half deep. | Fs. | 

All the forts of peas ſhould now be ſowed in open ſitua- 
tions, not much under low ſpreading trees. 


Earthing Peas and Bean. 


Draw earth to the ſtems of ſuch peas and beans as are 
now up ſome height; it will ſtrengthen the plants greatly, 
and will encourage their growth, RE IYEY R 


Sticking Peas. | | | 
Stick peas where intended,' according as the different 
crops advance in growth, fix or eight inches tights: vv: 


X Turntfis | 
Sow turneps for a full crop about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of this month, in an open ſituation, and 
where the grount'1s light. | 
Note. 'Turneps may be ſown at the beginning of the _ 
month, if required; but thoſe which are ſown fo early, 
are apt to run vp for ſeed before they apple, or at leaſt 
before they arrive at any conſiderable hae in the root. 
The proper ſeed to ſow now, is that known by the name 
of Dutch turnep, it being the beſt ſort to ſow at this 
ſeaſon in gardens, but eſpecially for the firſt and ſecond 
crops. 


| w Celery. ; N : < Ls 

If celery was not ſown the lat month, let ſome feed be 

ſown the beginning of this,. to plant out in May and June 

&. for an early crop; ſow ſome more of the ſame ſeed 
"000 about 
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about the middle, or towards the latter end, for the prin- 
ipal crop. The ſeed ſhould be ſown in a warm ſpot of 
rich earth; covering it but lightly, not more than a 
quarter of an inch; or you may rake it in with a ligbt 
and even hand. Moiſten the bed with water ſrequently in 
dry weather. | | 
Let it be obſerved there are two ſorts of celery ; one 
known by the name of Italian or upright celery ; the 
other called celeriac, or turnep-rooted celery. The firſt 
is that which is moſt commonly cultivated, and of which 
there are two varieties, viz. common upright celery with 
hollow ſtalks, and ſolid-ſtalked celery ; both of which 
been raiſed from ſeed ſowed as above, are afterwards 
planted in trenches for blanching their ſtalks, which are 
the principal uſeful paits thereof; but the celeriac is gene- 
rally planted on level ground: the roots of it ſwells like a 
turnep, and is that part of the plant which is uſed, 


Small Salladi ng. 


Small ſallading, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, 
and turnep, ſhould, when a couſtant ſupply is wanted, 
be ſown once a week at leaſt, in a warm border, obſerving 
to draw ſome flat ſhallow drills, three inches aſunder; ſow 
the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, and cover them lightly. 
with fine earth. . ; 

For the particular method of ſowing theſe feeds, ſee 
the work of laſt month; and when the plants begin to 
come up, and if the earth cake, ſo as they cannot riſe 
freely, let the ſurface be lightly whiſked with the hand, or 
the end of a flender birch-broom, or with a light rake, as 
3s there mentioned. „ ow 

If theſe young herbs are attacked with a hoar froſt ap- 
pearing on them in the morning, let them be watered to 
-waſh it off before the ſun comes on them, as obſerved laſt 
month, which will prevent their turning black and ſpoil» 
IDNZs F | | 

8 ; — Pur ſlane. 8 
Pur flane, if required early, ſhould be ſowed the begin- 
ning of this month, in a hot-bed. Make the bed flight, 
eighteen inches high will do it: put a frame on and cover 
the bed with earth four or five. inches thick: ſow the ſeed 
on the ſurface, and cover it about a quarter of an inch with 
light Ca: th. 50 | This 
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This ſeed may be ſowed in a bed of rich earth, in the na- 
tural ground at the end of the month. nn 


| Sowing Chervil and Conan. 
Sow chervil and coriander ſeeds ; draw ſome iſhal 
drills for theſe ſeeds eight or nine inches aſunder :: fow | 
each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about half an inch deep 
with earth. 0 r Hm 
Theſe herbs are all to remain where ſown, and the chief 
culture they require is to be kept clear from Weeds. 
Soꝛuing Parſley. | | "gt : iba 
Parſley, if not ſowed laſt month, may be ſown in a 
fingle drill along the edge of the quarters, or borders of 
this garden: it will make a uſeful and alſo a neat edging, 
if not ſuffered to grow rank, eſpecially the curled parſley ; 
or if large ſupplies are wanted for market, it may be ſowed 


in continued rows nine inches aſunder, or upon the gene - 
ral ſurface, and trod dowu, and raked in. 


Soruing Baſil. * 
_ Bafil is in ſome families uſed as a kitchen herb; it is 
a tender plant, of buſhy growth. It is raiſed from feed, 
and the middle or latter end of this month, or in April, 
is the ſeaſon to ſow it, and the plants will be ready for 
_ planting out in May. | | bs 
But for the greater certainty of ſucceſe, it will be ad- 
viſeable to ſow it in a flight hot-bed, and in dry earth, 
otherwiſe the ſeed will rot; and be careful to defend it 
from wet till the plants are come up- . 
They are to be planted out into a warm border, &. in 
May; and managed as dweQted for capſicums: ſee page 
130. | ay 
Sowing and planting various forts of Pot and Medical Herbs, 
The ſeeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloſs, for- 
rel, marygolds, orach and clary, together with the ſeeds 
- of all other herbs of the like kinds, may be ſowed any 
time in this month, in a bed or border of common earth, 
and rake them in; moſt of which may remain where ſowed, 
if the plants are properly thinned ; or ſome, as burnet, 
ſorrel, fennel, clary, marigolds, borage, may be planted 
out in beds a foot aſunder, in May, June, and July. 
Plant flips of baum, burner, tarragon, tanſey, penny - 
royal, feverfew, and chamomile, 1 
| g 8 6 In 
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In taking off the ſlips of theſe plants, be careful to pre- 
ſerve ſome root to each; plant them nine or ten inches diſ- 
tance from each other, in beds of rich earth. | 4 

Sow hyſſop, thyme, ſavory, and ſweet · marjoram, at the 

beginning; but they ſucceed very well if ſown any time 
in this month. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſeparately in 
beds of rich light earth,. and raked in: or, may alſo be 
fown in ſhallow drills, fix inches aſunder, covering them 
in with fine earth a quarter of an inch deep, or may be 
ſowed in a fingle drill along the edges of borders, &c. 
where the plants will make uſeful edginge. = 

Theſe plants may either remain where ſowed, or may be 
tranſplanted, for which purpoſe they will be fit in June ; 
but it they were to remain where ſown, they ſhould at the 
above time be thinned to five or ſix inches diſtance, and: 

' thoſe which are drawn out may be planted in other beds, 

&. fix inches afunder, | 

But thoſe which are ſown for edgings need not be thin- 

ned. 8 | a — 

Plant ſlips or cuttings of ſage, byſſop, thme, and ſa» 

vory, any time this month. 1 

Theſe flips or cutrings ſhould be of the Taff year's ſhoots, 
above five, fix, or ſeven inches long; obſerving to flip or 
cut them off cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe ; 
but there are ſometimes off-ſet ſhoots riſing from the bot- 
tom of the old plants that are often furniſked with roots; 

which ſhoula alſo be particularly choſen, | 

Plant all the forts in a ſhady border, five or fix inches 
apart ; they wilt take root in a ſhort time, and will make 
good plants in three or four months, if you water them in 
dry weather; and in September they will be ſtrong and: 

well rooted, and may then be tranſplanted at proper diſ- 
tances in beds of rich earth. 


5 


NZ | Roſemary, Rue, Se. | | f 
| "WD Plant ſlips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, wormwood, and 


1 : lavender. ; $4 | 
1 Let theſe be planted in a ſhady border, fix inches apart ; 
they will take root freely, by obſerving to water them in 
dry weather; they may be tranſplanted into a more open 
fituation about Michaclmas, when they will be well oy 
£ 


— 
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It muſt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings of theſe 
plants, that principally the young ſhoots produced laſt year | 
are to be choſen for planting ; from about five or fixy to 
eight, nine, or ten inches long, according as they occur, 
obſerviog to flip or cut them off cloſe to the part from 

whence they proceed. | 

Put each ſlip or cutting about two parts out of three into 
the ground. | 3 | 
Or, if any off. ſet ſhoots or ſuckers riſe immediately from 
or near the roots of the old plants, theſe are particulariy 
elegible for planting, | ES 

1 Sowing Nafturtiums.. 

Naſturtiums are often ufed in families; their flowers 

and young leaves for ſallads, the flowers alſo to garniſh 
diſhes, and their green berries to pickle. LINE 

This is now a good time to fow them, and the ſooner in 
the month the better. I | 

Drills muft be drawn for them as is practiſed for peas ; 
the ſeeds muſt be dropped into the driltstwo or three inches 
aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 
When the plants are come up about ſix inches high, the 

ſhould have flicks placed for them to run upon : for theſe 
lants are of the running or climbing kind ; or for the 
ke of ſupport, may ſow them near a bedge, rails, or any 
other fence. . ; | 


9 


civen or Chives. 


Cives, a ſmall ſpecies of onion, growing in large tufts ; 
are uſeful in a family in the ſpring, &c. as a ſubſtitute for 
young onions, both in ſallads and culinary purpoſes : they 
are propagated by flipping the roots, and this is a proper 
| time to plant them: the method is to part or take off ſome 
{flips from the old roots, and plant them in beds, where they 
are to remain, at about eight inches diſtance. 

In flipping or parting the above roots, -obſerve to pre- 
ſerve eight or ten of the ſmall bulbs together in a cluſter; 
and in that manner to plant them. Y 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diſtance above mentioned, putting one cluſter 


of roots as above in each hole, and clofing the earth well 


about them. They will ſoon take root, and increaſe very 
faſt into large bunches, of many years duration. 1 
aſs 
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Mint. 


This is now a good time to make new plantations of 
mint. ; k 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, 
or by ſlips of the young ſpring plants taken up with root 
fibres at the bottom ; allo by cuttings of the young ſtalks 
next month and May, &c. but at this ſeaſon the increa{ing 

it by ſlips, or parting the roots, is moſt generally prac- 

*tiſed, and the method is this: 1 
In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with young 
ſpring plants, and there ſlip and draw up a due quantity 
of the beſt ſhoots properly rooted; draw them up gently, 
and with the help of your knife at times, to raiſe or ſe- 
parate them; every plant will riſe with tolerable good 
roots. | | 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
about fix inches aſunder, and five or ſix inches diſtant in 
the rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable wa- 
tering, to ſettle the earth cloſe about the roots, 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this: get 
a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper 
manner; then draw drills with a hoe fix inches aſunder ; 
place the roots in the drills, cover them abont an inch deep 
with the earth, and then rake the ground. we 

But when the above method is to be practiſed, the roots 
ſhould be procured, and planted either in February, or the 
beginning of this month, or in October or November, 

Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation, 

Obſerve, that all the ſorts of mint, ſuch as ſpear-mint, 
pepper-mint, orange-mint, &c. may all be propagated by 
the above methode. 


Capficum oi 
Sow capſicums, the ſeed-pods of theſe plants being of 
a bot ſpicy quality, are much eſteemed for pickling : the 
large podded kinds are beſt, but any of the ſorts may be 


- 


" uſed : See the Catalogue of Plants. 
They are tender plants, and the ſeeds require to be 
_ fowed in a hot-bed about the beginning, middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of this month : and when the plants 
appear, let them have a large portion of free air, and water 
them frequently. In the middle or latter end of May wy 
| N wi 


% 
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will be fit to tranſplant, which muſt be into beds of rich 
earth in the common ground. See the work f April aud 
Maya, ; | refs 

But if they were to be firſt-pricked out from the ſeed- 
bed the next month, into another flight hot - bed, three 
or four inches aſunder, to have three or. four weeks 
growth, it would forward them greatly: or in default of 
a hot-bed for this purpoſe, may prick them out on a warm 
border early in May (obſerving to arch the bed over with 
hoops, and cover them on nights and bad weather with 
mat ;) ag 4 may afterwards be tranſplanted with balls of 
earth to the roots to where they are finally to remain, 


be Song Love Apples. ; 
About the middle of this month is the time to ſow ſome 
tomato, or love apple-ſeed ; the fruit or apples of theſe 


Plants are, in ſome families, much uſed in ſoups, and are. 


alſo often ufed to pickle, both when they are * and 


when ripe. | 
The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour, 
The plants are tender; and the ſeed muſt be ſowed in 
a flight hot-bed, treating the plants as directed above for 
caplicums, | | 19 5 
For the further management of them, fee the X7tcher 
Garden for May. 3 


e Garlict, Cc. f | | 
Plant garlick and fhallots ; let theſe be "planted in the 
manner mentioned in the former month; and the ſooner 
they are planted now the better, | | 
| ._ Scallionth | 
The dry onions which begin to ſhoot in the houſe may 
be planted in the garden, four or five inches aſunder, 
where they will ſoon take root, and ſhoot up freely, and 
will ſerve to pull up for ſcallions. c 


Scorzonera, Skirrets, and Salſafy. | 


Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy where required, if not done 
in February, and alfo ſkirrets: let theſe ſeeds be ſowed 


* 


thin on ſeparate beds, in an open fituation, and raked * 


they may be ſown any time this month, 2 
| They are to remain in the places where ſowed, obſerving 
to thin them to fix or eight inches diſtance each way. 5 
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Note. The fſkirrets may alſo be propagated by flips 
from the ſides of old roots, plantiog them fix or eight 
inches diſtance, | | 
All theſe plants are eſteemed for their long fleſhy roots 
for boiling, being in perfection in Autumn, &c. See 
next month. | N | 8 
oy Large-rooted Parſ/ley. 


Sow the ſeeds of Hamburgh or large-rooted parſley, if 

they were not ſown the former month. STAR 

This is cultivated for its large parſnip-like root; let 
the feeds be ſowed in an open fituation; either in ſhallow 
drills, or on the ſurface, and raked in evenly : when the 
plants are up, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be 
thinned to fix inches diſtance, that the roots may have room 

to ſwell; for it is the root of this plant that is to be eaten. 
ER Kidney Beans. | 


Kidney beans-of the early dwarfs may be planted about 
the end of this month, it the weather is dry, and the 
ground not too wet; they are tender, and plant only a ſmall 
portion at this time, cloſe under ſome warm wall. | 

Draw ſome drills for them in a warm border, about an 
inch deep, and two feet or thirty inches aſunder. 
Place the beans in the drills about two or three inches 
apart, and cover them with earth about an inch deep. 
Or may ſow ſome ſeed in a ſlender hot-bed about the 
end of the month, for tranſplanting into warm borders the 
middle or latter end of April, &c.. B N 
For the different ſorts of kidney beans, ſee the Xitcben 
Garden for April. Fr 
So more kidney beans in a hot-bed or hot-houſe, &c. 
to continue a regular ſupply of the early crops, to ſucceed 
"thoſe of the two former months, obſerving the ſame me- 
thods as there directed. | Fo 
| f  Carddons.. 
Sow cardoons in the middle of this month for tranſplan« 
tation: dig a bed of light earth for them in a free ſituation,. 
ler the ſeed be ſowed thin, and rake it in evenly, the plants 
will come up in about a fortnight, or three weeks; and in 
about two months after are to be tranſplanted finally in 
an open ſituation, four or five feet aſunder.  _ 
But obſerve when the plants have been come up in the 
ſeed-bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they ſhould he 
| thinned 


- 
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thinned where they are too thick, leaving them five or fix 
inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow without 
drawing each other up weak. n 
They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to plant out in June. 
See the work of that montn. 
Or cardoon ſeed may be ſowed at once where the plants 
are to remain, in rows five feet aſunder, by four feet in 
L the row. ö "8 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes may be planted any time this month, but 
about the middle of the month is a proper time to begin 
that work. 3 „ „ 
FT beſe roots thrive beſt in a moderately light or looſe ſoil, 
and where it is not wet, and if you add ſome dung, it will be 
a great advantage. a 3 

In planting potatoes, be careful to procure ſome good 
ſets; that is, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds of po- 
tatoes, perfectly ſound, and of a tolerable large fize : theſe 
are to be prepared for planting” by cutting each root into 
two, three or more pieces, minding particularly that each 
piece be furniſhed with at leaſt one or two eyes or buds, 
which is.ſufficient Sn 

Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows not 
leſs than eighteen inches diſtance, but will be more eligible 
if two or three feet aſunder, and to be ſet twelve or fifteen 
inches diſtant in the row, and four or five deep. | 

As to the method planting, it is moſt commonly per- 
formed with a thick blunt-ended dibble ; but ſome plant 
them as they proceed in digging or plowing the ground, 
placing them in a row along the bottom of the trenches or 
furrows, five or fix inches deep, turning the earth of the 
next trench or furrow, over them. Others firſt dig or 
plow the ground, then draw drills with an hoe or plow, - 
about ſix inches deep, and ſo drop the ſets in the drills, and | 
cover them in; and ſome hole them in with a ſpade, by 
taking out a ſmall ſpit of earth for each fer, which a boy 
drops in the hole, whilſt the man covers it with the earth of 
the next aperture. 5 

To plant them with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and 
blunt -· ended; or thoſe who plant large quantities in fields 
have dibbles about three feet long, with a croſs handle 
at top, to take hold on with both hands, and the lower 
end ſuod with iron, having a foot or ſhoulder of iron 


fixed 
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fixed at about ſive or fix inches from the bottom, to put 
your foot upon to help to thruſt it into the ground, 
thruſting it always as far in the ground as the above 
moulder, by which means the holes are made all an exact 
depth. | 
For large quantities in fields, one perſon may be em- 
ployed in making the holes, and another to follow after to 
drop in the potatoe-ſets, which work of dropping them may 
be performed by women, or girls, or boys. , 


Terujalem Artichokes. 
Plant ſerufalem artichokes where required, | 
— Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, and multiply 

ſo exceedingly, that it is not eaſy to clear the ground of 
them again, for the leaſt bit will grow. The root, the 
eatable part of the plant, being large fleſhy tubers, bearing 
ſome reſemhlance to a potatoe, but of a more irregular 
form, and taſte ſomewhat like the bottom of an artichoke, 
(hence probably the name) are in perfection in autumn and 
all the winter, and are very good and wholeſome to boil 
and eat with butter, &c. FFF 

Let them be planted in rows a y:*d aſunder, four or five 
inches deep, and eighten inches, or two feet diſtant in the 
rows. | 2 : 

Obſerve the ſame method N preparing the ſets and plant- 
ing them, as directed for potatoes. | 


* — 
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8 Pruning Fig: trecs. 


P fig · trees, this being the beſt time of the year 
for performing that work. | 
| Some prune figs the latter end of autumn, but that is 
i wrong ; the young bearing ſhoots being tender, many of 
x them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winters; 
p and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in autumn, 
= and no more ſhoots left than what will. juſt furniſh the 
' I wall, and ſevere froſt afterwards deſtroy many of the ſhoots, 
=» you 


find enough that have eſcaped the froſt, to lay in to furniſn 


ſhoots, ſo as the tree may be equally furniſhed with bearers, 


diſtance above mentioned, with a leading one to each 


be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly one 


branches, which will occur every ſeaſon in ſome part or 
other of the tree; for ſuch long-extended naked old i 


branch, cutting them quite cloſe, leaving no ſtump. 
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you have then no reſource left for ſhoots to ſupply theſe 


vacancies, d : 

The beſt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain 
unpruned till this ſeaſon, leaving the whole ſupply of young 
ſhoots till this time; and if ſevere froſts ſhould happen 1n 
winter, there will be a chance, out of the whole to 


the wall. 

In pruning fig-trees, obſerve, that as they bear only on 
the young wood, muſt leave a ſufficient ſupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots from the bottom to the extremity, every 
way, in every part where poſſible, and prune out the ill- 
placed and ſuperfluous thereof, with part of the old bearers 
naked old wood, to have proper room to train the proper 


at moderate diſtances; for theſe young ſhoots bear the figs. 
the enſuing ſeaſon ; fig trees always producing their fruit on 
the one year old wood only. | ; 
Leave the branches and ſhoots in general about ſeven 
or eight inches aſunder, with all the ſhoots at full length; 
in -pruving out the ſuperabundant and improper ſhoots, 
and uſeleſs old woed, cut quite cloſe, leaving no ſpur or 
ſtump; being careful to cut out the worſt, and leave the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt promiſing well placed-ſhoors, at the 


branch, | : 
Take care always, in particular, to train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 


after another, to ſupply the places of long old naked 


branches or others not furniſhed properly with young wood 
Mould now be cut our, that there may be ſufficient room 
to train the bearing branches regularly, and at proper 
diſtances. 8 WET, 
| In cutting out uſeleſs large branches of theſe trees, euher 
any too long extended, or unfurniſhed with bearing wood, 
&c, ſhould be either cut off cloſe to the place from whence 
they proceed, or to ſome convenient lower young ſhoot or 


The young branches of fig-trees muſt not be ſhorten- 


ed or topped, but leave each at full length; ** if 
| they 


Sr * 


ME ce — 


or in autumn; an 
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they were to be ſhortened, it would not only cut away the 


part where fruit would have appeared, but alſo oceaſion 


them to run much to wood, and thereby never produce half 


a crop of fruit, ſo only cut off caſual dead ends. 
The tree being pruned, let every branch be imme. 


diately nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, at equal 


"diſtances, ſeven or eight inches from each other, or there- 
about. 


— 


Propagati ng and planting Fig trees. 
Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being rather the beft 


month in the year for removing them; for they will now 


take root in a very ſhort time. 
In planting figs, may either procure trained young trees 


of ſeveral years growth, or ſuch that are arrived to a 


bearing ſtate, and plant them againſt the beſt ſouth walls, 
at twenty feet diſtance ; or as theſe trees are propagated, 


in general, either by the fuckers which ariſe from the 
roots of the old trees, or by layers, or cuttings, young 
'plants of theſe may be planted at once where they are to 
remain, as above, that they may eſtabliſh their roots more 
_effeQually without being afterwards diſturbed by removal, 
as old plants do not root fo freely as young: therefore, in 
default of trained trees ſome good ſuckers, of a moderate 
growth, 'and ſuch as are firm and well ripened, may be 


rocured either the beginning of this month, or in Octo- 


ber, flipping them off as low as poſſible, with roots, and 
plant ſtrong ones at once where they are to remain; and 
others may be planted in the nurſery, for training a few 
Fears. : i 


But to raiſe them by layers, it is performed on the young 


branches any time this month, or in October or November, 
* laying them in the earth four or five inches deep with the 
tops out ; and they will be well rooted in a year, when they 


ſhould be ſeparated from the old tree, and planted either in 

the nurſery or where they are to remain. | 

Cuttings of the young ſhoots may alſo be planted now, 
i they will be well rooted by the autumn 


following, managing them as above. 
If theſe trees are to be planted againſt walls, or pales, 

; any he planted at leaſt twenty he 

other. 


t diſtance from each 
But 


© US wm, ws 
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But fig-trees trained in half, or quarter ſtandards with full 
heads, may be planted detached, in ſome ſheltered ſuuny 
ſituation, permitting their heads to branch away regularly 
around like other ſtandard trees; and they will, in favour- 
able ſeaſons, bear plenty of good figs. 


Pruning Apricot, Peach, and Nectarine Trees: 


Where apricot, peach, and nectarine trees ſtill remain un- 
pruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as ſoon as 
poſſible ; they ſhould be finiſhed by the middle of the month 
at fartheſt, bis e 

The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the 

leaſt touch ; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when 
þ et” eg them, otherwiſe many of the buds will be diſ- 

aced. | | | 
5 In pruning theſe trees, let the ſame method be obſerved, 
as in the former months, _ | | 

Nail the branches even, and. cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are 
more hable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning. 


Preſerving the Bloſſoms and young Fruit of Wall-Trees. _ 


When apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees are in bloom, 
fome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, if 
it ſhould happen at that time, by covering the trees wb 
mats, &c. F | 

The mats for this purpoſe ſhould be of the largeſt ze 

one end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails or -hooks, to 
the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. 
The lower end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened down, to 
prevent their being blown to and fra by the wind, which 
would beat the bloſſoms off. — 

When the weather is mild, the mats ſhould be taken off; 
for it is only in ſharp froſts that the bloſſom requires to be 
thus-ſheltered, N HE 

Or to preſerve the bloſſoms and young fruit, you may 
occaſionally ſtick the trees with che cuttings of the ſmall 
branches of hardy evergreen trees and ſhrubs, that are fur-' 
niſned with leaves, to afford ſome protection to the bloſſom, ' 

and 3 I have found to be often ſerviceable. wg 
| * 55 3 


N 

| 

4 

4 
1 

3 

8: 


branches of laurel, yew, 


Im, 
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This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming 
into bloſſom, having cuttings of the ſhoots or ſmall 
2 and ſome other hardy 

evergreens, preſerving the leaves to them, and obſerving 
to ſtick them between the branches, in ſuch a manner as 


+ to ſhelter all thoſe which are in bloſſom : and permitted to 


remain conſtantly, till the fruit is fairly ſet, as big as large 


Peas. | | 
Or in default of evergreens, flick the trees, in time of 


their bloom, with branches of dried fern, which have often 
a good effect in ſheltering the tender bloſſom. 


Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Sc. 


Finiſh pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple-trees, 


either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards, 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruit-tiees, which yet 
remain unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt as poſſi - 
ble, that the whole may be finiſhed by the middle or end 
of the month, as directed in February. 


Planting FruitTrees. 


Fruit-trees of all kinds way be planted any time of this 
month,” with ſucceſs; but the ſooner in the month the 
better. | 

The trees which are planted now will take root in a ſhort 

time; and, with the aſſiſtance of a little water in dry 
weather, they will ſhoot freely, 

In planting fruit trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, or 
ſtandards, . oblerve to plant each kind at the diſtances men- 
tioned in the former month, and iu October, &c. 


For the proper ſoil and firuation for the ſeveral kinds of 


fruit, ſee the work of Ofober and November. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, about a ſpade deep, or according to the ſize of thg root, 
and looſen the Eottom well. Then prune the roots of the 
tree ; that is, cut off bruiſed or broken roots, and trim the 


ends a little of all, the very long ſtraggling routs in general; 


and prune out irregular ſhoots of the head ; then place the 
tree in the hole; break the earth well, and throw it in 


equally about the roots; and when all is in, tread the ſurface 


gently round the tree. 1 
New planted fruit- trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 
violence of the wind; if they are tall ſtandards, let he” be 
up- 


„ 6A as 
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ſupported with ſtakes; if dwarfs, againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
by being faſtened thereto, | | 


young Apricots, Peach, and Neaa- 


arine Trees. 


Pruning and Training 


Now is the only proper time to head down young apri- 
cot, peach, and nectarine- trees, planted againſt alls, aby 
time ſince laſt Michaelmas with their firſt ſhoots, from bud- 
ding at full length ; which when a year cld, ſhould always 
be headed down low, to force out lower branches, to fur- 
niſh the wall properly quite from the very bottom. | 

This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh; 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 
vantage. | | 

The head ſhould be cut down to the fifth or 
fixth eye from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots 
from the ſame ſtock, let them both be cut down, as 
above. | 

By this practice the tree will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots 
near the ground, ſo that they will be furniſhed equally - 
with branches from the ſurface of the earth, to the top of 
the wall. But if the trees were not to be headed down, 
as above, they would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard 
tree, and not furniſh any branches to fignify, within do 
or three feet of the ground: ſo that the uſe of fo much of 
that part of the wall would be entirely loſt, | 

Such young apricot, peach, and neCtarine trees, as were 
headed down a year ago, and having each produced three 
or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have theſe 
ſhortened to ſuch lengths, as may encourage each ſhoot 
to produce two or three new ones the ſame ſeaſon. 

The method is this: let each fhoot be ſhortened to 
about one half of its original length; that is, ſuch as are 
about two feet long ſhould be ſhortened to ten or twelve 

inches ; and thoſe of fifteen or eighteen inches in lepgth 
| ſhould be ſhortened to eight or nine inches, and fo in pro- 
portion to the different lengths of the ſhoots. 2 

By. this practice each of theſe ſhoots will produce three 

or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding ſummer : ſo that by Mi- 


chaelmas, each young tree ſo treated, will be furniſhed ©: 


with, from twelve or fifteen to eighteen, or twenty ſhoots 
or more. | | 
The 
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The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that ſort, obſerving ſtill to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as they 
may both produce fruit, and a ſupply of young wood as 
above faid ; obſerve the directions given for the tull-bear. 
ing trees; that is, to cut off about one third of each 
ſhoot, and then nail them ſtraight and cloſe to the wall 
about fix inches aſunder, See Fruit Garden in January 
and February. 858 | 


Pruning and Training young Apple- Trees, &c. 


The young dwarf-apples, pears, plums, and cherry. 
trees, which were lately planted againit walls or eſpaliers, 
&c. with their firſt ſhoots, of only a year or two old, en- 
tire, ſhould now be pruned down, to a few eyes, that they 
may put out ſome: good ſhoots near the ground, to furniſh 
the bottom of the wall, or eſpalier therewith. 

If the heads of theſe trees ate but one year's growth 
from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three or 
four eyes; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to form 
buds for ſhooting, as before mentioned. 

Suppoſe they arc two years from the bud or graft, and 
the firſt ſhoots were cut down as above, laſt ſpring ; let 
the ſhoots which were produced from them the laſt ſum- 

- mer, be alſo ſhortened now to ſix or ſeven inches. 

1 The ſame rule holds good with theſe, at firſt training, 

| as mentioned for the apricots and peaches, for it is by 
ſhortening properly, the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, 
from the budding and grafting, that the- whole ſucceſs 
depends on forming a uleful handſome tree, As when a 
young wall or eſpalier tree is well furniſhed with branches 
near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply you with more 
in- their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards, 

But in the common courſe of pruning apples, pears, 
2 and cherries, their ſhoots and branches are not to 

ſhortened; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 
a proper fupply of bran. hes at bottom, their ſhoots mult 
then be trained to the wall at full length, only ſhortening 

a particular ſhoot where more wood may be required to 
furniſh that part. | 1 

For more particulars in thit work, ſee the work of laſt 
month, 
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Gooſeberries and Currants. 
Prune eberry and currant-buſhes, where they ar: 
not Fay tr amr Saifbed the bewaging 
of the month. _ 
Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the | 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air 
freely, by which means the fruit will be large and well 
taſted. Obſerve the rules exhibited in January, February, 
F ſeberry and 
ig the ground between t e currant- trees, 
ws it — not been done in 8 months. 
The looſening of the ground about the roots of theſe 
ſnrubs, is of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 
o__ than the preſent, as they are juſt now beginning to 
oot, . 


Pruning and planting Raſpberries. | | 


Prune raſpberi ies, where not done before, obſerving to 
cut out all dead wood ; and where the live ſhoots which 
were produced laſt ſummer, and which are the bearing 
wood of this year, ſtand too thick, let them be thinned out 
as in the former months, and ſhorten the ſhogts which are 

For the particular method o 3 ſee laſt month, &c. 

The ground between the rows of raſpberries ſhould now 
be dug, if it was not done before; it will ſtrengthen the 
ſhoots, and add a neatneſs to the place. & | 

Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the beginning, 
or middle of this month: they will take root ſoon after they 
are planted, and will grow freely, and produce fruit the 
fame year, provided you give them ſome water now and 
then in dry weather, till they have taken freſh root. 

In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young 
ſhoots which were produced from the old roots lait year 
that are the proper plants; chooſing ſuch whoſe roots are 
well furniſhed with fibres, and one or more buds formed at 
bottom for new ſhoots ; rejecting ſuch as have naked, hard, 
woody roots. | . 

Let them be planted in the manner, and at the diſtance 
mentioned in the two former months, 3 


Digging the Fruit-tree Borders. 
Dig the fruit tree borders which are not yet done. 


. 
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This will be ſerviceable to the trees, and will deſtroy the 
weeds; and after being evenly raked, the borders will ap- 
pear rieat and decent. wh 

'Stir with a hoe the ſurface of ſuch borders 28 were dug 
in the former months; that is, ſuch as are not ſown with 
cloſe*crops : ſuch as radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinach, &ci and 
then Jef them be raked ſmooth ; by which means the growth 
of young ſeed 3 will ke "retarded," and the whole . 
appear net. act NN 


8 Prove Vine, cata ad at 


"Where chere are vines that are not yet runed, let them | 
be now done as ſoon in the month as pofſible; for when 
vines -zre pruned too late, it is ſeldom that a 8000 crop 

. ſucceeds. y 
7 Fer the particular method of pruning them, ſee the work 
| of the two wo a momtin, or Nowenter, dec. 


Propogats ng Fines. 


Plant cutting of vines the begininng or middle af this 
month, by which means you may propagate any ſort you 
defire, for the cuttings will take root freely. 

The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year, which it 

cut from the trees laſt month, or the beginning of this, it 

| will be the more <«ligible;_ ſhortening them to twelve 
inches in length, or each to about three joints, and let 
each cutting have about an inch, or ſo, of the former 

year's wood at its bottom. I hough this 1s not abſolutely 
neceſſary, as they will ſucceed without any old wood, and 
may divide long ſhoots into two, ane or more lengths, as 
above, for planting. 

They may be planted either in wart has, or in the 
| places where they are finally to remain, either againſt 
walls; eſpaliers, or elſewhere; obſerving to plant them 
| ſorfiewhat ſlanting, and fo deep that only one eye may 
appear above ground, and that ſhould be eloſe to the ſur- 
face. 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers, dbrving to lay the 
young ſhoots, or occaſionally with part of the branch they 
| roceed from, laying them four or five inches deep in the 
terth, leaving three or four eyes of the ſhoot out of the 

1 cus. W the top accordingly, if too long. 

öͤtrasuberries. 
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(Dreſs the irawberryibeds dh they were not done in the 
former months; the plants will now begin to puſh apace, 
andthe ſooner this is done the better: li 

Clear the beds from weells, and the plants from firings, 
and other litter; and if the main plants are-crowded with 
young ones from the laſt year's runners,” let taem be 

thinned accordingly; for it is the beſt method to keep theſe 
plants in ſingle bunches, as it were, and clear of each other; 
ſo that there may be room to 2 round them with a narrow 
ſpade or a trowel. nn unt of. gien 

"The beds being cleared from: litter, loofers the earth bes 
tween the plants; and if you add a little freſu earth from 
the alleys, &c. to the beds, it will ſtrengthen the plants, 
and they will flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob. 
ſerve _ ſame method as mentioned in bag” 8 

A farther Tu of pots of bearing ſtraw plants, 
may ſtill be cs tn Lou bed, and hot - heuſes, &c. to : to pros 


dnce a ſucceſſion of early ſtrawberries to ſueteed thoſe of 


the former months, and to afford a ſupply of ** * till 
thoſe in the open ground ripen in June. 6 81 = 


” 
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= 
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Forcing Trum. Nel n b Ly 


LED the care of fruit · trees now forwarding in Ing 


walls, forcing houſes for early fruit. ſuch as 
tarines, apricots, cherries, vines, &c, let the e made 


every evening; admit air in ſunny days, and give c 


ſional waterings; each of which by the rules e in 
the laſt months. 
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Pricing on! Pony Anni be iK 


] F any annie annuals were ſowed the As SA mouths,” 
make a new hot- bed towards the middle or latter end 
of this, in which to prick them, to forward their growth.” 
Let the hot- Fed be about two feet” or thirty [inches 
high, _ make the top even; then ſet on the frame; and 
2 when 
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» 


when the ber heat is over, let the earth be put in; let 
the earth be light and rich, and perſectly dry, and lay it 


equally over the bed fix inches thick. When the earth is 


warm, prick the plants therein at three or four inches 
diſtance each way, and give them a little ſprinkling of 
water ; then let the glaſſes be put on, obſerving to raiſe 
them behind a little every day to let out the ſteam ; ſhade 
the 8 the ſun till th 5 root. 

| en ants are root in to -puſh, the 

ſhould have we air every day; therefore Jet the 4 
ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an inch, or two or three in 
height, to admit it to them, but ſhut them down towards 


the evening, and cover them on cold nights with mats; 


remember to ſprinkle them with water frequently, giving 
but a little at each time. 5 

Keep up the heat of the bed by occaſional lining with 
n Soxving tender Annuals. . 

A hot- bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
this month, to ſow the ſeeds ot any kind of tender annual 
flowers in, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus, trico'or, double 
balſamine, globe-amaranthus, ice plant, ſenſitive plant, 
c. Make the bed in every reſpect as directed in the for- 
mer month. The ſame kind of ſeeds may be ſown. For 
the different ſorts, ſee April and the Catalogue Plants. 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing may be brought for- 
ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful in July, and will conti- 
nue till the froſt deſtroys them. | 

Remember they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſome into pots, and 
ſome into the borders. See the work of April, May, and 

une. 

F Sawing leſs tender or hardier Kinds of Annuals. 

A flight hot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third 
week of this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the leſs- 
tender or hardier kinds of annual flowers. Such as the ſeeds 
of China aſter, India pink, marvel of Peru, balfam, palma 
Chriſti, capſicum, mignonette, bafil, French and African 


marigolds, and ten-week ſtocks, chryſanthemum, tree and 


purple amaranthus, perſicarias, love-apple, ſcabiouſes, con- 

volyulus major, ſtramoniums, and Chineſe hollyhocks, 

with ſeveral other ſorts. See the work of April. | 
: Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot bed, and 

tranſplanted into the borders, &c. _ 

| e 


: 


: 
: 
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Make the hot-bed about two feet high ; put on the frame, 
and then earth the bed, five or fix inches thick, for the re · 
ception of the ſeed. 1 

The method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: draw ſhallow 
drills from the back to the froat of the frame, two or three 
inches aſunder ; ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, 
and not too thick ; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a quarter 
of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. When the 
plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the glaſſes 
two or three inches high every day; when they have been 


up ſome time, and have got a little ſtrength, they mull be. 


gradually hardened, to bear the open air, by taking the 
lights entirely off every mild day. Refreſh them now and 
then with moderate ſprinklings of water; ſome of them 
will be fit to prick out next month, and all of them in May. 
Sce thoſe months. 8 | TE 
Note, In default of frames and lights, may uſe hand or 
bell glaſſes, or viled paper frames; or you may arch the 
bed over with hoops, and in nights and bad weather cover 
it with large garden-mats, or canvas cloths, &c. _ | 
Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you 
may, towards the middle vr end of the month, ſow ſome of 
the above mentioned annual flower · ſceds on a warm bor- 
. der, and cover occaſionally with mats in cold nights and 
bad weather. 4 Hie 
The ſorts that will ſucceed by that method, are China 
aſters, ten- week ſtocks, India pink, African and French 
marigold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, 
rſicarias, ſcabiouſes and convolvulus major: ſow the 
eeds thin, each fort ſeparate, and arch the bed over with 
hoops ; then, every night, and in bad weather, let mats 
be drawn acroſs the hoops. With this management the 
plants will come up, and grow freely; and if you refreſh. 
them with water in dry weather, they will be fit to 
out about the middle. or end of May or beginning of June, 
and will flower ſtrong, and in tolerable good time, in au- 
tumn. 3 
Or, for want either of a hot-bed or any of the other 
above mentioned conveniences, moſt of the ſeeds will ſuc- 
2 in a warm border next month, without any pro- 
tection. WIT: 2 81 5 
For their full management, ſee the work of the three 
4 H 3 | Hardy 
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Sw in the borders and other parts of the garden, the 
feds of all, forts of hardy annual flowers. The ſorts are 
Arge and dwarf annual ſan-flower, oriental mallow; lava- 
tera; Venice mallow, larkſpur, flos Adonis, ſweet ſultan, 
tarSe fleſli colourt d and blue and yellow lupines. Sow alſo 
eonvolynus major, ſweet-ſcented and Tany'er peas, and 
naſtürtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spanifh ni- 
Fs purple and white candy-turf, Venus looking glaſs, 
enus naval-wort, dwarf double poppy, Lobel's catehſſy, 
Aarf annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus 
minor, and ſome others. See next ont. 
All the above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſhould. 
be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former 
month. The plants muſt remain to flower 1n the 'places 
where they were ſown, bat when they come np, let them 
te thinned where they have rifen too thick: water the 
pate es in dry we:her, both before and after the plants 
are come up. e 177 | 


Givi geb Earth to Plants in ois. 6 


Give ſome freſh earth to the pots of carnations, anricy- 
s, double wall-flowers, double ſtock July flowers, double 
iweet-williams, , rockets, .. roſe .camptans,  catchfly, cam- 
panulas, and ſcarlet lyebnjs, and ſuch like plants, which 
pee r before, and were not dreſſed 
IS Month. , e nn I 
In doing this, clean the plants firſt from-decayed leaves, 
ar take ſome of the earth out of the top of the pots, 
but take care not to go ſo deep as to diſplace the roots of 
the plants; then fill up the pots again with freſb qt. 
b 


and give them ſome water; this will ſtrengtllen their 
| l the plants will ſhook, freely, and produce large 
flow on Fg Pn; I I. l ft! * $7 1 Fe: + b > 
| fy SY Chry/ſanthemums.. a 


The cuttings of double chryſanthemums, which were 
Planted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved all 
winter in frames, & c. ſhould now be planted out ſingly in 
the pots where they are to flower; ſome of them may be 
planted out next month in the borders among other flowers, 
r | k $2 where 
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- where they will flower early and ſtrong, and make a hand- 
ſome appearance. . oy NS 


eie LIT 4 

| . - Aarieula Plau. | 
k #16007 KUCILARE I JG. III 
If the auriculas in pots were not dreſied laſt manth, let 
it now be done early in this, as formerly directed. 

The fine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds, and froſt; ſuch weather being 
hurtful to their flower-buds, which are gow in forward- 
neG. Therefore continue the pots under the hoop arches, 
where the plants can enjoy the open air, and be de- 
tended when there is octaſton, by drawing mats over the 
hoops. C. naw ˙ N 

The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm and 
moderate ſhower of rain, which will now prove beneficial 
in promoting a free growth, and will ſtrengthen their ad- 
vancing flower-buds. When the weather is dry, let them 
be. refreſhed moderately with water at times, juſt enough 
to keep the earth a little moiſt about their roots. . 


The pots ſhowld be kept free from weeds, and the plaths 


from decayed leaves. 
The carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt ycar, 
and which are not yet planted into the large pots, bdr- 


Car nat on- « 


ders, &c. where you {intend them to flower, ſhould be 


planted therein the beginning of this montn. 
Take up the plants with ſomę of their own earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each 
pot; but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in 
each; cloſe the earth well about them, and give amd- 


derate watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place | 4 


the pots where the plants may be defended from cold 
winds, and water them moderately and frequently in di 
weather. The others plant ſingly in borders, & œgl. 
The carnation plants which were planted laſt autumn, 
into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be 
freſh earthed, if not done in February. PT 
Let the plants. firſt be. cleared from dead leaves, then 
take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 


roots as poſſible, without diſturbing them; then let the 


pots be filled up with * freſh mould, laying it clof= 
"RK 2 5 + 


round 


1 


% 


-- 


* 


* 


the mats be drawn over the hoop. 
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round the plants; after which, water the pots to ſettle 
the earth. 


The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants, it 
will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers. | 

This is now the time to ſow carnation ſeed, See the 
work of Sowing Perennial Plants, in the next page. 


| Prolecting curious Flowers. 
| Now protect the more curious kinds of tulips, hyacinths, 


ranunculuſes, and anemones, in beds, from cold rains and 
kroſts, which frequently happen in this month. Their 


flower-buds are now advancing apace; therefore, if you 
defire to have large and beautiful flowers, it will be of 


much advantage to beſtow the care of covering them in 


bad weather, and they will blow in their true perfection. 
Let the hoop- arches be continued over the beds, as men- 
tioned in the former month, and every night, and at all 


times when the weather is froſty, and in exceſſive cold 


rains, &c. ſharp cutting winds and very oold nights, let 
In mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered, that 
they may enjoy the free air; and moderate ſhowers of 
rain will do them no harm, but be ſerviceable. | 
If the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds, are low 
and too near the flowers, when advanced in growth, th 


mould be removed, and taller hoops ſhould be fixed acr 


in their places. 
Hyacinths. A 

Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace ; if the 
flower-ſtems are tall, and the ſpike of flowers large 
and heavy, you ſhould prepare ſome ſticks to ſupport 
them, for the large double flowers being heavy, the 
ſtalk alone is not able to hear them up. Let a ſmall neat 
ſtick be fixed in the ground near every plant, and let their 


flower-ſtalks be brought cloſe, and faſtened thereto neatly 
with ſome ſoft tying. | 


Planting R anunculuſes and Anemones. 


Finiſh -planting all ranunculus and anemones; they 
will blow and make a fine appearance in May and Jos, 
| after 
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after the early planted ones are gonę. In dry weather, let 
the beds be frequently watered after the plants are up, and 
they will flower tolerably ſtronng. 


Sowing various Kinds of fibrous-rooted perennial and hien · 
| nia Plants. | et 
Perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds, of moſt kinds, may 
be ſown towards the middle and latter end of the month. 
It js to be obſerved, that , theſe kinds do not flower the 
ſame year they are ſown; but all the forts of them 
wy flower ſtrong, and in the greateſt perfection the year 
alter. | Rs, 7 | 
As every one may not know the meaning of perennial” 
and biennial * the perennial plants are thoſe 
which continue many years, ſuch as everlaſting ſun- 
flower, perennial aſters, &c. The biennials are only 
of two years duration, being ſown one year, and flower 
and perfect their ſeeds the next, and ſoon aſter die; 
ſuch as the French honey - ſukle, Canterbury bell- flower, 
&c. | E 
The kinds proper to be ſowed now, are carnations, pinks, 
ſweet · williams, wall - flowers, and ſtock July- flowers, of all 
ſorts. Sow alſo fingle roſe - campion, catch- fly, ſcarlet 
lychnis, columbines, Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and Can- 
terbury bells. 38 | 5 
The ſeeds of hollyhocks, French honey- ſuckles, helle · 
bore, honeſty or ſatin- flower, tree-primroſe, ſhrubby mal - 
low, broad - leaved campanula, and fox gloves, with ſeeds 
of moſt other ſorts of perennial and biennial plants; may 
now be ſown. | | 
For an account of the, various ſorts to be raiſed from 
ſeeds, ſee the Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. 
All the above, and other hardy nnial flower ſeeds, 
are to be ſowed in beds of light earth in the open ground. 
Dig a ſpot for them in a warm ſituation, but not in any 
ſhady place: divide the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds 
of ſeeds : ſow them thin, and kind ſeparate, and let 
them either be raked in regular, or covered with earth; 
ſpread over evenly, the larger ſeed half an inch, and the 
ler ſeeds about a quarter of an inch dee. 
But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other farts of perennial | 
flower· ſeeds, you may draw ſhallow drills to ſow them in. 
| 5 pie 0 
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2 ng the depth of the drill to the fize of the par- 
— ſo that each kind can be more regularly co- 
. with the proper depth of earth it requires; but, al- 
though this practice is very proper for the larger kinds of 
ſeeds, ſuch as hollyhocks, &c. yet the ſmaller ſeeds m 
be ſowed by broad · caſt on the ſurface of the beds; then 
2 in the ſeeds, and rake the ground ſmooth. Or.you | 
ay. practiſe the following method: firſt ff JAKE. the ſurlace 
of the * ſmooth, then, with the back G 0 the rake, turn 
the d 8 of a quarter, or half an inch of earth, equal! 
off the ſurface of the beds into the alley; then ſow 'the ſeed, 
and, with the teeth of the WE, draw the earth back in 
grealy over the ſced. 
When the W Is dry, 2 the beds frequently. 
with water, but e cially when the plants begin to ap- 
ear, and the plants will be fit for pricking out in May 


= f For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 

= tal and biennial plants raiſed from ſeed, are to be 
| — — An firſt pricking them out from the ſeed · bed 
about the end of May, and in June, (ſee theſe months,) 
and then, about Michaelmas, to be un ee to where 

they. are to remain ae. 


| "18-3 33% ; , | Dis the Bor. 


Dig ſuch borders or other parts of this 8 as are 

not yet done, and rake them ſmooth; they will then be ready 

to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and Plants of others ; 
beſides, they will appear freiland nem. Hor 6 


Franſplauiing Perennial Plants. 


Where Werbe are vacancies in any of the beds, Bos, 
or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled up Lien 
many different kinds of flower plants, which will yet ſuc- 
ceed, if planted ſoon in the month. 

The principal ſorts proper to plant now, are Iychniſes, 
roſe-campions, rockets,” catch- fly, campanulas, carnations,. 

nks, and fweet-williams, wall-flowers, both double and 
fingle; bachelors-buttons,” and double fever-few: golden- 
rod, perennial ſan flowers, perennial. aſters, and French 
| honey-ſuckles ; ; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, monks- 
hood, ' fox-gloves, tree-primroſes, and mo others of the 
ke fort. e e the Flower Garden for September, © 2 
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All the above plants will take ropt in a ſhort time, and, 
i you ſupply them with water now and then, im dry wea- 
_ till freſh-rooted, they will all of them flower this. 

Ae n Nec 2 4 A 

Plant alſo dwarf 1 flowers, where wanted, 
in the bor ders; they will take root freely in a ſhort 
time. 95 

Such as palyantbulis auriculas, double. daifies, double 
chamomile, London pride, . violets, hepaticas, thrift, prum- 
roſes, and gentianella; and any other of the like kinds, 
(fee September) will ſucceed well, if planted any _ 
this month. 

Give them ſome water hem Grſt planted, and at times 
till they are well rooted, and they will you freely N 


Hoe and rake the B "uk rake «Rr 


3 the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders which” were 
dug and planted with flowers of any kind laſt autumn, or 
any time ſince. 

Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, ſtir- 
ring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care of. 
the ſhoots from bulbous roots, &c. which are now juſt peep- 
ing through the ſurface ;.. then let the beds or borders be 
neatly raked ;, and, as you go on, clear away all decayed: 
leaves which appear about any of the 2 and let che 
whole be cleared from weeds and every ſort of rubbiſſi. 

By thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, the alt 
growth of ſecd-weeds will be prevented, and it will greatly 
. promote the growth of the flowers, and the borders will * 
pear clean and .agreeable to be ſeen. 


| Proning Shrubs and dig oth Klingon the Shrub! 


Finiſh pruning | all ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and ber 
greens which require it, oblerving the Eons of the two 
former months. 

Dig the ground in the clumps or borders betwoek 

 flowering-ſhrubs and ever-greens, if not done in the for- 

mer months. Let it be done at the beginning of this, 
month; which will help the plants greatly, andthe ground 
wells turned up freſh, the plants will ſhew Wende 
we . 


th i 


I 6 = Planting: 


* 
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Planting deciduous Floxwering-Sbrubs, ornamental, and Fo- 


reft-Trees. 


Where deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, or trees, are wanted 

in any part of this garden, they may now be brought in and 
planted, for moſt forts will yet ſucceed. 
Such as the althea-frutex, ſpiræas, ſyringas, roſes 
gelder-roſe, honey-ſuckles, arbor Judz, jaſmines, com- 
mon lilac, Perſian lilac, mezereons, tacamahacca, Ilabur- 
nums, r bladder - nut, mn 3 
berry myrtle, wood or euonymus, Virginia dog- 
wood, double — cherry, e 15 
1 of hardy flowering-ſhrubs, may ſtill be 
f For a more particular account of the different ſorts, ſee 
the Catalogue of ſhrubs at the end of the book, and in the 
work of November. | 

Finiſh making plantations of all ſuch deciduous, orna- 
mental, and foreſt-trees as are intended; moſt ſorts may 
ſtil} be ſucceſsfully removed; but it is adviſeable to com- 
pleat it as ſoon as poſſible. See The Catalogue of deciduous 
Trees See Forefi-trees, page 161. es EE 


Tranſplanting Evergreens. | 
Evergreens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this 
month, where required ; they will take root ſooner now 
than at any other time of the year. | 

Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, magnolias, 
and bays, the evergreen ſpindle- tree, or euonymus, pira- 
cantha, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be tranſplanted 
ay time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant 
alſo, where wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, 
evergreen oak, hollies, and tag alſo cytiſus, and ciſtuſes, 
with any other of the like kinds of evergreen ſhrabs 
or trees. E 

The cedars of Libanus may be likewiſe tranſplanted any 
time in this month, as alſo pines and firs of all ſorts, cypreſs, 
junipers, . arbor vitæ, and ſavin. | 

All other ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs and trees may like- 
wiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, For aliſt of theſe 
3 ſee October, or the Catalogue at the end of 


Direction 


9 
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Directions for planting all Sorts of Shrubs. 

All flowering and evergreen ſhrubs, ornamental 
&c. defigned for the ſhrubbery, and other pleaſurable plan- 
tations, ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that they 
may not crowd each other as they grow up; for they alwa 
ſhew themſelves beſt when they ſtand ſeparate at ſome diſ- 
tance. And ſhrubs of all kinds, deſigned for detached 
clumps particularly, ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, 
that there may be good room to dig and hoe the ground 
between them, when wanted. ri. 19638 

Let all tree kinds be alſo allowed proper room propor- 
tionable to their reſpective growths, according whe- 
ther they are deſigned for open or cloſe plantations, or 
clumps, groves, avenues, or thickets, &c..  - 2 
In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, let all conve- 
nient expedition be made in doing it, ſo that they may be 
2 as ſoon as poſſible after they are taken up, or brought 
from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots may not 

be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the ſhrubs are 
brought from any diſtance, and cannot be immediately 
planted, untie the bundles, and lay the roots in a trench, and 
cover them with earth, to lie till the places allotted for them 
are ready to receive them. . 

In preparing for planting, dig a round aperture for each. 
ſhrub and tree, from half a Bn to two or three feet wide, 
and a ſpade deep, capacious enough to receive the rao:s 
freely, and looſen the bottom well. Then having the ſhrubs, 
&c. ready, prune off broken or bruiſed roots, with any 
irregular production off the head; and then place them in 
the hole upright, break the earth well, and throw it in 
equally about the roots, and let them be covered a pro 
depth, ſhaking the plant gently as the earth is filled in, to 
cauſe it to ſettle cloſe between all the roots and fibres; and 
tread it moderately, ro fix the plants firmly in an upright 
poſition ; making the top of the earth a little hollow, 
round each ſhrub, to hold water when given in dry 
weather; and lay ſome mulch, on the ſarface, to preſerve 
the earth moiſt about their roots, particularly to the more 
curious forts; and if they are watered as ſoon as planted, it 
will ſettle the earth about all the roots more effectually, and 
promote their freſh rooting. $9424 ks 
| Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch tall 
plants as require ſupport, aud let them be faſtened 


thereto, | 
Planting 


graſs, 
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een of moſt forts may ſtill be cpa 
Thoſe that are planted any time this month, will pro- 


duce flowers the fame year; but the ſooner they are planted 
che better they will take root, and the n they . 


flower w3 36.7 
But by tranſplanting theſe ſhrubs late in the ſeaſon, you yOu 
obtain a late bloom. I have planted them in _ 
—4 Mays and they have Gant rho in July, 1 


Plauriag Edgings for Bk or Bed ö 


Plant box edging, it will now take root ſoon, and grow 
free enough, provided you water it a few times. Where there 
are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let them now 
be made good ; for ragged and uneven edgings have a dl 
agreeable pe arancteQ. 

; ” Theift, 1 F. Sei groan Wine pretty edgings to 
borders, or- aber. both in its evergreen property, 
and as a pretty — plant in ſummer. Plant this, 
where required, by the method direct in the former 
planting months, and water it at times, in dry weather, 
ing ob it is well rooted, 

Pinks may likewife be ot 'nted for edgings; and to ſuch 
perſons as ſell the flowers, it makes 'a very profitable 
edgin 
, Dosdle daiſies, London-pride; ſtrawbetries, &c. are 
alſo ſometimes uſed for edgings, as obſerved laſt month; 
but theſe plants ſoon. ſpread out of bounds, 


Plant Hedges. — | 


'" Finiſh planting hedges, where intended, as: ear os in the 
month as "ſible, it may ſtill be performed both in ever- 


greens. and the late ſhooting modus Kings. See 
December. .. 


- 


8 Clean the Pleaſure Garden. . 
Every part of this garden ſhould be now well cleaned, 


and put into the beſt order. 


? ono the graſs-walks and lawns perfectly ee from 
worm-caſt earth, which appears unſightly, and _m the 


Let 
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Let, therefore, the worm · caſts be broken and fpread 
EM about with a taper pliable aſh- le, and let the graſs be 


afterwards well rolled, by which means you will be able to 


mow it cloſe and even. 
Graſs will now begin to grow apace, if the weather i is. 
mild; therefore let the walks or lawns be mowed in good 
time, before the graſs is rank ; otherwiſe you cannot cut it 
cloſe, fo as to have a fine and even bottom, being careful in 
this firſt mowing to cut as cloſe and regular as poſſible with- 
out ſcoring ; for nothing looks more unſightly, _..,,. 

Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all neatly cut even 
and regular now, with a ſharp e it will 2 
| greatly to the neatneſs of them. 


Laying Turf. 


New graſs-walks or lawns may {till be wade! 3 time 
this mont. 

Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 
down ſoon after it is cut. It ſhould be well beat after it is 
laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, Which. 
will render the ſurface ſmooth and firm. 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, Nc. may 
ſow it with graſs-ſeed, preparing the ground level, firm, 
and even, equally in every part, ſmoothing the ſurface”; 
then ſow the ſeed thickly, rake it in with a wooden rake 
 bghtly, and n or when the 1 is ry N 
| e Ach ö 

| Gee n 2 

Ge walks ſhould now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds, and ſuffer no ſort of litter to lie upon them. 

Roll the walks well twice every week, when the weather 
will permit; by which means they will by firm, the ſur- 


face will be ſmooth, agrecable to Walk upon, and have A 7 


neat appearance, 
Now is the time to begin to turn gravel 540 where the 


ſurface is dirty, or overgrown with moſs, or full of ſmall 
weeds, and is effected by digging-them-with a ſpade, ian a 


lanting order, turning the ſurfa ce clean to the bottom, and 


the freſh gravel below turned to the top, whereby the moſs 
and weeds will be deſtroyed, and the walks will APPEAT as 


freſh as when firſt made. 


Such gravel walks as were broken up and laid in Rage 


the beginning of winter, ſhould now be levelled down, and 
| put 
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put into their proper form, about the middle or latcer end 
of this month, or beginning of next. "i 
But this ridging of gravel walks, in winter, is the moſt 
ill lookin A. unneceſſary contrivance that ever was in- 
troduced into a garden, though a common, cuſtom among 
gardeners. There is, I think, in this practice, ſomethin 
very contrary to reaſon : the walks are thereby may a, 
| altogether uſeleſs, in every winter ſeaſon ; when, in ſome 
= gardens, it muſt certainly be very incommodious, both to 
the proprictor and to the gardener himſelf; and in all gar- 
dens it has a defolate and confuſed appearance. The rea- 
M4 ſon fome give for this abſurd cuſtom 1s, that it prevents the 
= wth of weeds ; but it has rather the contrary effect; fo 
that I ſhould adviſe that all gravel walks might remain al- 
ways in their proper form, for conſtant uſe, except juſt 
turning them in fpring to deſtroy the numerous ſmall weeds 
and moſs often appearing on the ſurface, and to give the 
walks a freſh ans lively appearance. 85 
However, where ae up the walks in winter has been 
practiſed, let the ridges be levelled down ſome time this or 
next month, | 1 
Let this work be done in dry days. . 
In turning or laying down gravel walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould be done to the greateſt exactnefs ; the 
walks being a principal part of the garden. 
Gravel walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; but 
the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhould come on gradually from 
both fides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding, being 
careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden rife in 
the middle ; for a walk made in that form is uneaſy to walk 
upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. A gravel walk 
of twelve feet wide, ſhould have a gradual riſe of about 
three or four inches higher in the middle than the fides : 
one of twenty-four wide, ſhould not have more than fix 
inches riſe in the middle; and a walk of fix feet wide ſhould 
not have more rife than an inch and an half or two inches; 
for the method is, that for every foot the walk is wide, 
allow from about a quarter to half an inch riſe in the middle; 
and by obſerving nearly the ſame proportion in laying walks 
of different widths, the riſe will be ſufficient to. give it the 
requiſite gradual ſwell, and to throw off wet; and if the 
walk exceeds twenty four or thirty fect, that allowance 
ſhould be diminiſhed about one third, SE 


= 


When 
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When a gravel-walk is made according to the above 
dimenſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon 
can walk in any part of it with . and there will be 
2 enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the 
ſurface. 8 1 7 | ET >. 

As you proceed in turning or laying gravel-walks, ob- 

. ſerve to tread, rake, and roll them every fifteen or twent 
feet, or thereabouts. The method is this. | 
When you have advanced with the turning or laying the 
gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that 
be firmly trodden all over equally ; then ſmooth it off with 
the back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, turn, 

. or level down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that, 
and fo proceed to the end of the walk; for gravel never 
rakes nor rolls ſo well as when freſh ſtirred, eſpecially if it 

is of a loamy nature: in that caſe never level down more 
than you can rake or roll the ſame day, for fear of rain 
happening, which would render it like mortar. | 
After turning or laying gravel walks let them be fre- 

_ quently well rolled. | | 

This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to make new gravel walks, 

having the gravel laid from five or fix, to ten or twelve 

Inc thick; obſerving the directions for laying them as 
ve. 


= Planting Forefl-Trees. © WE: 3 
Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may ſtill be removed, but any 
general plantation of theſe ſhould be moſtly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in ſpring ; that is, any time in 
open weather, from October to nr Ing until February» 

For the various ſorts of foreſt-trees, ſee December. 

-" ee. foreſt · trees for timber plantations, allo 
them the proper diſtances for the purpoſes intended ; if for 
cloſe plantations, or by way of coppices of underwood for 
gradual thinning and falling for poles and other ſmall pur- 
poſes, every ſeven, eight, or ten years, &c. may plant them 
in cloſe rows, only four, five, or fix feet diſtance ; and when 
they have attained the abovementioned growth, from the 
time of planting, proper for the firſt thinning,  ſele& the 
handſomeſt plants at regular diſtances to ſtand for timber, 
and thin the reſt; but when deſigned to have the whole 
ſtand for a full plantation of large ſtandards before any is 
thinned, plant them at from ten to filtcen. or twenty feet 


ce. | 
The 
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. Grafting. a ee PE 


Gbr a es pears, plums, cherries, e. this bein 
the principal ſeaſon for doing that work; - - - 
Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as men. 
tioned laſt month, a ſharp knife, ſome new baſs, and a pro- 
per quantity of well-wrought clay, proceed to the work 
the beginning of the month, and let the ſame method be 
8 now as mentioned 1 in the work of the Wee! oo 
mon | 

Grafting may alſo fam to any defirable varie. 
ties of ornamental trees, &c. Alſo graft elms. | 


Management of fruit-Trees grafted and budiled laft Yes ear, 


The fruit trees which, were grafted and budded a year 
ago, ſhould now have their ſhoots, which were produced 
laſt ſummer, ſhortened, that they may ſend forth lateral 
Toots or branches, to form a regular Pead 7 near the ſtock, 
See the Fruit Garden of this month and February. 


14 


Let this be done ſuſt as the ſhoots. begin to puſh, ſhort- 


ening them to four or five eyes. See the 6 uit 2. 40 
The ſtocks which were budded the aft fummer, ſhou] 
now have their heads cut off, a little above the budded p 


by which means the whole nouriſhment will go to the but; 


See Bading, July- 
. Having a ſharp knife, cut the Joel of 3 lock off; flop- 
ing, behind the bud, either almoſt cloſe thereto, or about a 
| hand's breadth above i it; which part of the ſtock remaining 
above, will ſerve to which to tie the firſt ſhoot from the 
bud in ſummer, to ſecure it from the wind, but muſt be cut 
down cloſe next ſpring. See laſt month, And the WWE pe 
| Budding in Fuly. 4 
1 Serving Seeds of une 75 rees n 41 
Now is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many u of hardy 


ft e trees and ſhrubs. 
For an account of the various ſorts which may be raiſed 


from ſeed, ſee April. And as moſt of the ſeed- -ſhops are 


now generally well furniſhed with many ſorts of exotic and 
other tree and ſhrub ſeeds, every year, from America and 
other parts; whoever may be inclined to raiſe any of the 


ſorts ſeed,- may be ſupplied with the ſorts they deſite. 


am the — tho PS» 


The 
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The method of; ſowing the endl kinds is eaſy enough; 
and many ſorts of them will grow freely with Ne little 
. 4 945 * 

Dig a co mpartment for them where the ground is dry, 
and 65 a looſe texture, and in a ſituation not too much ex- 
poſed; and let the earth he perfectly well broken, and 
make the ſurface level; then divide the piece into beds 
three fett and a half wide. Sow the ſceds of each ſort 
ſeparate, either in drills, or on the level earth, or plant 
them, &c. as you ſee it moſt convenient, according to 
the kinds and ſizes of the different ſeeds; and cover them 
with fine light earth, taking care that each ſort, according 
to its ſize, be covered a proper depth ; ſome half an inch, 
and others an inch, or two inches deep, according to the 
ſize of . the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts. 

In dry weather let the beds be frequent ly. ſprinkled with 
water; and when the ſun is hot, a little ſhading with mats 
will be ſerviceable to ſome of the more cur 8 8 e 
ſorts. ü 


eee 


Propagabing Tirvel and Shrubs th ane 
Trees and ſhrubs of many kinds may b- propagated from 
cuttings: this is a good ſeaſon to plant them. 

Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhat moiſt 
and not ſtiff; let the earth be well broken with the ſpade, 
and rake the ſurface ſmooth; then divide the piece into as 
many parts as you have kinds of cuttings to plant. 

_ Take off the cuttings, with a ſtrong knife, f rom the 
or ſhrubs you want to increaſe ; let them be of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots, cutting them off from about ſix or eight 

to twelye or fifteen inches r according as you, can find 
them proper for your ſe; and plant them in rows, 
each 5 7 about W way into the ground, and cloſe 
the earth well about cen. 'Tn dry. weathet let them 
* twice a week, and keep them perlecly 6 clear from. 
weeds. 

The eve) of woll kinds of hardy trees and hrubs that 
ſucceed by this method, may ſtill be planted, - ere not 
done in autumn or laſt month. 

For an account of the principal forts which may be raiſed 
by this method, ſee the Nur/ery in October. 


2 8 
Sotbing hardy evergreen Sbrub and Tree FIRE "44 2 


be ſeeds of moſt kinds of evergreen trees and mrubs 
may now be fowed, ſuch as the cedar of Lebanon, pines, 
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firs, cypreſs, juniper, &c. this being the proper ſeaſon to 
ſow theſe and the like kinds. Sis 


Dig a compartment of light ground for theſe ſeeds, and 
divide it into ſmall beds; ow the ſced therein, each ſort 
by itſelf, and cover them with light earth, from about 
half an inch to an inch deep. Watering and ſhading the 
beds in dry hot we ther will be very neceſſary. It will be 
of great ſervice, if you do it while the plants are young. 
The ſtrawberry tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed from 
"ſeed ; and this is the ſeaſon to fow it. 1 
But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in a 
hot-bed. The method is this: fill ome ſmall pots with 
freſh light earth, ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it near 
half an inch; then plunge the pots to their rims ina 
hot-bed. Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and 
wg the — appear, they ſhould have a great deal of 
Theſe ſeeds will alſo . if you ſow them in a bed of 
natural earth, but not 4 expeditiouſly, nor ſo certain. 
The acorns of evergreen oak may be ſown now; alſo the 
ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other evergreens in beds 
of light earth, and cover the acorns about an inch, and the. 
others about half an inch deep. n | 
For a further account of the different ſorts of evergreens 
which may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the Nurſery next month, 


and the Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of the 


Tranſplanting young Trees and Shrubs. 


Moſt ſorts of young trees and ſhrubs, both deciduous 
and evergreen kinds, may ſtill be removed, either from 
the ſeed- bed, or other compartments where they ſtand too 
cloſe, and require planting out in wide nurſery rows. 

In tranſplanting the various ſorts in nurſery rows, ſome 
of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be bedded out in cloſe rows 
from fix to twelve inches diſtance, ſuch as the cedars, pines, 
firs, and ſuch like evergreens, &c. but the larger ſeedling 
plants, &c. ſhould be planted in wide rows two feet and a 

Fal aſunder, and the plants placed from about twelve or 
fifteen inches, to half a yard diſtant in each line. 
_ Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in late 
lanting to ſome of the. tender evergreens. | 


| Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe to ſome of the m2;e curious, tenderiſii ſorts; 
it may be proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome ſort of long 
litter, an the ſurface, - to prevent the fun and wind from 
drying the earth too much about their roots. 


 Weeding Seedling Trees and Shrubs. 


Look over the ſeed-beds of young trees and ſhrubs; if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by 
hand in time, before they mix. their roots with thoſe of the 
plants. FE 2 + lg 4 


Watering Secdling Trees, G 
In dry weather it will be N to refreſh the ſeed· bed 


of young trees and ſhrubs with water, now and then; a 
little at each time will do. - | 


| Fines. 
Vines of all forts may be propagated by cuttings ; this is 
now a proper ſeaſen to plant them. | 1 


f The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's South, 
and if cut from the vines in the former months before the 


py mas = T5 or ot 


e ſap flows conſiderably, and preſerved in dry earth till now, 
s it may be of advantage; let each be ſhortened to ten or 
e twelve inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to each cut- 
ting; plant them in rows half a vard aſunder, and eight or 
5 ten inches apart in the rows, placing each cutting with two 


, of the buds in the gronnd, the other out, appearing only g | 
e little above the ſurface. | © hs 
Give them water occaſionally in dry weather, and they 
will take root freely, and make ſome ſhoots ar top the ſame 
year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. 
The vine may likewiſe be propagated by layers of the 


p young ſhoots and branches, which will readily emit roots. 
0 Digging between the rows of Trees, Ge. 
Finiſh all digging between the rows of young trees, &c. 
e this month; and alſo where planting is intended this ſpring. 
s : if? 
Sy 7 
iS The GrEEn-HovusE. | 
a | 5 f 
PEN the green-houſe windows every mild day, that 
* che . may enjoy the freſh air freely, for now 
te they require that neceſſary article. 22 
en there is a ſharp froſt, cutting winds, or a very cold 
air, the windows ſhould be kept cloſe; for ſuch weather 


7 


— 


3 1 = with full and handſome hea 


the green houſe 


Then bring out the trees and prune their heads as. you fee 
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would ruin ſome of the tender kinds, and would be of bad 
conſequence to all. 
Keep the windows cloſe every vight,” tent 3 4 


Look over the tabs or pots every "other WG and 46 


Where water is wanting, and let has require it be ſup- 
plied therewith, taking care to uſe moderation in that 
caſe. Water will be ſerviceable” to moſt of the . 
but eſpecially to all the woody kinds, if you app 

due time and in moderate quantities, and they will now 


require it frequently. But be ſure not to give them too 


much water at a time, for that would prove the deſtruction 
of many kinds, and would be prejudicial to the plants in gene- 
ral, eſpecially while they are ——— in the green: houſe. 


Keep every P lant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſu 


ch appear, let them be immediately picked 
off: for theſe, if permitted to remain, would prejudice 


the health of the plants; beſides, they appear diſagreeable. 


If any decayed or mouldy ſhoots appear on any plants, 


cut them clean off to the firm live wood. 


Where duſt, or mouldineſs, or any ſort of filth; appears 
on the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom; 


that if. the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large- 


leaved kinds, are fonl, have a ſponge dipped: in water, 
cleaning the leaves therewith, one by one, and let the ſmall- 
leaved forts be cleaned by watering MT a m pot all 
over oe” heads. 9 


Heading * Auth, or. — — irres. 


Where any orange or Jemon-trees. have decayed, or ir- 
regular unſightly heads, it will now be proper to head them 
down, as directed lait month; at the ſame time, either 
give a little freſn earth at the top of the pot, &c. or ſhift 
them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth about 


the roots, in order to replace them again with ſome treſh 


earth, either 1 in the ſame pots, &c. or others a ſize larger, 
whereby they will ſhout out with greater vigour, ſo as to 

4 by the end of July. 
re for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſn earth; 
let this i be broken well with the bh 


convenient, and, cut out all dead Food... 
8 When 


it in 


pade, and lay it ready near 
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When this is done, either looſen the earth at top: of the 
pots or tubs, and a little way dawn round the ſidles, taking 
out the looſened mould, and fill up with freſn compoſt” on 
it may be more beneficial, if eonvenient, to ſhift them ioto 
pots, &c. a ſize larger, with ſome freſh. earth; in which 
caſe let the tree be taken out of its pot or tub, preſerving 
the ball of earth about the roots entire, as above obſerveds 
then with a knife pare away from the bottom and ſides all 
the matted and mouldy roots, with part of the old earth, 
equally round the ſide of the ball; this done, put ſome-freſh_ 
earth in the bottom of the pot or tub, and immediately, re- 
place the tree, and fill up round the ball with more earth. 
bringing it at leaſt an inch over the top of the ball. 

Give a moderate. watering, as ſoon as they are either 
| freſh'earthed or ſhifted, to cauſe the earth to ſettle cloſe - 
about the rogts. „ 
Then return the trees to their places, in the green-houſe, 4 
and {ct them be refreſhed with, water frequently; but let this 
be given in ſpall quantities, juſt enough to keep the earth... 
about the roots a little moiſt. Ss rv 4. 

When they are brought out of the houſe for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady fituation, and fupply 
them well with water in dry weather. 9 

But ſuch orange-trees, whoſe heads are in a very weak 
or ſickly condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible, as directed 
for ſuch trees in the work of the Green-bouſe laſt month. 8 

i + ; x - . f . i 
 Heading-down Myrtle. 

Where myrtles have decayed branches, or the heads are 
unſightly, let them alſo be headed down, more or leſs, as it 
ſhall ſeem proper, and either ſhift them into ſome freſh ' 
earth, as directed above for the oranges, or let ſome of the 
earth be taken off the top of the pots, and round the fides; 
then fill up the pot with freſh earth, and water them. 
Theſe trees, with this management, will break 8898 + 
very freely, and will, in four or five months time, be well 
turniſhed with entire new heads. Supply them duly with | 


1 
Water. 


| Shifting Plants, that «vant it, into large Pon. 

Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other greens © 

hoyſe, plants, that want larger pots, ma be ſhatted there. 
in, with ſome freſh earth, any time chis ronth, Wet os 
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In performing this, let each plant intended for ſhifti 
de dran out of its preſent pot with the ball of earth entire, 
daut let all the matted or mouldy roots, on the outſide of 
| the ball, be pared off with a ſharp knife; then ſet them in 
their new pots, and fill up the ſpaces with freſh earth. 
Water them immediately after this, and ſet them in their 
place in the green-houſe, and they will ſhoot freely both at 
top and root. | e 8 IS 


Giving freſh Earth to the Pots of Grern-houſe Plants. 


The oranges, and green-houſe plants in general, which 
do not require ſhifting, ſhould at this time, if not done laſt 
month, have ſome freſh earth added to the tops of their 
pou or tubs; it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is 

n 

F 


done. | 
irſt looſen the old earth. in the tops of the tubs, or 
„ quite to the furface of the roots, but ſo as not to 
iſturb them, and looſen it alſo down round the ſidts a 
nttle way; then rake out the ooſe earth, and fill up the 
pots with ſome that is new, and give them a moderate 
watering. 


Sow Sceds of Green-houſe Plants, Oe. | 


A bet-bed may be made the beginning of this Sonch 
to ſow the feeds of tender plants, either of the green-houſe 
or ſtove kinds The bed ſhould be made either of hot 
dung, or freſh tanner's bark, and covered with frames 
and glaſſes; or if made of hot dung, lay eight, ten, or 
twelve inches, of tan bark at top, either new or old, in 
which to plunge the pots, &c. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed in pots of light earth, and the | 
por nee be plunged to their rims in the tan, and ſhould 
moderately watered at times. | 
Where tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of 
hat dung, three feet high; ſet a frame on, and when the 
buraing heath is over, lay on three or four inches depth of 
earth; then fill ſome ſmaſl pots with fine light mould ; ſow 
the ſeeds in the pots, and cover them lightly with fifted 
earth ; then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and 
put on the glaſſes. | | 
Let the pots in general be frequently ſprinkled with 
water, and when the plants a , let them have freſh 
air, by raiſing the glaſſes a little way. Obſerve to keep 
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the heat of the bed, by a lini 4 
Lungs, when the heat dee a ny 


Winter Cherry, or Amonnuni Plinii. 

The winter cherry, or amomum F Hui, is much vote 
for its beautiful red fruit, which it bears in winter. - This 
plant is eaſily raiſed from feed; this is the ſeaſon to ſow it, 
and the method is this : 

Fill ſome pots with rich earth, ſow the ſoed en the furs 
face, and cover it with light earth, about the third part of 
an inch; then plunge the to their rims in a moderate 
hot-bed, and water them ntly. 

When the plants are come up, and about three inches 
| high, they may be planted ſingly into {mall pots, and 
placed in a gentle hot-bed, where they * take root and 
grow mc ena for they are naturally of a dents ey 

T * rwards be planted into larger pots, amd 
placed in 7 open air, till the latter end of October, _ be 
then taken into the green-houſe. 


Sewing Kernels of Oranges For Stocks SE ee, 

Now is the time to ſow the kernels af and le · 
mons, in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of th kinds of | 
trees UPON. | 
The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: ll 
{ome middle-fized pots with very good 5 ſow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them half an neh deep v, 
earth; then plunge the pots into a hot · bed, and let ge | 
frequently watered. See the Green-boufe next month. 


Propagating by Cuttings, Layers, ©. e 
Propagate by cnttings variouʒ ſhrabby green-houſe vis! oP 
as myrtles, geraniums, &c, the young fhoots planted in' 
pots in a hot-bed, 
Likewiſe propagate an” tg ** by OM and of | 
different ſorts by ſuckers, &c 


© 
1 Js 
» _ me 


The H o r-Ho us E. 
Pines. 0 
G a regular degree of kat in \ the and bg 


* 


by fires every evening and cold moruings; and a con- 


ſtant heat in the bark- bed. See January and February.” 
The pines will 18 OY thew fruit ; K 2 
u 
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ſuch as are fruiting plants ; they muſt therefore have good 


attendance. . 
Examine the bark- bed, and ſet if there is a proper heat, 
for upon that depends the ſucceſs of having h and 
- full-fized fruit. The great article is to preſerve a free 
th in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance to the 
time of their Ry ; this muſt be done by keeping the 
bark-bed to a proper degree of heat ; that is, the heat ſhould 
be quite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the purpoſe; - 
therefore, on examining the beds, if you find the heat 
much decreaſed, let preparation be made to renew it as ſoon 
as poſſible. e | 
provide, for that purpoſe, a quantity of new bark from the 
1 tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle - ſized 
0 bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a fort- 
| ight or three weeks out of the tan-vats. . 
c The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
I time, ſhould be cqual to near one-third part of what the 
bark pit will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould 
be thrown up in a heap; and lie eight or ten days, to drain 
and prepare for fermentation. But, if very wet, it ſhould 
| be firſt fpread thin in an open ſunny place for two or three 
days to dry, and be then thrown in a heap. 
| When the bark 1s ready, let all the-pots be taken up out 
of the bed ; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark at the 
and ſides to an equal depth, and carry it away. When 
this is done, throw m the new bark, filling up the bark- 
E therewith to the top; then, with a fork, let the whole 
worked up, and the new and old be perfectly well mixed 
ether, working it up quite to the bottom. 
Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
om work ſhould be begun and finiſhed the ſame day, if 
me $06: 
Pe The heat of the old bark being not quite exhauſted, it will 
ſet the new a going directly as it were, and the new will re- 
vive the heat of the old, and both together will produce a 
_ Kindly growing heat, and will retain it a long time. 
Watering the Hot-houſe Plants, and giving friſb Air, &c. 


Water will be required to the hot-houſe plants in gene- 
ral, and ſhould now be given frequently to the pine-apple 
plants, but the fruiting- plants will require it pretty often 
in particular. | 

They ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about once in 3 
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five) of fix days; and be ſure not oo ve ben too unjch af 


"a time. | | is ore 1 
Air muſt alſo be admitted to the hot · houſe plants, at all 
favourable opportunities. This ſhould be done on in 
warm ſunny days, and but little wind ſtirring. In ſuch 
days, ſome of the glaſſes may be drawn open a little way, 

about nine, ten, or elveen o'clock, and ſhut cloſe again 

about two, three, or four, admitting a larger or ſmaller-por- . 
tion of air, according as the heat of the day increaſesor 


| decreafes. | | BY A | * | 
* The other neceſſary culture of hot · houſe plants is nearly 
the ſame as in February, &c. e a 
| | Raifoig early Flowers, Fruits, c. in the Hot. bonſe. * 
, Pots of any flowering plants may ſtill be introduced in the 
hot-houſe to forward an early bloom, ſuch as pinks, roſes, 
g and many others. | | Oh LIE * 5 e 
. Alſo pots of ſtrawberries and vines, as in the two former 
| months, to continue the ſupply of early fruit. 
1 Likewiſe a few more kidney-beans, &c, See laſt month 
e 5 3 S 7:94 
It 
ie 
n 
I n I | 
le | Making Hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons. 5 _—_ 
4 T TJOT-BEDS for cucumbers and melons may fill be yy 1 
4 made, both for fucceſhonal crops to fucceed the early | 
of ones; and if none were made in the former months, it may F\ 
if {till be done, with ſacceſs, to have yearly cucumbers in May 2 þ 
and June, &c, and melons in Auguſt. „ i 
11 640 the ſame methods 2 eddy ſowing the . 
planting and managing ts, as in the three Sf | 
Managing the Beds of early Cucumbeps and Mens. | | 
4 Let the cucumber and melon hot-beds, which were made 1 
a month or two ago, be carefully examined, and fee if they Il 
de» are of a degree of heat. e r 
ple This ſhonld be particularly attended to at this ſeaſon, for 1 1} 
ten theſe plants will not yield fine fruit, n 


or a plentiful crop, | ll 

the beds are deſtitute of a proper hurt. my 

"Therefore, when you perceive 4 heat of the beds to 
2 0 


be 
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be much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible. - This 
muſt be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the ſides 


of the beds, in the manner as directed in the three former 


This will enliven the heat of the beds, by which 
means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, and 


the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alſo ſwell kindly, and 
will grow to a handſome ſize. | br a DEOSD s 
| day. This is 


Air ſhould be admitted to the plants 
done by raifing the lights on the back part of the frame with 
props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in proportion 
to the temperature of the heat in the beds, and according as 
the weather will permit ; that is, remembering, if there be 
a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the weather mild, not 
to fail to raiſe the glaſſes from one, two, or three inches high, 
as the heat of the day increaſes, buteſpecially in ſunny days ; 
but in cloudy days, when there is a air, or high 
wiads ſtirring; raiſe the lights but little at ſuch a time, or 


| ſometimes not at all, if. very cold. 


Fer the purpoſe of raiſing, the lights to admit air, &c. 


| 8 be provided with wooden props, one for each 
g 


which ſhould be made wedge faſhion, making the 
three inches and a half thick, ſloped off to nothing 
at the other, and with thoſe you can readily raiſe the lights 
to what height you ſhall judge „according to the 
warmth of the bed or temperature of the weather. 
Let mats be thrown over the glaſſes every evening, about 
fun · ſetting, and take them off again in the morning, about 
an hour or ſoafter it riſes, or as ſoon as the ſun ſhines on the 
4 when ſun-ſhining weather. 5 | 
Water the plants occaſionally ; the cucumbers wilt re- 


quite it often; that is, provided there be a good heat in 


he hot-bed, and the weather mild and funny, when a mo- 
derate watcring once every four or five days, or a week, 
will be requiſite ; but let this article be applied in moderate 
Melons ſhould alfo be watered moderately, at times, 
will require it; but when theſe plants are about ſetting 


their fruit, they ſhould be watered very {paring} at that 


prevent 


Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as 
they appear on the plants, either cucumbers or melons ; 
alſo let all ed male flowers be taken away, ſparing 


time, as much humidity would retard its ſetting 


its ſwelling freely. 
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always a ſufficiency of the freſh bloſſoms for the office of 
impregnation, as beloͤ p. 
In hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to occaſion the 
leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be proper 
to ſhade them for two or three hours, during the greateſt 
heat, with a thin mat, or with a little looks hay ſtrewed 
thinly over the glaſſes. 5 2 
Impregnate, or ſet the young fruit of cucumbers with 
the farina of the male bloſſom. —The flowers of ' cucumbers 
and melons are male and female, ſeparate, on the ſame 
plant, and the females produce the fruit; the males are 
often erroneouſly called falſe bloſſoms ; and many perſons, 
ia conſequence of that notion, pull them off; but they 
are ſo far from being falſe bloom, that they are by nature 
deſigned to impregnate the female flowers, to render them 
fruitful ; for the antheræ in the centre of the male bloſſom 
being furniſhed with a fine powder, which being diſperſed 
on the ſtigma in the centre of the female, the fecundation 
is effected, and the fruit in a day or two after will begin 
to ſwell, and in a fortnight will be arrived to a proper ftize 
for cutting; ſo that without the aſſiſtance of the male blof- 
ſom, the females having the embryo fruit at their baſe, 
withers and decays, and the infant fruit turns yellow and. 


A Phorefore it is of importance to preferve a ſufficiency 

of the male flowers, for the purpoſe of impregnatin vr 

females ; and in the early culture of cucumbers, rigs 

eligible to _ ſome of the males to the female wt 
re 


: 


obſerving for this purpoſe, to detach ſome new expanded 
male bloſſoms with the ſtalk to each, and holging the atk. 
between the finger and thumb, and pulling off the petal ot 
flower-leaf ſurrounding the male organ ; Kea with the're- 
maining anthera, or central part, touch the ſtigma of the 
| female, ſo as ſome of the farina or male powder of the 
anthera adheres to the ſtigraa, a little of which being ſuffi- 


cient to effect the impregnation. 
This operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be performed 
by hand to early plants that are ſhut up in frames, ' before 
the lights or glaſſes can be admitted ſufficiently open to give 
free acceſs to a large current of air, or flying inſets, ſuch as 
bees, &c. all of which aſſiſt in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females; as is evident in plants expoſed 
to the open air. | | ae tf | | . 
The above operation of equating, or, as the garden- 
< | 


„ — he. a A 


* 


*. 


ers term it, ſetting the fruit, ſhould be performed the ſame _ 
ny the flowers open ; and as ſoon as 795 are fully ex- 
is the proper period. 


The female or — . are 8 diſtin- 
ruihed at fight from the males; the former having always 
the germen or embryo fruit placed immediately under the 


baſe of the flower; or, in other words, the . fruit 
iſſues forth with the flower-bud on its top, viſible from its 


_ firſt irruption from the ſtem of the plant; but the male, 
bloſſom is placed immediately on the top of its foot-ſtalks 
without any appearance of germen, or fruit under i its baſe, 


Mating Ridges to plant out Cucumbers and ers under 
Bell or Hand. Glaſſes. * 


Make hot-bed ridges, about the middle or latter «x o 
this month, for the cucumbers or welon plants raiſed laſt 
month, in order to be planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 

J Theſe hot-beds, or ridges for hand or bell-glafſes, thould 
at this time be made the greateſt part above ground, not 
_ digging deep trenches, as is often 1 wherein to 
make them; for by that practice, you cannot readily line 
rde beds quite down to the bottom when the heat declines. 
The making them in deep trenches in May, when either 
bart very moderate linings, or ſometimes none at all, will be 


required, is not improper ; but at this ſeaſon do not make 
trenches deeper than about ſix inches. 


Each bed cr ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet and a 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard high will be more 
eligible, by fupporting a more durable Heat, and Rowe 
de three or four feet wide, 
But where there is plenty of dung. it will be beſt to 
make them four feet wide ; and if there are more than one 
ridge to be made, arrange them parallel one before another, 
allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet between ridge 
and ridge ; and if theſe ſpaces or alleys are, in abaut a 
month or five weeks after, filled with new hot dung, 
and covered with earth, it will throw in a freſh heat to the 
beds, which will be found to be of great advantage to the 
plants. See May 
The beds beina made as above directed, then in two, 
three, or four days after, when the dun will be lettled, 
and the heat ariſen to the top of the bed, pw on the earth; 
this ſhould be laid ten inches thick on every part. 
When this is done, mark out the holes 12 the planes at 
9 


— 
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three feet and a half aſunder : then ſet on the bell or hand» 
glaſſes, one over each hole, and keep them cloſe down till 
the dung has thoroughly warmed, the earth ; then | | 
to put in the plants. | } 
| 2 two melon· plants be ſet for each glaſs, but you may | 
lant three or four cucumber plants under each; 
if poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of earth 
about their roots, ſo as they may not feel much check in 
their growth by removal. k 6 Ra 
As ſoon as they are planted, let them be: mod 
watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and the wa» 
terings ſhould be afterwards occaſionally repeated; fer 
they will require to be refreſhed with that article once or - 
twice a week, according to the degree of warmth in the 
bed, and a temperature of the weather; but let modera- 
tion be always obſerved in performing this work, 'eſpe- 
_ cially when newly plante... | 
Shade the plants occaſionally from the ſun, ' when it i; 
werful, till they have taken good root in the new earth; 
ut when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flagging, 
let them enjoy it freely. a 3 77 
Let the glaſſes be covered every night with mats: this 
ſhould be conſtantly practiſed every might till the end of 
May, or beginning or middle of June. A 
„ if the plants have not been ſtopped or top- 
ped before, it muſt now be done: this is to be done when - 
the plants have two or three rough leaves; obferving, at that * 
time to pinch off the top of the plant in the manner di- 
refted laſt month; and each plant thus treated will pro- 
duce two, three, or four fhoots, or runners ;: and when 
theſe runners have three joints, and if no fruit appear, it 
will alſo be proper to ſtop them again, by pinching off 
the top of each at the third joint, which will cauſe each 
of theſe runners to put out two or three more ſhoots; | and 
by that practiſe, the plants will be well furniſhed with 
fruitful runners ; for it is from theſe lateral ſhoots that we 
are to expect the fruit : as when the plants are not wry 
at the firſt joint, &c, as above, they often uce but 
only one or two 'principal runners from plant, and 
theſe would perhaps run a yard in length without ſhewing 
one fruit, but eſpecially the cucumbers, N 


Soving Cucumber and Melon Sredro | | 

| Sew the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning 
of this month, to * plants to ridge out, under 
"2 4 : hand 


o 


| 


that there may be a regular ſucceſſion. 
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band or bell-glaſſes, i in May. See the directions ot laſt 


N 


Lettuces. I 
/ Franſplant cos, and Cilicia lettuce, or any other 3 


that require it, where they ſtand cloſe, both thoſe of the 


winter ſtanding; and ſuch as were ſown in February, or 
early in the laſt'month. 

\, Chooſe a ſpot of good ground for theſe plants, and if 
moderately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 
dig the ground evenly one ſpade deep, and rake the ſurface 
ſmooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve inches 
diſtant each way ; water them immediately, and repeat it 
occaſionally in dry weather, till they have taken good 
root. 

Sow cos and cabbage lettuce; alſo the * of the 
large admirable cabbage lettuce, which is ſingularly fine; 
likewiſe the Cilicia and imperial, or any other ſorts of let- 
tuces, may be ſown any time this month. 


Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open ſitua- 


tion; ſow the ſeed equally, and not too thick, and rake 


them i in hghtly. 


Repeat the ſowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts, 


34 
' 


Small Sallading. 


So small ſallading, at leaſt once every 8 Us 
forts are ereſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and arg 
Draw ſome flat ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds, where the 
round'1s rich and light; ſow the feeds therein, each kind 
A parate, and cover them lightly with earth. 
12 them moderat ly if the weather ſhould be dry, 
which will greatly promote their growth. 
If thoſe in the open ground are attacked with hoary 


morning froſts, water it off before the ſun comes on the 


Plants, as in the two former months. E 


"ah Rai; es. 


Thin the general crops of radiſhes where they have ariſen 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches aſun- 
der, and cheer them from weeds. 

Radiſh-ſeed, both of the ſhort-to oped} and ſalmon-co + 
loured ſorts, ſhould be ſown at this different times this 
month; by which means a conſtant ſupply of young ra- 
en may be obtained, 98 about twelve or — 
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days between esch time of 8 choofing at this time 
an open ſituation for this ſeed : ſow it evenly on the ſur- 
face, and rake it well in, and the plants will come up in a 
few days at this ſeaſon. 

The crops of early radiſhes, in general, ſhould be 
often watered in dry weather ; this will promote their 
ſwelling freely, and will prevent their eaten hot IP | 
ſticky. 


RIO Radiſhes. 5 


Where the white turnep-rooted, or ſmall round radiſhes 
are required, ſome ſeed may ſtill be fown any time this 
month. | 

They ſhould be ſown in an open moiſt ſpot ; and when 
the leaves of the plants are about an inch broad, they 
ſhonld be thinned to five and fix inches diſtance. 

But as to the large Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſhes, both 
black and white ſorts, the principal ſeaſon for ſowing them 
is in July; and thoſe from that ſowing will be fit to draw 
in September and October, when they will eat very mild. 


Hoe the turnep- radiſhes ſowed laſt month to five or iis 
inches diſtance. 


Spinach. 


Sow ſpinach where required; it will yet 'Curceod, 5 
may be ſown any tinge this month. _. 

Where a conſtant ſupply of this ome is oleh; you 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once a fortaight at leaſt ; obſesving 
the round-leayed ſpinach is ſtill the proper ſort to ſow 
now, which may be ſowed either broad-caſt and raked in, 
or in ſhallow drills, 

Hoe the ſpinach which was ſown the former month, and, | 
thin PT to four or five inches diſtance, | 


. - Kidney-Beans. 
Plant kidney beans, of the early kinds, the beginning 
of this month. 
Chooſe a piece of dry ground for them, where it is de- 
fended from cold winds, and open to the ſun ; draw drills 
an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the beans 
in the drills two inches apart, and draw the earth equally 
over them; do not cover them more than an inch deep; 
for, if covered too deep at this early time, they do hot 
come up well, but riſe ſtraggling, nd beſides Ts are 


V apt to rot, 
ons * 1 5 Theſe 


1 p 6 
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Theſe ſhould be planted in dry weather, for the ſced 1 


cannot bear much wet at this early ſeaſon; it being apt to 

rot in the ground, if planted in a rainy time. 

About the middle or twentieth of this N you may 
plant ſome kidney - beans for a e | 

I ̃be ſpeckled dwarf kidney- wp the etna and 

Canterbury dwarfs, are proper kinds for this plantation. 
They may be planted in a free ſituation, allowing two 

l at leaſt, between the rows. 


: Appar Age. | 
Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this 


work be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds 


or young ſhoots will now be forming below in goons for- 
wardneſs. 


Rake the beds ſmooth immediately after they 1 forked, | 
Af; s may yet be ed where requrred, for the 
plants will now Uſe root pn freely ; but let this work 
finiſhed by the middle of the month, for thefe plants 
will not 1 well if planted later. 
Let the ſame method be obſerved in Plqpting them, as 
Mentioned in the former months. 


Sen aſparagus fecd, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe plants 
Tor new plantations, where required. 


Dreſing and planting 8 


Where artichokes were not dreſſed and ſlipped laſt month, 
it ſhould be now done, for they will now have made their 
fpring ſhoots, which will be ſhot up a little height through 
the ground. 

Let the fame method be obſerved in Telling them as 
GireQed © in March. 
Plant artichokes where wanted; they will yet ſucceed 


a have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant 
them ſoon in the month. See March. 1 


Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, i in an 
1 and lay ſome good rotten dung thereo 
ig it in a proper epth. ae plants be procu 
and prepared as in laſt month, and f in rows, 2 feet 
and a half aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more 


than a yard diſtance from each other in the W bins a 
oor watering. 
| Cabbages and Saveys. 


Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all the 3 
2 remaining in their winter beds, or all 2 


* 


- » 
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intend planting out finally this ſpring, for the ſummer 
and autumnal crops ; and let it be done the beginning, or 
as ſoon as poſſible this month, that they may get good root 
before dry weather ſets in; give the plants a little water as 
ſoon as planted. 5 . 
Draw up ſome earth about the ftems of forward cabbage 
plants 3 it will ſtrengthen them, and greatly encourage their 
wth. e : 2 
Sow ſavoy and cabbage feeds, to raife ſome plants both 
for ſome young ſummer cabbages, 'and a general ſupply of 
full cabbages and ſavoys for autumn uſe, and a full winter 
crop ; the ſame ſorts mentioned laſt month are proper. Let 
theſe ſeeds be ſown in an open ſituation, and rake them in 
ually. | A | : 
"On of the ſavoy and cabbage plants which were ſown 
in February and March, for a forward autumn crop, ſhould 
be thinned and pricked out into beds, to get ſtrength be- 
fore they are planted out for good. SIREN 7 
Let this be done when the plants have leaves one or two 
inches broad; preparing beds of good earth about three 
feet and a half wide, in an open ſituation, | Let the largeſt 
plants be drawn out regularly from the ſeed-bed, and plant. 
them in the beds prepared from them, at four or five inches 
diſtance every way. Water them immediately, and repeat 
| It occaſionally in dry weather. „ 
The ſmaller plants which are left in the ſeed- bed, ſhould 
de cleared from weeds ; then give them a good watering, 
to ſettle the earth about their roots, looſened in drawing 
out the others; they will then grow ſtrong, and in two or 
three weeks be in fine order for final tranſplantation, | 
Bore-Coles - e 
Sow curled bore-cote, ſometimes called brown cole and 
green cole, for there are too principal forts, one green ank 
the other of a dark red or brown colour, are of the cabbage* 
kind, but never cabbage; or turn in their leaves to form 
any cloſe head, and are excellent for winter and ſpring. 
| Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed, for their being ſo 
very hardy as almoſt to reſiſt the ſevertſt cold; and they eat” 
extremely ſweet, but eſpicially the ſprouts which ariſe from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, which naturally run up tall, and 
faruiſh, beſides the top-head, numerous fide fprouts, their” 
whole length, next fpring. | „ a 
T be ſeed may be ſown any time this month; the earlier 


it is ſowed now, the more time the plants a 


wy, _w * 


"TG 


, 
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ſtrong and tall, both to produce large heads, and great 
| . — of ſide ſprouts: but for a more particular ac- 
count, ſee the work of May. | | | 
| Caulifocuers. 
I be early cauliflower plants under hand-glaſſes, ſnould 
have earth drawn up to their ſtems. This will be of great 
ſer vice in promoting their growth; but in doing this, let 
be taken that no earth is drawn into their hearts. 
The hand or bell glaſſes may ſtill be continued over 
theſe plants on nights, and cold wet weather; but in warm 
days, and where there are warm rains, let them be at ſuch 
times expoſed to the free air ; but when the plants are con- 
ſiderably advanced in growth, eme ſhould be raiſed 
oportionally high on props ; drawing a border of 
rth, two or three inches high, or more, round each 
plant ; then place the props upon that, and ſet the glaſſes 
on the props; but towards the end of this month, or be- 
ginning of next, if the ge are grown conſiderably large, 
the glaſſes ſnould be taken entirely away. "EY 
Young cauliflower plants Failed from ſeed ſowed laſt 
months, ſhould now be pricked out into nurſery-beds or in 
hot-beds. See March. 2 . 5 

The cauliflower plants which were raiſed from ſeed early 
this ſpring, ſhould be planted out for good, ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt, about the latter end of this month, and the reſt 
in May and June. 

Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in a 
free ſituation; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 
over the piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two 
feet, or thirty inches diſtant from each other every way. 

Water them immediately after they are planted ; and in 
dry weather repeat the waterings frequently till the plants 
have taken good root, | | 


1 alk. © oe oo 
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Broccoli. 


Sow broccoli for a full crop to come in for autumn, 
winter, and early ſpring ſupply; chooſe ſome early purple, 
to come in for autumn, and late purple to ſtand the winter 

for the general crop, and a proportional ſupply of the 
white or akon Pnoal fow them 1n an open ſpace 
of light rich ground, each fort ſeparate, and rake them in 


out in Jun. | 
* $*$ Sh | J 


_ evenly ; the plants will ſoon come up; and be fit to plant 


1 f | 
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If any rr in the former months for 
autumn uſe beginning of winter, let ſome of them be 
now pricked out into nurſery· beds, to get 2 for 
planting out finally early in June, &c. Sce that 
1n the work of the laſt and n W 
onder and lecks may be yet ſowed- vhave hb 
Let theſe ſeeds be ſown the beginning of the month, for 
they will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the 


onions. 


For the method of preparin wats rem 
ſeeds, ſee the article Orions a Leeks inthe former moons. 
Celery, 


young ce nts, which were fad in N 
rig 4 ery crop, will be fit to prick out uy 
5 ihe middle or Kr end of this month, into a 
1 of rich light earth, or in a dot · bed. 
2 e a ſpot of rich ground, form it into hre · feet 
and rake the 2 ſmooth ; then thin out a 
quantity of the beſt plants from the ſeed-bed, and plant 


them into this, at about three inches diſtance every way; 


or many alſo prick ſome into a moderate hot-bed to forward 
them ; then give a moderate watering, and EGS it at 
times till the plants have taken freſh root. 

The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month or 
weeks, 10 get ſtrength before they are planted out for good 
into the trenches. 

As theſe early ſown plants, after they become fit for 
uſe, will not continue long before they will run up for 
ſeed, there ſhould not be any large quantity of them 
planted out. 


Sow ſome-celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, to raiſe ſome plants for a general crop, and to 


ſucceed thoſe which were ſown in March. 
Dig for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, and make 


2 pol even; ſow the ſeed thereon moderately thick, 


and either-rake it in lightly ; and in dry weather, give 
Fs moderate waterings, both. before and alte the” 
comes up. 


; Saving Cardoons. 


* 


FF es 9 required, and if the ene 


de- 


, 
. 


them. vu omitted laſt ou. it may ſtill be done t 


— 
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6+. bother 2d obſerving the ſame method as directed 
3 | 
And for their farther culture, oth arent 


— 


Carrots and Parſneps. 


| may yet. be ſowed, if required ; but in order to 
Wee tolerable roots, in ſome reaſonable time in ſum- 
mer, let the ſeed be ſown the beginning of the montn. 
Where, — a fupply of erg oth are required, 
it is proper to perform two different ſowings this month; 
the firſt ing ſhould be in the bginn ing, and the 
towards the latter end of the month. 
Parſneps may alſo ſtill be ſowed in the beginning of this 
month ; Fur if if ſowed later, the crop will not ſucceed well, 
For the method of ſowing both carrots 11 parſneps, we 
ws work of March. 
- Sewing Nafturtiums, | 
3 FO VETO ſeed: it will now grow freely : draw a 
drill or drills, near an inch deep, and a yard aſunder, or 
à fingle drill under any fence, &c. ſow the ſeed two or 
three inches apart, and draw the earth equally over it. | 
' Sowing Pot herbs, &c. | BEAT 
Thyme and ſweet-marjoram ſhould nou be ſown, 5 not 
done faſt month; alſo ſavory and hyſſop. 
Chuſe a ſpot 'of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and 
having dug the ground evenly, and divided it into ſmall 
beds, ſow the ſeeds on the urface, each ſort e, 


and rake them in lightly. 
Parſley, chervil, and coriander may yet be ſowed; a 


ſhallow drills for. theſe ſeeds; ſow them in the drills 
_ equally, not very thick, and cover them with earth about 
© quarter of an inch deep. 
w borage and bugloſs where wanted ; alſo chry, an- 
gelica, lovage, ſcurvy-graſs, ee and carduus,; Let 
_ theſe ſeeds be ſown thin, on ſeparate beds of good earth, 
and rake them in. 

Burnet, ſorrel, and marigolds may alſo be ſowed now, 
en any bed or 'border of common earth, and raked in 
evenly, or in drilk drawn with a hoe. 


Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 


Punt ſlips of . balm, pe -royal, and chamomile, 
| where wanted. Theſe ſhould" be planted in the —_ 


where they” are to Ferpain, at eight inches diſtance from 


o 


each other, 
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Mint ſucceeds very well planted any time this month; 
the method of planting it now is, beth by ſlipping the 
young plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks, oh 

© By young plants. Proceed to ſome old mint-beds, and 
flip #4 a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots 
that are about from three or four to five or fix inches hi 
drawing them up carefully with a little root to each ſip, 
then plant them in rows, allowing ſix inches between each 


row; and let them be ſet about four inches apart in the 


lines. Water them as ſoon as they are planted, and re- 


peat it frequently in dry weather, till the plants are well 
rooted 


© By cuttings.— When the ſpring-ſhoots in the old beds 
&c. have advanced from about fix to ten or fifteen inches 
high, cut off a quantity, and divide them into lengths of 
about half a foot; plant them in rows, as above directed, 
and give a 3 watering ; they will readily grow and mul» 
Bo anne yet be planted 
ips of ta and tarragon may yet ; 
likewiſe chives 678. forrel. 1:6 1 1 | 4 
They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; al- 
lowing only eight or nine inches diſtance between plant 
and plant. es . 
Plant flips of ſage; they will grow freely. _ 5 
Let the gl 4, get of the 55 — — of laſt ſum· 


mer, thoſe of the year not being fit till next month or 


June; ſlipping off a quantity of about five, fix, or ſeven 
inches in length, and plant them in a ſhady border, at 
four or five inches diſtance, inſerting them mto the earth 
almoſt to their tops: water them frequently in dry wea- 
ther. They will make good plants by Auguſt or Sep» 
tember ; and may then be taken up, and planted in beds 


of good earth, at ten or twelve inches diſtance every way-- 


Thyme, hyſſop, ſavory, and marjoram, grow freely 
from ſlips or cuttings, planted any time this month. Let 
them be planted in a ſhady place, treating them in the 
fame manner as above directed for the ſage. 


This is alſo ftill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, roſes. 


mary, and lavendar, by flips or cuttings. Likewiſe la- 
vender-cotton and wormwood. 4 
Let the flips or cuttings be from four or five to ſix or 


eight inches long, or thei eabouts. Plant them in a ſhady 


border, at the diſtance of fix: Inches from. each. others 


- 


——, 
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and put (them full half way in the ground. Let them oe 
— — be tak and planted 
In September they may be t en up, a t where 
| they are to remain, allowing them à foot diſtance rs 


way. | 
: COTS | W and Love apples. 

So capſicum, and love-apples, for their fruit top pickle, 
and for ſoups, &c. if you omitted ſowin 18 3 ; the 
beginning or middle of this being ſtil d per ſeaſon 
for that work, . -bed as di- 
rected in March. | 

|  Turneps. 


Turneps may be ſowed any time this month for a full 
"Farmer crop; this ſeed is of a quick growth, and the 
plants will appear a few days after the ſeed is ſown. 1 

Let this ſeed be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, mo- 
derately thin, and as equally as poſſible; tread it down re- 
2 and rake it in with a light and even hand. 

Hoe and thin the early turneps which were ſown the 
former month, leaving the plants leven or _ inches 
diſtant from each other. RE et 


Scorzonera and alſaſy. 


= Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy, about the middle of this 
month, for the principal crop. Thoſe which are! fown 
earher than that time, are be to run up for ſeed before 


the roots acquire their due and are e rendered 
uſeles. 

Sow them ſeparately in open fituations, | ah rake 
them in. 


They will require thinning in May or June to five or fix 

inches diſtance, and the roots will attain perfection in 

| autumn, and continue good all winter till ſpring' follow- 

ing; are by many much eſteemed both to boil and cat 
like young carrots, and in ſoups, &c. 

Purſlane. | 2 

Purſlane may be ſowed now, if warm dry either. on 2 

| bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it 

.evenly on the ſurface, and rake it in lightly. Water the 

bed often in dry weather, and ſhade it from the hot ſun 

till the plants are come up, and have gotten, a little 

ſtrength. 5 

But if cold or very wet weather, ſow ſome either in 4 


hot · bed, under ſhelter of glaſſes, or in a warm border 
and defended from cold, i= 2 1 * 9 


1 
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This plant being of a moiſt cold nature, is Ps many 
en much We to uſe in een EN 


an 


Plant more beans: this ſnould be done at three different 
times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days dee 

each time of planting. 

The long-podded beans are ,a proper kind to plant at 
this time. This bean is a remarkable great be rer; it is 
alſo a fine eating bean, if gathered while y n ny and is 2 
very profitable bearer for the uſe of a 7 Rank They 
may be planted any time this month, allowing the diſtance 
of a yard between the rows. 

The Windſor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any of 
the large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. 

Let theſe be alſo planted in rows, a yard at leaſt 
aſunder. 

But in planting the above, br any other large kind of 
beans, if you allow the diſtance of three feet and a half 

between the rows, you might then have a row of favoys 
between; and if four feet aſunder, may plant two rows, 
either of thoſe or re ge cabbages, to come in for 
autumn or winter ſervice. W n 
The white · bloſſom beans are great 8 with many 
le; they may alſo 9 any time this 5 

t the rows be = feet half aſunder. 
Theſe beans are but ſrall, but none excel them for 
eating whilſt young; and they are plentiful. bearers, ſor 
their ſtalks are generally loaded with pods, from the very 
bottom to the top. 

Any other ſorts of beans required to increaſe the variety, 
; her be planted, - 

| aw earth to the ſtems of all ſorts of. beans Which. e 
come up; this ſhould be done when the e are from 
about three to four or ſive inches teeth it will daſh 
forward their gon; 8 


$873 4 Peay. FIN SES 
Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where a 
conſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
ſown at leaſt every foitnight. ky 
| Ihe marrowfat- and Spaniſh morottos, being of the large 
g are both very fine cating peas and great hearem Uſe 


— % 


in every part of the garden. The utmoſt diligence ſhould 


, 
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are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon ; likewiſe the 


= gy a fine large pea for a late crop; but any other 
of un arge kind of peas may be ſown any time this 
month. | 
The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, are 
alſo proper to be ſowed now, if required: for moſt ſorts 
will ſucceed if ſown any time in this month. | 

up and 
and forward them greatly in their growth. ry 


Draw earth to ſuch rows of peas which are come 
advanced a little height. This will ſtrengthen the 

This earthing ſhould always be performed, for the firſt 
time, when the plants are about three or four inches 


high. 


Set ſticks to where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This ſhould be done when the plants are about 
five or fix inches high, obſerving to have ſticks of a pro- 
per height; that is, for the marrowfat and other large 
| 4 they ſhould be fix or ſeven feet high; but thoſe of 

our or tive feet will do for the hotſpurs, and other ſmall 


5 


\ 


| | | Potatoes. be 
Potatoes may yet be ſucceſsfully planted, if it vas omit- 


tted in the former month; but they ſhould be planted the 


_ Sirftor ſecond week in this month; for, when later 


than that time, they do not always fucceed well. 
Note, However, I have planted potatoes fo late as the 
middle or latter end of this month, and have had very 


- "fine autumn crops ; and have ſometimes been obliged to 


lant in May, and have alfo had tolerable good ſucceſs, . 
But I ſhould not adviſe this late planting for general prac- 
tice ; only that in caſe the ground intended for planting 
+ not vacant, or cannot be ſooner got ready, and in which 
'caſe, you may venture to plant them, with tolerable hopes 
of ſucceſs; and, eſpecially if it proves a dripping ſummer, 
13 expect à good full crop fit to take up about 
ichaelmas. Ho 


For the method of planting theſe roots, ſee the work of 


Weeds will now begin to a plentifully, from ſeed, 


* 
* 
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. before they 
get the ſtart of 1 

Pay partic — to your ſmall crops; as onions, 
3 parſneps, — Ms weeds grow much quicker 
than titey do; N if they are not weeded in time, either 
by ſmall doeing, or hand-weeding, the weeds will foon 
overtop the plants, and occaſion much labour and trouble 
to clear them. 7 

Take the opportunity of dry be and hoe the 
ground between the rows of beans, peas, eabbages, and 
cauliflowers, and ann ſtand wide, 10 the 
weeds. | 

A large piece ound may FI be gone over 5 a 
hoe, — the 3 are ſmall; but when they are per- 
mitted to grow large, it requires eh labour to de oy 
them. 


—_ and Pumplins. | 


Now you 8 and * 
The ſorts are, | | | 


The ſquaſh, or ee 14 | . 
Common pion, or pumpkin; muy wleting y02 
With to ſowing the feeds of 'any of e 

forts, it is to be obſerved, that, in order to the plants 
forward, tn produce and ripen their fruit early in autumm, 
— muſt be fown in a hot- bed, either under a frame and 
lights, or dig a wide hole, a ſpade gy ey put therein a 
large wheel- at or two 97 6 hot dung, and cover this 
ve or ſix inches deep with light earth; then draw ſmall 
drills, and ſow the ſeed, covering them near half an inch 
deep, and place a hand or bell-g las over the bed; or, for 
want of thoſe, a ſmall r. covered either with a glaſs 
or oiled - paper light; obferving alfo, to throw a a &c. 
over the bed on nights. Whew” the: plants appenr, give 
. 594 air 3 ro Ser dos iſing the glaſſes; for they y muſt 
brought by ar the open air fully, to barden 
and prepare 1 * * tranſplanting in May. 
Blut theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ſown util the third or 
_ fourth week in TIM month; and they will be 2 
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tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May, which is as 
n as they can generally thrive in the full open air. 
But if pa el to have any of the curious forts of theſe 
ts to produce ripe fruit as early as poflible, ſow the 
pan as above, about 2 middle of the a nom either in 
the places where they are to remain, upon holes of hot 
dung, covering them with hand-glaſſes until the end of 
May, or may be raiſed in a hot - bed as before directed, 
and planted out under hand- glaſſes; or for want of ſuch, 
plant them cloſe under a warm fence in May,  _ 
Hut for the method of their further culture, and proper 
Places to plant them in, ſee the work of May. 


0 


» * , — — 
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; 1 Planting Fruit*trees. 
2 en + FS 
RUIT-TBEES may yet be planted, where required, 


The forts which will now ſucceed are apples, pears, , 


plums, and cherries. But rather than loſe a ſeaſon, you 
may alſo venture to plant apricot, peaches, and nectarines, 
or any other ſorts of fruit- trees; ſor moſt ſorts will yet take 
root tolerably well, though probably they will not „ſo 
freely, nor be able to refiſt the drought in the ſummer fo 
well as thoſe which were planted a month or two ſooner. 
_ Obſerving, however, that where late planting is neceſlary, 


it is highly proper to take up the trees ſome time before, to 


check their ſhooting, and lay them by the roots, in a trench 

Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the above 

kind of fruit · trees now, let them be planted the firſt or ſe · 

cond week in the month, if poſſible; for they will not take 
tot ſo well if planted laten . 

When _y are planted, let every three have a large wa- 
tering pot 


water; it willicauſe the earth to ſettle in cloſe 


among their roots, and prepare them for ſtriking forth freſh 
fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry weather, about 
once a week. _ 1 A er rio gay Lf þ 

New planted treees in general, but. particularly ſuch as 


are planted late in the ſpring, ſhould be frequently mu 
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ny 
- ed in dry weather; 'but anc ol a week or ten days, or 
thereabouts, e eee In doing of this, let 

their heads be ſometimes watered as well as their roots. | 
| 1 the earth moiſt about the roots of new 
plant trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of 
the ground, round their ſtems : this will keep out the ef. 
folks” of ſun and wind, and the eafth will retain a due 


moiſture, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate OY now 
an Wen. | 


| Dyfi . 


' Inſefts often do much damage to fruit-trees, if not os... 
vented. This is the time t begin to breed on the 
leaves and new made ſhoots of young trees, and —_ 
old trees, which are of a weakly growth. P 
33 trek 


too far, 
ially peaches aud 


Wall-trees in pant — 
nectarines, ſhould be frequent] N 9 3 
Where you perceive any of the leaves of theſe trees to 
curl up, it is a certain of inſects. Let the worſt of 
theſe leaves be taken off as ſoon as they appear: and if 
the ends of any of the young ſhoots are A5 attacked, 
E away ſuch infected parts ; and let all the branches 
frequently daſhed with water in dry weather, with a 
hand- water engine: this will do a ea deal in preventing 
the inſets from ſpreading, provi precaution is taken 
in time, before their numbers are _ — Bey” 
But where any 4 r pee young or old, are much 
over-run with th vermin, the following 
caution be taken to deſtroy them. N go 
Pick off all the curled Ng for theſe generally farm 
with inſects; then get ſome tobacco-duſt, and ſcatter ſome 
of ic over all the branches, but moſt on thoſe places where 
the inſets are troubleſome. This ſhould be ſtrewed over 
the trees on a morning, and let it remain. It will y 
a inſects, and not in the leaſt 1 injure th: or 
ik, ; 
But for deſtroying inſects on hs there is an in- 
vention called Funugating Bellows, having a tube or pipe 
to fix on occaſionally, in which is burned, tobacco by 
8 the bellows, the ſmoak of the tobacco vill ine 
forth i in a full ſtream, and kill the inſets, . 
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This machine is fold by maſt of the tin -men and bra. 
aiers in London, and other great towus. rad 
2 ©. Propagating Vines. Men 

Where it was omitted in the preceding month, you 
may ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe à ſupply of new 
| _ | | 


* For the enthod of planting them, fe the work of 
c. EF 172 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet 
too late to lay them; obſerving that the one year's ſhoots 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four 
inches deep in the earth, together ſometimes with that part 
of the branch the ſhoots proceed from, leaving about three 
buds of the young ſhoots out of the ground. 
They will be well rooted by Michaelmas; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where 
required. | 5 ä 

Beęin the Summer · dreſing of Fines. 

Vines, againſt walls, ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, be ad- 
Vancing in numerous ſpring · ſnoots, and the uſeleſs ones 
mould be diſplaced. | = 

In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to diſ- 
place only fuch ſhouts as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs; 


F 


there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the ol 
branches, but theſe ſeldom produce grapes; therefore let 
meſt of theſe ſhoots be rubbed off cloſe, except in fuch places 
- where a ſupply of new wood is, or will apparently be 

wanted, which ſhould be well attended to; and leave for 
the preſent, all the ſhoots which ariſe from the laſt year's 
. : but where two ſhoots ariſe from one eye, let the 
worſt be taken away; for if they were both to be left, one 
would ftarve the other, and the fruit of neither would be 


* 
1 


Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing or diſplacing of 
uſeleſs ſhoots, is at this early time to be performed chiefly 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe. 

The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeleſs ones, 
when of due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, in 
a regular manner, fo that each may equally enjoy the ad- 

vantage of the fun and air, te promote its growth, toge* 
ther with that of the fruit. By By 


the above earl ulating the grape · vines, the 
n= of grapes will 9 and fine, and will. ripen 
more regular and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered 
to run into confuſion, before they are looked over; be- 
ſides, by timely going over the vines, as above, ong mae 
as much in one — as in ſix, when the ſhoots of all ; 
are ſuffered to run and mix in a confuſed manner, one 
with another. ; 8 | ; 
The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 
to them. If it was not done before, let this be done the 
beginning of the month. „ Were 
Fix the ſtakes firmly in the ground ; then let the vines 
be tied to them neatly, and at regular diſtances. 
| The ground between the rows of vineyard vines, ſhould 
be kept perfectly free from weeds ; for a great deal of Tac- 
ceſs depends upon keeping the ſurface clean with regard to 


the growth of the fruit. 


| | Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy them before 
they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs. N 


Prolecting the Bloſſoms, Sc. of Mall. trees foom Fre. 


Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on wall · 
trees, particularly thoſe of the choice forts of apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines, as in February and March. | 
Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould. / 
be continued occaſionally all this month; for r 
there may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet the 
weather is ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that we often 
have ſuch very ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction of 
the bloſſoms and young fruit on ſuch of, the above trees as 
are fully expoſed. | | a | 
Therefore, in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters ſhould 

be continued occaſionally with mats, &c. till the fruit is as 
large at the end of a man's. finger ; and even then they 
are not always paſt danger, as is often experienced. 

They may be protected either with mats every cold night, 
and taken down in fine mornings ; or in default of theſe, - 
if cuttings of evergreens are uſed, as laurel, yew, &c. let 
them remain conſtantly, night and day, tllhe run is paſt 
danger. See February and March. pe Fes 
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If done later than that time. 
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Rubbing off the uſeleſs Buds of Hallen. 
Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine · trees, 


about the latter end of this month, and rub off the new 


advancing buds of fore- right, and of all ſuch young ſhoot: 
ot wt. ö 
That is to fay, all ſhoots which are produced directly 


fore-right, on the front of the branches, ſhould be rubbed 


off cloſe. And likewiſe, all ſuch ſhoots as ariſe in parts of 
the tree, where they are evidently not wanted ; and ſuch as 
are ſituated in places where they cannot be neatly trained 
in, mould alſo, at this time, be diſplaced. | 

But let it be obſerved, that all oa ng placed fide-ſhoots, 
and leaders, and ſuch others which are any wiſe. properly 


' fituated for la ing in, muſt be left; and ſhould, when of 


a due length, be trained to the wall, cloſe and in a regular 
manner. | 1 
For more particulars reſpecting the ſummer dreſſing of 


dee trees, ſee May and June. 


Thinning Wall-fruite, 
where they are produced too thick on the 


Thin apri 


trees. The latter end of this month will be time enough to 


E work. png Its 
e, in thinning them, to leave the moſt 1 


and beſt ſhaped fruit ; but do not leave the fruit ſo cloſe 


together as to touch, when full grown, 

Begin at one ſide of the tree, and look over the branches 
regularly, one by one ; and fingle out in each branch the 
fruit which you would leave, and let all the reſt on that 


branch be cleared away; then go to the next; and ſo pro- 
ceed from branch to branch, in a regular manner, See next 


month. 


Pruxing · . 
Pruning, where any remains to be done, ſhould be com- 


pleted the firſt week in this month. 


| 5 Grafiing i . 
Grafting may yet be performed, if required. ? 
The ſors iich will yet ſucceed, 1 ſome of the late 
ples, pears, and plums ; but they muſt be grait- 
ed the beginning of the month ; for they will not ſucceed 


Of 


wW 
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Of new-grafted Trees. 8 
New grafted trees ſhould now be often looked over, to 
ſee if the clay keep cloſe about the grafts; it being apt to 
crack, and ee fall off. Where you find it any way 1 
defeclive, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the graft, let 
the old clay be taken off, and add ſome. new in its ſtead - | 
All thoſe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock, below the 6 
graft, muſt be taken off conſtantly as they are produced; 1 
theſe if permitted to remain, would rob the graft of 
nouriſhment, and prevent its ſhooting freely. 5 


Neru- budded Trees. e e 


Look alſo over new- budded trees, that it to ſay, thoſe 
that wert budded laſt ſummer; they will now begin to 
ſhoot. Examine the 8 ng ſhoots, and look, with a careful 
eye, for inſets. If the leaves curl up, inſeQts are the cauſe _ 
of it: and if not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoots in their 
firſt growth. Let the curling leaves be carefully picked 
off; it will prevent the miſchief ſpreading farther. 

Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come from the ſtack. Let 
them be taken off as often as they ſhoot out, leaving no- 
thing that may dræw nouriſhment from the bud. | 


. 


5 Frrartoberry- Beds. 5 Th | 34 


Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners produced from the plants ſhould alſo 
be kept conſtantly cleared away as they adyance. But 
where new plantations are wanted, ſome of the beſt runners 
muſt be ſuffered to remain till June to form young plants, 
then to be tranſplanted, as directed in that montn. 

Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently,” in dry; 
weather, when they are in bloom; for, if they, are not 
duly ſupplied with that article, in a dry time, the fruit 
will be ſmall, and but a thin crop... 5 4 
| | A 
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Let the fame care be taken of the 
Kinds now in forcing, qa Di laſt month at 
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The PLEASURE, or FLOWEA GARDEN. 


Tender Aunual Fine? Plants, 


AK E a new hot-bed, wherein to tranſplant the beſt 
kinds of the early tender annuals, which were ſown 
in February, or beginning, or any time of March. 

Such as cocks-combs, tricolors, double balſams, and 
globe amaranthus, egg plant, double ſtramonium, ſenſi- 
tive plant, and diamond ficoides, or ice plant. 

here theſe curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they muſt, at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
hot-bed heat under frames and glaſſes ; and where that is 
operly attended to the plants will be large and beautiful 
the end of june, or beginning of July. Fu 
Therefore, thoſe tender annuals raiſed by ſowing at the 
end of February, or any time laſt month, ſhould now have 
another hot-bed, in which to prick or plant them to for- 
ward thei growth as above; or as directions are given in 
March, that ſuch of theſe tender plants as were raiſed the 
8 or early in this month, be pricked out from the 
bed, into a new hot - bed, three or four inches aſunder, 
| and which diſtance being ſufficieat room for them to grow, 
| for about three weeks or a month, when they will be ſo far 
advanced 1a their. growth, as to interfere with each other; 
they muſt then be allowed a greater diſtance, by removing 
them into another freſh bed, which may be made any time 
in this month, as you ſhall ſee occaſion in regard to the 
growth of the plants. 1 
- Make the hot- bed for the above purpoſe of the beſt 
hot-dung, ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared ; and 
let the bed be made two f:et and a half high, and ſet a 
frame thereon. | | SIE 
When the burning heat of the bed 1s over, lay in the 
earth; this muſt be light and rich, not fifted, but very well 
broken with the ſpade and hands, and muſt he laid fix or 
ſeven inches thick on every part; and, when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours or thereabouts, it will 
chen be in a right condition to receive the plants. 


The 


5 
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The bot- bed being ready, then take up the E | 
carefully out of their elect bed, with a ball o earth, or | 
as much as will conveniently adhere about theit roots, and 
plant them in the new bed about ſix inches diſtant each 
way; or ſome alſo in pots fingly, and plunged in the 
hot-bed ; then give the whole a hgth watering, to ſeitle -. 
the earth properly about their roots; directly put on the 
glaſſes, and let the plants be ſhaded from the tun till they 7 
have taken freſh root, by throwing a ſingle mat over the _ © 
glaſſes, at thoſe hours when the ſun is ſo powerful as to oo 
caſion the plants to flag. Obſerve to raiſe the glaſſes 4 
little way, every day, to Jet the ſteam of the bed paſs 
freely off; and if there ſnould be much Ream in the bed, 
let the glaſſes be alſo raiſed a little at one corner a- nights, 
and hang a mat before the place; and when the plants have 
otten rot, and begin to puſh, . let them have freſh ar 
Freely every mild and calm day to ſtrengthen them, hx 
raiſing the rr ends of the lights 3 moderate height, 
with props : but muſt be ſhut down every night, provided 
there be no great ſteam; and the glaſſes always covered 
every night with mats. _ : e 
Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate 
waterings, for it will greatly promote their growtg 
When the plants have advanced in height near t che 
glaſſes, then Jet the frame be raiſed at bottom, about fix 
mche, in order to give them full libert to fla > and i 
according as the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe he 
frame in proportion, in the manner as directed in the wor 
of next month. At each time of raiſing the frame, obſerve 
to cloſe up the yacancy below, by nailing mats to the 
bottom of the frame. | : EL al _ 
For the particular method of managing the above frame, 1 
ſee the work of May. | 4 -; 11: 9M 4 
But Where there is the convenience of a multiplying | 
drawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing the tall-grow- 
ing cock{c@mbs, tricolors, and other curious annual plants, 
to a due height, it will be a great advantagmme. 
This frame is compoſer of two, three, or more different 
frames, all of the ſame length and breadth; and each about 
nine or ten inches deep, except the frame of the glaſſes, 
and that muſt be twelve inches deep in front, and eighteen- _ - i 
at the back, and being all of /equil dimenſions in width - . i 
and length, made in a very exact manner, to fix one on the 
| . K 2 18 top 
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top of another, appearing as but one frame, when all thus 
| 5 aud are to be made uſe of in the following manner: 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame; then, when the plants 
have reached the glaſſes, let the ſaid Rome be taken up, and 

in its place ſet one of the others, and immediately f the 
| dee frame upon that, as above, 

y the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of ten 
inches more room for the plants to ſhoot ; then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added; obſerv. 
ing, as above, to let the deepeſt frame be always placed up- 
permoſt, in order to receive the glaſſes. 

As to thoſe cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, and the 
like kinds, which were ſown in the middle or latter end of 
March, they will now be ready to prick out. 

They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked- _ 
out, upon a new hot- bed: therefore, let one be prepared 
for them, about the beginning, or middle of this month, 
making it about two feet high in dung. Set on a frame, 
and lay in five or fix inches depth of rich earth; then re- 
moving the plants from the Lead bed , prick them in this, 
at three or four inches diſtance from each other; give 
them a very moderate wateria! t on the glaſſes, and 
"ſhade the plants carefully from the nu till they have taken 
good root. Let the gh be raiſed every day, as octaſion 
requires, to let the out, and alſo to admit eh air 
to the plants. 

Theſe plants are to be managed, in every reſpects, as di. 
rected above for the early Plants of the ſame kinds. 


Sowing tender da 


| Where the ſowing of the above kinds of tender W 
was omitted in the two former months, it may ſtill be done; 
and the plants raiſed from this Nee a may be W pag to 
flower in July, Auguſt, &c. 

The ſorts which you may yet ſow, are cocks-combs, tri- 
colors, balſams, globe amaranthus, 'egg-plants, and alſo 
the ice-plant, orany other ſorts, obſerv ng the ſame method 


in n as 2 February and March, 


 Lefotender, or Hardier Kinds of Annual Plants. 


A flight hot - bed ſhould alſo be made now to prick ſome 
of the ſecond-claſs or tender or hafdier kinds of, annual 


planes upon, which were raiſed laſt month. . 


* 


* 
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The principal forts are, marvel of Peru, China aſters, 
India pinks, ten- week ſtocks mignonette, French and Afri- 
can marigolds, and chryſanthemums, likewiſe common bu- 
ſams, baſil capſicums, and love apples, yellow. ſweet ſultan, 

perſicarĩa, tree-amaranthus, purple amaranthus, prince's 
Father amaranthus, love-lies-bleeding amaranthus, con- 
volvus major, ſcarlet convolvulns, palma-chriſti, ſcabious, 
alkekengi or winter-cherry, tobacco plant, zinnia, Indian 
corn, gourds in variety, &, See the catalogue of the 
Second Claſs of "Annuals at the end of the book: all of 
which if pricked out upon a moderate hot-bed, may be 


— 


b 


forwarded conſiderably to a flowering tate, © 
Therefore it is adviſeable to prepare'a moderate hot-bed, 
about the middle or any time of this month, to prick out | 
a quantity of each of the above ſorts; make the bed only | 
about two feet thick of dung; and having ſet on a frame, 
S 
bed the nge and prick them ia ü 
the new bed, four inches diflant each way, and give a little | 
water; then put on the lights, and allow ſhade from the 
- fun, till the ts have ſtrack root; being careful to admit 
freſh air daily, and repeat the waterings occalionally, Or 
in default of frames, &c, to plate over the above hot-bed, 
fix ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats be drawn 
over them every night, and alſo occaſionally in the 
time, when ine weather is very cold,” by drawing them 
over tne nortli fide particulary, to break off the cutting ar, 
and leave the front next the ſun The plants are to 
remain in this bed about a month, or five or ſix weeks z 
then let them be taken 2 a ball of earth about their 


— ——ꝛů— . 
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roots, and planted in the borders, or where they are to e- } g 
main to flower, and ſome in pots 2 | 
The ſeeds of French and African marigolds, and 'chry- if 
fanthemumis, may yet be ſown; likewiſe balſams, marwelb k 
Peru, China aſter, and India pink, 'love-ap capſicum, 
ten weeks ſtocks, mignonette, and of all the other kinds 
before mentioned. the Lil of the Second Cat of 
r e Hel e 
Let the above ſeeds be ſown in a moderate hot - bed, in 
the firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be oſtan 
refreſhed with light ſprinklings of water, buth befone and | 
after the plants appear. Where there is no frame to fpare, -- -_ | 
the bed may be arched „ hoops, and covered with = 


= 
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mats every night, and in bad weather. When the plants 
appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by taking the 
covers entirely off every mild day; but let them be ſheltered 4 
.. a-nights, and in bad weather as aforeſaid. . 
owards the middle or latter end of May, the plants 
will be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light 
earth in the natural ground ; and when they, have ſtood 
there a month or five weeks, they muſt be taken up with 
balls of earth, and planted in the borders. 
- Where there is not the convenience of hot beds in which 
to ſow and raiſe this claſs of annual flowers, may ſow moſt | 
of them in a warm border; eſpecially towards the middle 
_ 0- latter end of the month, or when the weather is become 
ſcttled and warm, or ſowed in the beginning of the month, 
and defended on cold nights, &c. with mats. 
EY Hardy annuals. © ot 
Hardy annual flower-ſeeds may yet be ſown in the bor, 
ders and other parts of this garden, in the places where 
they are to remain to flower, and in pots, &c. ; 
Tube forts which will yet ſucceed, are convolvulus major 
and minor; the Tangier and ſweet- ſcented and the 
ſeeds of naſturtiums. Likewiſe lupines, larkſpur, flos 
Adonis, and cammon ſweet. ſultans, poppy, hawk weed, 
 afo- candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella or devil in a buſh, 
and Lobel's catchfly; Venus navel- wort and looking-glafs, 
- virgin ſtock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, caterpillars, crown pea, | 
. winged pea, dwarf and large annual ſun-flower, perſicaria, 
belvidere or ſummer cypreſs, lavateras, oriental mallow, 
- blite, or ſtrawberry ſpinach, and other kinds of hardy an- 
-nvals may till be ſown, See the Lift of Plants at the end of 
- the book. E CBE. "wh, ; 
Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be ſown in ſmall 
patches in the borders, to remain, in the manner men- 
- tioned in the two former months, or ſome Virgin ſtock 
l — 2 ſowed in a drill for an edging. | 
Let them be frequently watered in dry weather, both 
before and after the plants are come up. 5 
When the plants have been up about a fortnight or 
three weeks, let all the larger growing kinds be thinned 
where they have riſen too thick; ee Aion away 
the weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding ; allow- 


E”: * * kind, according to its ſize, full room to grow. 


For example, moſt of the ſorts, except the ſun flower 


* perſicaria, &c. ſnould be left ſeveral in each pre - 


9 
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' ſome more, ſome leſs, according to their nature of growth: 
but leave only one plant of the ſun-flower, perſicaria, and 


belvidere, in each patch; and of the lavateras, oriental 


mallow, and ſtrawberry ſpinach, leave only two or three 
plants in each place. 
Any of the ſmaller kinds of the above annuals may alſo 


be ſowed in pots, as ſweet-peas, candy-tuft, * Rock _ 


con volvuhis-minor, &c. 


Feu veel Stocks and M rares. 
Sow ten- week ſtocks and mignonette- in any warm 


WER 


border, and rake them in, or ſow them thin in drills; they 
will readily grow, and be fit for tranſplantation in May | 


and June; which ſee. 
Care of Hyacinths and oo choice Flowers. 


— 


_ © Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuſes and a note will 
now be coming faſt into bloom. 
The more curious and valuable varieties of theſe de- 


lightful flowers, which are planted: together. in beds, de- 


ſerve particular care. Heavy rains high winds would 
do them much harm; and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine 
upon them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers 


in a ſhort time. If they are therefore ſcreened from all 


theſe occaſionally, by covering of _ hoops and mats; it 
will not only Marys the 3 of the flowers, but will 
continue them à long time in 
be To conſtantly over the beds; and the mats, or can- 
ould al ays be in readineſs, in order that they may 
be be foe drawn on, whenever it is neceſſary for the de- 
| fence of the flowers. — the hoops or arches 
ſhould now be erected prett 2 „to admit of viewing 
the flowers more readily, which may be effected by nail- 
ing them to ſtakes arranged at a due diſtance on each ſide 
of the beds. 

When the plants are in bloom, let the mats by drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o'clock. 
and let them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and 
then take them off again. 

The mats muſt alſo be drawn on at all times when it 


rains hard, and when the winds are ſtron ug, for ſuch weather 
t | 


would beat down their flowers and break their ſtalks.- 


The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when 


there i is an appearance of bad 9 


1 8 K 4 | | Obſerve | 


oom. The hoops muſt 
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from 8 leaves, let the earth on the ſurface of the 


d deep, or thereabouts, with fine N N 
d 
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88 however, the above care of covering, Kc. is 


; only adviſed for ſome of the fineſt ſorts in beds, to con- 
tinue to bloom beautiful as long as poſſible; and as to 
the common forts whether growing in beds together, or 
diſperſed ahout the borders, &c. leave them to nature, 
they will alſo blow freely, only of ſhorter duration in full 
beauty, than thoſe that are occaſionally defended as above. 


Where the ſtalks of hyacinths and the like are not able 


to bear up their flowers, let. them be ſupported ; this is 


done by placing a ſhort ftick-to ea 2 and che ſtalk 


muſt _ be neatly faſtened to the 


* Carnations i in Pots. 


The beſt carnations in pots muſt now have Aa Tot ſhave 
of attention, and ſhould be encouraged as much as _—_ 
in their _ 

Kee ts perfeftly free from weeds, and the plants 


Pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard, for this will encourage the 
plants toſhoot, and will alſo give an air of neatneſs. Water 


the pots often in dry weather, for they. will require it 


moderately every ſecond or third day N ſhould not be 


omitted, otherwiſe the plants vill 3 roduce but ſmall and 
ill-ſhaped flowers; and when the flower talks have ad- 


vanced near a foot lo let them be e W * 
ſtrait ſticks. | 172 | „. 


 Sowing as, PE 
Nom is min a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations 


and pinks. 


But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſeven in) the firſt or Girond week 
of the month; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of rich 
light 1 ound be neatly dug, and divided into beds, about 

broad, oa the ſurface even. Sow the ſeed 


on 2 furface tolerably thick, each fort ſeparate; and 


either rake them in lightly, or if the ſurface is firſt raked, 
and the ſeeds then ſowed, cover them a HIRE of _ inch 


heſe beds, if the weather ſnould prove very ar, ſhould 


ve often 3 with light waterings, and f in about two, 


three, or four weeks the plants will appear. 
For the further management of the plants ſee the work 


of the n months 
Sorin Polyanthu's © | 
wenne. ſeed may ſtill be En and it will 105810 poo 


. \ 
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But it moſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond weck in 


month, otherwiſe the plants will not get ſtrength enough 
to flower next year. e IE 
FER ſea be ſown 'on a border of light earth, nat 
much expoſed to the fun ; ſow it pretty thick, and rake 
it in lightly with an even hade. 
When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, . 
and in July or Auguſt prick them out on a ſhady border, 
three inches aſunder, giving them Tome water. 
Buch polyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed wilk. 
many of then. be now in bloom, and ſhould be carefully | 
looked over, and the bef: flowers ſhould be marked, in g- 
der to their being tranſplanted to a plate by themſelves. 


Management of Pots of Perennial Plants in gentral: a 
Give freſh earth to all fuch pots of perenniaFplantsas wert 
not dreſſed and new earthed in The method is this: | 
firſt loofen the earth on the top, and down; roundithe: _ - 
ſides of the pots a little way; then take out the looſe ea 
and clear away all decayed leaves from the plants; this: 
done, fill up the pots again with ſome rich new compott, 
and then give the whole a gentle watering. 
 ThePplants will receive great benefit from this dreſſing 
aud where it was not done in March, it mould not be put 
off longer than the beginning of this montn. 
Or where plants of theſe kinds are in ſmall R 
ſtand in need of ſhifting into larger pots and freſh, farth, 
it may ſtill be performed early in the month; in dot 
which, turn each plant out of its ꝓreſent pot, with the bail 
of earth entire, trim the outſide roots, and pare away ſome 
of the old earth, and having freſh mould in the newpot,. 
place the plant therein, fill up with more new earth, and: 
give water b OT rs. +3 Lo Re 
Remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all plants in pots with 
water: this a material article, and ſhould not be omitted. 
* * | : Tai Tn SY 
.  Tranfplanting fibrous-rooted Pyrennial Plants, &. ho 11 
Where perennial and biennial plants are wanted im A- 
part, they may yet be planted: but this ſhonld. be doi 
the beginning of the month, © © © 8 
The forts which will yet ſucceed: are, golden rod Mi- 
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_ chaelmasdiifies, perennial aſters, and perennial fun:floweras - 
alfo Canterbury bells, Columbines, Greek valerian, fe 
biouſes, campanulas, 9 roſe campion, rockets, your 


* 
1 I * 
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5 niſes, bachelors buttons, ſweet Williams, pi nks, carnation, 
wall-flowers, hollyhocks, and French K peach- 
leaved bell - flower, fox - glove, tree- primroſe, double fever- 


« # 


few, everlaſting . peas, fraxinella, crimſon cardinal flower, 


double ladies-imock, double ragged robin, and lychnidea. 

_ *Likewiſe polyanthuſes, — double daiſies, double 

camomile, thrift, London pride, gentianella, with moſt 

other ſorts of the fibrous · rooted plants, may ſtill be ſafely 
removed. See the Calalogne. be 

Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kind of plants, 

he taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 


If poſſible, and plant them again immediately in the places 


"where they are wanted, and water them. 5 | 

Repeat the waterings frequently in dry weather, and the 
plants will all flower this year, each at is reſpective time 
of flowering. | 1 


|  Soxving Perennials and Biennials. | 
Now ſow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds as are 

intended to be ſown this ſeaſon. „ | 
T .ͤ/ he ſorts proper to ſow now, are wall-flowers, ſtock July 
flowers, ſweet Williams, columbines, campanula, tree - 
primroſe, . and greek valerian; likewiſe holyhocks and 
| French honeyſuckles, with the ſingle catch fly, roſe cam- 
45 pion, ſcarlet lychnis, and the ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of 
Hardy fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials, as are men- 

tioned in the Catalogue at the end of the book. 

Theſe ſeeds may either be ſown on borders, or in three- 


© | Foot wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered evenly 


with earth; the largeſt ſeed not deeper than half an inch, 


nor the ſmaller leſs than a quarter, or the larger ſeeds may 


be ſowed in drills. _ 3 
But for the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, {ce 
the work of laft month. | | 
The beds wherein the above or any other ſorts of peren- 
- ial and biennial flower ſceds are ſown, muſt be frequently 
+ Iprinkled with water in dry weather; this ſhould be prac- 
- fed both before and after the plants are come up, by which 
- - means the plants will riſe ſtronger, and grow away freely. 


Tubereſen. 3 
Plant ſome tuberoſes in a hot-bed, or in a hot-houſe, 
the beginning of this month; they will ſucceed thoſe in 
ÞSloom which were planted in March, | No 
11 . i | 6 2 u 
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But if none was planted in that month, this now isa very 
time to begin bad or: in ſome of theſe roots. 
Procure ſome ſound roots from the ſeed-ſhops, 
when they come | 42 abroad; 157 theſe roots 1 ir 
ted in this country, as they are too tender to proſ- 
3 common grou nd, ſo that there are great quan- 
tities imported every year from Italy. Having ured 
the roots, let the looſe outer ſkins be taken off; and if there 
be any off-ſets, let theſe be alſo taken away; then plant 
the roots in pots of rich light earth; one root in a pot in- 
ſerted an inch or two below the ſurface of the earth, then 
ſet the pots either in a moderate hot · bed, pſunging them 
to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in a bark-bed of a 
hot-houſe, &c. g x 
To thoſe in a hot-bed admit only a ſmall portion of air ' 
into the bed, till the roots begin to ſhoot ; and they muſt 
have but very little water till they come up; then water 
them moderately way other day, and admit freſh air every 
day, by raifing the glaſſes; as the ſtems of the plants 
vile in height, the frame ſhould be raiſeg accordingly, that 
they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; for the ſtems gene- 
rally riſe, a yard or more high. Towards the middle or 
latter end of May, the glaſſes may, in fine days be taken 
entirely off; which, by admitting the free air, will 
ſtrenghthen the plants; but 2 them on every night, and 
alſo in the day-· time, when the weather happens to be very 
wet or cold. | HHE 
But thoſe as are placed in a hot-houfe, require no farther - 
care than occaſional waterings, and freſh air in common 
with the other plants of that department. See the Hot-hou/e. 
Thoſe roots which are planted now will begin to blow 
in july; at which time the plants may be moved to where 
you think proper, either in the open air, or into any 
apartment of an houſe; they will continue to flower far 
a 3 Dh 3 1 
- Thoſe who wou pagate theſe roots, ma orm it 
by off-ſets from the ai root, like other bade ſepa- 
rated therefrom when out of the ground; either when 
taken up at the decay of the ſtalk and leaves in autumn, or 
in ſpring, previous to their being planted again; and 
which off-ſets are to be planted in March, or the begin- 
x 2 of this month, in a bed of perfectly dry and light | 
arth ; and the bed anon with a common frame 
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be readily let down and drawn up at 
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and glaſs, til about the middle of May; or in — | 
forward them more in their growth, you may make a flight 
hot-bed to 
after Michae 
frequently, which will cau 
en up when their leaves decay, in October, &c. ob- 
"Jerving that if the weather ſhould prove very wet or froſty 
before that time, you muſt again ſhelter them as above. 
They muſt be ed again in the following ſpring, as 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, and 
the year aſter they will produce flowers. Obſerve 1 
„ er ene 2634 


ant _— in at firſts they are to remain till 


_—— dry weather to water them 
the roots to ſwell; and are to 


ili 


ce of Auriculas in boom. 
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Auriculas will bee to blow; care hr 


Ve taken to Protect the curious forts in pots, from rain 


and wind, and alfo from too much ſun. 

The farina or mealy-duſt, which over ſpreads the ſurface - 
of thoſe flowers, contributes exceedingly to their luſtre and 
beauty; this muſt therefore be preſerved upon them; the 
leaſt of rain would eaſily waſſi it off; it is alſo liable 
to be blown off by the winds; and the ſun, if permitted to 
"ge freely on the flowers, would occaſion them ſoon to 

Let the 


pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme- 
removed and placed on the ſhelves of the auricula 
— or where the flowers may be protected occaſionally 


from ſuch weather as would deface the bloom. The ſtand 


or ſtage, ſhould have from three to five or fix — 74 « | 
ſhelves, about fix inches wide, -rifing- theatrically on 
above another, from the front; having the back * 
e rag a ſhady wall, pale, or other building; it muſt 
conſtantly cove = at at tops but the front and two ends 
muſt only be covered occafionally. There ſhould be ſome 


canvas or mats faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by 


way of curtain ; this ſhould be ſo contrived, that it may 
pleafure. When 
the air is very ſharp, or in high winds, or driving rains, 
the curtain muſt | be} let down at ſuch times, to ſhel- 
ter the flowers; but when the weather is mild and calm, let 


- 'the front be conſtantly open, The ourtain ſhould alſo be 


uſed occaſionally, to ſhade the flowers from the — ; 


0 


down but juſt as low as neceſſary to N and 
mo lower; and never let the curtain remain lon 


ſupplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall on the 
flowers, for that would alſo wafh off the afore-mentioned 
farinaceous bloom, and greatly deface their beauty. 


| be taken off. 


5 round. 


re in full bloom; and removed off the ſtage, as foon as 


O17 


3 7 * 


nt leaſt once every day, 


not only preſerves the flowers much longer in beauty, but 


where the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely, till 


| - which riſe from the roots and ſides ——— — a 
A ee eee 


„ 
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it ſhines fiercely. "Obſerve, in this eaſe,” to let the curtain 


Jon 

than is abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of the | 
Watering mu likewiſe be obſerved during the time this 
plants are on the let them therefore examined, 
ſee where water-is wanted; and 
let ſuch pots as ſand in need of that article, be immediately 


a * 


Let the water be always given in moderate quantitiva, * 
Keep the ſurface of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds and every fort of litter: ſuffer no decayed leaves to 
remain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, x 


By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered ſtage, it 


you alſo more readily view them, and they ſhew them - 
ſelves to muck Sen e than rer 0 on "the 


fav + £ S * 
8 KI Auricula Seed * pe 


Where it is intended to fave ſeed from 2 let the 
flowers of which you would fave it be marked when they 


* * 
> 
= 


the flower begins to fade, and plunge them in a border 


about ten r eleven o'clock, but not longer. 
Water them often in dry weather, and duffer 9 no ) weeds 
o grow in the pots or near them: likewiſe. take care that 
they are at no time too much ſhaded with any large· grow- 
ing plants, but let them enjoy ig free air, and. the n 
of ſhowers of rain. 

The ſeed. will be ripe in the od of June and j in July 
when you muſt gather the feed pods as they en, 4 
N the ſeed will foon ſcatter upon the e 


. Auricalas by. Slide... 70 A f ; wa 
© Auriculas are alſo inereaſed by the off-fets or ſuckers 


Wo 
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They will now readily take root, and as the plants are 
now in bloom, you have the opportunity of ſeeing the 
flowers, and taking the flips from the plants of thoſe you 
like beſt, obſerving to ſlip them off cloſe with as much root 

Part as poſſible. „„ oli 
Plant the flips either in a ſhady border, for two of three 
months, then potted, ar let each ſlip be planted ſingly, in 
.a ſmall pot of freſh earth, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, 
and then give the whole a moderate watering ; repeating it 
— / oo Io oo as 4, 
The propagating theſe plants by flips is the only method 
to increaſe the ſorts yuu like for the flips. or. ſuckers will 
produce: exactly the ſame kind of flowers as thoſe. of the 
plants from whence they were taken which is not. ſo with 
the ſeedling plants; for the principal intention of floriſts by 


raiſing them from ſeed, is to procure new ſorts; for there - 


are always new varieties obtained from ſeed ; and, perhaps, 
aut of ſome hundreds ſo raiſed, not one prove exactly like 
the original from whence the ſeeds were ſaved, or proba- 
bly but very few that have the properties requiſite for a 
real good flower; but the curious in flowers, are well ſa- 
tisfied with the acquiſition of one or two new varieties that 
have all the due properties; and, as above hinted, when 
any new variety is thus obtained, the next care is to propa- 
gate it by the ſlips or ſuckers which ariſe from the ſide of 
the main plant. . | 1 | 


Seedling Auriculas, Ec. 


- Seedling auriculas, which were ſown laſt autumn, or 
this ſpring, now demand attention; theſe plants, when 


newly come up, or while quite young, will ſucceed beſt if 


they have ſome protection from the full ſun when it is pow- 
erful: they muſt therefore be ſhaded from it occaſionally. 
The boxes, or tubs, wherein theie plants are growing, 
ſhould be removed to the ſhade, towards the latter end of 
this month: the place ſhould be open to the morning ſun, 
till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the reſt of the 
day, and watered often in dry weather. 1 
Note, Auricula ſeed may ſtill be ſown; but it muſt be 
done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month. 

Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will now many of them begin to flower, when you ſhould 
examine them; and ſuch as produce the largeſt flowers, 
and have good colours, ſhould be marked and planted in 


1 


5 Py oy * " 
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pots for ſtage flowers; but the plain flowers, that is, thoſe 
that have but one ordinary colour, ſhould be moſtly'planted 
in the borders, among other low flowering plants; and 
thoſe which are planted in pots, ſhould in the following 
year's bloom be 7 — examined, when you will be more 
able to judge of their properties; and thoſe of them that 
do not merit a place among ſtage flowers, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the common borders; for none but fach as 
are real good flowers, ſhould be placed on the ſtage. © 
| 1 | Balm of Gilead, * . 3 5 
This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balm of Gilead; theſe 
plants are of the perennial kind, and the ſtems and leaves 
remain all the year if protected in winter; are much 
eſteemed for the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make 
very proper furniture for the beds and borders of this gar- 
den, in ſummer; their ſtems riſing two or three feet high, 
they make a handſome appearance. e 
The ſeed may ſown either on a hot-bed, or in a bed or 
border of natural earth, in a warm ſituation; but it will 
be moſt adviſeable to ſow them on a moderate hot-hed, as 
the plants raiſed by this method will be brought greatly 
forward in the ſpring ; obſerving the fame method of ſow- 
ing the ſeed, and managing the plants, as directed for the 
13 or hardier forts of annual plants, ſuch as China 
aſter, India pink, African and French marigold, &c. © 
| The balm of Gilead may likewiſe be propagated by cut. 
tings of the ſtalks, and that where they have plants been 
. Preſerved in frames, or in green-houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that method of propaga- 
tion: or, if they are not now furniſhed with ſtalks, they + 
will have produced ſtrong ones by the middle of June: cut 
off ſome of the ſtrongeſt, and divide them into lengths of 
fix inches, and plant them either in large pots, ſeveral in 
each, and may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite their 
rooting ; or, plant them in pots in the open air, in the 
ſhade, or in a ſhady border, four or five inches aſunder, 
give waterings, and they will readily take root, and be fit 
to tranſplant to pots ſingly, in two months. 11 
When intended to preſerve the plants all winter, they 
muſt be potted in order to be placed either in a green-houſe, 
or in a garden frame, and defended occaſionally with the 
glaſſes and other coverings in ſevere weather, * 


* 


9 


* 


— 
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| lon. 


22 


all winter. 


The plants will, if protected 1 4 


* A a e 


Evergreen ſhrubs and trees of many ſorts, may t be 
* But this ſnould be done in oh firſt or _ 
week in the month. 

The forts which will yet bear D are hollies, bays, 


nd yews; laurel, Portugal laurel, and Janriſtinus ; Phil- 


lyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha : cyſtiſuſes, and ciuſes, 
of all ſorts ; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree; evergreen 
caſſine and magnolias ; likewiſe _ firs, cypreſs, and 
junipers of all ſorta: and cedars, | 

Open pda ſhrub a wided — and let the bottom of 
each hole be looſened to ſome depth; then bring in the 
plants, be- in the holes, and let the earth be 
very well brokeu filled in about the roots. When all 
is in, tread it gently round the part; then make the earth 
at top ſomewhat hollow, in order to contain water | 
Where the plants can be conveniently taken up, and 
brought with ball of earth about their roots, it ſhould be 
eee particularly if large n Placing them = the 
holes with lch the balls entire. . 

Alſo in planting large evergreens, firſt pour a pot s 
water-into each hole, and with. your ſpade let the water 
and * be wed worked up together, then Plant them as 


| When all is planted, give a good watering to ſertle the 
earth about their roots; then lay. ſome mulch on the ſur- 
face round each plant; this wilt prevent the ſun and wind 


from drying the earth too faſt about their roots. 


3 ſhould be placed to ſuch tall ſnrubs and trees as 
port; and this ſhould be done as ſoon as _ 


2 . f let the ſtakes be firmly fixed in the groun 


and faſten the Tem of the plant eke pe $14 


| FleweriazShrabs, F 5 

Wbere flowering-ſbrubs are much wanted, t ma vet 
be removed ; but this may be done in the rs 225 
wetk of the month, or as ſoon as poſſible. 

The althea-frutex, and Perſian lilac, will yet bear tranſ- 
tolerably well: alſo the bladder and ſcorpion 
as; honey ſuckles and jaſmines; ſyringas and laburnums; 
_ moſt other * ſhrubs and trees. 


When 


_— 
* 
E l 
, : 
* 
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Wen the are planted, water them-well ; and repeat it 
once or twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould'be dry. 


2 ropagating Flowering - Shrubs and Evergreens.):. 


For the methods of propagating flowering-ſhrubs' and v - 
evergreens, ſee the work of The Flower Garden and Nur 
in March; as alſo The Nurſery of this 5 Jones, 7. 
October, and November. 


| Management of 8 | 
Graſs-walks and lawns, and other — the 
garden, ſhould be kept in perfect good order.. 
Roll them frequently, and let the graſs be regu 
mown : obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as even as 
ſible: this ſhould be particularly regarded; for when the 4 
_ lawns and walks are ſo badly mon, that ſtroke of if 
the ſcythe appears, * make a very difagreeable apprare 
ances 
To k grafs-lawns, c. in tolerable good order, they 
ſhould —— in general, once à week or fortnight, or 
thereabouts. However, never ſuffer in this garden 
to grow rank, but apply the ſeythe to it in 3 time: 
then the mowing may be with 


and 
exactneſs, and with — caſe to the mower; — 


taking opportunity of dewy mornings, as early as pollible, 
while the * or hiv . fot . of ſhort 
_ graſs in gardens, otherwiſe e e e ep bf it 
cloſe _ even. FG. BER 
Rolling of nid an Wee Jin 1 4 necel 
work, and it — often done; for it I — 4 
the ſurface firm, ſmooth, and clean, but it renders the ON. 
_ eaſier to be mown than it otherwiſe would be.” | 
Let the graſs generally be well rolled the day before 
intend to mow it, and you will reap the advantage" 1 
doing when you mow it the next ee 
When worme-caſts appear on — — a 
de broken, and ſpread about e a fe 
you uſe the voller? when that is done, Jet the aſe 925 
mediately well rolled with a wooden roller : and the wor- 
caſts being broken ſmall, and ſcattered about, they wp 
readily ſtick to the roller, provided it is done while they are 
ſomewhat moſt. By this method the graſs will be made 


— _ 1 112 vill de able to mow it to greater 
W | The - 
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| The edges of the graſ-walks, &c. ſhould now be neatl 

1 edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted 

4 month; but this ſhould now be particularly practiſed to 
= thoſe edges next gravel-walks, and ſhould aways be done 
* IE the gravel is to be turned, or new laid down, 


8 [: 


Gravel-walks ſhould now be broken up as "ERR 
where it was not done in March ; for it is now time to put 
them into the beſt order for the ſummer ſeaſon. 

By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it will 

not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will appear 

with a freſh and lively ſurface, that will render them very 

- agreeably both to the ſight and to walk upon, es the 
ſummer ſeaſon. 

But, before you begin to lay or turn the exuvel, the 

"TY edges of the walks, if they are graſs, ſhould be firſt neatly 
pared, or edged even w ith an edging iron ; or, if the ſides 
are planted with box, it ſhould be gone over with the gar- 

den ſhears; and, if there be borders next the walks, they 
mould alſo be neatly dug, or cleaned, and the Af 
raked ſmooth, and you will then proceed in a workman- 

- Hke manner; for when the edgings are trimmed, and the 
borders put into proper order, it is a very great addition to 
the beauty of the walks. ** 

In turning and laying gravel-walks, let the fame me- 
tho be- obſerved now as mentioned in the former month: 
do it in dry weather; and as you advance with the turning 

| 2 laying the gravel, obſerve. to tread, rake, and roll the 
 Jurface regularly every fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet, for 
grar vel always binds a great deal the beſt when it is freſh 

Irred ; the roller will then have the greater effect in ren- 

| 2 body of the walk firm, and the ſurface cloſe and 
: . 

Roll the gravel f ently after it has bean turned or 

new laid; twice or thii ice a week will not be too often; 
bdut neyer omit. rolling the walks in general, once in that 

: time. Frequent rollings will render the walks firm and 

| Denutiful, and will alſo, in a n meaſure, prevent the 
wth of weeds and moſs. 


Gravel walks ant up in winter ſhould now be levelled 
down as above, 

Make new. —— wks. where died, * the gra · 
vel from five or ſix, to ten or twelve inches thick, | 


: 
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07 Eu; of Box aud, Thr: N. 


Box may yet be planted, ler- it is wanted for 4 
to beds or borders; and it will take root and grow freely, 
with the aſſiſtance of a litile water now and the-. 

Thrift may alſo be planted. This will make an 1 | 
able edging, if planted cloſe and neat. 

Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 
done, although this is is not the general ſeaſon for clipping 


uneven, let them now be ſheared, and they will then ap- 
pear neat til] Midſummer. 

Likewiſe, where edgings of thrift have grown very 
broad and uneven, let them be cut on each ſide by line, 
and _ will ſoon ſhoot and PI "m e ; 


— 


' 1-44: -1 95 ee trimming Flowering-plants. ij 


So round ng lace ſticks to all ſuch plants as require 
port, and Jet them be well ſecured before they take an 
Bah growth; which work ſhould be continued oeca» 
\Gonally, according as the plants advance in height. & 
Fix the. ſticks upright and firmly in the ag; let the 
' ſtems or ſtalks of the plants be brought near the ſtalks, and 
tied neatly to them; let the ends of the tyings be alſo cut 
off cloſe. | 
: The ſhicks ſhould be well proportioned to the natural 
| height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall Rick ſee 
for US ſup pport of a plant of low growth. 
Take off all ſtraggling and broken ſhoots from the plants 
- of every kind, and Tet Ke ting leaves be * 4 
whenever they N 855 : 


— 
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Deſtroy weeds in every 1 55 before. they grow „ler 
the will now rife numerouſly in the bs. c. 

Let theſe be deſtroyed by the hoe or hand, as it is moſt 
convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. #4260 

Let your hoe be ſharp: take the advantage of a dry 
day to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the ſur- 
face; and let pig. =: between the be on 


0 21 * 4 G 
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theſe edgings; but, notwithſtanding, when they appear 
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and as you go on, tet all dead leaves and ſtraggling ſhoots 
be taken off. . "ay . N . 
Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly, with a ſmall 


rake: clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 


wo 
— 
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litter, and let the ſurface be made perfectly clean and 


Sewing Evergreens, Flowering-/orubs, and Tree: ſteln. 


1 ſowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 
tree and ſeeds, which are intended to be ſown 
this ſpring. | 


a 1 ſorts which may . now, wy pines pot ” 
of all kinds: cedars, cy juni and bays; t 
_ acorns of evergreen 1 and the ſeeds of moſt other hardy 
All the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds, may 
be ſown in beds of light earth in the common ground; or 
may fow'cedars, pines, &c. in ſmall quantities, in boxes or 
. Pots, for the conveniency of moving them to different ſitu- 
"ations, according to the ſeaſon of the year. ys 
The feeds of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree, may all 
be ſown im the beginning of this mom m. | 
Moſt other kinds of hardy tree 2nd ſhrub ſeeds, both of 
ir own growth, or from America and other foreign parts, 
may alſo ſtill be ſown in this ronth; but the ſooner in the 
month this is done the better. | 
All theſe ſeeds of moſt forts of hardy ſhrubs and trees, 
both of the evergreen and other 8 be fown in 


* 


beds of light earth, in the common ground, chooſing for 


their reception a moderately light, pliable ſoil. 

Prepare beds, to ſow them in, about three feet broad; 
the earth muſt be broken fine, and the ſurface laid perfeAy 
eren. Note, if ſome of the more tender, or choicer kinds 


_ of thele ſhrub or tree ſeeds were to be ſown in pots, and 


the pots. plunged into a moderate Hot- bed, it would for- 


ward their growth, and would be, particularly adviſeable 


for ſome of the very hard · ſeeded, or nut kind of the a | 
5 3 55 e 
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tender ſorts; but where there is not that demon: 6 5 | 

them be fown in beds as above, in the com 

and there are but few ſorts,” eſpecially of the l 

and North American ſeeds, that will not ſucceed. | 
Sow the ſeeds ſeparate, and cover each kind Hoa 

to its ſize, a proper depth, with light earth, from about 

half an inch to one or two inches 1 Ai 


The 8 of Sted: beds, 


Water occaſionally the ſeed- beds of all kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs, in dry weather; but this muſt be A 
both before and after the plants begin to appear. 

Obſerve at all times to water theſe beds with modera - 
tion; a little and often muſt be the rule. Likewiſe be 
very careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any time, 
for that would be apt to waſh the earth away from the 
ſeed, and alſo from the young plants now beginning to 
come up; and to the more curious and delicate ler * 
the refreſhments of water be repeated once every two or 
three days in dry weather; * this will be of great ſer vice 
to all ſuch Kinds of ſeedling plants. 

Shade wil alfo prove very beneficial, in the middle of 
hot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling + 
trees and ſhrubs, about the time of their firſt Weſeißs, 
and for ſome time after | 

"Theſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun\occa 
ſionally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds ; then let-mats de 
drawn over the hoops as often as occaſion requires. 

Where there are N pots, or tubs off ſeedling plants, 
let them be placed in a ſhady 8 about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month, where they 28 
have the morning ſun only. © 

All beds of ſeedling trees and ande vhatever, muſt re 

t perfect] clean from weeds. © | 

his ſhould be carefully attended to, for the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the plants of any fort, and 
would ſoon get the ſtart of them, if permitted to Rave,” 
and would do much damage. Therefore let the weeds, a3 
ſoon as they appear in the beds, be cleared out before they 
get to any great * PRO it "IF, a Paws” AS: 

hand-w meeting 8 
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W. atcring.. | 


Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of ever- 
greens and flowering ſhrubs, &c. but in particular, thoſe . 
which vere lately planted out from the ſeed-beds; * 
muſt not be forgotten in dry weather. 
Once a week will be often enough to water any new 
plantations, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, and to thoſe that 
are but lately planted ; but ſuch as have been planted in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, will require but very little 
watering. 
Cuttings, either of fruit or- foreſt · trees, flowering 
ſhrubs, or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, 
or this ſpring, muſt alſo be watered now and 1885 in Yee 
veather. 


Fraxſdlanting: 


Evergreens, of meſt ſorts, ſeedlings, and others, may 
yet be tranſplanted ; but this ſhould be done at the begin» 
ning of this month. 

Pines and firs of all kinds, —_—_ and oma and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe 
phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha z alſo bays, hollies, 
and evergreen oaks; ciſtuſes and cytiſuſes ; hoe, mag- 
—_— and many other ſorts of eve reens. 

ſhould be planted in — ang ; Shih for 
amal Gedling, may be in rows from fix to ten or twelve 
inches afunder ; but for larger plants, ſet them in rows 
two feet and a half or a yard diſtance, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches in the row. 

As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of much pe Weg 
tage to give a good watering, to ſettle the earth about 
their roots. 

Likewiſe any deciduous firubs, and trees of the Jate- 
ſhooting kinds, that require thinning but or tranſplanting, 
may alſo ſtill be removed, performing it as early in tbe 
month as poſſible, planting them the above-mentioned 41. 
tance in the nurſery-· rows. 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nur- 
fery rows, ſee the former months. | 

& 


1 graſted Trees. 


des new grafted trees; the clay is ſometimes ap to 


Tall off, * ſo as to admit air an wet to the grass 
Where 


L 


ful alſo to eradicate all root - ſuckers. 


+ bed off conſtantly as they are produced, that the whole ef- 


\ 
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Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely 
off, and immediately put on ſome more that. is freſh and 
well wrought. .. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in every 

rt, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. 55 

Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſtocks 
below the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe; for theſe, 
if permitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts; and be carte | 


Mero budded Trees, + 649146 Sal 
Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over about this time; 
for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer, will now be mak 
ing their firſt ſhoots, and therefore demand ſome attention. 
The firſt ſhoots from the buds are, in ſome ſeaſons, apt 
to be attacked by inſects or blights ; and theſe, if not pre- 
vented, will hipder the young ſhoots greatly, and ſometimes 


entirely ſpoil them; but by a timely attention, the inju . 
may be, in a great meaſure, prevented: that where the ends 


of the young ſhoots appear crumpled, and tlie leaves curled 
up, let them be carefully taken off, for they are full of 
ſmall inſects. By this practice the vermin may be prevented 
from ſpreading farther. "wy K-08 
Likewiſe obſerve, that all ſhoots which put out from the 
ſtocks, beſides the proper inſerted bud, muſt be alſo rub- 


forts of the ſtock may go to the ſupport of the wanne 
only. . | | J b 8 : {= 8:5: Hh 


Deftroy IWeeds. 


will now riſe abundantly from ſeed ; but by apglyiog the 
— " them while young, they may be very eaſily de- 
OY Clue . : . ee 
Chooſe dry weather always to deſtroy weeds by hoe; let 
the hoe be ſharp, and take the advantage of the weeds' 
while they are ſmall, and cut them up clean within the 
turface of the ground.” cl. oo 8 ö 
There is nothing like deſtroying weeds in due time; for 
when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly 
hurtful to all young trees and ſhrubs, and in particular to 
thoſe plants which are not far advanced in their growth. 
Beſides, they appear very diſagreeable and require double 
ur to extispate them. LAIGT 
. 23 * Graſting. f 


Deſtroy weeds between the rows of young trees; thiey 5 
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ES ? >, | Grafting. | | 0 

Grafting may ſtill be performed upon fruit-trees ; but 

it muſt- be upon the lateſt ſhooting Kinds of the different 
forts; and it muſt be done the firſt week in the month, or 


not at all. | 
Graft nol, with cuttings of the variegated kinds, 
The firſt fortnight in this month is the proper tune to per. 
form that work on theſe plants. | 
The common plain holly is the pro ſtock to graft the 
the variegated kinds upon : and the le flocks for this purpoſe 
muſt not be leſs than three or four years growth from the 
ſeed ; but thoſe of five and fix are very proper for this uſe. 
Get ſome good cuttings, or F any of the beſt variegated 
kinds; they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's. growth, 
Let them be grafted with exactneſs, according to. the ge- 
neral method of whip-grafting. See Grafting in the Nur. 
of March. 
= ikewiſe graft any other curious varieties of trees on 
ſtocks of their own kind. . | 
© Jnarchingss . + | 
88 may alſo be performed now on di 
and on any kinds of trees or ſhrubs that you defire to pro- 
pagate that way: | 
his method of grafting is incipally b cel ſor 
thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily raiſed 
by common grafting or budding, or from feed, layers, 
or cuttings, or by any of the other general methods ; for 
moſt ſorts may be propagated by inarching. | 
But this may be praiſed on. almoſt any kind of trees 
and ſhrubs, as may be thonght convenient, _ by way . 
of curiofityggr otherwiſe. 
The evergreen kinds may be inarched any Ys in this 
month, but the other ſorts generally ſucceed beſt pore in- 


| arched at-the beginning, 


„ * 8 * , 4 
* 6 1 54 * 1 * + 
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: _ Giving Air to the Green-houſe Plants. 
— green-houſe plants now require a large portion 
of free air; and this article mould be admitted to 


them 8 ** when the air is any thing mild. 305 
5 


9 
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Moſt of the plants will now be ſhooting freely; they 
muſt not, endes be kept too cloſe, 15 | 
weaken the ſhoots, and render the plants in general ſo ex- 
tremely tender, that they would not be able to bear the 
open air well, when they are firſt brought forth for the 
ſummer ſeaſon, | 
Therefore open the green-houſe windows every morn- 
ing, more or leſs, when the air is mild and calm, about an 
hour or two after ſun-riſing, and let them continue open 
till within an hour, or leſs, of the ſun's ſetting ;- that is, if 
the air continues mild till that time of the evening. f 


; Watering. 


Water muſt now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they ſtand in need thereof. 5 
The orange and lemon- trees will require that article 
often. Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, amomym Plinii, and 
ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the woody kinds, will re- 
quire to be frequently refreſhed with moderate waterin 

But the green-houſe plants in general muſt be often . 
ed over, to ſee where water is wanted; aud let all ſuck 
pots and tubs as ſtand in need of it, be properly ſupplied 
therewith, for this is now a very neceſſary article. | 

But in watering the green-houſe plants, let it be given 
to all kinds with moderation, but eſpecially while they are 
inthe houſe, and particularly the more ſucculent kinds. 

As to the ſucculent plants of this department, ſuch as 
aloes, ſedums, opuntias, euphorbiums, craſſulas, &c. they 
being naturally replete with humidity, do not require 
much water; giving it only moderately at times, when the 
earth in the pots appears very dry; as too much moiſture 
would rot ſome of the very ſucculent kinds. 


Shifting Plants into larger Pots. 


Orange, lemon, citron, atid myrtle-tres, and any other 
of the green-houſe plants, may ſtill be ſhifted into- large 
pots, where they require it. Me NAPPIES, 8 

Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 
of the houſe, in a mild day; then take them out of the 
pots, or tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their 
roots; and let the matted and decayed roots, on the out- 
ide and bottom of the balls, be neatly cut off, and let 
lome of the old earth on the 3 be taken away." 

/ 3 


or that would 
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Then, having ſome freſh earth ready, let ſome be put 
into the bottom of the new pot or tub; ſet the tree, with 
Its ball, as above prepared, in, the middle, and fill up the 
ot or tub with the freſh compoſt, raiſing it quite over the 
top of the ball an inch and a half thick. 3+ | 
According as the plants intended are thus freſh. potted 
Kc. let them be immediately well watered, to ſettle the 
new earth cloſe about the ball and roots; then return them 
to their places in the green-houſe, and water them mo. 
dcrately, as occaſion requires. 8 


Freſh earthing the Plants. 
Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted this year into 
larger pots, ſhould have a ſmall avgnient of freſh earth, if 
not done laſt month, by taking ſome of the old earth out 
of the top of the pots, or tubs, to a little depth, and ſome 
freſh and rich compoſt ap] hed in its ſtead, which will re. 
freſh them great ix. 7 OT: Ee hats Sg 
This will be remarkably ſerviceable to orange, lemon, 
and citron- trees, and the like kinds, and to all other plants 
in the green-houſe; and it ſhould not be omitted now, if 
it was not done before. E . 
Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top of the pats, or 
tubs, quite to the ſurface of the uppermoſt roots, and take 
it out; then looſen the earth a little way down round the 
: ſides, and take that out likewiſe ; then fill up the pots or 
tubs, with the new earth, and give a little water to ſettle 
it properly. . 


wy 


Cleaning the Plants, | 


Loet no decayed leaves remain on any of the green-houſe 

plants; but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, be taken off, 
for theſe make the plants appear unſightly, and are allo 
hurtful to them. OI 

Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs; keep them free 
from moſs, and let no fort of litter be ſeen about them. 
Where the leaves of orange and lemon-trecs, &c. have 
contracted any foulneſs, they muſt now be made perſectij 
clean. poi) 055 
For the large. leaved ſorts, have ſome ſoft water in a pot, 
and a ;iece of ſponge; dip this in the water, and clean 
the leaves therewith, one by one. It will open their ne- 
ceſſary pores, and be greatly ſerviceable to the, Waun; 
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that method; alſo pomegranates, and many other ſorts. 


cipally on ſuch plants as cannot be eaſily raiſed any ther 


branch of an orange or lemon: tree, that has young fruit on 
it, on one of the common orange ſtocks, and it will be well 
united by the end of Auguſt, and may then be ſeparated 
from the mother plant; and there will be a new tree with 
truit on it raiſed in the ſpace of four or five months time. 


See Tnarching, under the: article Grafting, in the Nurfery, 
February. 1 . ee e | 


and let the myrtles, and other ſmall-leaved kinds, be 
cleaned from duſt, &c. by watering all over their heads. 


Head down Myrtle, Ce. 


Where myrtles, or other hardy green-houſe ſhrubs, have 
ſtraggling or irregular heads, they may now be headed down, 
or have the ſtraggling branches pruned, to ſome regular or- 
der; by which means they will put out plenty of ſtrong 
ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and form full and regular heads in 
three moaths time. e 

In performing this let their heads be cut as cloſe as may 
ſeem neceſſary: and then take a little of the old earth at 
the top of the pot out, and fill it up with the ſame quantity 
of freſh earth, and give a little water; alſo let the head 
and ſtem be well watered, to cleanſe them, &c. But if 
the plants require ſhifting into larger pots, let them be 
taken out of their preſent-pots with the. ball of earth whol 
cut off the outward matted roots, and trim away ſome 
rhe old earth from the outſide of the ball; then place the 
plants in the larger pots, and fill up the vacancy with new 


earth, and watered. 


After the above ee the plants will ſoon begin ta 
break forth with freſn vigour, | 3 £523 © 4 
z | Tnarching, | ns LOR TEE 

Inarch exotics; this is o the proper time to begin ta 

7 that method of grafting, on any of the green- 

ouſe trees or ſhrubs. - 1 


Orange, lemon, and citron- trees, may be propagated by 


But the trees raiſed by this method, never make large 
nor handſome plants; therefore it is. only performed prin» 


way, and occaſionally by way of curioſity. 
By way of curiofyy, or as requi 


ired, you may inarch a 


5 27 a > =_— TS. 
L 2 Dread 
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8 Propagating by Seeds, Cuttings, 8 c. 

May ſtill ſow ſeeds of any of the exotics of this deprat- 
ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation; ge- 
nerally Funes them the aid of a Debt he that of 
tanners bark or hot dung, as ſhall be e and de- 
fended under frames and Iights. 

So alſo, where aire" the kernels of oranges, lemons, 
and citrons, to raiſe ſtocks, on which to enter n. the cul. 
tivated varieties of theſe trees, for propagating the reſpec- 
tive tarts. , See the method adviſed laſt month. 

| 5 various ſorts of green-houſe, plants, by cut. 
tings, layers, and fuckers; and if the cuttings, particularly, 
are potted, and placed in a bark-bed, in the ſtove or e 6 
where, it will greatly facilitate their rooting. . 


— _ & 2 — ” 
a. , 
og 3 r * — — _ 


The Ho g Hos x. 
| Pine- apple Plants. 


Sage ſtill the requiſite degree of heat i in the hot- 


| houſe, aid of moderate evening fires, and a con- 
Y ſtant good heat in the bark - bed. 
| 


The pine-apple plants now demand daily attendance: ' 
1 they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they muſt 
i  alfo have freſh air in warm ſunny days 
But it will now be neceſlary to we, that if there 
1 was no freſh tan added to the bark - bed the former month, 
| it muſt now be done, in the firſt week in this month. 
Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now fot 
this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, for that 
- uſe, which is about one third of what the pit will contain. 
= This being ready, let all the pots in the bark - bed be taken 
| | up: then pare off as much of the old, earthy bark; at the to 
8 and fides of the bed, as the new parcel will make z 
Allowing it to riſe an inch or two above the top of the pit 
"IS -this decayed bark quite away; then throw in the 
=: tan, and with a fork Jet the old bark which remains 
= in the bed, and the new, be well worked up and mixed 
3 rr. 
MI he new tan being all in, and properly worked up with 
4 the ol, ee the anker be levee, a and then immediatly 
2 plunge 


beat in the bark - bed, for 


Ez 
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plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt and 
talleſt plants in the back row, and ſo gradually down to the 


loweſt in front. | . . 

But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now: for if the new 
and old bark was then properly worked up and mixed to- 
gether, it will now be in excellent order. 


Water muſt now be given to the pine- apple plants fre- 
quently in moderate upplics — there is a 
the 


in a moderate degree of moiſtneſs. 

Frequent and light waterings muſt now be the practice, 
which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly to 
the fruiting plants, where the heat of the bark-bed is 


lively, and the weather tolerably warm, the pots require 


moderate refreſhment, every four or five days, or a week, 
as you ſhall ſee necſſary. N 11 


Admitting Air into the Hot-houſe. 
Freſh air is another very neceſſary article; this ſhould be 
admitted to the pine-apple, and other plants in the hot- 
houſe, every fine day. e 
Every warm ſunny day, when little wind is ſtirring, let 
ſome * laſſes or Iights bMpened a little way, to let 


in freſh air; but this muſt not be done before nine or ten 
| o'clock in the morning, or, at leaſt, till the ſun has ſuf- 


ficiently* warmed the incloſed air of the houſe. _ | 
Remember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in good time, 
in the afternoon, while the air within the houſe is in a pro- 
per degree of warmth. 5 8 
Succeſſion Pine: plants. 
The pine - plants in the ſucceſſion: houſe, or pit, which 


are to bear fruit next year, muſt now be ſhifted into larger 


footy ©=. ©: F 
The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the largeſt ſiae 


thoſe ſizes called twenty-fours will be large enough for the 


preſent. 


Having the pots and ſome freſh compoſt ready, let tis 


plants be taken out of the bark - bed, and immediately 


proceed to ſhifting them. - Turn the plants out of their 


L3 


ts in general ſhould be kept 
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preſent pots, preſerving, if you can, the ball of earth en. 
tire; then having put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of 
me new pot, place the plant the re in immediately, with all 
its — entire, as above, and fill up the pots with the new 
eom 
But in mikting theſe plants, obſerve, that 8 any 
of the plants are in a ſickly condition, or are infeſted wit 
inſects, or appear to have bad roots, it will in ſuch caſcs 
be proper to clear away all the old earth from the roots of 
the plants; and trim the roots or fibres pretty cloſe, and 
alſo pare the bottom of the main root, and ſtirp off ſome 
of hk lower leaves, then immediately plant it in new 
eait 
When the 3 are all ſhifted, let them be immedi. 
ately ſet into the bark bed again. But the bark muſt firſt 
-be well ſtirred up, and near one third part of new tan 
added, in the manner as above mentioned, for the fruiting 
: plants, working the old and new very well together; they 
tet in the pots, plunging them to their rims at proper dif 
tances, in the order before obſerved. 
This work ſhould be done in fine weather, and the whole 
If poflible, completed in the fame day. 
* Refrefh the plants aſter this often with moderate water. 
ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots a little moiſt. 
- Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen 
the plants, and make them healthly and beautiful. 
The plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 
of July, or ſome time ir Auguſt, and then to be removed 


For the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. Set 
the work of thoſe months, 


Management of the yourg Faltin 


Where the crowns and fuckers of the laſt year's pines 
Have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them, ſome 
time this month, be ſhiſted into a ſize larger. 

Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the balls en. 
tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill 
them up wich freſh earth, and give a little water; then ſtir 
| the bark, and add a quantity of new, 8s as above; and 
ylang the Dom to their 1 runs. 
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| Management of the tender Plants, in general, in the Stave. 


| In ſome pine-houſes, or ſtoves, there being, beſides the 
pines, many ether curious and tender exotic plants; theſe 
muſt alſo have their ſhare of attention. 0 


Where any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 


tet them now be ſhifted into ſuch, filling up the pots with 


new earth. Then, if there be room in the bark-bed, let 
the be immediately plunged to their rims therein; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants 
will ſend out roots yery freely into the freſh earth; which 
will give them ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of a 
lively colour. Wy WI | 
Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants at times; ſome - 
ſorts will require it pretty often. The coffee-tree, and all 
the wondy kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with moderate quan- 
tities of water, every three or four days: alſo the herba. 
ceous kinds occaſionally : but the ſucculent kinds do no: 
require much water, though a little now and then will d) 
them good; but let this be given ſparingly, for too much 
moiſture is apt to rot theſe kinds of plants. ; 

Where the coffee tree, and th- like kind of exotics have 
contracted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaned off. # 
There is nothing more prejudicial to tender plants con- 
fined in this department, than to ſuffer duſt to remain on 


them; for it cloſes up thoſe ſmall pores which are neceſ- 


ſary to preſerve the health, and promote the growth of the 
plants. Therefore, when any ſort of foulneſs appears, let 
it de immediately cleaned off. 5 (EG 


Propagating Stove Exotics. 
Now propagate various forts of the exotics of this con- 
lervatory, either by cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, accord- 
ing to the nature of the different kinds; placing them in 
pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, which will pro- 
mote their rooting freely in a ſhort time. 3Þ- 
Likewiſe ſow ' ſeeds of any Kinds of hot-houſe plants, 
raiſed: by that method; ſowing them in pots, and plunge * 
theſe in the bark-bed. | 


Alſo in the hot-houſe, may expeditiouſly rie cuttings, | 


both of many ſorts of green-houſe plants, as myrtles, &c.- 


Likewiſe of any curious ſhrubs of the open ground, plung- 
ing the pots in the bark-bed. OW YI Sy I 


— 
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Miri to be done in the Kircuen GARDEN. 


Melons. 


ELON plants ſtill require particular cate; thoſe 
| M which are under hand or bell-glafſes, as well as thoſe 
in frames. 


. 


— 


The early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plentifully, 
and ſome will be ſet and ſwelling; therefore in order to 
procure a ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit for a full crop, 
the plants muſt, at this time, have all the affiſtance that is 
in the power of art to give them. . 

3 One principal thing to be obſerved is, to preſerve a 
11 proper degree of heat in the beds, by occaſional linings of 
dung, while the fruit is about ſetting, and for ſome 
| _ time after; for a kindly warmth is neceſſary to promote the 
ſwelling of the fruit after they are ſet; for it ſhould be ob. 
ſerved, that although there be often very warm days in 
tis month, yet there are often cold nights, which make 
it fo neceſſary to preſerve a due heat in theſe beds; for if 
the weather ſhould prove cold, and at the fame time there 
(is but little warmth in the beds, the melons will not ſet 
nor ſwell kindly, but moſt of them will turn yellow and go 
off. Therefore, when it is perceived that the beds have 
much declined in their heat, immediately apply a lining of 
well prepared hot dung to one, or to both ſides of the bed, 
according as there may be occaſion. | 
The advantage of adding the above freſh lining to ſuch 
|, beds as are much decayed in their heat, will ſaon evidently 
F appear in the growth of the plants and fruit. | 
= Freſh air muſt be admitted to the Nerger every day 
when the weather is calm and mild; for this will ſtrengthen 
them, and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the 
fruit. This article of air muſt be admitted to the plants, 
by raiſing the upper ends of the lights with props, gra- 
- dually, one, two, or three inches, according as the power 
of the ſun and warmneſs of the day increaſes, and ſhut them 
down cloſe again about four or five in the evening, or 


ſooner, if the weather ſhould change: cold or prove W indy: 
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The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all. 
this month. Let the mats be thrown ores teens. els 
before ſun-ſet, or ſoon after in the evening; but when the- 
air is cold, they may be ſpread over about an hour ſooner. 

About ſix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken 
off; or when it isa warm funny morning, they may be un- 
covered as ſoon as the ſun reaches the glaſſes, for the plants 
ſhould not be kept too long in darkneſs, light being very 
_ eſſential to their growth. e 
Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants in 
frames, for they will require it in proper moderation, pro- 
vided there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be 
tolerably warm and ſunny. Let this article be given very 
moderately, and nut too often, for too much moiſture: 
would chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting. 
One a week or ten days will be often enough to water 
them; and the value of two pots of water so a three- light 
frame will be ſufficient. | „„ 

Chooſe always a moderately. warm day to water them: 
and about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four in 
the afternoon, are now the beſt times in the day to do that: 
work. Shut down the lights immediately after watering; 
and, if the ſun ſhines, throw a mat over for half an hour, 
then take it off again. Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, 
to let as little as poſſible touch the fruit that are about 
ſetting, or newly ſet, and do not give too much water. near 
the head or main ſtem of the plant: 1 

In very hot ſunny. days, it will be adviſeable to ſhade the 
plants from the ſun, for two or three hours, during its 
fierceſt heat; but this ſli6uld be particularly practiſed when 
there 1s but a ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or when 
the leaves of the plants flag much. Let ſome thin mat, 
or a little looſe hay, &c. be ſpread over the glaſſes, ' in theſe 
days, about, eleven o'clock, and taken off again about 
two. | 3 
Where the plants advance very near the glaſſes, it will be 
neceſſary to raiſe the frame from about three to fix inches; 
this is done by placing bricks, or ſquare pieces of wood, 
under each corner of the frame. . 23 
According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a piece of 
tile under each; for this will preſerve them from the damp 
of: the. carth of- the bail. =o ee EEE 
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PE, Paper Frames. ' 

Finiſh making the hot bed ridges, to plant the melons 
upon, which are to be covered with bell or hand- glaſſes, 
or with frames covered with oiled paper; for wich ſee 
the work of June. The plants for this purpoſe being 


raiſed from a ſowing in March, or beginning of laſt mouth, 
will be now of a proper ſize for fin raf>lantation I0to 


the above hot- which, if poſſidole, ſhould be com- 

pleted in the firſt or ſecond week of this month. 

_ Theſe ridges muſt be made of the beſt hot ſtable dung; 

preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former months, 
other hot-beds. And they may now be made, either 

in trenches, three or four feet wide, and fifteen or eighteen 


inches deep, or on level ground: but by making them 


moſtly above ground, it will afford an opportunity of 2dd- 
Ing a lining to recruit the heat when it declines: however, 


in either method, let the hot-bed ridges be made a yard 
wide at leaſt, though four feet will be more eligible, and 


two feet and a halt high; and where two or more ridges 
are to be made, allow the ſpace of four feet between, and 


dung, and earth at top, in about a month or [five weeks 


after, will give a larger ſcope for the runners. to extend, 


and greatly aſſiſt tke ſetting of the fruit, 
The ridges being made, get forme good earth; and if 


_ this be loamy and have been mixed with one fourth part 
of very rotten dung ſome months before, it will the bet- 


ter for this purpoſe; but in default of loam, any rich garden 


earth will do. The earth is not to be ſifted, but very well 


broken, and mixed together with the fpade, and then laid 
not leſs than ten inches thick, all over the top of the ridge. 
Then mark out along the middle, the holes for the 
lants, allowing the diſtance of four feet between; and 
et a bell or hand glaſs over each, and keep them cloſe 
down till the earth under them is warm, and then bring 
in the plants, which if now in pots, turn them carefully 
out, with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the 


cartff where each glaſs ſtands; place one pot of plants, 


with the ball into each hole; cloſe the earth very well 


about the ball, and alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give 


every hole a little water, and immediately put on the 
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hand glaſſes, the vines muſt t 
under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the 


See June. 
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Shade the plants from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 


days, from about eight to four o'clock ; but, after that, 
let them have more and more ſun every day, till they are 


able to bear it fully without flagging. 
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Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the 


warmeſt fide of the glaſſes, but keep them ſhut cloſe down 


every night, The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every night, 


all this month, with mats, 


Thoſe plants, now planted out, will produce ripe fruit, | 


ſome about the end of July; but the principal crop will be 

in Auguſt and September. e 
When any of the melon ct have filled the bell or 
en have liberty to run from 


latter end of the month, or beginning or middle of next. 
If therefore, about the laſt week in this month, or be- 


runners to the extent of the glaſſes, they ſhould be trained 


ginning of next, th- plants have advanced conſiderably in 


out; provided however the ſeaſon is become warm, dry, 
and ſettled, not elſe; raiſing each glaſs upon three pro 


about two inches and a half high, and let the ends of tne 


vines be trained out at regular diſtances, and peg them 


down; being careful to cover the ridges every night, and 


in all bad weather, with goo! mats. 


But when the vines of theſe plants are trained from un- 


der the hand · glaſſs; it would be of great advantage to 
place oiled paper frames over ſome of the beds, previouſly 


removing the hand glafſes; theſe frames remaining con- 
ſtantly night and day; and they admitting the light and heat 
of the ſun ſufficiently, will prove moſt beneficial ſhelters. 


: 


Management of Cucumber Plants in Frames, © 


Cncarbes lants in frames will now be in full perfettion Ly 


of bearing; they muſt therefore be carefully attended. 
Still ſupport a moderate heat in the beds by the applica- 


| * 


tion of linings of hot dung, &c. where neceſſary. See the 


two laſt months. | : | 
Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with mo- 


derate waterings; this is 4 moſt needful aſſiſtance, and muſt 
not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not leſs 
than twice a week, in a morning, before mine, or about 
three or four o'clock- in the afternoon, is the beſt time of 
the day to water theſe plants at this ſeaſon, 
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out of the trench, eight or nine inches thick over the top of 
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The plants muſt alſo be allowed a great ſhare of free bs, 


every mild day, for the ſun has now great power, and if 
the ylaſſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would deſtroy the 


plants. Therfore raiſe the u Eber end of the lights every 


warm ſunny morning, about ſeven, eight, or nine o'clock, 


according to the temperature of the weather ; and accord. 


ing as the heat of the day increaſes, continue raiſing the glaſſes 


a proportionable height, from one to two or three inches, 
The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, about 


five or ſix o'clock 3 but in cold evenings ſhut them down 
an hour or two ſooner. | | | 


Shade the plants from the ſun in very hot ſunny days, 


The time to do this is form eleven to two o'clock. 


Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it will 
now be adviſeable to allow them a larger ſpace of room, by 


raiſing the frame five or fix inches at bottom, the plants 
will then be able to ſtand the ſun with leſs danger of ſcorch- 
ing their leaves and parching up their roots. Continue 


covering the glaſſes every night with mats all this month, 


: 3 covering up towards ſun-ſetting, and uncover 


* 


n after its riſing in the morning. 


Cucumbers to be planted under Hand or Bell-glafſes, 
- Cucumbers may now be planted out on hot-bed ridges 
under hand or bell-glaſſes. 4 
The plants being raifed for this purpoſe, in March or 
laſt month, ſhould be planted out the beginning and mid- 
dle of this, and they will begin to bear about the begin- 


ning, or towards the middle of June, and will continue 


bearing till the cold weather in autumn deſtroys the plants. 
The hot-beds or ridges for this purpoſe, muſt be made 


of good hot-dung, as formerly obſerved; and may be made 


either on level ground, or principally now in wide trenches, 
as they will not require to be lined. | 

If the latter js intended, chooſe any compartment of 
good ground in the full ſun; there dig a trench, a yard 
wide, and fifteen or eighteen inches deep, laying the earth 
that comes out. neatly all along tlie fide of the trench. 


Fill this trench with freſh hot dung, and raiſe it from fix to 


eight, ten, or twelve inches above the ſurface of the 
ound; for the bed ſhould be at leaſt too feet thick of 
* if made the beginning or middle of the month, nor 


indeed ſhould it be much leſs than that at the latter end 


thereof. Then cover the bed with the earth that was thrown. 


the 
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Turkey, and the white Turkey, both. of. which yo uce 
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the dung ; levelling the reſt of the earth cloſe along each 
ſide of the bed, correſponding with that at top; the whole 
forming the bed like a ſort of ridge: hence hot-beds of this 
ſort are often called ridges, _ 5 

But when intended to make theſe hot: bed ridges on level 
ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed with 
rich earth as above. * ; 

Then in either method, as ſoon as the bed is earthed, 
mark out the holes or places for the plants, exactly along 
the middle of the bed, forming them a little hollow; at 


three fect fix inches from one another. Directly cover each 
place with a hand-glafs, and in a day or two the dung will 
have warmed the earth, ready for the reception of the plants. 


Plant under each glaſs three or four good 2 and 
give them a little water; then let the glaſks be immedi- 
ately put on, and ſhade the plants from the ſun till they 


have got root. 


Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm. and 


mild, by tilting the warmeſt fide of the glaſſes; and let 
them be refreſhed with occaſional. moderate waterings. 
They muſt be covered every night with mats, until the 
middle of June. 3 
But where good plants cannot be readily procured to plant 
in the above beds, let ſome ſeea be put in early in the month; 
the plants will ſoon come up, and will come into bearing at 
a very acceptable time in June and« July. By EN 
' The hot-bed being made as above directed, mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, three feet and a half aſunder; make the 
holes in form of a ſhallow bafon, about an inch and a half 
deep, and nine or ten inches wide, In the middle of each 
of theſe holes,” ſow eight or nine good ſeeds; cover them 


near half an inch deep with earth, and then put on the bell- 


or hand-glaſſes, After the plants have been up about ten or 
twelve days, they muſt be thinned, leaving only four of the- 
ſtroageſt plants in each hole; and at the ſame time draw 
ſome earth upabout their ſhanks, and give a little water to: 
ſettle the earth cloſe to them again. Ee | | 

If theſe ſeeds are ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in 
May, the plants will, if properly managed after they are 


tome up, begin. to bear ſome fruit in the third or fourth. 


week in June. 


The beſt ſorts of cucumbers, either in plants or. ſeeds, for- 


the above beds, are the long green prickly, though for 
variety, may plant or ſow other forts, as the long green 
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fruit from about ten or twelve to eighteen inches long, but 
are very indifferent bearers. va. 3 
3 Cucumbers to pickle. 
Sowcucumbers for pickling, &c. theſe are to be ſown in the 
natural ground, not however generally till the laſt week in 
this month. But if the ſeaſon be cold, or very wet, it would be 


proper to defer putting in the ſeed till the firſt week in June, 
Prepare for theſe ſeeds a piece of rich free ground, and 


divide it into beds of five or fix feet wide; allowing twelve 
inches between bed and bed for an alley; then mark out 


the holes for the ſeed, exactly along the middle of each bed, 
allowing three feet and a half between hole and hole. Dig 
the places for the holes, breaking the earth well with the 
ſpade, and form them with the hand like a ſhallow baſon, 
about an inch and a half deep, and ten or twelve inches 
over; and ſow in the middle of each hole eight or ten ſceds, 
covering them near half an inch deep with earth. 

After tlie ſeed is ſown, if the weather ſhould prove hot 
and dry, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes with water; 
but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt enough to 
moiĩſten the earth a little, for too much moiſture would rot 
the ſeed : but when the ſeed is germinated, and the voung 


plwants coming up, give water freely in dry warm weather. 


When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, 
they muſt be thinned; and leave no more than four, fre: 
or fix of the beſt plants in every hole. 
When a perſon is ſtraightened for room, he may ſow the 
pickling cucumbers between the rows of early cauliflowers, 
or the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as above; and the 
cauliflowers will be moſtly all gone by that time the cu» 
cumber plants begin to puſh the runners. | . 

In ſowing picklexs, it is the practice in cold wet ſeaſons, 
with many of the London gardeners, to ſow the ſeed on a 
ſlight hot-bed; and when the plants have been up about a 
week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method is 
this: get ſome new horſe - dung, and make a hot bed about 
a yard or four- feet wide, and eighteen inches high, the 
length to be in proportion to the quantity of plants you 
would raiſe. As ſoon as the bed is made, lay on about 


three inches depth of earth; then, as it is adviſed to tranſ- 


plant theſe plants when quite young, in little cluſters to- 
gether, ſow the ſecd accordingly, that is, either with a 
thick blunt ended dibble, or with your fingers contracted, 
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make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch, or near 
an inch deep, and about an inch and a half aſunder, drap- 
ping eight or ten ſeeds in each hole, and cover them in 
with earth; this is called dotting them in; or inſtead 
of this, you may draw drills, acroſs the bed: the ſeed 
to be ſown in the drills, obſerving to ſow them quite 
thick, in little patches, eight or ten good ſeeds in each, 
ſo cloſe as to almoſt touch, and cover them near half 
an inch deep with earth; allow a clear ſpace in each 
drill of two inches between each patch or cluſter of 
ſeed, and let the drills be two or three inches aſunder: 
by thus ſowing the ſeed in patches, the plants will riſe in 
bunches for tranſplantation in that order as helow; ob- 
ſerving to cover the bed with mats on nights, and all bad 
weather; and when the plants have been come up ſix, E 
eight, or ten days, and ſhew the rough leaves in the centre, 
it is proper to plant them out, if the weather is ſettled ; 
taking them up in cluſters as they grow, with the eartn 
about their roots, and in that manner let them be plantd 
in the places where they are to remain, allotting one | 
bunch of plants to a hole, and giving them immediately 
ſome water; they will quickly ſtrike root without hardly 
feeling their removal; * __ | | 
This, in a bad ſeaſon, is a very good method, and 
worthy to be put in practice. . 1 
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Plant and Sow Gourds and Punplini. 
Plant out from the hot bed the gourds and pumpkins 
which were ſown in April; it may be done any time to- , 
_ wards the middle or latter end of this month, 3 | 
Some of them may be planted out in the common "8 
ground, in a warm fituation, about the middle of. this 
month, when the weather is ſettled in warm: they will 
grow freely, and produce ripe fruit in Auguſt; and the 
common pumpkin is often ſowed or planted upon old dung- 
hills, where they will ſpread wonderfully, and produce 
many large fruit. — 8 . 
But if you deſire to have any of the curious ſorts in 
fruit ſooner than common, you ſhould, in the beginning 
of the month, plant ſome out upon holes of hot dung, un- 
der hand or bell-glafſes, or other occafional ſhelter: make 
ſome holes, two or three feet wide, and about a ſpade 
deep, in the places where the plants are to produce their 
fruit, filling the holes with a wheel-barowful or two of 
| 5 | new 
6 + 
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new horſe-dung, covering that eight inches deep with 
earth, and fo plant your gourds, &c. or ſow the ſeeds, 
and cover them with the above glafſes, or with oiled pa. 
per ſrames, &c. till they begin to run; they may diſcon. 
tinue the ſhelters. = 
However, in default of dung or glaſſes, for holeing 
them out as above, plant the more curious ſorts of the 


gourd kinds, in the full ground, in a warm ſituation, ag. 


aforeſaid, towards the middle of the month, when ſettled 

Se ie. weather, and the pumpkins, &c. may be planted any 

where. | „FF 
Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds 


near to a wall, or other fence; and when the plants begin 


to run, let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and, 
faſtened up cloſe to the wall, pales, &c. Where this is 
practiſed, the plants, together with the fruit, will make an 
agreeable appearance in the months of July, Auguſt, and 
September.. | WT 
Theſe plants may be alſo 8 with ſtakes; that is, 
"when the plants begin to run, Jet a tall firm ſtake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and according as their 
vines advance in length, let them be trained up carefully 
round the ſtakes. _ | B 
But the pumpkins, and large kinds of gourds, ſhould be 
planted out in an open ſpot, or upon dung-hills, ſetting 
them eight or ten feet from one another, and muſt be 
ſuffered to run upon the ſurface of the ground, where, it 
they have room, they will extend a great way. 15 
The ſeed of gourds and pumpkins may ſtill be ſowed in 
the firſt or ſecond week, or any time in the month. 7 
The ſeeds may now be ſowed either at once in the full 
grounds, or upon holes of hot dung, as above, to remain; 
or in a hot-bed for tranſplantation, which will bring the. 
lants on much forwarder.; and. for which they may be 
wed in one of the cucumber hot-beds already made, or 
upon holes of hot dung under hand. glaſſes, as in laſt month; 


and when the 2 have got rough leaves, one or two inches 


broad, they ſhould be planted out in the open ground. 
But in default of hot dung, &c. ſow them now in the. 
common ground at once in the places where they are to 


Kidnty 
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remain. \ 
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Kidney Benn. 


| Now plant a full crop of kidney-beans, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted in April. e 36 e 
Any af the dwarf kinds of theſe beans may now be 
planted; but the beſt afd moſt profitable for this planta- 
tion are the ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea, and Canterbury 
white dwarfs. © AN f 
Draw drills for them an inch deep, and thirty inches 
aſunder; place the beans in the drills, about three inches 
aſunder; draw the earth evenly over them, and when all 
are pave let the ſurface be lightly raked ſmooth. : 
Plant alſo, where required, any'of the running kinds 
of kidney beans. CFP 
Moſt of the running ſorts are exceeding profitable for the 
ſervice of a family, = they are ſurprizing great bearers ; 
but, in particular, the ſcarlet flowering bean; and there is 
a variety of this, that differs from it only in colour, which, 


both in the ſeed and flowers, is white; but is not to be 


diſtinguiſhed from the ſcarlet, neither in manner of growth 
nor mode of bearing; and both the varieties are very pro- 
for this. plantation; the large white Dutch running 
kinds are allo very proper to plant no. 
Theſe, and all the running or climbing ſorts of kidney - 
beans, muſt be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds; ſo that, the drills for theſe large ſorts muſt be opened 
at three feet ſix inches diſtance from one another, at leaſt, 
but four feet will not be too much, and about an inch and 
a half deep. e eee, 
Place the beans in the drills three or four inches aſun- 
der, and cover them equally with earth, - £ 5 
When the plants are come up, and begin to puſh their 
runners, then let ſome tall ſticks, or poles, be placed to 
each row, for the plants to climb upon. The runners will 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſelves naturally round 
the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, pro- 
vided the pole or ſticks. be ſo high; or if any are planted 
in a row. cloſe. againſt a wall, or any high fence or build- 
ing, may ſuſpend ſtrong packthread from above, fix inches 
diſtance, faſtened tight at both ends, the runners of the 
beans will readily aſcend round the ſtrings. 


The advantage of planting theſe running kinds is very 
great; for thoſe that are now planted, will, after 2 
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. continue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys whe 
minnts. © | 5 
But it ſhould be obſerved that where there are not the 
convenience of ſticks or poles for theſe plants to climb up 
upon, they will not ſucceed; and where that is the caſe, it 
will be beſt to plant none but the dwarf kinds. 


Capfcums for Piclli ng. 

Ihe capſicums for pickling, wich were ſown in March 

or April, ſhould now be planted out, but this ſhould be 
done in moiſt weather. | A . 

Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot- bed, are ſomewhat 

tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſoon; but 

this may be done any time in the third or fourth week of 


the month, if ſettled warm weather. + : 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth ;: then put in the plants by line, a foat 
aſunder every way, and water them. 
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Tove. apples, for Soups, Wc. + 
Plant out tomatoes, or love-apples, from the hot-bed 
where raiſed. About the middle or latter end of the 
month is the proper time to remove them into the full 
I Theſe plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and ram- 
bling in their growth, muſt therefore be planted cloſe to a 
ws pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin to branch 
out, muſt be trained, and nailed to the walls or pales, 
Jo, he manner of a wall tree, or may be trained to ſtrong 
. Rakes. n | 
Obdſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall or 
other ſouth fence ; for if they were to be planted in the 
made the fruit would not ripen. The vacant ſpaces be · 
tween wall trees would ſuit them well. 
One ſtout plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them as 
ſoon as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken root; and a little ſhelter in cold nights, 
for the firſt fortnight, would be very ſerviccable. 


. Aſparagus. | 
Aſparagus will now be fit to cut for uſe. . 2 


. 2 n cutting the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſhould be 
f oblerred, at, when they are frorn — two or three to 
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four or five, or at moſt ix inches in height, they ſhould be 
gathered; but thoſe about three or four inches. high are in 

me order; when permitted to run much higher, the to 
of the bud opens, and the ſhoot does not eat ſo well as tho 
that are cut when the head is quite cloſe. 

When you cut them, be careful to thruſt your: knife 
down cloſe by the fide of the ſhoots yuu intend to cut, left 
you wound'or deſtroy any young buds that are coming up 
pear ; cutting the ſhoots off ſlanting a ut 
es within the ground. e 
lants be now carefully dees, 

very thick on them. 


and do not yet a 
three or fou inc 
Let the beds of theſe 
for ſeed weeds will now riſe , 
Taking, therefore, opportunity of a dry day, and with 

a ſmall hand hoe cut up all weeds 88 within the hs 
and they will ſoon all die. 3 | 


See Abri. 


Tranſ;lanti ag L ettuces. | 

In moiſt weather, tranſplant cos lettuce, and Weg kinds, 

which were ſown the two former months. 

Chooſe a rich ſpat for thoſe plants in à free open ſitua- 

tion, or ſuch that is not much incumbered with trees, &c. 

which would draw the plants up ſlender without formin 

good hearts; dig the ground neatly one ſpad 

rake the ſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants in rows, 

ten or twelve inches aſunder ; ; and allow the ſame diſtance 

between plant and plant in each row, and give ſome water 
do ſettle the earth about their roots. 

Repeat the waterings as there ny be occaſion, d till the 

plants have taken root, 


- Sow Leltuce $4ed. 


Sow lettuce-ſeed; this ſhould be done at; two or three 
different times this month, that there may be a conſtant 
ſupply of theſe plants in good perfection. 

The cos, Cilicia, an 


admirable cabbag lettuce, are 


Dutch, and * 


per kinds to ſow now, the brown 
"the other kinds will alſo ſucceed, . 

An open ſituation muſt be choſen ts ſow theſe ſeeds in, 
and where the ground is light and rich; ſoy each fort * 


muſt be often is 
ove dry, to 
eee il 


parate, and rake them in light and evenly, 
The beds wherein theſe ſeeds are ſow 
refreſhed with water, if the weather ſhou 
E plants,” — fooo grouth, hath. in the. 


. 
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Small Sallading. 
Soy creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other ſmall fa}. 
lad feeds often, | 5 12 

Where a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are required ö 

young, there ſhould be ſome feed of each fort put into the 

ground, once every ſix or ſeven days. | | 
Obſerve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper 

to ſow theſe feeds now on a ſomewhat ſhady border. Draw 

ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein very thick, and 

cover them lightly with earth, In dry weather give them 

& moderate watering every other day. Ty 


| Spinach. 5 - rae” 
_ Spinach may yet be ſown, and it will ſucceed tolerably 
well, if ſowed in an open ſituation. | 
In ſome places this plant is. required all ſummer; where 
this is the caſe, there ſhould be ſome ſeed ſown every 
twelve or fourteen days. Sow it mogerately thin, tread 
it down moderately, and rake it evenly into the ground. 
Hoe and thin the ſpinach which was ſown the former 
month. Cut down al the weeds, and leave the plants 
about four or five inches aſunder. | 


Turnes: * | | 


So more turneps, they will come in at a fine ſeaſon; 
fit to draw for the table by the middle or latter end of 
July; but will be in excellent order by the beginning of 
Auguſt, and will continue good a long time, 

This ſeed muſt not be ſown in dry hot weather; for it 
it is, all the labour will be loſt; but when the weather is 
ſhowery, or there is a fair proſpe& of its being ſo, then is 
the right time to ſow this ſmall ſeed. | 

Sow it in an open ſpot of light ground ; do not ſpare ſeed, 
in moderation, but ſow it as equally as poſſible; tread it 
. evenly down, and rake it in with the ſame care. e 
Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown the former 

month; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regu- 
: Bi larly, to ſeven or eight inches diſtance. 
1} This work of thinning ſhould always be performed 
when! the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man 5 
< * | | OE 


Cleaning 


ter end 


—— 
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Cleaning and thinning Carrots and Parſnep1e 
Carrots and parſneps will now be advancing faſt in their 


[any and they ſhould be properly encouraged ; clear . 


em from weeds, and thin the plants out to due diſ- 
This work may be done either by hand or hoe; thoſe 


that can uſe the ſmall hoe will find it the moſt expeditious 


method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, 


by looſening the ſurface of the ground with the hoe, it will 


greatly promote the free growth of the plants, 


However, at any rate, let theſe plants be cleaned, and 


thinned out to proper diſtances, that they may have full li- 
berty to growth at top and ſwell at hottom. Thin them out 
therefore, the general crops, to about ſix or ſeven inches 
diſtance at leaſt, and cut down all weeds. There is no- 


thing like allowing theſe plants room enough, for then 


their roots will be large, long and ſtraight; the parſneps 
in particular, if thinned to ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
the roots will ſwell conſiderably large, and attain their ut- 
moſt perfection. "a 


Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be 


drawn gradually for the table while young, need not be 
thinned at firſt to more than four or five inches diſtance ; 
as by a gradual thinning out the larger for uſe, the reſt 
will gain more and more room dai | 15 


ly. 1 
But the main crops of carrots : (Of you intend ſhall re- . 


main to grow to full ſize, ſnould be thinned to the proper 
eee at once from fix or ſeven to eight or, ten i 
di Ce. ; | 5 * f | 


9 Sowing Carrots. : 


Carrot-ſeed may ſtill be ſowed where required; it wi 
grow freely, and the plants will come up ſoon, and they 
will be ready to draw for the table by the latter end of Ju- 
ly, or ſoon in Auguſt, and continue in fine order all the 
autumn ſeaſon, ; | 


Onions. - 


The crops of onions ſhould, towards the middle or lat- 
or t 


weeds; and the plants, when three or four inches high, 


* 
OO - 
1 : . 
\ — 22 — _ f , 
_ was 2% | \ 


his month, be perfectly well cleared from 


Fe. 


be a crop 
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ſhould be thinned properly about three or four inches 
aſunder, being careful to leave the ſtrongeſt plants, 

This work may either be performed by hand, or with 
the ſmall hoe; the latter is the quickeſt method, and by 


. ſtirring the ground with the hoe, it is of great. ſervice to 


the growth of the plants; obſerving to thin them out to 
about four inches diſtance, not leaving any two plants cloſe 
together. | | 
But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted for thin. 
ning out oy degrees for ſallads, or other uſes, there ſhould 
ſet apart, and reſerved unthinncd for that pur. 
ſe; but obſerving to thin them. regularly as you draw 
them for uſe, leaving the moſt promiſing plants to ſtand to 
bulb. | FS | 


Hamburgh Parſliy, Scorzonera, and Sal/afy. WY 
The Hamburgh or large rooted parſley, ſfeozonen, 


- and ſalſafy, muſt now be carefully clean&d; and the 


plants ſhould be thinned, or hoed out, to propet diſtances, 
that their roots may have room to ſwell. - Leave theſe 


plants about fix or ſeven inches diſtance from one an- 
other. | PI 


The ſecds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy ſhould now be ſown 
for the winter crop. tow them in the firſt or ſecond weck 
of this month, in an open ſpot of ground, each fort ſcpa- 
rate, and rake them 1n. | 

Theſe plants, when ſown early, ate apt to run up for 


ſeed, betore they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 


ſown now will not run, and their robots will be in excellent 


order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue good til 


Ipring following. 
 Savoys and Calbages. 


Tranſplant {ring ſowed cabbage and ſavoy plants for 
autumn and winter uſe. WE: 


Theſe may be planted between rows of early cauliflow- 


ers, or between wide' rows of garden beans, or French 


| beans; that is, if there be no other ground at wy 


+# 


But where there is ground. to ſpare, and clear of other 


_.., crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out theſe kind of 
| 8 into an open ſpot by themſelves. Plaut them out, 


Poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two feet and a half 
| Fa 4 Ss #\ Suh © 3 FS ©. $47 f 135 213; aſunde, 


5 = 
WW wt 


and young autumn cabbages. 
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aſunder, and about two feet diſtance in the lines; and as 
ſoon as they are planted, give each a little water. 2 

Draw earth about the ſtems of early cabbages, and others; 5 
this is a very ncedful work, for it will ſtrengthen the 
plants greatly, and will alſo bring them forward | in their 

rowth. - 

The earlieſt cabbages will now be well advanced in 
growth, have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to 
turn their inner leaves for cabbaging; they may be greatly 
aſſiſted and brought forward by tying their leaves together. 
50 ſome l baſs, or ſmall oſier twigs, and go over the 

ants row by row, and let ſuch of the forwardeſt, with 
fallen hearts, as have begun to turn their leaves pretty 
much inward, be tied. In doing this, obſerve to gather 
all the leaves u regularly; and then, with the baſs, or 
an oſier twig, tie them together; but do not tie them too 
ſtrait, for that would occaſion the plants to rot. 

This will bring the plants forwarder for uſe ſooner by a 
week or fortnight than they would naturally be of them- 
ſelves; and they will be much whiter 'in the heart, and | 
more tender to eat. 

Sow ſugar loaf and other cabbage ſeed for coleworts, 


* 


Ear! ly Cauliflovers. 


Look over early cauliflowers often, abounds the middle or 
latter end of the month; ſome af the plants will then be- 
gin to ſhew their ern in the center; and as ſoon as 
theſe appear, they ſhould be ſcreene from the ſun and wet, 
ae would change the colour from a nal whe to a 
yellow, 

Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears, Jet ns of 
the largeſt leaves be broke down over it. This will anſwer 
the double pur poſe of ſhading the head from the ſug, and 
defending it from wet; whereby the cauliflowers will be 
preſerved.in their natural whiteneſs, w will be cloſe, firm, 
and beautiful. 

Theſe plants ſhould, irrvery dry wats, be often wa⸗ 
2 or this will cauſe the heads to grow to a larger 

ze. 

But previous to doing this, you muſt form the earth 
hollow like a baſon, round each e to contain the water 
when given to them. 

: t -5 '; Fiesling 
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Tran/planting Caulflewers. 


Tranſplant, if not done laſt month, the young cauli. 
flower plants raiſed this ſpring from ſeed. - | 
For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of the 
- richeſt ground be choſen, and ſpread thereon ſome good 
rotten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade deep, and 
zs you go on, let the dung be regularly buried. 
| X he plants are to be ſet in this compartment at two 
feet, or two feet and a half each way aſunder; and they 
muſt be watered as ſoon as they are plante. 
There may be ſown, if you chooſe it, on the ſame ground 
between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of ſpinach, 


— for @ Michaelmas Crop. 


Soy caulifiower- ſeed; the plants that are raiſed from this | 

. fowing will come into uſe in October, and will be in high 

1 the greateſt part of November, and ſometimes 
r. | | 


his is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. | E | 
Obſerve, the ſeed for this crop muſt not be ſowed till about 
the 24th of this month ; at which time prepare a three or 
four feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free fituation. Get 
ſome good ſeed of the laſt year's ſaving ; ſow this, equally, 
moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and ſprinkle 
the bed often in dry weather with water; 
When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch 
broad, they ſhould be pricked out into a nurſery- bed to 
attain ſtrength for final tranſplantation. See June and 


July. 
Broccoli. 


Broccoli - ſeeds, but of the purple and white kinds, muſt 
be ſown this month, for the ſecond principal crop, for uſe 
the following ſpring. p | 

It will be adviſeable to ſow a little of this ſeed at two 
different times this month, in order to have a proper ſup- 
. ply; therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the firſt 
week in the month, and more about the twentieth ; the 

plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will produce their heads 


man 
5; 
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in January, February, March and April, but in greateſt 
xerfection the two laſt named months; and after the heads 
dance of Een e TER en oe 
Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a bed or border of rich 
earth, each kind ſeparate, and rake them in even. Theſe 
ſeeds ſhould not be own under a wall, &c. for that ſituation 
would draw the plants up weak, and long ſhanked.. . _ 
But let it be obſerved, if it is required to have broccoli 
produce heads before Chriſtmas, that is in Oftober, No- ö 
vember, and December; you muſt ſow ſome ſeeds of 3 . 
uch 


kind in March, or beginning or middle of April; w 
ſee, Wn! PIES $148 48 * . ei 8 8 5 


4 
= 


| "2 Bore- cole. AP THC, © Xe e | 

Sow bore-cole, otherwiſe brown cole, for next winter © 

and ſpring uſe. NE 3 3 

This is a uſeful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and 1 

: rery well worth raifing in every kitchen garden, for the ' 
0 ſervice of a family. There are two ſorts, the brown and 
the green, neither of which form cloſe heads like the com- 


8 
— 2 ³—U— L 


/ mon cabbage or ſavoy, but always remain open and looſe - 

, in the heart: but they have, nevertheleſs, great merit tor - l 

their extreme hardineſs to endure cold, and excellence for | 

| winter and ſpring uſe.  _ 770. th ns Fe, | 

- Theſe oe run up with long ſtems, from two ta x 

: three or four feet high, crowned by a large, ſpreading, - 1 

= buſhy head of thick curled leaves; and are ſo very hardy, | 

« that they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and in the 
months of February and March their long ſtems will be 1 

\ loaded from the very bottom to the top, with fine young i 

8 ſprouts ; all of which, as well as the principal head at top, 

1 will boil remarkably green and tender. 


The ſeed muſt be ſowed the firſt week in the month; but 
to have the plants run up tall and ſtrong, with large full 
heads, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in March or April, as di- 
rected in thoſe months. Sow it in an open ſpot of good 
ground, and rake it in. 793 
In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate 
watering. IM | . arts 
The plants will be large enough to plant out, in about fix 
weeks after the ſeed is ſowu; but when tliey have two or 
three leaves, it is eligible to thin, and prick out a quantity + -- | 
from the-ſeed-bed four inches diſtance, that the whole may 
obtain proper ſtrength for 18 Planting. | | 


e 


rr 


TE 
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. Sou and plant Sauoys. 0 
So ſavoy · ſeed for a latter cropz the true favoy is 
the beſt ſort to ſow now, for it is the hardieſt to ſtand the 
winter. 1 8 | | 
This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and will 
come in very well for a late crop; but to have @ good 
of full-headed plants, let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month 4 the plants will ſoon 
come up, and will be fit to tranſplant in the end of June, 
July, and beginning of Auguſt, 
| The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be tolerab! 
* "ng ged by November, and will continue good ll 
arch. - 
Plant out ſome early-ſowed ſavoys, two feet and a half 
. RI | Va 3 5 2 
3 Planting Beans, 8 
Plant more garden heans for latter crops, in July, Auguſt, 
and September. 13 ok | 
The Windfor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds, will yet ſut- 
ceed tolerably well; and the long pods and white bloſſom 
beans are alſo very proper to 2 any time this month. 
But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans. are de- 
fired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome ſeeds put 
into the ground itt three different times this month, allowing 
ten or twelve days between each planting; and at this ſea- 
ſon it will be of advantage to allow them a fituation where 
the ground is moiſteſt, if there is choice of ſoil ; planting 
them in rows a yard aſuader, | 
Hoe the ground between the rows of beans, that are al- 
ready up, and draw earth about their ſtems. | 
Management of Beans. in Bloſſoms 
Nov it will be proper to top ſuch beans as are in bloom, 
to promote the free ſetting of the pods. | 
This ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, 
be particularly practiſed to the early crops, provided it was 
not done laſt month. BP 
By this practice the pods will ſet ſooner, and ſwell faſter, 
and be better nouriſhed, and come in almoſt a week ſooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run; for having no top 
to nouriſh, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit. 
But let this be performed to beans in general now in 
bloſſom; obſerve to let the ſtems be firſt advanced to ſuch 
« due height, as to have a ſufficient quantity of pods; 55 
| 2 ; k X early 


* 
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N 


= 
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» 


early Mazagan bean may be topped when ahout eig neen 
1 NA and the largeſt ſorts ſhould — 5 — when 
from about two feet and a half to a yard, or three feet and 


a half high. | ; 1 
But with reſpect, however, to the {mall early beans, j 


you would have them come in as early as poſhble, you 
ſhould top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of the 
ſtalks begin to open. | e 
So likewiſe more peas: to have a regular ſupply, let 
fome be ſown at leaſt #7 in this month; but where con- | 
Nant ſupplies of young peas are much wanted, threegrfour = 
Jowings will not be too often, and there will be the greater 


ehance of ſucceſs in this late ſowing. 


The beſt lorts to ſow now are the marrowfats, alſo many- 
ſow the green and white rouncivals, being nn large forts; - 
likewiſe any of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſowa 
any time in this month will ſometimes yield tolerable gaod 
crops. + , 00.52 oak TITER 2 7. 3 

This is now a proper time to ſow ahy of the dwarf kinds 
of Theſe ſorts ſeldom grow ah ve two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well wn n 


ſown at this ſeaſon, Sow them in drills two feet and a half i 


Now hoe, and Jet ſome earth be drawn up about the ſtems 


of the crops of peas which were ſown in April, for Wo” 


will ſtrengthen the plants greatly. | 


py 


The early hotſpur peas now in bloſſom; may be topped, 


4 


ns directed for the beans ; it will cayſe the pods to ſet and WM 
well more freely, and will be fit to gvth eie 


er ſooner, 


: \  Sticling Peas 3 
Continue Alſo to place ſticks to rows 6f peas, actardin 
as the different ſorts — it, for them to dd upan, to 
ſupport them from the ground in an upright growth. Where 
this is intended, it Mould always be done when the plants 
are ſix or ſeven inches high, or thereabout. 
There is a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a proper 
height, for the diffexerit ſorts of peas to climb upon; for 
thoſe peas that have ſticks, will yield above double the 
quantity of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the 


Srouncd. Ai 
N M2 The 


; 
| 
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The ſticks, for this purpoſe ſhould be from four. or. five 
to ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 


; forts'of peas; the ſticks ſnould alſo be well furniſhed with 
_ © ſmall lateral branches, that the plants may readily take hold 
. without falling on the ground; and ſhould be prepared ina 


fanned — ſo as the hide branches extend only the way | 
of the rows. | | 
They ſhould be vlaced on the funny fide of the rows.; 2t 


leaſt towards the eaſt and mid-day ſun, for the ſun will na. 


turally incline the plants that way; and they will more rea- 
dily. catch the ſticks ; and hat way, ad they placed at ſuch 
diſtances as the branches of each other may meet. 
This work is very praciicable in private gardens, , but 
would be endleſs labour for wow n 1 &c. for | 
fupply « ow the markets. ul "yg 


L a 


p Endive. 


5 ende £ hou: an early crop; . FE of the 


white, and a ſmall portion of the green, and if required 
early in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable. to ſow 
ſome ſeed at two different times this month. -. 

But never depend'on the ſowings of this month for a main 
crop, the plants being apt to run up ſoon to ſeed. the ſame 
year; however, where a ſew early plants are required, may 
ſow a httle ſced about the beginning or middle of the 
month, and more towards the latter end: the plants of 
the fiſt ſowing will nat continue fit for uſe long; but the 
. ſowing will not run ſo ſoon. 

But the ſeaſon. for ſowing the principal autumn and win- 
ter crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end of 


June, and in jul 


J. 

This ſeed ſhould be ſowed in an open ſpot of rich earth; 
it muſt not be ſown chick, and take . care to rake it 
* into the como Wh K ety nt e a} 
ike W pi - Porter, G. | 


" Parfley ſeed _ ſtill be ſown, where it has _ omit- 
ted ir the former months; but it will be proper to ſow it 
now, where the ſun has not great power. 
So more purſlane ſeed; this ſnould be done in the be 

nning of this month, that there may be a due ſupply 
ba that which was fown in April, This ſeed v grow 

We” 
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grow freely, in a bed of light rich earth, in the open 
ground; rake the furface even, then draw ſhallow drills - 
{ix inches afunder. Sow the ſeed moderately: thick, and 
cover it about a quarter or half of an inch with earth; or 
- you. may ſow it broad-caſt,* and rake it in. 
Where coriander is conſtantly wanted, it will now 5 
roper to ſow a little more of the ſeed, for that which is 
LT early is ape to run: ſow it in drilis ix or ſeven inches 
aſander.- - + E. 
Saw chervil, where wanted, it will fill ſucceed ; let this 
ſeed be alſo ſown in ſhallow drills, and cover it lightly with 
earth, or ſowed broad-caſt and raked in. 
The ſeeds of thyme, ſavory, and marjoram, or any other 
ſweet herbs, may alſo ſtill be ſown ; but let this be done the 
beginning of the month, obſerving the ſame method of 
OW as dire cle in Aar > and . | 3 oh i 


: 


F ; | Erber Aromatic Plants by Cuttings and Slifse 8 | 


Propagate aromatic plants by ſlips or cuttings; moſt 
forts of them will ſtill ſucceed. - ... 
The forts proper to plant now are, fape, favory, and 
hy ſſop: marjoram, maſtich, and lavender; and the x= or 
cuttings of theſe ſorts will now grow very freely. - g 
Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch flips as have ſtrength, ark | 
about five, ſix, or {even inches long; ſtrip off the under 
leaves, and twiſt the*ſtalk a little towards the lower end; j 
then plant them, each cutting about two thirds into the | 
ground and fetting them five or fix inches apart. 4 . 
They muſt be.planted in a-ſhady fituation ; and in dry | : 
weather ſhould be now and then moderately watered. * : 
Plant alſo, where required, ſlips or cuttings of roſem 1 
and rue, and wormwood. Let the cuttings or ſlips of theſe 
plants be fix or eight inches in length; and plant them fix 
inches aſunder, in a ſhady border, inſerting each cutting 
_ ane ninmnmeen eren 
. 3 N * 1 ** 
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fins alſo be planted now; where nen beds are ant 3 
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Procure ſets for this purpoſe, either rooted. young plants, 75 oo ns 
* cutting of the ſtalks, as directed in the two laſt wee 14 
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they muſt be planted in beds or borders, in rows fix inches 
#funger, by four inches in the row, and give them ſome 
water to ſettle the earth well about their roots, 


8 Supporting Plants for Seed. 

Nan ſupport the ſtems or ſtalks of ſuch plants as were 
planted for ſeed. oO RS. 
| The onions and lecks, in omg. will now require 
this care; for the ſtalks of theſe plants will be run up to 2 
"od height; and if they are not ſecured in due time, the 
winds and heavy rains will break them down. N 
Ihe beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plants 
is to drive ſome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the rows 
of plants, placing the ſtakes about three yards aſunder in the 
row: then let ſome long thin poles, or lines, be faſtened 
from ſtake to ſtake on each fide of the ſtalks. . 

be W. likewiſe, the ſtems of cabbages, ſavoys, and 
broccoli, which are for feed ; having ſome ſtout flakes, let 
dne or two be driven into the pan cloſe to every plant, 

and the principal ſtems be tied ſecurely to them. 
: f Cowing Radiſhes. 

Sow more radiſhes ; the ſalmon kind is very proper for 
this ſowing ; but ſowalſo ſome ſhort tops and turnęp radiſh ; 
chuſe an open ſituation, ſow the ſeeds thin, and rake it in 
It is proper to ſow three different times this month, to 
continue a proper ſucceſſion ; but muſt be often watered in 
dry weather, both before and after the plants are come up. 


5 8 Planting Radiſbes for Seed. . 
Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed: this muſt be done when the 
roots are juſt in their prime; and the firſt and ſecond week 
in the month is the moſt proper time to do.it ; and if it is 
ſhawery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 
Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfectly 
and with ſhort tops. | 
laving alſo Tome regard to the colour of the root, that 
4s, if it is the common red or ſhort-topped radiſh ; thoſe that 
are of a clear pale red are in woſt eſteem, and particularly 
with the London gardeners, for market, as they generally 
eat morecriſp and mild, than thoſe of a dark red colour; and 
when intended te fave ſced of the ſalmon radiſh, although 


theſe 


* 


they have taken root. 


otherwiſe, this ſeed being very ſmall, the 


ſupply. 
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theſe will be naturally of a pale red, yet to preſerve tlie 
ſorts it will be proper to plant the paleſt coloured roots. 

The principal reaſon why we direct radiſhes intendedifor 
ſeed © al is, that we can readily judge of the 

eſs of the root, take only what are of the right ſort, 

and reject ſuch as are not. 8 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open ſpot; the rows + 

uſt be two or three feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be 

t about two fect from one another in the row; let them 
be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the 
earth properly about them. They will ſhoot up ſtrong ſtalks, 
and ripen ſeed in September. e | | 

Prick out Celery. 1 

Prick out from the ſeed - bed ſome of the celery plants 
which were ſown in March. | NE * . 
Dig for this purpoſe one or more beds of light rich earth, MM 
about forty inches broad; then draw out of the ſeed- = 
ſome of the beſt plants, prick them in this, three inches | 
aſunder in the row, and the rows five or fix inches diſtance; _ 
give them ſome water, and ſhade them from the fun nll; 


FROM Bois wi 


he plants are to remain in this bed a month or five or fix 
weeks, till they will have gotren ſtrength ; then let a quan- 
tity of the ſtrongeſt be tranſplanted 1nto the trenches where 


has are to remain to blanch. See June and Fuly, © | : 
lant out celery in trenches of the earlie g of Fe- if 


bruary and ; See June. ; | f Le 4 he [ 
take Glee. OT, 0 


Sow celery ſeed for a principal latter crop; this ſhould be 
done in the firſt or ſecond week of the mont n. 

Dig a bed of light rich earth. and lay the ſurface perfectly 
level; then ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake them in 
lightly with a very even hand. ; bed 

In hot ſunny weather, ſhade the bed from the ſun every 
day, from ten till three o'clock, till the pings appear; 


0 ſun would, 
in a manner, quite burn it up. 1 
Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed 
every other evening with a light moderate watering. 
The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out into 
tienches, in July, Auguſt, and September, and to take up F 
for the table from October till Chriſtmas, and for a fpring'+ ³ 
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05 The et «hich were ſown in March or * pril, 
mould now be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtrength by 
next month, when they ſhould be planted where they are to 
remain for landing up to blanch. 

Theſe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four of five 
inches diſtance ; or fome may be pricked that diſtance on 
a nurſery bed, to remain till next month, when the whole 
ihould be tranſplanted finally pan F 


Dęgroyi ng Feeds. 


„ be taken to deſtroy 
weeds among crops of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground. 

There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for 510 are at notime more 
detrimental to craps than the preſent. It ſhould, therefore, 
be one of the principal works in this round to deſtroy - 

22 before they grow large. For weeds, when permitted 
ka, ie large, not only exauſt the goodneſss of the ground, 
ruin the preſent crops, but are alſo a very diſa reeable 
bake: and require more than double labour to c ear the, 
ground of them. 

But, in particular, let the crops of onions, . carrots, 
parſneps, lettuce, and all other ſmall crops that grow pretiy 
cloſe, be timely cleared from weeds. That is, let the 
weeds be cleared away before they begin to ſpread, or over- 
top the plants, which they would ſoon do when once they 
degin to run; and in that caſe would Go much mg to the 


6— 
Beſides, when weeds: are ſuffered to grow large among 
any ſmall c ſo as to mix and emangle with one ano- 


ther, and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeing or 
ren them extremely Waden, and very troubleſonie to 
form. 

ae. weeds between rows of peas, beans, and kidney- 
beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers, and ſuch other crops 
as ſtand diſtant in rows, there can be nothing more ealy 
_ to ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there is room between ' f 

the plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an inſtru- 
n ent a en may go over a large piece of ground 
I, 2 un 
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; Watering new-planted Crop. 
| Watering, in dry weather, is now a very needful work: 
to all newly tranſplanted crops ; always giving a watering |. 
at planting, where water is conveniently ſituated,” and the 
quantity of plants not too conſiderable to render the work 
very laborious and tedious ;. repeating the waterings till 
the plants take root and grow. „ 
This work. proving ſo very beneficial in accelerating the 

- freſh yooting, and ſetting the plants off in a free growth: . 
from the beginning, it ſhould never be omitted, where 


convenience of water and time permits. FOE 

3 2 3 2 . | 
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AX7 ALL-TREES will. now, in generat, begin to- 
make ſtrong and numerous ſhoots; and they ſhould i 


this care now; and alfo plum and cherry-trees.. Bets 
Let all theſe trees. be looked over ſome time this month; 
as early as poſſible, before they advance conſiderably into 
diſorder in their ficſt ſhoots, and cleared from all fuch of 
the new ſhoots as are uſeleſs and ill- placed; at the fame. 
ume let all the well-placed uſeful ſhoots be rerained, and: 
when of due length, trained in cloſe and regular tothe wall. 
All fore right, and other ill:placed ſhoots, are uſeleſs, 
and muſt be diſplaced ;- theſe are ſuch as are produced 
+ either from the front of the branches, in a fore-right di- 
rection, or otherwiſe ſo irregularly ſituated, as they cannot 
be properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, and nut: 
now be cleared away. | | 
Likewiſe all very luxnriant ſhoots are for the general 
Part to be conſidered as of the uſeleſs kind; they being ſuch. 
as are remerkably more he and rambling in growth. 
: | r Tet than 


be regulated, and trained the right way, before they grow x 
into confuſion. 35 Pous Ws 3 nd (| : 
Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in fan demands ; 
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than the reſt, and ſhould be moſtly diſplaced, unleſs any 
ſhall ſeem neceſſary in particular parts, to fill a vacancy or 
furniſh a future ſupply of wood ; in which caſes only ſome 
occaſional ſhoots of theſe kinds ſhould be left, and all the 
others of them cleared off quite cloſe. | 
And at the ſame time obſerve, that even when good and 
_velkplaced ſhoots are much too numerous and ſuperfluous, 
ariſing in any part of the tree where it is plain they are 
_ abſolutely not wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe if left 
till the winter pruning, ſuch ſuperfluities, though good in 
themſelves, as they cannot with propriety be trained in, 
are uſeleſs, ſo ſhould be diſplaced ; and by thus clearing 
the tree early of unneceſſary young ſhoots, the regular 
figure of the tree is all along preſerved, and the fruit will 
receive all proper nouriſhment, _ | as 

But a full ſufficiency cf the beſt ſide-hoots that are of 
a kind and moderate growth, and which are well fituated 
for laying in, muſt be left, as likewiſe the terminal ſhoots of 
ow branch, and all trained in cloſe to the wall, in regular 
onder. | | 

For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well-placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and mo- 
rella cherry-trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe 
trees principally produce their fruit upon the one year old 
ſhoots ; that is, the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer, 
bear fruit next year. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary at this 
ſeaſon, to leave a ſufficient quantity of the well-fituated 
and kindly growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 
chooſe from in the winter pruning. | 

Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ſhoots now retained, 
when about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be nail- 
ed up cloſe, and as regularly as poflible to the wall, and each 
at full length: they ſhould not, on any conſideration, be 
ſhortened at any time of the ſummer, for that will prove 
of worſe conſe ethan may be generally thought. 
Forwere 2 ſhoetsto be ſhortened now, it, by ſtopping 

tbeir ſhooting in length, would cauſe them to produce 

from their ſides a number of uſeleſs ſhoots, one almoſt from 
each eye; which would not only prove hurtful to the prin- 
cipal ſhoots from whence they proceed; but would alſo oc- 
cafion ſo full a ſhade as to prevent the fun and free air from 
having due acceſs to the fruit, to promote its 8 in a 
regular manner, for although a flight ſhade of leaves, &c. 
proves neceſſary in promoting the tree growth of all kinds 
ef wall-fruit ; yet a too full ſhade of wood is altogether 
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deſtructive, and contrary to the original intent of having 


wall-trees.. "In 

With regard, however, to ſhortening the young ſhoots of 
theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes be practiſed 
to particular ſhoots; for inſtance, if your tree be young, 
and you want to furniſh it with wood, or that there be any 
vacant ſpace in old trees, you may, in either caſe, ſhorten 
one or more of the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring ſhoots, 


contiguous to the place where wood is wanted, ſhortening * | 
them to three or four 2 and they will ſoon after ſhoot _ 


out again, the ſame on, perhaps, a ſhoot from each re- 


In the early ſummer dreffing of wall-trees this month, 
when the firſt ſhonts do not exceed one, two, or three inches 
long, moſt of the requiſite pruning may be performed, by 
rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoots with the finger and thumb, 
without the uſe of a knife; but when more advanced, the 
kaife only muſt be uſed. |; = 0 


| / Apples, 6c . | oy 
Apple, pear, plum, and chesry- trees, either againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, ſhould alſo be looked over ſome time to- 
wards the end of this month ; for theſe trees ſhoald alſo be 
diveſted of all uſeleſs and ill- growing ſhoots of the year, 
and the neceſſary regular ones — in. . 
In this pruning of theſe trees, let all ſhoots produced 


_ fore-right from the front of the branches, be | taken off 


cloſe; likewiſe ſuch as riſe in parts of the trees, where 
not wanted, and ſuch as cannot be regularly trained in, 
ſhould alſo be taken away; and the ſooner this is done 
now the betzer. . 1 

But obſerve to leave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 
of the beſt · placed moderate growing ſide · ſnoots, but par- 
ticularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently want - 
ed; but leave rather more than what may appear juſt ne- 
celſary, and a leading one to each branch; for it is 


. eſſentially eligible to retain a full ſupply of the beſt re- 


gular- placed ſhoots at this time, to chooſe from in the 
winter pruning ; and what is not then wanted, can' be 
ily cut away, . 
The ſhoots which are now left, muſt alſo, when of due 
length, be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier; and 
each ſhoot muſt be laid in at its full length, for the reaſon 
. 7 ˖ an aa, &c. 2 
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the apple, pear, plum, and cherry. trees, ſhould never bs 
ſhortened, only in particular caſes, for the reaſons ex, 
plained in winter pruning of theſe trees. 


Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 


r to ſhorten ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots of the 


year to three or four eyee, the latter end of this month, or 
m June, to promote their producing a ſupply of lateral 


ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to ſupply the vacant parts. g 


D Apricots, &c. 


Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where they are 
ſet too thick upon the trees. 15 
Theſe trees, in favourable. ſeafans, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roats are capable of ſup- 
plying with proper nouriſhment ; and if the whale or too 
many of them were to be leſt, they would ſtarve one 
another, and the fruit in general, be ſmall and ill- 
favoured. . — | 
_ * Befides, where there are too great a quantity of theſe ſorts 
of fruit permitted to remain upon the trees, the ill · conſe- 
ence does not terminate altogether in the badneſs of the 
Kun that year, but it extends to two of three years to come; 
for the too gear quantity of fruit would draw the whole 
nouriſhment do themſelves, infomuch that the trees would 
not be able to produce ſhoots capable of bearing fruit next 
year: and it would alfo exhauſt the trees fo much, that 
they could not regain ſtrength to produce any good wood 
before the ſecond year after; and it would'probably be the 
third before a tolerable crop could be expeCted. © | 
Therefore, where theſe fruit ae produced too thick. 
upon the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate 
quantity on each tree; and the ſooner this is done the 
better it will be for the trees, and alſo for tlie fruit that is to 
remain upon them. © 3 
This thinning ſhould be performed in a very careful 
manner, poking over the branches regularly, one by 
one; and ſingle out, on each branch, the fruit that is 8 
per to leave. The moſt promiſing: and beſt ſhaped fruit 
maſt be left, having ſome regard alſo to -thoſe that are 
beſt fituated on the branches. Each kind, according 
to its ſize, muſt be left at ſuch diſtances, that every one 
may have ſufticient room to ſwell, and grow freely to its 


full bigneſs every way, without touching another. For iu- 
| g N ſtance, 


— 
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ſtance, fu u bee 00:66 le pretty d b item 
crength, pole ens the bearing ſhoots or branches . F REL 
of three different ſizes; that is, the ſtrong,” middling, ank 
weakly ; the number of fruit to be-leſt apon each © theſe _ 0 
branches are; upon the ſtronger ſhoots and branches three 
or four of the faireſt and beſt placed fruit; upon the mid. _ 

dung ſnoots no more than two or ane aud N = 8 
two upon the weaker branches. | 

Remember, that if there be few or many upon the 
trees, to leave no two or more nearer together than 
within three, four, five, or fix inches, ACCO! dinggto | their 
reſpective fizes. _ 

{There the above diſtances, and. the quantity of fruit 
mentioned to be left upon the different branches, are 
nearly obſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind to 
due perfection. At the — time, the trees will ſhoot 
freely, and produce a ſufficient e of good wood to 
bear fruit next year. 

This ſhould be the method of thinning the common fes 
of theſe kinds of fruit; ; but the ſmall kinds may be left 
cloſer, and a greater number of each kind may be left u 
the different branches. For inſtance, the carly maſ- acute 
apricots, the nutmeg peaches, and early nectarines, being 
ſmall varieties of theſe kinds, there may be leſt upon eac 
of the ſtrong ſhoots, about four or five of theſe fruit; and 

on a middle ſized ſhoot three; and fo in proportion on the 
weaker ſhoots. 

The young fruit. that are thinned off. are excellent for 

Trl c. en the apricots. 
N bt + Deſtroying Snails, | | 
Snails: often malte great havock a the: choice 
kin 's of wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted ;- they 
preticularly frequent the apricots, nectar ines, and peach- 
trees, and will do miſchief to thoſe kinds of —_ 75 1 2 | 
prevented, | 

Theſe trees ſhould: be often looked over early i i a ior | 

ing, and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain, at which 
times theſe creeping vermin come forth from their holes, 
to feed 3 the fruit, and may then. be * taken {104 


£6258 Cleaning the Fruit-lyee Borders... 
| The borders where Salk and eſpalier trees grow, ſhould 5 
be kept N Ear Dogs Ry 15 15 oY not only 


_ appear 
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ppear difagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 


would-pr ſnails, flags, and ſuch like creeping inſe&s, 
to the detriment of the fruit. ihe | 
Therefore, when weeds at any time appear in theſe parts, 


and where there is room to admit of hoeing, let a ſharp 

hoe be applied to them in a dry funny day, by. which you 

may ſoon ſtop their progreſs, and as ſoon as hoed, rake 

off all the weeds and rubbiſh, leaving à clean ſmooth 
1 a W . > 


furface. | 

EOS Inſetts hurtful to Fruit. tree. | 

Whers ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall-trees, let ſome 
means be uſed to deſtroy them, before they increaſe, and 
Fpread themſelves too far, for they would do conſiderable 
miſchief to the trees and fruit. - RG 
When once theſe deſtructive ſmall vermin attack but 
one fingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort time, 
over-run the whole if not ſtopped, and would ſpoil the young 
ſhoots, and deſtroy thie leaves at a ſurpri ng rate; 2 when 
once the leaves of a tree are gone, is but little good 
to be expected from the fruit that year. Therefore, as ſoon 
as inſects or blights appear upon any part of the trees, it is 
adviſeable both to prune away ſuch part of the ſhoots, and 
to pull off all the worſt leaves that are infeſted with them; 
that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled, or much curled up; then 
ſtrew ſome tobacco-duſt over all the branches and leaves; 
repeating it occaſiunally, which will contribute conſider- 
ably towards deſtroying and preventing the vermin from 

multiplying. | 
Watering wall-trees, &c. thus infeſted with inſects, often 
proves beneficial, provided it is often repeated in dry hot 
_— and the water thrown a ainſt the trees with ſome 


Fumigating the trees with ſmoak of tobacco, as hinted 
in the work of laſt month, will alſo aſſiſt in deftroying ſmall 
Exgine for walering the Branches of Trees... 

For the purpoſe of watering the branches of the above 
 wall-trees, there is nothing ſo uſcful and convenient as a 
hand watering engine. I | 

By the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to the 
top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet 

high; and is by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, W 
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way of watering the branches of theſe trees, and this is alſo 
an effectual way of watering them; for the engine will throw 
the water with ſuch force againſt the trees, as to diſplace 
caterpillars, and other inſects, and will effectually clear the 
leaves and branches from duſt, cobwebs, and from any fort 
of filth they may 2 at any Cr the 
waterings ate re now and then, in v weater 

but few infef — upon the trees. 80 that where in- | 
ſects at any time appears and if it be dry weather let the trees 

be well daſhed with water from the above engine, once 


every day or two for a week: it will greatly diminiſh their 


numbers, if not totally deſtroy them, provided it be done 
before the inſets have ſpread too far. "66: 68 
I 1his engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally in watering, 
in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young or 
old ſtandard trees, where any of the branches are 
by inſets of any ſort. _ EN : 3 
Theſe engines are both uſeful and cheap. The beſt are 
thoſe made of tin and copper, and may be bought at moſt 
of the tin-ſhops, &c. fyom about eight or ten ſhillings to 
one or two guineas, &c. according to the ſize. TS 
Some forts are fixed in a large tin, or copper veſſel, for 
containing the water, and this ſometimes fitted on a ſmall 
wheel carriage, or placed on a garden water-barrow occa- 
ſionally, for the more ready moving it to different parts ; 
other ſorts of a more ſimple conſtruction, that when uſed 
are placed ia a large pail, or tub, filled with water ſo; hold - 
ing the engine with one hand, and work it with the other. 


* 


Watering new-planted Trecs. = 6 
New-planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs. againſt ' 
walls or efpaliers, ſhould in very dry weather be well wa- 
tered at the root about once a week: it will alſo be of 
great ſervice to water the branches of the new planted 
trees, now and then, in dry weather. 3-11 
| | Vines. | At £1 3 
Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and will produce, be- 
ſides bea ring and other uſefu N are al. 
together uſcleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, and 
the ſooner the better. | 
It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
of grapes; but it is in every one's power to give them great 
ce, by a right ordering of the vines at this early time 


and where this work is executed in a timely and proper 1. 


manner, 


>. * 


9 
. 2 #V- 4 
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than what is commonly done. 
from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſhoots of the year ; and at the ſome 
time, all the fruit-bearing, and other well-placed ufeſul 
ſhoots, ſhould be nailed up regularly, and cloſe to the wall. 
This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to en- 
tangle, or any way interfere with each other; for there's a 
great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, both in 
affording an opportunity of performing the work with more 
expedition and regularity, and for the greater benefit of the 
trees and fruit; obſerving, that all the immediate bearing 
ſhoots which now diſcover the advancing young bunches 
of fruit upon them, muſt be left; and ſuch other ſhoots as 
"have ſtrength, and are very well fituated for training in, 
for the purpoſe of bearing the next year, muſt alfo be left 
in places where they are apparently wanted, and can poſ- 
fibly be trained in. But all weak ſtraggling ſhoots, ſuch 
particularly as often rife immediately from the old wood, 
are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared away, wherever they 
are produced: and even ſtrong ſhoots that are deſtitute of 
fruit, and riſe in places where they are evidently not want- 
ed, or are not well placed for training in for the ſervice of 
next year, ſhould be_di{placed. - PO Bs fel OR 


j 3 
Wben this is done, let all the bearing -ſhoots, and all 


up cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not top 
any of the ſhoots now, but let each be trained up at its 
full length for the preſent; and let every ſhoot be laid in 
ftraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, ſo that 
all, the branches and fruit may equally enjoy the advantage 
of the fun and free air. J. 
Aſter this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part 
of the vines muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as 
they are produced; and by no means ſuffer thoſe al 
ſhoots to remain, which commonly rife from the ſides of 
the ſame ſummer's ſhoots that are now laid in; but let 
theſe be duly rubbed off as ſoon as they begin to ad- 
vance. | 4 
The carly ſummer dreſſing of vines, in reſpect to prun- 
ing, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while 
- the ſhoots are quite young and herbaceous ; as the- ufcleſs 
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manner, the bunches of theſe fruit may be brought to be . 
large and handſome, and much ſooner and better ripene: - 


To do this th vines mult now ̃˙ well cleared 


others that are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed 


* ud 
: 
g* 
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rubbed off cloſe to the mother wood. 
- Fineyardss 


The ieh in the vineyard mould alſo be gone over now; 
and this ſhould be done ſome time between: the middle and 
end of the month. 


All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them! and others 


that are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another 


year, muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the 


ſtakes, At the ſame time, let the vines be cleared from 
all uſeleſs wood ; that is, all ſmall "dangling ſhoots mult 
be cleared away, in every part where they appear ; like- 
wiſe all ſuch ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and are produced 
in places where they cannot be properly trained for the 
next year's uſe, mult alſo be rubbed off cloſe; then let the 


proper ſhoots be trained up in a regular manner, ſo that 
each may receive an equal benefit of ſun and air; both of 


which, are abſolutely neceſſary to eee. the growth of 
the fruit, and alſo ** ſhoots wich 5 
next year's ſervice. I'D 
The vines after this, mad deconftantly deve Hos 
all ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this ſhould 
be duly practiſed, as often as hew ſhoots any where a 


pear ; for if theſe were permitted to remain, they would | 


not only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would, 


alſo rob them, and the principal ſhoots, of ſome: Part of 7 


their nouriſhment. 


Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectiy | 


clear from weeds. 

This ſhould be ae ee bree during the ſummer 
ſeaſon; for it is a great advantage to the growth, and 
timely ripening of the fruit, to keep the ſurface of the. 
ground about the vines always clean; and where that is 
not duly obſerved, the Ai 
cither WA hze'or Ps. 1 N 

Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begins to advance, let a+ 


hoe be applied to them in a dry day; and where a Dutch © 


hoe can be uſed, that inſtrument will make, clean . ex 
peditious worn with the weeds, - | o. 


| Shawwberiy Plants in 1 2 ee * 


The ee plants will be in full bloſſom this 
1 * : ; month; 


237 
ſhoots ma then, without a knife, be very: — 


will never r Artainy F | 


8 ' 4 
1 . 
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month ; therefore, if the weather ſhould prove very dr 

2 beds ſhould be often watered to encourage the Nat 
et. 

During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom the beds 
ſhould be watered in dry weather about three times a week 


and they ſhould have ſuch a watering at each time, as vil | 


reach to the roots of the plants. | 
+ This is very needful work in dry weather, and it ſhould 
not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a very ſcanty 
. as, and theſe will be ſmall. and not w 

r | | 


Examine new-grafted Trees. 


Examine the trees of all ſorts that were grafted this 
i when the graft and the ſtock are well united, there 
is no occaſion for the clay. 5 


This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter 


end of this month, at which time the clay ſnould be taken 
away; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks 
longer, or till the parts begin to ſyell; then take them off 
entirely. | $7 | -, W 


Look alfo to new-budded trees; that is, let the trees 


which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked 
a iokn of all ſhoots that riſe from thg ſtock, near 


This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots 
appear ; and let them be rubbed of quite cloſe ; then the 
ſtocks having nothing to ſupply but the bud, it will cer- 
tainly ſhoot more * | 


, «. 6 
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JONTINUE to defend the beds of the more curious 
and capital kinds of. hyacinths, and tulips, now in 


flower from the full fun, heavy rains, cold nights, and 
all inclement weather; and alſo the choice kinds of ra- 
nunculuſes and anemones, which are gow in bloom. 1 


—4 


v 
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" If, for the defence of the choiceſt kind of theſe flowers, 
were fixed hoop arches acroſs the beds the former month, 
fet the mats or. canvaſs be always ready for drawing over 
them when there is occaſion to ſhelter the plants. Be 
The mats, &c. ſhould be drawn over every day, when 
the ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; | 
be taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mats 
muſt alſo be drawn over the hoops, to defend the flowers 
from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time hap< 


pen. 
"Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers 
is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in their 
fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks longer 
than if they were to be fully expoſed ; and they will alſo 
be much finer, _ e | gs * 
Mind that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds for 
the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that would hide 
and darken the flowers too much, draw them up weak, and 
render the bloom leſs brilliant. | "3,31 
The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe plants, 
without weakening them, is this; but ſhould have been 


done in April. 4 NE | 
On each fide of the bed, let ſome ſtout fakes be fixed 
upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet dif- 
. pm one another; and let each ſtake ſtand three or 
four feet high; to theſe let hoop arches be fixed acroſs the 
bed ; the coverings of mats of canvas are to be drawn over 
them occaſionally, and there will be air ſufficient to pre- 
| ferve the flowers ſtrong, and their colours lively. | ' 
Same perſons who are very curious, erect an awning, or 
ſhade, of hoops and mats, over thefe flowers, high enough 
to walk under; taking care that the mats come low enough 
on the ſides, to keep off driving rain, and the mid-day ſun 
from darting upon the bloom. 1 + figs 
The beds of fine tulips and hyacinths, in particular, 
deſerve ſuch a frame as this conſtrued” over them + the 
work is ſoon and eafily done, and the expence of the ma- 
terials is but trifling, and no pains ſhould be ſpared to 
preſerve the beauty of the choiceſt kinds of theſe deſirable 


«> © 


flowers, p 
fs Hyaciaths p floxeering. 1 
When hyacinths are paſt iowering, and the leaves juſt 


* 
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beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up: but in 
particular the fine double kinds. IE e 
As ſoon as theſe roots are taken up, they ſhould be ſpread 
to dry and harden; or, to effect this in a gradual man. 

ner, and to improve the roots more effectually for kee 

ing, it is recommended that the roots be imracdiately 
committed to the ground again, not in the manner of 
138 before, but laid fideways into a ridge of dry 
ight earth, covering the roots, but leaving the ſtalks and 
leaves out of the ground, and thus te remain two or three 
weeks; in order, that as the bulbs at this period being very 
replete with humidity, the redundant moiſture may be gra. 
dually exhaled by the warmth of the fun, which will be 
well effected by that time the ſtalks and leaves are per- 
fectly decayed, and the bulbs will be dried and hardened 


properly for keeping without danger of rotting, © 
1 vo method of preparing the bed, and layer in the roots. 
15 this: | | | FF 
Let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or any other bed 
of light earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, e : 
all clods perſectly well; then rake the earth up, from each 
fide of the bed, towards the middle, fo, as to form an eaſy 
rounding kind of ridge, lengthways of the ben. 
In this ridge of earth the roots are to be hid ; obſerving - 
that they are not now to be placed with their bott6m down- 
wards, but each muſt be laid ry on its ſide, with the 
ſtalks and leaves banging down the fide of the ridge. _ 
In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, 
on each fide the ridge, placing the roots about two inches 
aſunder in the row, — ſee that all the roots be equally co- 
vered with the earth. F 43 
When the roots have lain in this bed about a' fortnigfit . 
or twenty days, they will be thoroughly hardened and 
ipened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a 
dry day, the ſtalk and leaves trimmed off, and well cleaned; 
then ag; upon a mat, in a dry ſhady place, and in ten 
ar twelve 


elve days after put into boxes till September or Octo- 
ber, then planted OY SR Fey . 


\ 


Tulips done blowing. 2: 
- When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed-pod be 1m- 


. mediately ſeparated from the top of the flower eſtalk 3 15 
. | La IB... 
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tie fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be dente to lon 
ſeeds, for theſe would draw nourtinent HOU exhauſt the | 
root. | = 
© When the leaves and Nalks of witips begin to wicher and 
decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. 
Some of the earſy blowing kinds will be 84 * this 
by the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them he ta- 
ken up in a dry day, and clean them well and take off w 
the looſe outer ſkins. -, Y 
_ _ Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a try had y place, to | 
harden a Hittle ;_ and after this, let them be put 75 bag or 
boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. TY Ong 


: 


G alben severe i general done Mowings.... n 

Spring crocus roots of all ſorts, and ſnow-drops, and al 
other bulbous flower-Toots as have done blowing, ſhould 
alſo, where intended, be taken up when their leaves dec * 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to ſuch as have 
unremoved two or Ee and increaſed into large 
Fuse and that yo re to have the ſeveral Kinds 2 

ulbs produce large and handſome flowers; for when the 
roots are taken up, alf the ſmall roots or off. ſets are to be 
immediately ſeparated ſrom the principal ones, and reſerve 
only the largeſt roots by themſelves, to plant again in the 
proper places, to blow next year, and by the lr you 
obtain a conſiderable encreaſe. 

But, however, the crocus and ſnow-drops, and ith like. 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two or 
three years or more in the ground; but the other lar 
kinds you ſhould not- Omit taking up the third ſeaſon, 3 
cauſe they will then de grown into large cluſters; and if 

permitted to remain longer in that condition, their op 
would be ſmall-and of little worth. | 

The roots when taken up muſt be properly dried the 

made, and afterwards put up till planting time, which s 
September, October, and 9 or 125 time in _ 
weather till February. | 


83 F Ball,. 1 
The leaves of ſuch bulbs as blow in autumn, will, about 
the latter end of this month be decayed ; which, . when it 
2 3 to take up or tranſplant any of the ſorts, is the 
nly proper time to tianſplant them, and which may be 
| bor ny ine A n about the entl ef May to the ſame 
time 


* 
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time in June, as the roots then do not grow, or draw nou. 
riſhment from the ground. It is neceſſary that theſe bulbs 
de taken up every two or three years at leaſt, to ſeparate the 
increaſe off ſets from the main bulbs; and by theſe off-ſets 
vou gain an increaſe of roots, ſome of which will flower the 
following autumn, and maſt of them the next year; and 
dy diveſting the main roots of the off-ſets, it will conſe. 
quently flower much ſtronger. „„ 
The calthicums and autumnal erocus will be in condi. 
tion for the above practice; that is, for removing or tranſ- 
planting, by the end of the month or beginning of next; 
and alſo the yellow autumnal narciſſus, and ſuch other 
Lerne flowering bulbs, whoſe leaves now begin to 
dec. | 2 
+ "They. muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the ſmall of. 
ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they may 
then either be planted again immediately, or may be ſpread 
upon a mat, out of the tun, to dry : they may then be put 
up till the laſt week in July; or the firſt week in Auguſt; 
when they are to planted again, for flowering the fame 
year, in Auguſt and September, Kc. 7 


Reaſons fot taking up bulbous Roots after lacueriig· 


By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbousroots of an 
kind ont of the ground, as ſooh as the leaves decay, it, b& 
fides affording the opportunity of ſepafating the off-ſets for 
encreaſe, prevents them reteiving any damage, either by 
drouglit, or the vehement heat of the fun, or by too much 

moiſture, if it ſhoyld prove a wet ſummer; and whieh 
would ſometimes occaſlon their growing at an undeſireable 
feaſ»n1; and being thus taken up, and retained two, three, 
or four months out of the ground, they blow ſtronger the 
future year. | RT 
Heſides, it is neceſf1iy to take up all Kinds of the more 
curions bulbous roots once a year, in order to ſeparate the 
ſmall off. ſets from each of the principal roots, particularly 
tulips and hyacintiis; but nareiſſuſes, jonquils, iriſes, com- 
mon tulips, & c. and all other of the like common kinds of 
bulbs, may occaſionally remain two or even three years 
without removal: it will, however, be proper to take Pp 

every fort once in the above time; and thefe is no time 10 

propet as when the leaves ant! flower: ſtalks of the different 


Kinds begin to decay, ſor then the roots att if a _ of 
EE | reit; 
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reſt ; but, if permitted to remain three weeks or ® month 
after that period, they would put out freſh fibres, and the = 
roots would begin to form the bud for the next year's * 
bloom; and, 1 they were then to be taken up, it would, 
in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower; that is, 
they would not blow 9 as if the roots were taken up 
immediately at the decay of the leaves. 
| Carnations. _ ..' 15 
Carnation- plants in pots ſhauld, at this time, have all the 
of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour. 
The ſtalks now advance apace for flowering; and ſiicks 
mould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not done 
before. Lat the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, and 9 
thruſt them down as cloſe as can be to the „ then let 9 
the flower ſtalk be tied neatly to them in two or three dif- 1 
ferent parts. | ff _ 
Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be any, | i 

and ſtir the ſurface. of the mould a little: this done, add - | 
a ſprinkling of ſine freſh earth over it, bringing it cloſe up 
about the plants, and immediately give the whole a mode- © 
Obſerve, . in order to have lar geand handſome %* i 
ers, all buds which riſe from the ſides of the ſtalks bel „ 
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ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds ; 
this is the-methiod practiſed by floriſts. $85: 
The pots ſhould now be JT where the mid. day ſun 
does not come; and in dry weather they muſt be watered 
vace in two days. EY F 
Management of tender Annuals, | 
The cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg-plant 
und other curious annuals, muſt now de W 
mare, into another new hot- bed. | | 
This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſe kinds 
af plants as are intended to be drawn ta a large fize ; and 
in that caſe, they would now need the affiſtance of one 
more hot-bed, | 3 | RN 
This hot-bed ſhould be made almoſtall within the ground. 
Dig for this pyrpoſe, a trench the breadth and: length of 
the frame that is intended to be plared om the bed; and let 
the trench be dug out eighteen inches deep, 333 
Fill this trench with well - prepared hot dung, ſbaking it 


* 
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- © Place the pots immediately upon 
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in regularly, and beat'it well dewn with the fork ; and let 


the dung be raiſed fix inches higher than the level ground; 


ſa that the bed, from the bottom to the top, will be two 
feet thick of dung. 2 | 5 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 
which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be ready 
to receive the plants in five or ſix days after it is made. 


The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 


are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 

about the middle ſize, and the plants muſt be placed in 

them, when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. 
Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as much 


of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the battom 


about three or four inches; then take up the plants, each 
with a ball of earth about its root, and place one plant, 
with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up 


the vacancy with freſh earth, within half an inch of the top 


of the pot, and let them be Neue de watered, _ 


together as can be. And let the cavities between the pots 


de perfedly well filled up with earth; and this ſhould be 


done according as the pots are placed upon the beds, bring- 
ing the earth up to the rims of them. | 

When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving to 
tik them up a little at the back of the frame every day, to 
let in freſh air to the plants... ## 

The plants muſt be ſhaded occaſionally from the ſun for 
the firſt week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over the 
glaſſes the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, and taken off about four in the af. 
ternoon ; but after this, let the plants have more and more 
ſun every day, till they are able. to bear it fully, without 
ſhrinking or flagging their Raves, &c. 8 
Be ſure to admit arr every day to the plants, and particu- 
larly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 


ſteam; for if this is not obſer ved, the ſteam will deſtroy the 


leaves of the plants, and would, in that caſe, make an auk- 
ward and unfightly appearance. 

They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the time 
they are in this. bed; and they ſhould have a moderate 


quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. 


-- Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
frame, ta give them full room to grow ; this ſhould be done 
in the manner as mentioned in the former month, 1 

a | ut 


e hot-beds, as cloſe 


But where there is the 8 of a drawing frame 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed over 
this bed, and managed in the manner there directed. 
But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following method. 
Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, bout 
four feet high; and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome 


hole. 


poſt, and fit for the ſaid holes, J th: 

Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 
be placed in the holes of the poſts at à convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins, When the frame wants 
raiſing again, fix the pins a hole higher, and ſo proceed as 
the plants riſe in height, P27 2 

Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time 
of advancing the frame; this may be very eaſily done, by 


nailing ſome good thick mats round the outſide of the frame, 


| Theſe are the methods commonly pragtiſed for drawin 
theſe kinds of plants to a tall ſtature, where required, ani 
where there is not the couveniency of a glaſs-caſe, as de- 
ſcribed below: and if they are well managed this way, they 
may be brought to a very handſome fize | 


Glaſi-caſes for drawing Annuals, E 


But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 
plants may (till be. brought to a greater perfection. 
The glaſs caſes for this — are generally made about 


ſix, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may be conve- 


nient; the height muſt be five or fix feet in front, and ſeven 

or eight in the back. | 5 
The front muſt be of glaſs ſaſhes, perſectly upright, and 

face the ſouth; the back may be either of wood or brick, 


and both ends may be of the ſame materials; but would be 


better if glazed; and the top mult alſo be of glaſs ſaſhes 
ſloping from the back to the front. 19 


- 


Within this the hot - bed is to be made, but there ſhould 
be a pit formed to make it in. Let the pit be almoſt the 


whole length, balf a yard, or two feet deep, and from four 


to five or ſix ſeet wide this is to be filled with hot - dung or 
tanners bark, carrying it vp 10 inches higher than the ſur. 


face 


auger holes be bored, allowing ſix inches between hole and 
Then provide four iron or wooden pins; one for each 
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face of the floor or top of the pit; and if a dung bed. 
* bark at top, fix inches thick. . 1 
I be pots are to be placed upon this, plunging the 
their rims in earth, as before mentioned; _ 5 4. ded be 
made of tan, plunge them therein, having no'occaſion fd 
Earth upon ſuch beds to plunge the pots in. 
þ i 3 W l ; 


Pre out tender Annuals which were ſown lafl Month, | 


Where any of the above tender annual plants, ſuch 2; 
combs, tricolors, &c. were ſown lait month, they ſhould 
now be pricked out. 1 
They muſt be pricked out on a hot-bed, obſerving the 
method directed in the former months. 


Life tender, or Hardier Anal Flower plank. - | 


Plant out the leſs tender or hardier annuals into the natu. 
ral ground; this may be done any time aſter the middle of 
the moath, if the weather is ſettled in tolerably warm, taking 

advantage of a maiſt ſeaſon, if rain happens. 

Thole which were pricked out lat month on a ſlight hot- 
bed as there directed. will be arrived to a good ſize for 
planting out towards the latter end of this month. 

The African and French marigold, and chry ſanthemums, 
are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China-aſter, 

| India pink, ten- week ſtocks, and the common kinds of bal- 
!  Afams, capſicums, and mignionette ; likewiſe perſicaria, and 
| the tree and purple amaranthuſes; ſcabioules, egg-plant, 
love-apples, and Chineſe hollyhocks, &c. | 
All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, 
and other parts of the Pleaſure Garden, and they will make 
an agreeable appearance in two months time. | 
4 Let them be planted out in a ſliowe ry, or moiſt time ; and 
in bo evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt time of 
tze day to plane them. Be ſure not to remove them in dry, 
Hot weather; for if that was done, not one plant in ten 
would ſuecced well, 1285 | : 
| Take particular care in plant them, to mix the differ. 
| ent forts in a proper manner, ſo that there may be a variety 
of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they are planted, 
let them all be moderately watered. | 
If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be repeated 
at leaft once every other evening, till the plants bave taken 
root, | „ : 
| 9 But 
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now be done the beginning of this; or ſome of the Krongeit 


or more hardy, may at once be planted out for guod in the 


b6rders, &c or otherwiſe prick the whole firſt out ſrom the 
ſced-hed into a nurſery-bed of rich earth, in the common 
ground, there to remain for a month, — {trength, and 
then to be planted out for good in the borders. 

The. nurſery-bed?, in which to prick thefe plants now 
from the ſeed- bed, ſhould be about frty inches wide; r.ike 
the ſurface ſmooth, aud put inthe plants about four or five 
inches diſtunt each ; 


: 


way, and wafer them, 


Then, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage to | 


place ſome hoops acrofs the beds, and let mats be drawn 
over them occalionally, ro ſhade the plants from the mid- 
day ſun, till they are rooted; and the mats may alſo be 
uſed in cold nights to ſnetter the plan's, R 
Fbere is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe 
plants out timeouſly in this manner from the ſeed · bed, be- 
cauſe they can be very conveniently watered and ſhaded 
from the ſcorching ſun till they have taken good root and 
acquired firength ; and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered in 


cold nights. till they are "night and hardened by degrees - 


to bear the open air fully, night and day. $ 
T by will have acquired that hardinefs and ſtrength in 
about four or five weeks after they are pricked out; the 
plants muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, 
which will readily hang about their roots, and be planted 
carefully, with the balls entire, into the places where they 
are'to remain, | | 


Sowing Hardier Annuals. 


The ſeed of ten-week ſtocks, -mignionette, China-aſter, 
and Iudian pink may ftill be fown. You may alſo, where 
omitted in the two laſt months, ſtill ſo the ſeeds of Aﬀriean 
and French marigold, balfams, chryſan:hemums, and any 
other annuals of this claſs; but this ſhould be done the firſt 


or ſecond week in the month. : 1 C1421 
Theſe ſeeds may now be- ſown in a bed or border of rich 


light earth, in the natural ground; and if often refreſhed 


with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 


nights, the plants will come up ſoon and will grow freely, 


though they will now W 7 without any ſhelter. But if 
l oy 


fonn 
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hut where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not 
prieked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or elſe here, it may 
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continue till the cold weather deſtroys them. 
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ſown in a flight hot bed, it will bring the plants on for. 
Warder, ſo as they will flower a forum ht or ihtee weeks 


oner. - 


Je plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in July and Auguſt, and 


Sou Seeds of hardy Annuals, 


So the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders, 


| there are ſeveral ſorts that will mill ſucceed. 


_. Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the 
white and purple candy-tuſt; Lobel's catchfly, aud dwarf 


lychnis; dwarf poppy, and Virgin, ſtock ; 
"wort, and Venus louking-glaſs ; 
the ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun-flower ; lavatera 
and oriental mallow, may elſo be ſown now 3 
turtiums, and conyolvulus major and minor, the Tangier 
and ſweet-ſcented peas, and any other of the tribe of hardy 


annuil.. Sec the Catalogue, 


* 4 


All cheſe muſt be fown in ſmall patches, Sc. in the borden, 
' and other places where you would have them flower, directed 
in the two former months; for none of theſe ſorts ſucceed fo 
well by tranſplanting. 

Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 
ſprinked with water in dry weather; and where this is 
duly performed, the pl-nis will come up ſtrong, and will 
produce their flowers in June, July, Auguſt, and Septem- 


ber. 


and the like ſorts 


Fak- good care of the auricula planes in pots, when they 


are paſt flowering. 


The climbing: kinds of theſe plants muſt. have licks 

*Placed for them ro climb upon, when they begin to turn, 
The forts which require this, are naſturtiums, and con- 

volvulus major, and the ſweet - ſcented and Tangier peas, 


Auriculat. 


likewiſe nal. 


Venus navel. 
inails and catterpillars; 


Let the pots, according as the flowers fade erna 
rt moved off the it:nd, or ſtave, and place them in the full 
air upon a clean level \por, where the plants can enjoy the 
moining-ſun freely, till nine or ten o'clock, but not longer; 
there let them remain nll the latter end bt Auguſt, or till 


Sep tember. 


Keep the pots, yy the ground where they and, per- 
lecily clear trom weeds; and 3 decayed leaves ap- 
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bear en the plants, let them be immediately takbs off; 
and in dry weather, refreſii the pots often with water. 

Off. ſets of auriculas may be now detached and planted 
jn a ſhady border till autumn, then tranſp anted in F | 
&c. See April. 

Remove the boxes or tubs of ſeedling uteri and po- 
lyanthuſes to a ſhady place, provided it was not done be- 
fore; the place muſt be open to the morning ſun only. 

They muſt be often ſprinkled with water in dry W 
= kept very free from weeds. - 2 


Care of Seedling Bulbs. 


The ſeedling tulips and narcifſus, and other ſeedling. 
bu'bs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened from, the | 
mid- -day ſun, when ſcorching- hot. 


Propagate Double Sc arlt f/9 Se. 

Now propagate perennial fibrous-roowed plants, by cut. 
tings of the young flower-ſtalks. 

The double ſcarlet lychnis, and cel other ſuch Nuss ; 
plants, which riſe with ſtrong firm flower-ftems, will grow 
freely this way; they wilt be of. a proper. growth far this 
purpoſe ſome time in the laſt fortnight of-this month, and 
moiſt weather is the bell rime to-plant then; | and tlie 
method is this: | 

Let ſome of the young fower-Gialks be cut off clo" e, N 
divide them into proper lengths; each length mult, hate 
three or four joints; and they are to be planted in a ſu dy 
border of rich light earth. - 

They muſt be planted about four inches aſonder; and 
two joints of the cuttings is to be put into the ground, and 
the reſt left out. Cloſe the earth well about them, and 
then let the whole have a moderate watering ; - and, if 
y covered down with hand :glafſes, it will greatly forward.” 

their. rooting, 
y There are ſeveral other ſorts of the Gbrous-roated peren- 2 
| Wh vial plants that may be increaſed: by this method; ſuch 4 
e as lychnidea, double rockets, and many others, - 


i Double Wall. flowers © © 5 
N te double wall-flowers, by ſlips of 2 young 
8 ſhoots of the head; the plants raiſed by this method will 
J retain the double property and colour of the flowers, in all 
# 1 the ſame as the parent plant, from en they were 


'pped, 
* N33 1 -- Chooſe. 


* 
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Chooſe, for this method of propagation, ſuch flips of the 
young ſhoots as are of a ſomewhat robutt growth, from 
three or ſour to five or fix inches long; and let them be 
fliped off carefully from the mother plant, in a moitt or 
cloudy day; taking them off cloſe to the pla ce from 
whence they proceed, | 85 


Take off the leaves at the bottom of the flips, rather 


more than half way up, fo that there may be tao, three, or 

foor inches of a clear ſtalk, according #0 the 12> gf the 

uy. 2wilt the ſtalks a tre at bottom, and then plant 
em. 

They are to be planted in a ſhady border, about four g: 
fire inches aſunder, and put into the earth up to the leaves, 
ard then give them ſome water | 8 8 8 

Do not forget to reſreſh than often, in dry weither, 


with moderate waterings, aud they will be well rooted by 


the end of September, when they may be taken up, with 
balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in order 
to be moved into ſhelter in me of ſevere froſt ĩ 'wititer, 
The wall flowers which were raiſed laſt y ear from ſeed, 
will now be in flower, and ſome of them will probably be 
double; for it ſometimes happens when the feed his been 
fav.d from the fineſt fiugle flowers, chat one plant in ten, 
or perbaps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, will come 
double; and at other times not one in a hundred, end 
fometimes in five hundred, or more, will mukiple. 
Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to pro» 
pagate that ſort, by flips, as above direded, © . | 
For the greater chance of having double wall-fl.jwers 
from ſees, the floriſts are careful to ſave the feed, if pot- 
ſible, from fuch 'fingte flowers as are ſituated near double 
ones; though we do not pretend to fay this has any parti- 
cular effect; however, it any of thoſe ſingle. ones have 


five petals or flower-leaves, they are to be preferred-as the. 


bet from which to ſave feed. +» 2 
The beginning of this month is ſtilt a proper. time 10 
ſow wall - flower ſced for flowering next year. 


I M4 7 27 Tuberofes.' 43 & $7446 
Plaut ſome tuberoſe · roots to blow in autumn. 
Get fotne ſmall pote, and fill them with light earth; 
ſant one zoot in each pot; then place the pots upon a hot: 
— them in the earth th their rims, Keep 


7 
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Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe. them behind every 
day, to let out the ſteam. 3 Wat 
Give very liitle water till the roots begin to puſh, then. 
let them be moderately watered, about three times a week; 


and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height 


a: the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal of 


free air alſo to them; for this is neceffary to ſtrengthen 
the flower-ſlalks, as they rife in height, 

Oblerve when the 
raiſe the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that 
they may have room to ſhoot without being drawn up 
weak. n | % | | 

Where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or ſtove, 


| theſe plants may be brought to a very great perfection 


here, with very little trouble, 54 = 
The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 

pots are to be plunged to their rims in the bark-bed, wa- 

kring them as above-mentioned, fe 


* 


Tranſplant Perenuial and Biennial F wer Plaues. 


Tranſplant the perennial and biennial flower plante 


which were ſown in March; ſome forts will be grown to a 


proper ſize to remove by the third or fourth week of the 


month, | 


The wall flowers, in particular, and flock July flowers 


will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and alſo colum- 
bines, and ſweet williams, fingle ſcarlet lychnis, roſe- 
campion, and catch-fly, - and pyramidal campanulas, 


or Canterbury -bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree - 
prior fox-gloves, French honeyfuckles, and holly- 
ks, and ſuch other forts as were ſown early in the 


They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 


they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are planted 


out for good. 


Dig for this purpoſe a ſpot of good clean ground, and 


the ſurface even. 


Then put in the plants by line, ſix inches diſtance each . 


way, and each fort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are planted, 


let them be moderately watered to ſertle the ' earth well 


about their roqts, | 
5 4 N 4 


e 
% 


nts have riſen near the glaſs, to 


divide it into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake. 
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"Alf theſe are to remain in the nurſery beds till Septem- 
ter or October, or ſome till the ſpring, then to be planted 
out for good; they will all flower next year, and make a 
ine appearance. | 


Sow Bi ennial and Ferennial and F lowwer-ſeeds, 


Many forts of perennia! and biennial flower- ſeeds may 
yet be fown ; but this ſhould be done in the fuſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and the plants will come up ſtrong, 
and aftain a proper growth, to produce flowers.-abundantly 
the next ſummer... # 

The forts which will till ſucceed, are the different forts 
of ſtock July flowers, wall-flowers, ſacct-wilhams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſea- 
biouſes; Canterbury. or pyramidal bell flowers may alſo 


be ſown now; likewife holly nocks, and French honey- 


- ſuckles, and ſome other ſorts: chooſe a ſpot for theſe 
ſeeds, where the ground is light, and not much expoſed 
to the ſun. Let this be neatly dug, and the earth: well 
broken; and then mark it out into as many beds or parts 

as there are kinds of ſeeds intended to be fown.. * ; 
| Thea the ſeeds are to be ſowed 'thereon as equally as 


poilible, and raked in with an even hand; that the planes 


may rife regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part. 
Baut the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, ſo as 
to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up te - 
gularly, is this: \ 
The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked; 
then divide it into ſmall beds, forty inches wide; and with 
the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the depth of half an 
inch off from the ſurface of the bed, into the alley. When, 
this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully on the ſur- 
face; and then with the teeth of the rake, draw the earth, 
that was turned off the bed, evenly over them. 
Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a reke 
Juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. | 
Or they may be ſowed in flat ſhallow drille, drawn with, 
a ſmall hoe held with the edge horizontally, forming the 
drills the width of the hoe, and from about a quarter or 
half an inch to au iuch deep, according to the ſize of the 
different ſeeds, which ſow regularly —— the bottom of 
- the drills, and cover them in evenly with the earth. 
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WAY y  Deftroy Medes. 04443 
Deſtroy weeds in every part where they appear; they 
are now of quick growth, and will get a-head, if not 
diſturbed in due time. A e e e e een 
They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear eæx - 
tremely di ſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they are 
fuffere d to grow in the conſpicuous part of the garden. 

Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as they 
appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where there 
is room for the hoe; let that inſtrument be uſed in dry days, 
and then let the borders, or other parts, be neatly raked, 
to draw the weeds and all other liter off, to have a clean 
7 igior2 31 Ir Tubker 357 Th P0C6"} "2D "rR0R 

©, "Graft and Gravel Walls. 

Mow graſs walks and lawns, they will now require it 
often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the 
graſs ſhould be mown about once a week or fortnight. 

Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order, let no fort of 
liter be ſeen upon them; and when weeds appear, let them 
be immediately picked out. on ROE TR: ES 

Theſe walks ſhould alſo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done in genzral about twice a week; however, do not fail 
to roll them well always once in that time. 

After ſhowers of rain, the" gravel walks ſhould, at this 
| ſeaſon, have occaſional good rollings, with the heavieſt 

roller; for this will make the body of the walks firm, aud 
render the ſurface very cloſe and ſmooth, 9 HE 


Take Care of Flower Borders. 


Let the borders next the main walks and/lawas, be alſo 
kept in perfect good ordert. (2363 31 
They ſhould be kept perfectly free from weeds; and-all 
litter and irregularity proceeding ſrom the plant+, ſuch as 
decayed leaves, and ſhoots, & c. as advance in a ſtraggling 
manner, ſhould all be cleared away: and all the plants as 
advance to any conſiderable height, ſhould be kept in an 
upright poſition, by tying them up to ſtakes, and the ſur- 
face of the borders ſhould be now and then raked ſmooth, | 
Which will give them a freſh and lively appearance. 


_— 
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s | } $ uþport Flo wering LIES 7 
No plant ſticks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 
ſupport, There are many ſorts that will now need this 

peat} Ns aſſiſtance; 


% 


: paris great care of the nurſery, now, is to deſtroy weeds 
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aſſiſtance; and the ſooner this is done the ſlronger and hand- 
ſomer the plants will grow. 4 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro- 
portion the length of the ſticks to the fize and heiglit of che 
different plants Which are to be ſuppottetn. 

In placing the ſticks, obſerve always to thruſt them 


down on that ſide of the plant where they can be leaſt 


feen; ſor though the intent is to keep the plants perfectiy 


upright and firm in their places, yet, at the ſame time, the 


art is to hide, as much as poſſible, the flick that ſupp.rts 


- The ſame care ſhould be taken in tying them vp: the 


ſtem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe .to the 
Mick, and tied to it in different places; but let each tying 


be done in a very neat manner, and not in that very care - 
leſs and clumſy way too comonly practiſet. | 
It is a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 


plants to ſecure them well from the power of the wind, 


and to train them with ſtraight and vpright ſtems; and 


_ this, in particular, mould always be July attended to. 
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in every part wherever they appear, and to give 


water duly to all ſuch plants as require it. 


The ſeed - beds of all young trees and ſnrubs ſhould now, 
in particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds ; and 
this muſt always be done by a very careful hand weeding. 


W, atering Seedling Plants. 


Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
the ſeed · beds of evergreens and curious flowering ſhrubs 
and trees, in which the young plants are coming vp this 
year, or that have juſt riſen, or expected to riſe ſoon, &c. 


ſhould be often refreſhed with water. 


In watering theſe beds, take good care not'to do it too 
haſtily, for that would be apt to waſh the earth away, 
and expoſe the tender roots to the ſun, which would bura 
* „ 


® 


— 
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dN let the water be given frequent and mode - 
rate, which will be of great ſervice; and about three 


gente waterings a week, or every _ evening, will be 
ficient | n 


7 : 


| Shade Seedlings: 


: | The derderen beste evergreemy fack a6. Fiese 
cypreſs, and many other ſorts, come up, or juſt 
riſing, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in their inn 
fant ſtate, that if now occaſionally ſhaded from the ſan in 
CN OE prove very bent to 


their growths 
Water new Plantations 


Tue plantations of ſmall young tender evergreens, and 
the more curious ſorts of flowering fhrube, &c. which were 
tranſplanted in March, and laſt month, Ane, if the 
| weather now proves dry, be. often watered. | 
This is a very needful work in dry weather; nd; where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be emitted, to the more eu- 
nous and valuable ſorts particularly: the waterings ſhould 
de performed once in five or fix ys, or a week, during 
| y very dry time in this month, dll they take good root, 
aha ſhew figas of a free growth. 
© Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſurface 
of the ground, over the roots of ſame of the more curious 
or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs, for this will be of great 
fervice in preventing the ſun from drying the earth too faſt - 
about them. And, where this is done in a proper manner, 
they will not need, at any time, to be watered oftener than 
once in fix or eight days, and that only till . 
good root and begin to grow freely. 


u- 


 Propagaite Evergreen, | Te by Layers, 


About the latter end of this month, begin to propa 
* 8 and 1 by aye yers, of the — 4 
oots of the ſame year, whi © not Tucoand by lh 
ene rior a EY 
This method of laying © the young: wood is now — 
pally to he underſtoad of ſuch kinds as do not 
roots freely, from any but the young ſhoots of 85 = 
ſummer's eats and = * — ſhootmg eng Vie. 
the Bi 
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the ſhoots will probably be grown to a proper ſize for that 


prays by the latter end of this monih; though, general- 
* 


they will be of a more eligible growth in June, &c, 


However, at the proper time, when the young ſhoots - 


are from ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches long, let ſome 
of the pliable branches, that afford the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
young ſhoots, be brought down gently to the ground, and 
there faſtened ſecurely with ſtrong hooked pegs: then let 
the young ſhoots thereon be layed into the earth, two or 
three inches deep, leaving about two or three inches of the 
top of each ſhoot out of the groun eg. TY 
© As foon as they are layed, give a moderate watering to 
ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 
mulch, or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurface, 
After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in 


dry weather, every five or fix days; and be ſure not to 


give too much water at a time, for that would be apt to rot 
the tender roots, according as they break out. 

Though this method of laying. in the young wood is 
deſigned chiefly for-ſuch evergreen and other ſhrubs as do 
not readily put forth roots from the! older ſhoots, yer it 
need not be confined to any particular forts ; for there are 
many kinds that may be propagated by the ſame practice, 

and the trial may be made on any ſuch ſorts as you deſire to 


- 


increaſe, a e > 1 
- The proper time to perform this work is from about 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle of June. 
to the end of July, according as the ſhoots of the different 


ſorts of ſhrubs arrive to a proper growth for laying; and 


will, many of them, be well :rooted, proper to be ſepa- 


4 F 4 


4 New-grafied and budded Trees. 


Look over the grafts about the laſt week in this month, 
and” at that time let clay be taken off, for there will be 
nd more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the ban- 
ages be looſened. . | 2 | | 
Let no ſhoots remain that rife from the ſtocks below the 
- grafts, but as ſoon as they appear, let them be immediately 

_ rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed; that the 

grafts may not be robbed of nouriſhment, «© © 
n 2 $7 Vis 7 da | : Examine 


WT. 


rated from the mother plant by the beginning of the follows ' 
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Examine alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſummer; 
all the ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off ag, 
they are produced, for theſe would draw the nouriſhment 
from the ud, | * 5 | 

All ſuckers from the roots both of young grafted and 
budded trees, ſhould alſo be rooted out. * 


TE: 


Deſtroy Worms between, the Rows of Trees, 


The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees 
and ſhrubs ſhould now, at all times, be kept extremely 
clear from weeds. Bed, TOLL ans 

Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part ;. 
but whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, there is nothing eaſier than deſtroying them at a 


great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days, 


- 


A ; 7 
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THE GREEN H o v $ R. : 
Bringing out the Green- Houſe Plants. 


OWARDS the middle and latter end of this month, 

if moderately ſettled warm weather, may begin to 
remove many of the more hardy kinds of green-houſe -_- 
plants into the open air. . 3 
The myriles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum Pli- 
ni, may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time; and alſo 
the tree wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large 
magnolia; candy - tuft- tree, ſhrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſ- 
tuſes, and double Indian naſturtiums; and many other of 
the like hardier plants. . ; , 


The orange, lemon, and citron-trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 
out now, towards the latter end of the month, if fine ſet» 
tled weather; but if cold unſettled weather prevail, let 
them remain till the beginning of June. 3 7 
Let all the plants in general, when firſt brought out of 
the ne be placed in a warm ſituation, where the 
wind can have but little power; and after they have ſtood 
there about ten or twelve days, they will be ſomewbar 
| \ 5 hardened 


* 
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hardened to the open ait, and may then be removed to the 
places where they are to remain for the ſummer. 

Let every plant, as ſoon as broaght out for the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, be cleared from 'decaygd leaves and dead 


wood ; and let the whole plants be perfectly well cleaned 
from any kind of 'filth that may dppear on the leaves, 


branches, or ſtems, and water their heads all over, as ob- 
ſerved below. o 


Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth 


in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to Tome little depth 


take out the looſened earth, and fill uÞ rhe pots, &c. with 
freſh mould: this done, let the, whole be moderately wa- 


* 


tered; and, at the ſame time, let the water be given all 
over the heads of the plants ; for this will cteanſe the 
leaves and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will greatly 
refreſh the whole plant, be of great advantaye, and make 
them aſſume a lively appearance, | | 


Aloes, Te. 


The American aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and other 
hardyiſh kinds of ſueculent plants of the green-houſe, may 
al be brought forth the end of this month, if the weather 
is ſettled in warm and dx. wy 

Where the leaves of any of thefe plants are decayed, or 
decaying, let them, as ſoon as they appear, be cut off cloſe 
with a ſharp knife, 5 4 


Any of the green-houſe. plants that want larger pots, 
may now be ſhifted into them any time this month; but 
the ſooner the better. TT ITE 


— 
_ 


= 


ke the plants be brought out and ſhifted, according to the 
lowing method : F 
Take each plant, intended for ſhifting out of its preſent 


pot, or tub, with the ball of earth entire; then pare off all 


the matted roots round the outſide and bottom of the ball; 
and alſo let ſome of the old earth be pulled away, avd im- 
mediately ſet the plant in the new pot, and fill it up with 
the frefh compoſt, and give it fome water, 


When the plants are fer out for the ſummer ſeaſon, let 


thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady fituation, there 
to remain for a month or fix weeks, and then to be removed 


to the places allotted for them during the ſummer, oh 


_ Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, | 


v4 
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The oranges, temons, and citron-trees, which are not. 

ſhifted this ea Up ſhould now be treated in the following. 

manner, provided it was not done in April. 

Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs or pots, quite. 


to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way down round 


the fides,, This done, take out all the looſened ſoil, and 


immediately fl up the tubs and pots with ſome good 
ar ; then give a moderate watering, and the work is 


niſhed. 


Such a drefling as this will now be a very great 8 
tage to theſe kink: of plants; it will not only u. e 8 


healthful fine green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add 
new ſtrengih and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 
them to flower ſtrong and abundantly, and to produce 
ſtrong and handſome ſhoots. . i 


Admit freſh dir. © 


'Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain in the 
green-houſe this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 
treſh air to them every day, to harden them to it by de- 


grees, ſo that they may be able to bear ir welt when | 


brought out. | 14 | 
Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild day, 
to their full extent; and towards the middle of the month 
let them continue open alfo'a-nights'; that is, when the air 
is perfectly ſtill and warm. | | by 

Water the Plants. 

Remember to ſupply every plant, according to its kind, 
with a proper ſhareof water. e 
- The-oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the weody 
plants, will now require that article pretty often. The 
large pots, or - tubs, will, in warm weather, require it 
about twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a mode 
rate watering every two days. 8 
Some of * ſucculent plants require but very little wa- 


ter, but it will be proper to give them a moderate refreth» 
ment new and then. r | refh= | 


1 
bs " A 


 Propagate Green- houſe Plants e . 


Many kinds of green houſe plants may be propagated dy 
layers, and this is ſtill a proper time to lay them. kl i 1 
* 4 155 | y 
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Myrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo jaſ. 
mines, poniegranates, oleanders, and many others of the 
ſhrubby kinds. B ; 3 

| Choole for this purpoſe ſome of the pliable bottom 
ſhoots ; let theſe be brought down gently ; and making an 
opening in the earth of the pots, &c. laying them therein, 
Fecuring them down properly with hooked pegs, and cover 
the body of the ſhoots three inches thick with earth, leav- 
ing three ot four inches of the top out, in an uprightiſh 
polition. _ 5 + N 
Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings of ſhort 
graſs, or the like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiſture; 
and do not ioiget to refreſh the tops often with gentle : 
waterings, | 3 | 

Some of the plants thus layed will be rooted by Michael. 
mas; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain till near 
that time twWelvemont . | 

But if any of the' pots containing theſe plants were 
plunged in a hot- bed, the layers would readily put out 
roots the next ſeaſon, and be fit to take off in the following 
autumn. | | BoA 7 
The general method of propagating myrtles is, by cut- 
tings; for which ſee the work of 7#:e and July. | 

| Propagating by Cuttings. DIES 

Many ſorts of green-houſe exotics may {till be propa- 
gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of liſt year, ſuch as 
geraniums, myrtles, &c. planting them in pots; and if 
plunged in a hot-bed or bark-bed in the hot-houſe, it will 
ſtrike them in a ſhort time. 

* Such as root reluctantly by cutting, may, when plunged 
in the bark-bed, as above, be covered down cloſe with a 
hand-glaſs, which will greatly forward the emiſſion of 
FOOLS. | | 

Of Stocks whereon to bud Oranges, ge. 


If the young orange ſtocks, which are raiſed from kernals 
ſown in March, are come up about three or four inches 
high, it will be proper to tranſplant them. 8 8 
They ſhould be pla ted ſingly in ſmall pots, and then 
plunged in a freſh hot - bed, either of dung or bark, under 
a frame and glaſſes. 5 foes Fol | 
Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them be 
- . haded from the ſun in the middle of the day. F777 
They muſt be duly watered about three times a week. 


ws 4 A ws . 
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Give them alſo freſh air, by raifing the glaſſes every day. 

Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, if 
dung hot-beds, but if bark beds, no lining will be required. : 

According as the plants riſe in height, the frame muſt 
be raiſed; and provided there be a moderate warmth. 
continued in the beds, and the pots kept moiſt, the plants 
will, in. three months, be advanced à foot and a half 
hi h. by | " | £2 IS 
8 may. till be performed on orange and lemon - 
trees, where required; and it may be done any time in the 
month, obſerving as directed in April aud March. 


3 
** 


*» ** 4 2 n 
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TnE Hor-Ho us. 
IR Es ſhould now be diſcontinued; but flill continue 
a conſtant bark-bed heat; and the principal care of + 


the hat-houſe now is to keep the plants clean, aud to ſupply 
them duly with tne to acceflary articles of water and freim 


Alr. | 


n Pine Apples. 8 3 9982 ; 
Ihe pine-apple plants in general will now require a mo- 
derate renn ent bf e four of go and 
either in a morning from eight to nine or ten olelock, or 
about three or four in the afternoon, is the beſt time of the 
day to do it. | 5 Ts {$24 rH td 5 ae 
 Inwatering theſe plants, take particular care not to apply 
it too haſtily, nor to give them to great quantities at any 
one time; for that would not only damp the heat of the 
bark, but would alſo looſen the plants in their pots, chill 
the roots of them, and prove of very bad conſequence. _, 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be conſidered, 
and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable ſhare ' 
of it, every warm ſunny day. me 22 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o'clock; and, as the heat of the day in · 
, creaſes, continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and 
ſhut the glaſſes again about three or four o'clock. / 

Where the young pine-plants, that is to ſay, the crowns 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
the former month, it ſhould now be done, 
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The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pots care. 
fully, with the ball of earth entire, and having placed two 
or three inches deepth of freſh mould in the larger pats, 
plant them therein, one in each pot, fill it round the ball 
with more freſh compoſt, and give directly a little water; 
but in thifring theſe plant; obſerve, if any of them be fickly, 
let ſuch be entirely cleared from the earth about its roots, 
and pull off ſome of the lower leaves; then trim the fi- 
bres quite cloſe, pare the bottom of the main root, aud let 
the whole plant be waſhed ; which done, plant it inte entire 
neu earth. 158 | | | 

The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
plunged into the bark-bed as before; but before you 
plunge them, the bark-bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the 
bottom, adding, at the ſame time, if not done in the two 
laſt months, about one third, but not leſs than one fourth 
part of new tan, mixing both very well together, and then 


immediately plunge the pots to their rims. . - 


Theſe young plants wuſt alſo be duly refreſhed with 


+ ham 72a 


” 


day. E 
General Care of all other Exotics in the Hot-honſe,' 


Continue alſo the care of all other plants ia the hot- 
houſe department, ſupply them duly with proper water- 
ings; and if any want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be 
done, keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, &c. 
obſerving the ſame general directions as in the two or three 


i Propagating 1 


You may flill propagate by cuttings, fuckers, ſeeds, &e. 
ſuch mh = data increaſe, planting or ſowing them 
io pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed. PTS 

. Likewiſe cuttings. of green- houſe exotics, or of any other 
curious plants being planted in pots, and plunged m the 
bark-bed in this department, it will ſoon ſtrike them. 


"JUNE. 
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ort to be done in the KirekEN GARDEN. 


Melons. 


HR melon-plante, which are in nes mould fit 
be 3 ſhigev ig the middle of the day; that 
is, when the ſun ſhines vehemently. 

This ſhould now be 5 practiſed, where there 
is but ſlender depth of earth upon the beds, or Where the 
plants are ſituated very near the glaſſes; for 36 they were 
in that oaſe expoſed-to che full noon ſun, it would be apt te 
ſcorch the leaves, and would aito exnaun the vaters or rhe 
vine or runners, and that of the roots; whereby the young 
fruit, and even Thofe that are ſwelled to forme na hor 
fize, would, for want of the proper nouriſhment, be 2 f 


checked, and would 1 take an en 
become ſtumted and very ill fhaped. 

There fore, let ſome thin mats, &c. be ſpread over es” 
gheſſes every day, When the fon ſhines fiercely ; but this 
need not be done before eleven o'clogk, or thereabours 3 
and the mats may be taken off again about to. C 

Ta domy this work, obferve to lay only the thickneſs of 

de fig le wet over the tights, or a wir ſnade of — * 
labs 6, for the plants muft not be darkened by too fu 
a ſhade; but a flight ſhade in hot funny weed vn n 
great ſervice both to rhe plants and froſt. 

Let Moeſe plants have alſo a great hire of freſh ar erery 
day, dy Yalfitg or tiling OTIS conſiderable height * 
the back of tit frume. 1 

Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alſo bes 
very ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular to 941 
ſuch as ae growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow WI 
depth of earth, or that the mould is of a lichtiſn temp - 
rature, N —_ 

In that caſe the plants will, in hot weathe require to a0 
be moderately watered about once a week; and, in doing of 
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this, take care to give but very little water near the main 
lem or head of the plants. | 
But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inches thick 
ef good loamy earth, the melon plants will require but 
moderate ſupplies of water, once in a week or fortnight, 
as you ſhall ſee occaſion; keeping the earth but very mo- 
derately moiſt, eſpecially while the plants are about ſet- 
ting the general crop of fruit, as too much humidity would 
pore its ſetting, making them turn yellow, and go off; 
ut when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and advanced a little in 
ere may water more freely; never, however, conſi- 
derably, as much moiſture proves alſo hurtful to the roots 
and main ſtem of the plants, being apt to make them rot 
and decay. | 


Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. 


4241 4 +2 DBelk-glaſs Melons. A ee OG 
The melon-plants which are growing under bell or hand- 
- F'afles;' ſhould now have full liberty to run out. 

Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care« 
1 e lt oo do 1 rqe 2-7 

Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of this month; and 
then, if warm ſettled weather, the covering may be en- 


| tirely laid aſide, except the weather ſhould prove very 


wet; in which caſe, the coverings may be uſed occa- 
fionally, | SLY : 

There is nothing more- prejudicial te theſe plants than 
too much wet, for this would not only chill the young 
fruit, and prevent its ſetting and ſwelling, but would alſo 
peniſh/many of the roots ef the plants. | 

Therefore, when the weather at-any time happens to be 
very rainy, it would be proper to defend theſe plants as 
much as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done by a co- 


vering of good thick mats, or canvas, ſu ed upon hoop | 
arches fixed acroſs the bed. neg th 


- Oiled paper Frames for Melons... 


"Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glaſs me- 


| lon ridges with oiled paper frames, it ſhould be done in the 
| firſt or ſecond week of this month, Thi 
FT Y . 98 
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This kind of frame will be a great protection to the 
plants and young fruit, if cold and wet weather ſhould 
happen about the time of its ſetting 3 and it will alſo 
ſcreen the plants from the too great heat of the ſunn. 

Theſe frames thould always be placed upon the ridges, as 


ſoon as theſe plants begin to advance from under the hand 


or bell-glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken away before 
the frame is placed on the bed. 


By this method a good crop of melons may be always 


obtained, provided the frames be properly . conſtructed, 


and the paper ſecurely paſted on, and well oiled with lin- 
ſeed oil. e 1 f | 


Such perſons as are not provided with bell or hand- 


glaſſes, may with the aſſiſtance of theſe frames only, raiſe 
good melons, provided the plints be firſt raiſed by ſowing 


the ſeed in a hot-bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in March 
or April, as there directed, and planted out on a new hot- 
bed the beginning of May, and papered frames immedi- 
ately placed over the bed as ſoon as the plants are planted 


therein, and be covered with mats every night till the mid- 


dlè or latter end of this month. | 
But, however, thoſe who have the convenience of hand- 


- 
= 


glaſſes, ſhould always place theſe over the plants when 


firſt ridge out, and to remain till about the beginning or 
middle of this month, when the plants will have filled the 


glaſſes; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the 


papered frame put on. E 
Theſe frames ars made of thin flips of wood, arid are 
conſtructed in the manner and form of the ridge or roof 
; ny an houſe, or archways; they ſhoull be made firn but 
ight. | | ac; For by ht BE 
| Each frame ſhould be ten or twelve feet long, or there- 
abouts, and four feet and a half or five feet wide at bot- 
tom; narrowing gradually on both ſides to a ſharp ridge 
at top, or formed in a rounding. arched manner; making 


the whole two feet and half or a yard high; in forming 


it, a bottom flame is [conſtructed with two and a half 
wide flips of deal, framing it to the above length and width 
and then have either ſtraight inch-wide rafters, or hoop 
arches carried from both ſides a. foot aſunder, and upon 
theſe the paper is to be paſted, firſt drawing pack-thread 
both ways, as directed below, for the better ſupport of the 
Ne 8 5 EN 
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| "ID fide of the frame there fhould' be two panels, 


made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels-myti 
+ be eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of 


each cud of the frame. - rh fe N 
Theſe panneis are to be opened occafionally, to examine 
the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſury work about 


them; Which is betto., wham to take the frames off upon 


every occaſion. 


The frame being made according to the above amen I 


ſious, get ſome p-per and paſte upon it. The belt fort for 
this purpoſe is the large demy printing-paper, or thick 


writing: paper, ſuch as is {old for eight-pence or ten- pence 


- quire; and tworquires of ſuch paper will cover at leaſt 
on af the above frames. | 


But, before the ee Conn, there ſhould: be ſome 
fmall rwine, or packthread, drawn at equal diſtances, alen 
the frame, crofsways, the flips' of n drawing it — 
round them, and then draw ſome more contrary ways 
acroſs that; this will fupport the paper, when the wind a 
any time happens to blow ſtrong againſt it. | 
Then let the paper be. neatly -pailed upon the frame; 
and when it is pertefly dry, then oil it in the following 
manner: get ſome linſced oil, and a foft pliable bruſh, 
ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruſh in the oil, and bruſh 
the paper all over lightly with it. The oil will render 
the paper more tranſparent, and make it proof againſt 
Talns 
Fheſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papered, 
ſome time before they are to be ufed ; for the oil ſhould be 
perfectly well dried in the paper before the frames arc 


placed out upon the ridges, 


_ Filling up the Allys betwveen the Melon Ridges. 


The alleys, or ſpaces between the hand ·glaſs melon 
ridges, ſhould, where there is plenty of any very mode- 
rately warm dung, be now filled up, with that material 
and earth, if not done laſt month, in order that the roots 
of the plants may have full ſcope of ground to run in. 


Wbere theſe ridges are made, all or a great part above 


ground, the ſpaces or alleys between them not being above 
three or four feet wide, it is adviſeable to fill them up 
equal with the beds, dung below, and earth at top, the 
beginning of this month; and it would be of great advan- 

N 8 tage, 
Fo | 
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tage, if a quantity of new and old dung together was uſed, 
juſt to produce a moderate warmth ; for this would throw;a 
freſh heat into che beds, which would very much promote 
the ſetting and fwelling of the young fruit. = 
Let the dung fit be laid iv, and vread it firmly dows, 
railing it as high as the duog of the ridges; then lay the 
eaith: over chat, raibng the whole level with the ſurface of 
the ridges or beds. | ; 
Cucum bers in Frames. : p | 
Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames ; they 
muſt be well ſupplied. with freſh air and water. | 
Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require tobe watered 
every two or three days; and in a-morning between ſeven. 
or eight of clock, or four or five in the evening, are the 
beſt times of the day to do it, r ; 
Let the plants- have air freely e tilting up 
lights a conſiderable diſtance at the back of the e ; but 
it will be adviſeable to ſhut the lights down a- nights the 
greateſt part of this month. YRS: 1 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month you ma raife the frame high enough to let the 
plants run out under it, if ir ſhall ſeem. neceſſary; 
and may defend them on nights with mats. $3 


Cacumbers under Bell-glaſſes, Se. # 
The cucumber plants which are under hand or belk 
een now be ſuffered to run freely from under 
them, | | 
Each glaſs ſhould be raiſed upon three or four props ; 
and the vines or runners of the plants, muſt be traĩaed out 
with care and regularity. bt 
Let theſe plants be alfo duly aſſiſted, in dry weather, 
with water ; they will require it moderately, about three 
times a week, : 


* 


| Pickling Cucumbess. | 5 
The cucumber plants which were ſown the latter end 
of laſt month, in the natural ground, to produce picklers, 
&c. ſhould now be thinned, -'Fhis ſhould always be dene 
hey the rough leaf begins to advance in the heart of the 
plants. ; | n 
In doing this work, obſerve to leave in each hole at 
leaſt four of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than five 
or 


£ 


* 


or fix; which will be ſufficient : let the reſt be drawn out 
with care, andclear away all the weed. 
Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, with. 
in a little of the ſeed leaves, preſſing them gently aſunder 
at regular diſtances from one avother, and immediately 
"give each hole a light watering to ſettle the earth; the 
plants after this will ger ſtrength, and grow away ſurpri. 
zin | . 2 | | E | N | ASL 
E them be often refreſhed with water in dry weather; 
for they will in a dry time need a little every other day. 


Sowing and Planting Pickling Cucumbers. 
Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be Own where required; and 
the firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full 
crop of picklers. If. you put the ſeed into the ground 
any time between the firſt and fifteenth day of the month, 
it will ſucceed; but, however, where a main erop is de- 
pending, we adviſe to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the 
month. : | 9 
- "The plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will come into 
bearing about the begining or middle of Auguſt; and tbey 
will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of that 
month, and great part of September. E a 
We hinted laſt month, with regard to pickling cucum- 
bers, that the kitchen gardeners about London, in wet 
cold ſeaſons, often raiſe their plants on a ſlight hot-bed, 
ſowing. their ſeed in the third week in May. And where 
that was practiſed, it is now time, in the firſt or ſecond 
week in this month to tranſplant them; which ſhould be 
2 when the plants begin to put out their firſt rough 
caves, , my 8 
Lt che method of planting be obſerved as directed laſt 
mosc hk LS | 


” Celery. i 

Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 
That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper 
fize for this purpoſe by the firſt or ſecond weck of this 
month, when it ſhould be planted; and ſome of the ſecond 
ſowing ſhould be planted out towards the latter end of the 
month for a general crop. 


-_ Chooſe for theſe plants A piece of rich ground in an 
open ſituation; then mark out the trenches by line, _ 
x: . 4 det 


* 
— 
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a foot wide; and allow the ſpace of three feet between 
trench and tiench, which. will be ſufficient for the caily- 
plantations , 3 . ine 
Dig each trench neatly, about fix or eight inches, or a. 
moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes out 
equally on each fide, then dig the bottom level; or firſt,” 
if thought neceſſary, in poor ground, iy the thickneſs of, 
three inches of very rotten dung along in the bottom of 
each trench, and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying the 
dung equally, a moderate depth, then put in the plants. 
Plant them in one ſingle row, juſt along the middle of 
each trench, allowing the diſtance of ſive inches, or there - 
about, between plant and plant in the row; as ſoon as they 
are planted give them ſome water, and repeat it accalion« 
ally till they have taken root. \ 9%: Re 
Theſe plants will, in about a month or fix weeks after 
they are planted out, require to be moderately earthed 
up; and this is done in order to render the ſtalks withe. 
and tender: the earthing then muſt be performed in diy 
days; the earth muſt be broken ſmall, and take care to, "8 
lay it gently to both ſides of the plants, and not to earth = 
them too high at firſt, leſt you bury the hearts; this earth - | 
ing mould, after you begin, be repeated every weck oer 
fortnight, or thereabouts, till the plauts are ready for uſe, 


* 


* 


. : | 
1 0 - *- A 
* ; 9 * os 
4 
Endive. g | . 
3 
* 


Tranſplant endive for blanching; ſome of the firſt fown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle, or to» 
watds the latter end of the month, n 
An open ſpot of E ground muſt be choſen for theſe 
plants; let it be neatly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth | | ir ©: 4c PR. 
Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
erery way, and let them have fome water as ſoqn as they 
are plante.. ** . | 
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S But there ſhould not be many of theſe early ſomu plants 

] planted out; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in planting 

| out enough for a main crop: for the plants, if they were 

: ſown in May, will moſt of them be apt to run to ſeed be- 

| fore they arrive to any tolerable ſtate of maturit r. 
1 Sow endive-ſeed for a principal crap, and to ſucceed 
b thoſe which were ſown the former month, + 


| O "I. 
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The beſt endive to ſow for a full crop is the green curled 


ſort; this ſort is not only the beſt for uſe, but the bardiefl, 


for it will endure wet and cold in winter better than any 
other kind. But you may likewiſe ſow, as a variety for a 
ſallad, ſome of the white curled ſort, | 


1 


Ig 
Likewiſe ſow ſome broad leaved Batavia endive; this is 
the beſt ſort for ſtewing: it grows very large, and, if tied 
up, will cabbage well, and be very white, and eats alſo 
well in a fallad: but this fort is not hardy, for it ſoon rotz 
in a wet autumn, and a moderate froſt will kill it. 8 

Let all theſe forts of endive ſeed be ſown in an open 
ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be 

roper to ſow ſome of this ſeed at two different times this 
Boltb, the beginning, and towards the latter end, which 
is the only way to have a regular ſupply of good plants. 

But for the main autumn and winter crop, generally 


ſow about the ſecond or third, and fourth week in the 


month; for that which is fown earlier is very apt to run 
up for ſeed early in autumn, and before the plants arrive to 
full growth. - ve es 
ö Planting Lettuces. 
The lettuce plants, which were ſown in April and May, 


ſhould, now be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of good | 


ground. 3 

Let this be done in moiſt weather; for theſe plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time; but where 
there is neceſſity of planting them out in dry weather, let 
the following method be practiſed, 


— Draw, with a ſmall hoe, ſome ſhallow drills, about a foot 


aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each drill, 
ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, and give 
them ſome water. 
By placing theſe plants in drills, they can be more con- 
veniently watered: and a ſmaller quantity will do than it 
| planted on level ground, for the moiſture will be much 
Ce retained ; this 1s therefore the beſt method of plant- 
ing them at this ſeaſon, 1 


Sow [ ettuce-ſoe | 


' Sow lettuce-ſeed, to raiſe ſome plants to ſupply the table, 
in Auguſt and September. | | f 
I be beſt kinds to ſow now are the grand admirable, cos, 
_ Ci'icia, Imperial, and brown Dutch lettuce, for autumn 


. | But 


leaſt once every week or fortnight. | | 
Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in a ſhady border, or 
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But it will be adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed of each of theſe - 


ſorts, and of any others that are approved of, and there will 
be a greater chance of having a conſtant ſupply of good 
plants in variety, and regular ſucceſſion, 9g. 

It will be neceſſary to ſow ſome of each of theſe ſeeds 


twice this month, that is, let a little be ſown ſome time in 


the firſt or ſecond week, and ſow ſome more betwee 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth, or end of the month. 


| „ Radiſhes. de f : 

Sew 2 ſucceſſion of ſalmon and ſhort-top radiſh to draw 
next month, if a ſupply of young ones are required: during 
the ſummer; obſerve as in the laſt month, &c, - wy 
Likewiſe may be ſowed, now, ſome of the ſmall white 
turnep-radiſh, in an open ſituation; and towards the latter 
end of the month: you may likewiſe ſow a moderate por. 


a the 


T1 


tion of the large black, or Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſh, to 


draw in Auguſt and September. 


„„ 
Sow creſſes and muſtard, and other ſmall ſallad ſeeds at 


9 
= 


— 


otherwiſe ſhaded with mats in hot ſunny days; and the 
place where they are ſown ſhould be often refreſhed in d 
weather with water; and this ſhould be practiſed both be- 


fore and after the plants begin to appear. See Fly and 


Auguſt, gt Oh 
#764 Prick out Cauliflowers. 
The cauliflower-plants which were ſown in May, for the 
Michaelmas crop, ſhould, about the third week in this 
month, be pricked out in a nurſery bed of rich earth. _ 
Prepare for them a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
open ſituation; then * in the plants, three inches aſun- 


der, or thereabout, and give them a little water to ſettle the 
earth well about their roots. | 


n vill be proper to ſhade them from the hot ſun till they 


have taken good root, for this will be a great advantages 
and they muſt alſo be occaſionally watered, that is, if the 
weather ſhould prove dry. 8 # 


The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 


weeks, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted out for good 


5 the places where they are to remain to produce their 


e 
* O 2 
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Care of early Cauliflowers now arriving to Perfefion, 


Continue to look over the plantations of early cayli. 
flowers now and then, in order to break down ſome of 
the large leaves over the young heads, according as they 

Pear. AP | 

Theſe plants, which are ſtill advancing in growth, or 
part coming into flower, ſhould, in very dry weather, be 
well watered, which will keep the plants in a growing ſtate, 
and produce very large flowers or heads. 

Make a baſon round each plant to contain the water. 

If they has e one or two hearty waterings, that is, about 
one or two pots to each plant, ſo as to moiſlen the earth as 
far as their roots extend, they will want no more, and the 
baſons may be filled up again. 2 


To ſave Cauliflower-ſeed. 


To fave cauliflower-ſeed, ſhould now mark ſome of the 
earlieſt plants when in full perſection, with the largeſt 
white, and cloſeſt heads, which | muſt not be gathered, 
and the plants left in the ſame place; they will ſhoot up 
into ſeed-ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and ripen ſeed in Sep- 
we : Turneps. 
No ſow a full crop of turneps for autumn vfe. 

The ſeed may be ſown any time in this month; but ſome 
time between the tenth and twenty-fifth of the month is the 
beſt time to ſow the principal autumn crop. | 

However, let the ſeed be ſou n, if poſſible, in a dripping 
time ; or, at leaſt, when there is a proſpect of rain falling 
Joon, or immediately after. Take good care to ſow this 
yeed equally, ard moderately thin, tread it down evenly, 
and rake or harrow it in immediately. KS. 

Hoe the turneps which were . in May, and thin 
plants in a regular manner. OE 

This work ſhould always be begun when the plants 

"Have gotten rough leaves, a little more than an inch broad; 
for then the work can be performed with expedition and 
ue, with greater advantage to the growth of the 
| is. ; - 

Leave the plants eight inches diſtant from one another, 
or thereabout. : had ot IF 


Carrots 


* "af 
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Carrots and Parſurfs. 8 
| The crops of carrots and parſneps nom demand particu- 


lar cares | 

They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let 
the plants, where they ſtand too thick, be thinned out to 
proper diſtances in due time ; for it is a great advantage to 
theſe plants, to allow them timely room to grow. © © 

Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or eight 
inches diſtance from plant to plant. | 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, let thoſe which 
are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame 
diſtance above-mentioned ; bur where the carrots are in- 
tended to be drawn while young, thin them only about four 
or five inches diſtance from one another at preſent, and 
when arrived to about half an inch ſize, may hin them by 
degrees for uſe, 43 N 


: Red Beet. 


The crop of red beet ſhould be thinned and cleared from 
_ Weeds, 
The ſeeds of theſe plants being ſometimes ſowed in drills, 


: . 
* 


ten inches or a foot aſunder, and where that method was = 


practiſed, you can now readily clear out the weeds and thin 
the plants ; obſerving-to thin them to ten or twelve inches 
diſtance in the rows, ſo that they may ſtand that diſtance 
every way from one another. * 8 4 
Alſo where the ſeed was ſown broad - caſt, ſo as the plants 
ſtand promiſcuouſly, they muſt likewiſe be cut out to the 
above diſtance, and the roots will grow to a large fize, 


ax 


White Sud Gries Bavk. 


White and green beet are cultivated only for their leaves, 
which are uſed in ſoups ; and ſometimes, when the leaves 
of the large white beeet are grown to a large ſize, they are 
by ſome ſtripped to the mid rib, which is alſo pore and 
ſlewed, and eaten like aſparagus. ' E rats 4 

. Theſe plants. muſt alſo be allowed good room to grow, 
for their leaves ſpread a great way; let them therefore be 
thinned to the ſame diſtance adviſed for the red beet. 


O 3 - Onions. 
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a Onions. 1 


% Clean the crops of onions, aud where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, let them now be properly thinned, _ 

This may be performed either by ſmall hoeing or hand; 
but the former is the moſt expeditious and effectual method 
for the benefit of the crops, being careful to thin the plants 
with great regularity, leaving the moſt promiſing thereof, 
From abour three to four or five inches diſtance in thoſe de- 
hgned for the full crop; obſerving the Portugal onions re- 
quire more reom than the other kinds. | 

But ſuch crops as are intended to be culled out gra- 
dually for uſe while young, need not be thinned but mo- 
derately, or only juſt where they grow in cluſters; and 

afterwards in drawivg them occafionally for uſe, thin them 
regularly, leaving a ſufficiency of the beſt plants to ſtand 
to bulb. 1 | 

THO plants ſhould be kept conſtantly yery free from 
weeds, | | 

Tor the particular manner of cleaning and thinning theſe 
Plants, fee the work of May. ; CS 


' 


. Leeks. 


Now tranſplant leeks; the plants will be grown to 2 

proper ſize for this purpoſe by the third or fourth week in 

© the month. | | | | 

They muſt be planted in an open ſpot of ground, in 

rows, eight or nine inches aſunder, and about fix inches 
from one another in the row, | 


4 


8B rocc oli. 


Prick out from the ſced-bed the young broccoli plants 
which were ſown in May. 

Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and 
Fake the ſurface even; then put in the plants three or four 
inches aſunder every way. Water them immediately, and 
repeat it occaſionally in dry weather. 

Let them remain in this bed about a month, or five or 
fix weeks, and then plant them out for good. 
Zo more broccoli ſeed. This ſowing ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week of the month ; that is, if 
to ſucceed the plants of thoſe ſown in May; but if none 
HP Was 


r 
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heads next February and March, &. 


in the beginning of lat month, or in April, ſhould now 
have a quantity thinned out from the ſeed-bed, and pricked 


weeks, by which time they will have acquired ſtrength, and 


tance as belo.v, 


them. | 8 99 


 tho'e which were pl :nted laſt month. 


latter end of the month. 


none better to eat. 


was then fown, it is moſt neceſſary to ſow ſome ia the firſt 
week in this month. 


Theſe: plants raiſed from this ſowing will produce good 


Bore-coles 


| The brown-cole, or bore. cole plants which were ſown 


into a nurſery bed. Set theſe plants four inches aſunder 
each way; and there let them grow about a month or five 


muſt then be planted out where they are to remain, the diſ- 

Likewiſe let a quantity of the forward bore-cole plants 
which were raiſed in March or April, be p'anted out finally 
to remain, in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and water 


Kidu- Bean. | $5 
Plant another crop of kidney-beans ; they will ſuccee 


Any of the dwarf kinds may till be planted any time in 
this month. But, in order to have a regular fupply, it 
will be proper to plant a crop in the firſt week; and let 
ſome more be planted about the twentieth, and towards the 


\ 


The climbing, or running kinds of kidney beans of any 
forts may alſo, where required, be planted noc. 

The beſt kinds of runners to plant at this time are, the 
white Dutch ſort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind ; theſe ſorts are exceeding good bearers, and 


Theſe running kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt or 
ſecond week of the month, if for a full erop; though they 
will ſucceed any time in this month, but the ſooner the 
better; and thoſe which are planted at this time will begin 
to bear in July, but more abundantly in Auguſt, and will 
con:inue till October, provided the weather proves any 
thing mild till that ſeaſon, | 

In planiing the different kinds of kiduey-beans, do not 
fail to allow each ſort room enough; that is, let drills eb 
opened for the-runuing * at leaſt three feet and a hal 

| d + Or 
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or four feet aſunder; and allow for the dwarf kinds two 


feet and a ha'f, or a yard diſtance between drill and diill, 


In planting ary kind of kidney-beans, it will now be 
proper, if the ground be very dry, to water the driils well 
before you put in the beans. This ſhould not be omitted 
in a dry t:me, as it will promote the free ſprouting of the 
beans, and they will riſe ſooner and more regu'arly. 
| Now draw ſome earth to the flems of the kidney-beans 

which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengtben the 
plants, and bring them forward greatly in their grou th. 
Likewiſe place ſticks, -or poles, &c. to the running kinds 
of kidney-beans, which were planted the beginning of May ; 
and let this be done in proper time. >: 
"This ſhovd be done as ſoon as the plants begin to ſend 
out their runners, for they will then catch the ticks rea- 


dily. | 
| Aſparagus. 

Aſparagus till continues in perfection: obſerving to cut 
or gather the buds, as directed laſt month, 
| Boe let it be remembered, it 18 adviſeable to terminate 
the general cutting for the year ſoon after the twenticth 
or twenty-fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will weaken 
the roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, the 
roots continue ſending up new ſhoots, though every time 
ſmaller ; and, if continued late in the ſeaſon, would greatly 
exhauſt themſelves, that the future produce next year, &c, 
would be di niniſhed in proportion. 

Before the aſparagus run up to ſtalks, you ſhould now 
clear the beds perfeAly from weeds ; for that wo. Kk cannot 


be fo readily done after the ſtalks have ſhot up to a great 


height. 


Great care ſhould now be taken to keep the aſparagus, 
Planted laſt ſpring, perfeRly clear ſrom weeds. 


And the young plants which were ſown in the ſprivg 
well no be up, and ſhould be carefully hand-weeded, 


Peas and Beaus. 


Peas may ſtill be ſowed, and you may alſo plant beans. 

__ . Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at this 
Seaſon, do not always ſucceed in bearing abundautly, it 

will, however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth 

the trial, to put in a few of each, at two or three different 
| | times 


— 
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times in this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove ſome- 
what moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a tole- 
-rable crop from them in Auguſt and September, at which 
time they will be a rarity. of 95 text. lens cant 
The beſt beans to plant now, are the ſmall kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, ſmall Spaniſh, long pads, 
mumford, mazagan, and the like kinds; I have gathered 
plentifully, from theſe ſorts at Michaelmag, .. 
But the large kind of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, & c. may 
fill be ſown ; and it will be alſo proper to ſow a few of the 
beſt kinds of hotſpur and dwarf peas, I 
_ Obſerve, that if the weather and ground be very dry, 
it will be proper to ſoak the peas and beans in water for a 
few hours. Let the water be taken from 'a pond or river, 
and let the ſeed lie therein eight or ten hours; then ſow or 
plant them, 6 1 e AIG! 
Let theſe late crops be ſowed and planted in the moiſteſt 
part of the ground, where convenient, but not in a ſha 
place, for in ſuch a fituation the plants would draw up, and 
come to nothing ; and remember to allow them ſufficient 
room between the rows, for much depends upon that at this 
time of ſowing. © © fs PAT T9 ob 
Top your beans which are now in bloſſom, obſerving the 
rules mentioned laſt month. | * 


Nor is the time to plant a full crops of favoys and cab-- 


bages for autumn and winter ſervice, | ogg ; 

Likewiſe plant our the red cabbages which were ſown in 
the ſpring, and they will be cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all theſe kinds, take opportunity of moiſt 
or ſhowery weather, if poſſible, which will be of conſider. 
able advantage; planting them in rows two feet and a half 
alunder, by two feet diſtance in each row; and if dry wen- 
ther, give water at planting, &. 3 kar ; 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from 
other crops,. or where there is a necetlity of making the 
molt of every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant the 
ſavoy and cabbage plants between rows of forward beans, 
and early cauliflowers, or ſuch like crops as ſtand diſtant in 
rows, and are ſoon to come off the ground, © © © 


Ls - 4 
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_  Soxving Cabbages and Colecvort. Ts 
You may now ſow cabbage-ſeed, of the ſugar-loaf, York- 
ſhire, and other — ating forts : the plants from this 
ſowing will produce fine young heads in September, Ot. 
ber, November, and December. 
Sow alſo, about the middle of the month, ſome of the 
above cabbage kinds to plant out for early autumn cole. 
Plant Pot-Herbs, and other Aromatic Plants. 


Plant out from the ſeed-bed, the young thyme, ſavory, 
ſweet marjoram, and hyſſop. FAGAN b 
\ The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if poſſible, 
in a ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and 
then put in the plants. re 2 + 
Plant them by line; ſetting them fix or eight inches 
aſunder every way, and water them. | 
Or ſome of theſe plants may be occaſionally planted in 


edgings, along the fides of any particular beds or borders, 


But when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, foy 
the feed in that order in the ſpring ; ſowing it in fmall drills, 
and fo permitting the plants to remain where thus ſown, 
Plant out alſo the borage, burnet, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and phyfical herbs 
that were ſown in the ſpring or laſt autumn, 

Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diſtance every way, 
But the borage ſucceeds beſt without tranſplanting ; only 
obſerving to thin the plants to about a foot diſtance every 
Way; and the marigolds may alſo be treated in the fame 
manner; bnt theſe will ſucceed well enough either way. 

Plant, where wanted, flips of ſage; take the young 
ſhoots of the year, and they will take root tolerably well, 
* in this month; plant them in a ſhady border. 

_ Theflipsor cuttings of thyme, ſavory, and hyflop, may 
alſo {till be planted — required; alſo cuttings of mint. 

Likewiſe plant, where required, flips, or cuttings of la- 
vender, and lavender · cotton, rue, roſemary ; and the like 
kind of plants, oof Hon | 5 

Let the above flips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
Gtvation ; and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 


H 


— 
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moderately watered: if this is done, not one in ten will | 


fail. ta! | 4 
3 Mint and other. Herbs, &c. 25 
Gather mint towards the end of this month, for drying? 
provided the plants are nearly of full growth, and begin- 
ping to flower; and alſo for thut purpoſe, gather all ſuch 


kind of phyſical plants as are now in flower. | 
. Theſe ſorts of plants ſhould be generally gathered when 


they begin to flower ; ſor they are then in the greateſt per- 


fection, and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes. 
They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread, 

or hung up in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the 

ſun, where they may dry. gently, Never lay theſe herbs 


in the ſun to dry; for that would exhauſt them too much 


and render them uſeleſs. | 
Cat  pepper-mint for diſtilling; and alſo ſ ear-mint 


penny-royal, and the like kinds. 1 
Theſe aud all other plants that are intended to be dif< 


4 


| tilled ſhould alſo be gathered for that purpoſe, when they, 


are arrived almoſt to ſull growth, and beginning to flower, 


as juſt above obſerved ; therefore, if they do not begin 


to flower this month, defer cutting them till net. 
But be ſure to cut them in a dry day ; and let the plants 


be alſo thoroughly dx. | 
Capficums, Love-Apples, and BAi l. 


Plant out capſicums, love- apples, and baſil, if not done 


laſt month; ſee the methods there directed; and chooſt 
ſhogery weather for planting them. | 
Watering in general. 

Water, in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants 
which have been lately planted out: this ſhould be duly 
performed till the plants have taken root. SET 

Scorzonera, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſley. 

Thin and clear from weeds, the crops of ſcorzonera, 
falſafy, ſkirrets, and large rooted-parſley ; which perform 
by hoe, cutting out the plants ſix inches diſtance ; and cur 
up all weeds. gps | | 2 


f 


Garlick and Shallets. 


Garlick and ſhallots, if required for early uſe,” ſome 
may be taken up. See Juz 22 
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Car doons. 


Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to re- 
main to blanch. CES | 

Theſe plants muſt be allowed a conſiderable ſpace of 
room to grow, and in order that they may be conveniently 
earthed up to the proper height. N 

Chooſe a ſpot of the beſt ground for them, in a free 
ſituation, and let this be very well dug; then put in the 
Plants in rows, allowing a yard and a half between the 
rows; and ſet the plants three feet and a half from one 
another in the row. You may either plant them on level 
ground, or may make ſhallow holes like a baſon, in the 
places where the plants are to ſtand, at the diſtance abore- 
mentioned; and ſo put one plant in each hole, Se 
Let them be watered as foon as planted, and at times, 
till they have taken root. 5 | | 
The reaſon” for ſetting the above plants at ſo great a 
diſiance from one another, is, as before ſaid, in order 
that you may be able to obtain a ſufficient quantity of 
earth between them, to land them up'to a due height for 
blanching : for when the plants arrive at their full growth, 
are between three and four feet high, they ſhould be 
earthed up almoſt to their tops, firſt tying the leaves of 
each plant cloſe together with hay or ſtraw-bands, 
But for the method of carthing them, ſee the wok of 
September and October. SY 2 
; Theſe plants are a ſpecies of artichoke, (Cynara) their 

leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks of the 
leaves only of the cardoons that are uſed ; which is prin- 
cipally in ſoup and for ſtewing, but they muſt fi: ſt be ren- 
dered perfectly white and tender, by landing up as above 
mentioned, otherwiſe would be intolerably buter, 


Ly 


Radiſbes and Spinach, 


Radiſhes and ſpinach may ſtill be ſowed at two or three 
different times this month, if a conſtant ſupply of theſe 
plants are required : chooſe an open ſpace of ground, and 
as ſoon as digged, fow the ſeed, each kind ſeparate, tread 
3hem down, and rake them in evenly, OF 
Thin and weed the crops of radiſſies and ſpinach, which 
were ſowed laſt month. . | 5 | 
: EE 


\ 
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Apricot-trees, &c. Ze 
HERE the apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, 
were not looked over, and put into proper order 
laſt month, it muſt now be done. T6679 od; | 
This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the month, 
and followed with the utmoſt diligence nll the whole is 
completed; for where theſe ttees are ſuffered to remain 
long in the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow 
into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove detrimental, 
in a great degree, to the trees, but would alſo very much 
retard the growth and ripening of theſe kinds of fruit, 
Therefore let theſe wall-trees be now, in general, gone 
over; taking good care to clear away all the ill grown and 
ill-placed ſhoots; for this will not only ſtrengthen but 
make more room, to train the uſeful ſhoots in a proper 
manner to the wall. 1 a „ 
That is, let all ſuch ſhoots as are very luxutiant in their 
growth, be, in general, diſplaced; and alſo, all the fore- 
right ſuoots, and all ſuch as are not well placed for train» 
ing in, muſt likewiſe be taken oft. 3 
Let them be taken off quite cloſe to the place from 
whence they are produced,  - OY 
But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe, trees, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of the beſt ſhoots for the purpoſe of bear- 
ing next year ; that is, leave all the regular and moderate 
growing fide and terminal ſhoots, that are any ways well 
ſituated, and can be conveniently laid in; and, at the fame 
time, let them all be laid in cloſe to the wall, in a neat 
manner. . . DES 7) 5 
Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots, for the reaſon men- 
tioned laſt month; but lay them in large and ſmall, at their 
full length, except ee n any particular 
ſhoot in a vacancy, to gain more wood, $4: Dy 
Let the ſhoots, in general, be leid, or nailed in, as re- 
gularly as can be; and take particular care to train them in 
ſuch a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade, 
in hot ſunny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall-fruit 
thrive much the beſt under a ſlight coverture of leaves: 


the leaves will alſo ſhelter the fruit ſomewhat from the cold 
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Thinning Mall. fruit. 
Thin the wall- fruit, where it is produced thick, and ill 
remaining too Cloſe upon the trees. | 
This is to be underſiood principally of apricots, peaches, 
and nt ctarines; and in thinning them, let the ſame rule 
be obſerved now, as that mentioned in the laſt month, of 


the ſame Kinds of fruit. 


- Apple trees. Sc. 

The apple, pear, plum and cherry- trees, both againſt 
walls and eſpaliers, will now have made firong ſhoots ; and 
where it was not done in May, it is now full time they 
were gone over, and properly regulated. Es I ode, 
Let thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from «ll uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary ſhoots of the year; that is to ſay, let all fin. - 
gularly luxuriant ſhoots, wherever they appear, be taken 
off cloſe; all foreight ſhoots muſt be alſo taken away; 
and alſo ſuch ſhoots as are produced in parts of the trees, 
where they cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as 
are abſolutely not wanted for a ſupply of wood, muſt all 
be difplaced; at the ſame time being careful to- retain 
a moderate ſupp!y of the beſt regular placed ſhoots 10 
train in, to chuſe from the winter pruning, by the rules 
explained below, viz. 6 | N 

T hat in ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of young 
wood, as in peaches, neCtarines, &c. which bear their 
fruit always upon the one year old ſhoots, and in conſe- 

gence thereof there is a neceſſity to leave every ſummer 
a general ſupply of young wood, in every part of the tree: 
for, as in apples, pears, plums, and cherries, their 
branches do not begin to bear all they are two or three, 
and ſome four or five years old; that is, the branhces of 
cherries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum 
and apple, two or three; but thoſe of the pear, are at 
teaſt three, but are ſometimes four or five years before 
they begin to bear; and when the ſaid branches of all theſe 
kinds have arrived to a fruitful ſtate, the ſame bearers con · 
tinue bearing more and more, for many years; ſo that, 
as above hinted, there is no occafion, after the trees are 


once furniſhed fully with bearing branches, to leave ſuch 
| ; | a general 
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a general and conſtant ſupply of young wood as in the 
trees above-mentioned z but, notwithſtanding, it will be 
proper to leave, in every tree, ſome of the belt grownrand 
well placed ſide ſhoots, and particularly in the moſt. vacant 
places, and towards the lower parts, together with. the 
leading one to each branch, if room: and this ſhould not 
no be omitted; for ſome of theſe will very probably be 
wanted to lay in to ſupply ſome place or other of the tree, 
in the winter pruning, TOES MELON 
And where there appears to be an abſolute want of 
wood, in any ore of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe, 
to leave, if poſſible, ſome good ſhoots in ſuch vacant parts, 


It is always the beſt method to leave in a moderate 


way, full enough of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon; they 
will be ready in caſe. they ſhould be wanted to fill up any 
vacancy, or to ſupply the place of old, uſeleſs, or dead 
wood, when you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots 
as are not wanted at that time, may then be very eaſily cut 
away; and there is nothing like having enough of proper 
young wood to chooſe from, at the principal pruging time. 

Let all the ſhoots which are now left be trained at 
their full length, and nailed, or otherwiſe faſtened up cloſe 
to the wall or eſpalier, in a regular manner all ſummer, 


Method to fill wacent Parts of Wall-trees with Branches, f 


At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve, that where 
there is any vacant ſpaces in any kind of wall, or efpalicr- 
trees, it is now a molt eligible time to prepare to furniſh 
them with the requiſite ſupply of wood in ſuch parts, the 
| fame year, by pinching or pruning ſhort ſome contiguous 
n ſhoots. 5 0 | 2 2 
7 For example, if two, three, or more branches may be 
wanted to fill the yacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a 
young ſhoot produced in or near that place, it will, in 
ſuch caſe, be proper in the firſt or ſecond week of the 
month to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four, 
or five eyes, according to their ſtrength ; and by this 
practice each ſhoot will ſend forth two or three, or 
perhaps four lateral ſhoots the fame ſeaſon, to fill the 
vasancy. ] 3 
The above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of the 
ſame ſeaſon may likewiſe be practiſed on young trees, to 
procure a ſupply of branches to form a heae. 
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"Examine new-planted fruit trees, that is, fuch as were 
anted laſt autumn, winter, or ſpring ; in particular 
"Nandard trees: ſee that they be well ſecured, ſo that they 
cannot be rocked about by the wind, to diſturb their roots. 
This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſuch 
ſtandard - trees which have tall ſtems and full heads; for it 
will evidently appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, 
will make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; likewiſe 
take care to keep the earth well clofed about the ſtems of 
new-planted trees, that the ſun, or wind, may not have 
acceſs that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 

Look to the young wall and eſpalier-trees, planted laſt 
autumn or ſpring, and which were headed down in the 
ſpring ; they will have made ſome ſtrong: ſhoots, and the 
- faid ſhoots ſhould now be nailed to the wall, both to train 
them timely in regular order, and to ſecure them from 
the power of the wind. ETD HTML DYES Is t 
Water muſt ftill be given in very dry weather, to new- 
planted trees but in particular to ſuch as were planted 


late in the ſpring. N [Pays 44 
| Fines. | 


The vines againſt the walls which were not looked over, 

and property regulated laſt month, will now require it very 
much. Y Wo» ey 7 ' 
_ _ _ Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 

ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to procure, at the proper 
ſeaſon, large and well-ripened grapes; for when the vines 
are permitted to run into diſorder, it is a great diſavan- 
-tage to the fruit, for the bunches of grapes will not only 
be ſmall, but will alſo be very irregular, and the grapes 
will ripen late; and, at beſt, will be ill taſted. 
Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gone over: and let them be thorough- 
ly cleared from all the uſeleſs ſhoots, as deſcribed laſt 
month, and then let all the uſeful ſhorts be immediately 
mailed in cloſe to the wall, in a regular and neat 
manner. "Eyes A pt 
- Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the laſt 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon 
them; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and riſe in 
parts of the wood where wanted, muſt likewiſe be leſt, * 

al 
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laid in cloſe ; but clear away all ſmall weak ſhoots in every 
pat : and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are barren, 
and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily 
trained in 64408 ee eee 
Thoſe vines which were looked over, and ordered in 

May, ſhould now be looked over agaan. | 
In doing this, obſerve to clear away all ſhoots whatever, 
that have been produced ſince laſt month; and be ſure to rub 
off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which riſe from the fides of the 
ſame ſummer ſhoots, and that of the old-wood. 


| ITE FOO Vineyar ds. | - : > 

The vineyard ſtill demands a good ſhare of attendance : 
the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into confuſion, for in 
preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs. f | 

Therefore let the bearing ſhoois be trained to the ſtakes, 
with ſome degree of regulariry, ſo that every ſhoot may 
enjoy the ſame benefit of the ſun and free air. At the ſame 
time diſplace all weak and ſtraggling ſhoots, and all ſuch as 
cannot be trained in proper to the ſtakes, 

Deſtroy weeds in the vineyard; this is alſo a very neceſ- 
ſoary work, for it is abſolutely a very great advantage to the 
growth and rimely ripening of the grapes, to keep the 
ground near the vines clean. . Bt 


7 


2 


4 


| | 'F Inne 
_ Budding, or Inoculating . „ > brig 
Budding or inoculating may be begun upon ſtone-frait, 
towards the latter end of the month, 5 a 
| The ſorts proper to begin upon, are the early kinds bf 
apricots, peaches, and nectatines. lt Res 16 
Cloudy weather beſt fuits this work; but if no ſuch 
weather happens, it will then be moſt proper to do it prinei- 
pally in a morning or evening. 
The proper flocks on which to bud the above kinds of 
fruit-trecs are principally thoſe of the plum, raiſed from 
the ſtoues of the fruit; and when two or three years old, 
are of a proper ſize to.bud upon ; or theſe ſtocks may be 
alſo raiſed from the fuckers of plum trees. See the work O 
Budding next month, for the different ſorts of ſtocks, and 
the work of February, where are directions for raiſing them, 
both from ſeed and ſuckers . 
he buds muſi be inſerted ane in a ſtock at about fix inches 
from * ground, if the tree is intended to be adwarf = 
the 


| Wh 
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the wall, &c. but for a ſtandard, the budding may be per. 


formed at the eight of three, four, five, or fix feet. 

But the manner of performing his operation is inſerted 

in iull, in the work of the nurſery, for 7%. 
5 7. STS IIS | os. - al 37 2 * 4K | 
eee. 
The ſtrawberry beds muſt now be duly fupplied, in dry { 


weather, with water. dot | 
The waterings ſhould, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginnniny till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal { 
crop of moſt kinds of ſtrawoerries will be about ſettiny, 
and ſwelling to their reſpective ſizes; and While the fruit 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhoald be encouraged, 
by keeping the earth in the beds always in a middling degree 
moiſt, and the advantage will plainly appear in the fize, az 
well as the quality of the fruit, . 
Planting Stagoberriet. | 


| Where bew plantations of ſtrawberries are - wanted, it Ml « 
will, about the middle; or latter end ot the month, bea 
"proper time to provide ſome” young plants for that pu - | 


fe. + [34-1 
Remember, however, to chooſe the young plants of the 
ſame year, which are formed at the joints of the runners, ; 
or rings, that iſſue from the ſides of the old plante. | 
In choolhi:g the plants, let them be taken from ſuch t 


ſtrawberry beds as bear well, and produce large fruit 

Chooſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt plants of the ſame-ſym- 
mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully vp 
with the roots. 

Trim the roots a little, and cut off the ſtrings or runtefs 
from each plant; then let them be immediately planted. 
But it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds or places where they are to remain ; but rather plant 

them into a nurſery - bed, in a ſhady ſituation ; a ſhady bor- 
der will a be proper place; there put in the plants about four 
inches aſunder; and, as ſoon as planted, gire a gentle 
| Watering to ſeitle the earth to their roots. | 
Tauere let them remain till September, or October; by Wl ? 
which time they will be ſtrong, and in fine order to 


vg 


_  - tranſplant, and are then to be planted out for good ; we ö 
| mu 


[of 
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muſt then be” planted a” foo or fifteeu inches” afunder 
every WA. " (1.23% 4144 

The above method of procuring Nrawberty place. at 
this ſea'on is. not commonly practiſed ; bur it is much the 
beſt way, for the plants will be much ſtronger and finer by 
September, than any that can be procured at ar time from 
the old beds, and will bear ſooner; 

Or for immediate bearers you may, i time in this 
month, plant out ſome of the young runner plants of the 
alpine, or prolific monthly ſtrawberry; they will beur fruit 
the ſame year, that is, they will bebe in Auguſt, Septem- 
ber, and October; and, in mild ſeaſons, this ſort of "ſtraws 
berry will bear ar! near mung eee t- are in A 


warm 91g; W 46035 


Enke C berries rom Bin 


ang up nets before early cherry. tree, aenihſt walls, 
to protect the fruit from ſparrows, and other devouring 
birds, 

| Likewiſe, where large nets can be conveniently drawn 
over the choicer kinds of ſtandard chmee, it wings, be 
cone * deginving of this month, FRE 


| Deſtroying Sail, TE 
-Deftroy Candle; look for them'in a morning ** evening 
and after ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, 


peach and N rer ent ; Sr (rr par greg vermin yum 
the fruits f1© -{ 125 
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The PLEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. | 


Tranſplanting Annuals,” 


row plant out all the hardier kinds of m—_ ee 
into the different parts of the garden where they are 
to remain. 

The ſorts proper to plant out now, are French and Afri- 
can marigolde, chry ſanthemume, perhcaria, the tree and 
purple amaranthuſes, and ſcabiouſ.s ; the egg plant, ſtra- 
monium, palma Chriſti, love apple, and the tobacco plant. 

Plant out alſo the ee of Peru; balſams, and capſi- 
cums; the China aſters, Tadian pinks, Chineſe e 

$o 
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bocks, mignionette, and ten week ſtocks, with the large 
convolyulus, and ſuch like ſorts; but the laſt generally 
ſucceeds beſt when ſown where it is to remain. 

- Obſerve, that all the above, and ſuch other annual 
plants, as are now to be tranſplanted, ſhould, if poſſible, 
removed in a ſhowery time. _ 

Let them be carefully taken up, with balls, or at leaſt, 
with as much earth as will re:dily hang about their roots; 
and in that manner plant them in the beds, borders, pow, 
or other parts of the garden. FS | 
As ſoon as planted, give every plant a little water; 
and in dry. weather repeat the watering occaſionally, till 
they bave all fairly taken root. | 

Obſerve, according as the larger kinds of theſe-plants ad. 
vance in height, to let them be properly ſupported with 


ſticks ; for the beauty of theſe ſorts depends greatly in being 


— 


neatly trained with upright ſlems, - 
© IS E535 OS : | = * 4 * 4 | 
The cocks-combs and tricolors, globes, double balſame, 


double ſtramoniums, and egg-plant, and ſuch other curious 


annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, placed in 
drawing- frames, or glaſs-caſes, will now need to be often 
refreſhed with water. 1 * 
Theſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in need 
of that article, at leaſt, three times a week; but give it io 
them moderately at each time. : 

The plants muſt alſo be allowed a good ſhare of freſh air 
every day ; and this muſt be aimittes to them by tilting up 
the lights two, three, or four inches, with props, or by ſlid- 
ing them a little way open. 

Mind, that according as ſuch of theſe plants which are 
now in drawing-frames, advance in height, to let the frame 
be RO OPEN. in the manner directed in the lalt 
RR | 14t 8 

The balſams that are in flower, and grown to any tolera- 
ble fize, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch like, s 
are pretty ſirong, may be brought into the open air, in the 
laſt week in this month; but if not arrived by that time toa 
proper ſize required, let them remain a week or two loa- 


"IE | 
ON | Hardy 


E e ie 


If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders re- 


main too thick, let them now be thinned in the order 
directed laſt month, and give water. | 
May ſtill ſow ſome quick flowering annuals to blow in au- 
tumn, ſuch- as ten week ſtocks, candy-tufr, virgin-ſtock, 
mignionette, &c. | een : * | 
Tulips, Crown Imperials, Tonquils, SS. 
Tulips will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and their. 
leaves will be decayed ; it is then proper time to take up the 
roots where intended, and to ſeparate the off- ſets.  - 4 
Let this be done 1a dry weather; and as ſoon as they are. 
taken up out of the ground, ſpread them upon mats in the 
ſhade to dr 7. . | „ 
When they are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat har- 
dened, let them be very well cleancd, and ſeparate all the 
off. ſets from the large roots; and then put up each fort ſe- 
parately, in bags, or boxes, till September, October, or 
November ; at which time plant them again. 


os. 


* 


Take up alſo, where it is intended, the roots of crown 
imperials, narciſſuſes, and jonquils, fritillarias, ſnow-d 
roots, and the roots of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other bul- 


bous roots as have done blowing, and whoſe leaves decay, 


and which ſhall feem neceſſary to be taken up, agreeable to 
the hints given laſt month, of the utility of raking up bub. 
bous roots ſoon after they have done flowering, .. | ö 

Let them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated from the in- 


creaſed 1 ; that is, from the ſmall roots, commonly cal- 


led off-fets ; and theſe, afier another year's growth, will 
alſo produce flowers : when the off-ſcts are taken off, let the 
roots be ſpread thin, each ſort ſeparately, upon mats to dry; 
when that is effected, part the off-ſets from the principal 
roots, and let the whole be cleaned, and put up till the ſea» 
ſon for planting, which may be done any time in October, 


November, and beginning of December, in open, mild, 
dry weather; but you may plant the ſmall off-ſers a month 


or two ſooner, or directly, in beds. | 
This is alſo a proper time to tranſplant bulbous roots 
on have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are on the 
cays | 
T 1 is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks and leaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away 
from the main roots; then prepare and dig the re 
mat} © When 
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when that is done, the principal roots may, if thought con. 
venient, be immediately. plantcd again in the places where 
they are to blow. | 


as the c-pital varieties of _ tulips, hyacinths, &c. ſhould 


generally be taken up annually ſoon after they have done 


flowering, both in order to ſeparate the off-ſets, and to 
nex-prepare the beds; and the moſt proper time for this 
is ſhortly after their flowering is paſt, when the leaves 
and ſtalks decay; for as then the bulbs ceaſe growing, 
draw. no nouriſhment, and being in an inactive ſtate, is 
moſt certainly the only eligible time to remove bulbous 
roots, either for keeping out of ground ſeveral months, or 
to plant again ſoon after. Fane” 

The common forts of bulbous roots, when taken up and 
parted from the off-ſets, may then either be planted again 


directly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 


pur in boxes, and kept three, four, or fice manths. {4 
But the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, 
ſh>uld be kept above ground till, about Michaelmas time, 
or a month longer: for they will ſhoot much ſtronger, and 
produce larger flowers than the roots that are in the ground 
all ſummer. FFV YO On EO 
And alſo the crown imperials, orange lilies, narciſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, *. yo and the like, that are taken up at 
the decay of the l:aves, will ikewife bear to be kept above 
gound ſeveral months, N i 


_ Guernſey Lily Roots, 
Tranſplant Guernſ-y and Belladona lily-roots ; the 
leaves will now be detayed, which is the proper time tore- 
move them. 50 
But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in two 
or three years, eſpecially the Guernſev lily, which is then 
moſt neceflary to be done, to ſeparate them from the in- 
creaſed” parts, or off ſets; and by taking them up, and 


parting them, and then planting them into a new dug bed, 


or {ingly in pots of new compoſt, it will encourage them 
greatly, and they will ſhoot and flower much ſtronger. |, 
The off-ſers ſhould alſo be planted in a bed, or pots, or 


boxes by themſelve, and will be ſtrong enough to flower in 
two or three years, N 


4 


fandy carth. 


© Theſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, or pots of light 


5 They 


All bulbous roots, of the choicer kinds particularly, ſuch 


5 / 
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They commonly flower in September and October; at 
which time, thoſe in beds, ſhould be ſheltered occaſionally, 
in very wet and ſtormy weather, either with a frame and 
glaſſes, or a covering of hoops and mats; and thoſe in pots: 
may be placed in a gteen-houſe, or a frame, &c. 

And during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots wherein 
the roots are depoſited, ſhould be ſheltered with a frame and 
glaſſes, or the pots, &c. removed into a green-houſe, as: 
above adviſed, in their flowering ſtate, 1% H 


Nanunculus and Anemone Roots, 


The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt flower- 
ing, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, be 
taken out of the ground. | P u 

] here is a great deal of care required in taking up theſe 
roots; it ſhould be done in a dry day, and when the ground 
P is alſo pretty dry ; or, for the greater certainty of nding 

| all the roots, and their ſmall off-ſetz, may fift all rhe earth 
of the bed as deep as they are planted, paring it up neatly 
an equal depth, and fo ſearch for the roots among the little 
lumps of earth and tones that remain in the ſieve; And, 
when taken up, ſpread them to dry, rather out of the full 
ſun, and ſecure from wet. Tel 1 

When properly dried and cleaned, put tham up in boxes, 
and place them in à dry room, till the time for planting 
e then again in autumn and ipring. | 


— 


7 


rr er ww ww 
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1 Hyacinth Roots. 


If any of the early flowering curious hyaciath roots, 
which were out of bloom laſt month. were then takeng up, 
. and laid ſideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and 
harden, they will now be in proper order to be taken up 
d and houſed, : | 
n 


Take them up in adry day, and clean them; then! ſpbead 


1 


7 them upon mats in a dry place for a few days; and put them 
d MW vp in cloſe and dry boxes, till Seprember or October, &. 
, then plant them again. | | | Oy 
n When hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds ſtill re- 
; main in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken 
: Up in the beginning of the month, or when their leaves 
ecay. | PRESS Cages hes 
t | Management of Autumnal Flowering Bulbs. 
: The beginning or middle of this month you may ſtill take 
2 VP» 
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up, or tranſplant moſt kinds of bulbous roots as blow in 


autumn, - ; +484 | $ FSR 

In particular, colchicums, autumnal-crocuſes, and nar. 
ciſſus, and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or tube. 
rous roots, whoſe leaves are decayed, and the roots not in a 
growing ſtate. 

| When the roots are taken up, let all the off-ſets be taken 
away; the roots may then be planted: again direaly, or 
may be kept out of the ground ſome time; but not longer 
than the end of July, or till the firſt or ſecond week in Ay. 
guſt ; becauſe, it kept longer out of the ground, they will 
not blow with any tolerable degree of ſtrength in autumn, 
- Tranſplant cyclamens ; the leaves are now decayed ; that 

it, take up the roots and part the off-ſets, if any; then new. 
prepare the mould, and plant them again. 

Theſe roots may be planted either in pots, or in a bed in 
the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, the root 
ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if planted in 
a more open ſituation, they will not flower well, and beſides 
the roots will he apt to ſuffer in winter, | 

But when theſe roots are planted in pofs, they may be 
moved into a green-houſe, or placed under a garden frame 
in winter. | | 

This plant generally begins to flower in February or 
March, and ſome in autumn and winter. | 


Propagate fibrous-rooted Plants. 


Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by planting 
cutrings of the young flower- ſtalks. 
By this method, the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychnidens, 
and ſeveral others of the like perennial plants, may be in- 
creaſed. | | 5 
The method of preparing the cuttings, and planting them 
is this. | | 
Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower-ſtems be cut off cloſe to 
the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths of three or 
Four joints each; plant them about four inches aſunder, in a 
ſhady border, -putting two joints. of the cuttings ivto the 
ground, and water them as ſoon as planted. 1 
It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe with 
hand-glafſes; for this will greatly promote their taking 
129-451 0 - N Tranſ 
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Tranſplant Seedling Perennials and Biennials. 


Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds the wall-flowers, ſtock 
July-flowers, ſweet-williams, and columbinez, &c. Which 
were ſown in March or April. | 5 

They muſt now be planted into nuiſery-beds, about 
fx inches aſunder ; 7 give them a good watering, to 
ſettle the earth properly about their roots. 

The plants are to remain in this bed till autumn or 
ſpring, and are then to be planted out for good, into the 
borders or places where they are to remain. Though, as 
to the flocks in particular, they having long naked roots, 
it is adviſeable to plant them at once where they are to 
remain, in beds, borders, pots, &c, 

Tranſplant alſo the holly-Hocks, tree - primroſe, ſox- 


gloves, and pyramidal campanulas, Canterbury bells, and | 


Greek val: rian, fingle roſe-campion, rockets, ſcarlet 
lychnis, and ſuch other perennial and biennial plants as 
were ſown two or three months ago. | 

Theſe muſt alſo be planted about fix inches a-part, in 
nurſery beds, there to remain tilt September or October; 
by which time they will make ſtrong and handſome plants; 


and are then to be taken up and planted out where they 


are to remain to flower, _ 
They will all flower next ſummer, and will make a 


beautifol appearance, provided they ate properly placed 
in different parts of the garden. | 


. 


Care of Blowing Carnations, 


Take care of the choice ſtage carnations; ſome of the 
forwardeſt will probably, rowards the latter end of th 
month, begin to break their flower pods for flowering, 
which time ſuch as are required to blow in the utmoſt 

perfection, muſt be wel! attended. 0 
One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, 
is to have it open regularly; but this the larger burſter 
flowers will not always do, without the help of an ingenious 
hand, and therefore in the capital varieties of theſe or other 
Choice carnations, that in order to favour the equal opening 
of the flower pod, and more regular expanſion of the petals, 


in ſuch flowers particularly which diſcover a tendency. 


to burſt open 3 may carefully flit the pod or 
lower, cut a litle way renn the oppoſite ſide, 
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in two or three different parts, ſu as to promote the flower 
ſprealing regularly each way round. 
This ſhould be done juit as the flower begins to break 


the pod, with a ſw-all pair of narrow - pointed ſciffars, cut. 


ting the pod therewith, a little way down from each notch 
or indenring at the top, 

But take good care not to cut the pod too deep at fir}, 
but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a 
day or two af:er, if that is not ſufficient, cut it down a 
litile more. : 15 | 

But in doing this, take care to leave ſo much of the 
bottom of the pod entire as will anſwer the purpoſe. of 
keeping all the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly toge- 
ther. i : ARS 

Remember that the capital carnation plants -in pots, 
which you defign for ſtage flowers, ſhould, if not done in 
May, be now placed upon the ſtage ; but the top of the 
ſtage muſt not be covered until the flowers are open, and 
then the cover muſt be conſtantly kept on, to defend them 
from the fiercer ſun, and from heavy rains. See 7uly. 

The pots mult be pretty often watered ; they will re- 
quire it, at leaſt, three times a week. The rule is, to 
keep the earth always moderately moiſt. | | 

Likewiſe, let the flower-ſtalks of theſe plants, as they 
riſe in height, be neutly tied up to the ſticks. The ſlalk 
ſhould be tied in ſeveral places, bringing it to touch the 
ſtick ; but do not vie it too ſtrait. | | 


P lanting Carnations a Pink Seedlings. 


The carnation plants and pinks, raiſed this year from 


removed from the ſeed-bed into a nurſery-bed. 

Prepare for that purpoſe a bed or two of good earth, 
three fret and a half wide, break the clods well, and rake 
the ſurfice of each bed even. 1 a 

Is each bed, put in hx rows of plants by line, pla ing 
them fix inches aſunder in the row, Water them yently 
as ſoon us planted ; and in dry weather repeat the warerings 


at lealt once every two. days, till they have taken g od 


roct. g 
In ten or twelre weeks time, they ſhovld be removed 


again into another bed; they are then io be planted a foot 
; aſunder 


. 5 


ſeed, will be ready, by the middle of the month, to be 
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under each way. Some of them may alſo, at that time, 
be planted out into the borders among other plants, . 
They will all flower next year, and, when in flower, 
hould be examined with good attention: for out of the 
whole, there wül no doubt be fome new, and alſo very 
flowers, and theſe are to be then increafed by layers, 
pipings or cuttings, flips, &c. according to the general 
method : laying and piping is a ſure method to pro- 
pagate the ſorts you deſire; for the layers, &c. raifed this 
year, will flower next ſummer, and produce the ſame flower 
in every ſhape and character as that of the mother plant, 
but it is not ſo with the ſeedlings , for if you ſow the ſeed - 
of the fineſt carnation, or pink, &c. it is probable you will 
not obtain one flower in return like the original, nor per- 
haps any that can be reckoned very good flowers, fo va - 
riable are they from ſeed; and, on the contrary, there 
will ſometimes, as above ſaid, come many new and va- 
luable flowers from ſeed ; fo thut ſowing ſome ſeed every 
year, is the only way to obtain new varieties : and-theſe 
enereaſed and continued the ſame by layers and pipings, &c. > - 
23 above remarked, and as directed belo ß. | 


Laying Carnations. 


Propagate carnations by layers,” This work is generally 
begun about the middle of this, and continued, according 
33 the plants are fit, till the end of next month; obſerviag, 
the proper parts for liying, are principally the young ſhouts. 
of te ſame year, when about five or fix inches long, or but 
little more. | | BY N 

The general method of performing the operation of 
laying the plants is this. 2 | 
la the firſt place, provideſome rich light earth, in a wheel-. 
barrow or baſket, and a parcel of ſmall hooked ſticks, or 
pegs, together with a ſhirp penknife. 5 Fo 
Having theſe ready, clear away the weeds, and any 
litter about the plants; then ſlir the ſurface of the earth. 
a Intle; and then lay thereon as much of the earth our of 
the wheel-harrow, &c. as Will raiſe the ſurface round each 
plant to a conveuient height, fo as to receive ihe ſhouts or 
layers read ly, - ae T7 15 5 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoots in 
"er for laying, © They muſt be prepared in the follewing 


manner: 185 "24 7 
P 2 Pull 
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Poll off the leaves on the lower part of the ſhoot ; but 
let thoſe which grow uphn the head of the ſhoot rem.in; 
only cut two inches, or thereabout, off their tops; then, 
about the middle of the ſhoot, fix upon a joint, and placing 
the knife on the under fide of it, ſlit the ſhoot from that 
joint rather more than half way up towards the next abore, 

Then make an opening in the earth, and lay therein 
the ſtem and flirt part of the ſhoot, with the top an inch or 
two out of thc earth, and ſecure it there with one of the. 
hooked ſticks. Mind to raiſe the top of the ſhoot geutly 
upward, ſo as to make the head of it ſtand as upright ag 
poſſible, and fo as the gafh or ſlit at bottom may keep open; 
then cover up the body of the ſhoot with more of the ſame 
mould; and in that manner proceed, laying all the ſhuots 
of each plant or ſtool, till the whole are layed, 

As ſoun as all the ſhoots belonging to one plarit are 
layed, give them a gentle watering, which will ſeitle the 
earth regularly about all the layers. | 

The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often re. 
peated; but let it be done with moderation, and always 
lightly, ſo as not to diſturb or waſh the earth from the 
layers. [21 

In fix weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will be finely 
rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old roots and 
planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 
nurſery-beds, there to remain till October; at which time 
par: may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted in the flower borders; and ſome of the princi- 

al forts plant in ſmall pots; and the others may remain 
in the nurfery-beds all winter: and in which ſeaſon ſome 
of the choicer ſorts in pots may be placed in garden frames, 
or where they my be protected in time of hard froſt, ſnows, 
&c. and in the latter end of February, or in March, are 
to be finally tranſplanted, ſome into large pots, and the relt 
into the borders, &c. | | 

They will all flower in good perfection next ſummer, 
and afford a ſupply of liyers for further increafe, 


Double &xvect-auilliams and Pinks. a | 


Double ſweet-williams and pinks may alſo be encreaſed 
by laying down the young ſhoots as above. 

The fhoors of thoſe plants will be ready for laying to- 
wards the latter end of the month; and are to be prepared 
and layed in the fame manner as the carnations. The 


oo 7 
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The layers of carnatione, pinks, double ſweet-wilſiams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer. 


Propagating Pinks and Q arnations, by P iþings or Cuttingts 


Propagate al'o pinks and carnations, by cuttings or pip- 
ings of the young ſhoots, which is a neat and expeditious 
method of propagation, and is more peculiarly adapted 
for pinks ; and by which they may be very quickly raiſed 
in great abundance, as is the practice of the-London gar- 


deners, who raiſe great quantities annually of all the ca- 


pital forts. *or market. | N 

The operation is commonly called piping, and 1s per- 
formed as follows : | | 
About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots for. this 
operation ; however, any time between the middle of June 
and end of july, the cuttings may be taken off, obſerving 
you are to take only the upper, young, tender part of 
each ſhoot ; and if the piping or cutting hath, when taken 
off, two or three joints, it is ſuſficient ; either take them off 
with a knife, cutting them cloſe below a joint; other- 
wiſe take them off with the hand only ; the method 
is this: take the head of the ſhoot between the end; 
of your fingers and thumb cf one hand, and with the other 
hold the lower part of the ſhoot ; then pulling the head of 
the ſhoot gently, it will readily part and come out of 11s 
ſocket, about the third joint from the top; hence it is ca'l-d 
piping. Or you may detach them more expeditiouſly with 
a knife, cutting them off about the third joint. 

Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimme a 
pretty ſhort, and if the Yah of he piping or cutting ap- 


pears ragged, cut that even; they mult be then immedi- 


ately planted in a bed, or in pots of light rich earth, 

The earth muſt be broken very fine, and the, ſurface - 
made very ſmooth ; then, taking the cuttings one by one 
b.tween the finger and thumb, thruſt them gently near 
hilt-way into the earth, put them about an inch, or an 
Inch and a half, diſtant from one another; mind in plant- 
Ing, to make no hole to receive the cutting, but only 
thruſt the end gently into the earth, which will make way 
toriifelf ; and as ſoon as a quantity is planted, give imme- 
diately a gentle watering, to ſettle the earth about them 


cloſely, . 
P 3 "ne 
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ben if theſe pipings were to be covered cloſely with 
hand-gl-ofles, it would be a great advantage; it would make 
them take root 3 free, a1d they would be fit to tranſ. 
plant ſooner by a fortvight or three weeks than thoſe that 
are fully expoſed.. | 
Let them be ſhaded from the ſun from about nine or ten 
in the morning, till three or four in the evening, 
They muſt be frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to 
keep the earth a little moiſt, and no m re. 
Note, pinks may be propagated by flips 5 but theſe 

ſhould be planied in Mach, April, or May, chooſing ſuch 
lips as are not more than tive or fix inches long, flip them 
off cloſe to the bot om, and inſert them into the ground, 
within an iuch and a half of their tops, and water them, 
See the ſpring months. 8 


— 


Support Plowering-plants. 


Continue: to ſupport with flicks all the tall growing 
planis, according as they grow up and require it. 
This work ſhould be duly attended to, tor there is none 
more neceſſary, and nothing lcoks better than to ſee all the 

plants ſtanding firmly in their places, and neatly trained in 
an upright growth. B | 

Likewiſe to climbing plants, give proper ſupport of ticks, 
&c, tor they will now require that aſſilance. 


Tr: mming and ordering Flower-plants. 


Go round now and then among the perennial and bien- 
nial plants, that are now flowerinę, and ſuch as are till to 
come into flower, and trim tuch of them as want it, 

That is, cut off all ſirageling, broken, and decayed 
ſuoots; and, where ragged or dead leaves appear, pull 
theſe off allo. 52 
Examine ſuch plants as branch out ſo as to farm heads. 
They ſhould be ſomewhat afliſted in their own way ; that 
is 10 ſay, let all ſhoots thut riſe from the main ſtem ſtiag- 
oling near the-ground be cut off cloſe : and any ſhoo's from 
the head, that advance in a ſha; pling manner from all the 
reſt, ſhouid alſo be reduced to orde:. ; 

' Many of the annual plants ſhould be treated in th 
manner; in j:articular the African and French marigolds 
and a'fo the chty ſanthemums; and ſuch other pla ts 4 
branch out in the like manner. | b 13 
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the plant; and clear the plants from dead lr aves. 
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For, by training theſe plants with a clean ſingle ſtem, ſix 
or eight inches high, or more, they will form handſome 
a*d regular heads; an will produce much larger and fuller 


flowers than if ſuff-1ed to branch quite from the bottom. 


Cut down the flower-ftems of all ſuch perennial plants as 


are paſt flowering. _ 
In doing this, let the ſtems be cut off cloſe to the head of 


$ 


But where i is intended to ſave ſcels from any of tlie 


perennial or biennial plants that preduce ſuch, it will be 


proper to leave, for that purpoſe, on:y fume of the principal 
flowering ſtems, cutting off all ſuch as are weak and firag- 
oling. i 
Cut Box Edgings. 1 
Cut box edgings : about the middle of the month is the 
proper time to begin that work, It ſhould be done id moiſt 
weather, or ſoon aſter rain, otherwiſe if done iu het dry 
weather, are apt to become brown and unſightly. 
Theſe edgings ſhould be cut very neat; they ſhould: not 
be ſuffered to grow higher than three inches, or thereabout, 
nor much broader than two. Shae 6:16) G 
Where the edyings of box are kept to near that ſize, they 
look exceeding neat ; but where permitted to grow to five 
or {ix inches, or more, in height, aud perhaps as much in 
breadth, they then have a very clumſy appearance. 


Clearing the Borders from Weeds, & Co 


The borders in general of this garden ſhould now be kept 
remark ibly neac;-ler no ſort of litter be ſeen upon them, 
and keep them very clear from ves. 

This (ould be conſlantly attended to, never permitiing 
we: ds to remain upon any of the borders, eſpecially thole 
near walks ; but when weeds appear thereon, let it be always 
a rule to deſtroy them when young, e ther by hand or hoe, 
Let the hoe be uſed in dry days, cutting the weeds up clean 
within the ſurface ; then let the borders be neatly raked. 


Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs 


The clumps or quarters that are plin'ed with flowering- 
firubs, or evergreent, ſhould alſo be kept excceding neat 
and free from weeds. eee 


* . 
6 " 


Examine the evergreens and flowering ſhrubs : where 
any have made remarkable ſtrong diſorderly ſhoots, they 
mould have the ſaid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut- 
ting them cloſe, or ſhortening, as it ſhall ſeem molt proper, 
{o as to preſerve a moderate regularity in the heads, 


N at. ri AZ 4. 


Late planted ſhrubs of erery kind ſhculd ſtil} be now and 
then watered in dry weather, likewiſe all the new- planted 
annuals, and the ſeedling biennials and percnnials lately 

lanted. | | 
; Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of double rock. 
ets, roſe campion, catch fly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychnis, 
and double ſweet-wilitams ; and a:l other plants that are 
contained in pots. 

They will want water at leaſt three times a week, but in 
particular the ſmall pots; for theſe, containing but a {mall 
portion of earth, will conſequently require to be often re. 
f.eſted with water, | | | 
__ Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots be now 
and then ſlirred to a little depth; for this will not only ap- 

. pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plants. 
Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the feed- 
Ing zuriculas and polyanthufes, and alſo to all other ſmall 
young ſeedling plants. i FO, 


Auricula Plants. 


The auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it was not done 
laſt month, be now placed upon a ſhady border to remain all 
ſummer. | 
The pots muſt, in dry weather, be often watered ; the 
yu kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from 
* . 


| 


Mow Grafs Walks and Lawns, © 


_ Mow graſs walks and lawns duly according as they wan 
it. £O 
Let them be mown gererally about once a week or fort- 
night; and if this be done in a complete and neat manner, 
it will, even in a moiſt ſeaſon, keep almoſt any walks ot 
other pieces of graſs in to!erable good order. 

The edges of graſs walks end lawns ſhould alſo be kept 
-cut very cloſe and even, for this will add greatly to the 
beauty and neatneſs of them, 


Gravel 


. | 
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+ Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept ex- 
tremely neat and clean, and frequently rolle. 

Let all lirge weeds in theſe walks be cleanly picked out, 
and ſweep the ſurface occaſionally, to clear offall looſe lit- 
ter; and let the principal walks be rolled at leaſt once or 
twice a week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But a good iron 
roller for that work, is not only much eaſier tor men to 
draw along, but will alſo make the ſurface of the gravel 
appear much ſmoother than any other. | 


- Clip Hedges, &c. 


It is now time to, begin to clip hedges, &c. towards the 
middle or latter end of this month, where it is required to 
have them kept in the neateſt order, as ſeveral forts will have 
ſhot out conſiderably, and want trimming ; but remarking, 


thoſe. cut now, will require clipping again the beginaing of = 


Auguſt, See Fuly and Auguſt, 
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Tnoculate Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarincs. 


DEO IN to inoculate apricots, and alſo the early kinds 
D of peaches and nectarines. This work may be begun 
towards the latter end of this month. RY 

The above trees generally ſucceed beſt when budded upon 
plum-ſtocks, which have been previoully raiſed from ſtoues 
of the fruit, or ſuckers from the roots of plum-rrees ; and 
when they are two or three years old, they will be of a 
phe ſixe for budding. IN 

Mind that the cuttings from which the buds are to be 
taken, be cut from healthy trees; and ſuch as ſhoot 
' moderately fre. | 2 

The m:thod of performing this work may be ſeen in the 
work of next month, in the article Nur/erys 

Manages 


Ps 
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* Management of Trees which avere Bud led laſt year, 


Examine the- trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; the 

beds will nos have made ſtrong ſhoots, and probably ſome 
of the molt vigorous will require ſupport. 
In that caſe, provide ſome ſticks about two or three feet 
long for dwarf trees, and longer in proportion for ſtand. 
ards ; drive one dow: by each dwarf tree that has made à 
vigorous ſhoot, and in flandards they may be tied to their 
fiems above ; then tie the bud ſhoots to the ſakes at two dif. 
ferent places, and this will prevent their being broken or | 
ſep.rated from the Rock by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the aboye young 
trees from full heads as expeditious as poſhble, you may 
now, early in this month, to ſuch as are intended for walls 
ar eſpaliers, pinch or prune the young ſhoots from the bud, 
to four, fixe, or lix inches, and they will ſoon put forth 
three or four lateral ſhoots the ſame year, near the: ſtock, in 
the proper place to commence the firſt tarmation of a wall 
and eſpalſer tiees; it may alſo de practiſed eee to 
flancards. 


Gr 450 Trees . 


Look alſo to the grafts ; and, where any have made vi- 
orous ſhoots, Ie: ſome lakes be driven ino the ground, 
aud then let the 1 ſnhoots he tied up ou to theme 


Tnoculate Roſes. [ 


Inoculate roſes ; this is often practiſed upon ſome of the 
curious ſorts, which cannot be increaſed by the general me- 
thod ; that is, by fuckers from the root; for there are ſome 
kinds of roſes that produce no ſuckers. 

Therefore, where an increaſe of fuch kinds ts wanted, i 
muſt be produced by inoculation ; and this 1s the an propes 
time to do it. 

They muſt be budded upon ſome of the common coſe · 
ſtocks, but the beſt ſtocks are the Frankfort roſe and the 


damaſk kinds. 


Propagate hardy Exotic Trees, &c. 

Make layers in the young wood of the hard- wooded or 
other exotic trees and flirube, OY the evergreen 
kiads f 


But 
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But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth that are now to be layed, Therefore, hav- 
ing fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches as are furniſhed 
well with young wood be brought. down gently to the 
ground, and ſecured there with hooked ſlicks; then let 
all the young ſhoots on each branch be layed, covering 
them three or four inches deep with earth,” leaving at 
leaſt two or there inches of the top of each ſhoot out of 
the ground. ; | | B05 £2408 

They muſt be watered in dry weather, that the earth 
about the layers may be kept always a little moiſt in a 
middling degree; and many of the layers will be well 
roned by Michaelmas, and fit for tranſplantation. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, you may 
propagate almoſt any trees or ſhrubs ; but is chiefly for 
the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens, or others which do 
not put out roots freely from older (hoo s or branches; 
for, in the com non ſoft-wooded kinds, the general ſeaſon 
for laying them is, either in autumn, after Michaclmass, 
or in February or March; chookng at theſe times” the 
preceding ſummer's ſhoots. . ein 265m 
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| Watering Seedling Plau. 


Give water in dry weather to the beds of all the more 
tender or choice ſmall young ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, 
This ſhould be particularly practiſed on the beds of 
feedl og young cedars, . cypreſs, pints, firs, and junipers : 
alio to bays, and hoilies, evergreen. oaks, and arbutus; 
and to all other ſmali evergrercn ſeedling plants, as alſo of 
the more curious or tender deciduous kinds, as well as to 
thole of the herbaceous tribe, tos HI SS 
But in watering. theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken; that is, do not water them too hatlily or heavy, 
leit you waſh the earth away from their roots, which are 
| yet but very ſmall and tender. Two-or three moderate 
waterings in a weck will be enough, and the exening is 


the proper time to do that work, 


% 
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Shade Seedling Plants, 


The beds of ſmall young tender ſeedling plants ſhould 
alſo be ſhaded in very hot days from the ſun ; but in par- 
ticular the tenderer kinds of exotics, both ſeveral of the 
choicer exergreens and deciduous trees and ſhrub kinds, 
and to ſome of the more delicate herbaceous plants, 

But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, nor yet too long 
at a time: for that would draw the plants up weak, and 
make them too tender. The proper time is from about 
tleven to two or three o'clock, or thereabout. 


Meding young Plants, ec. 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed-beds of young plants 
of every kind; for weeds will at this time rife as faſt as in 
April and May, and n6 labour ſhould be fpared-to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large; but, above all, in 
© the ſeed-beds of {m.ll young plants; for there they are 
moſt liable to do the gieateſt damage. N 


W. atering new- Planted 7 Fee 


Water the choiceſt ſorts of new-planted trees and ſhrubs; 
that is, ſuch as wee planted late in the ſpring, I hey 
mould, where time would permit, be ow in dry 
weather, about once a week, all this month. | 
Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to 
the choiceſt evergreens which were tranſplanted in March 
and April, and frequently to all plants in pots. 
Likewiſe, let fome muleh be kept upon the furface of 
the ground, about the choiceſt kinds of new-planted trees 
and fhrubs, where the ground lies open to the ſcorching 
- ſun and drying winds; for this is certainly of very great 
fervice, It will nor only fave ſome trouble in watering, 
by its preſerving the moiſture longer in the earth, but it 
will alſo protect the roots from the drying winds and ſun; 
by which means the plants will be able to ſhoot with more 
vigour, both at root and top. | 
Obſerve, therefore, that where the mulch laid ſome 
time ſince for the protection of the above kinds is much 
walled, let ſome frefli be added, 


Tranſplanting 
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Tranſplanting Seedling Pines and Firs. 


In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of the 
young pines which were raiſed this ſeaſon from ſeed, - 
This muſt not be done till the laſt week in the month; 
for the plants will not be fit to bear removal till about that 
time, and it ſhould be performed only in ſhowery weather, 

a Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad, and 
prick the young plants therein about three inches aſunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. OF. 

I hey muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed; and every funny day let mats be drawn over the 
hoops about tea o'clock, and taken off again about three or 
four. 5 

Where this is duly practiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
root ; and thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeaſon will 
get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to enable them to endure the 
winter's cold better than if they were to remain in the 
ſeed-bed. „ 
But the pricking out theſe plants at this ſeaſon, is only 
NR POSE where the plants ſtand very cloſe in the 
| ſeed- be . FS; : 


/ 


THE GrRrEEn-Hovuss. . 
RING out all ſuch plants as are till remaining in the 
green-houſe, the beginning of the month, except the 
more tender ſucculent kinds, which generally tet remain 
till the middle or latter end, | 230 
When the plants are all brought out, let them be imme. 
diately cleared from dead or decaytd leaves, and cut out all 
broken branches and dead wood, | | 
Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be ſtirred; 
and, where it was not done in the former months, let a lit- | 
tle of the earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and then 1 
fill up the pots again directly wich ſome new compoſt, and ü 
give each a litile water. 5; 
When this is done, let the head of each plant be im- 
mediately watered all over, for this will cleanſe the leay 
hehe | N | an 
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and branches from duſt, and will alfo refreſh the plon's, 
and make them appcar lively and more ag eeable to the 
ſight. | 3 . 


Management of Orange and Lemon- trees when brought out. 
Take care of the orange and lemon- trees. They will be 
now in bloom, and (hovid be properly encouraged. | 
They ſhould be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. 
It ſhould be given to theſe plants about three imes a week 
at this ſeaſon in dry weather, but once every tuo days will 
not be too much. | 
And to encowage theſe plants to ſhoot and flower ſtrong, 
it will be proper to beſtow obe or more little dreſſings upon 
them as ſyon s they are brought out of the houſe, | 
That is, let the earth in the top of the tube or pors be 
once more carefully ſtirred up or broken, and then over 
this ſpread a ſprinkit: g of new mould; hen that is done, 
give a light watering to ſetile the earth again cloſe to the 
r0vts of the plants. 


Care of Orange-trees in Bloom. 


Examine alſo the quaniity of bloom upon the orange 
and lemon-treess They ſometimes produce the flowers in 
conſiderable cluſters, much more than is proper to be left 
to come to fruit ; and this may now be regu'ated by taking 
off many of the bloffums. e 

But this muſt be done with care and regularity, In the 
firſt place, obſerve the condition of the tiee; avd, accord- 
ing to its ſtrength, leave a greater or leſſer num ber of bloſ- 
ſoms upon it. Leave the moſt upon the ſtrong branches, 
and let them be every where regularly thinned, leaving the 
largeſt bloſſoms, and ſuch as are beſt ſituated, upon the 

branches. c . 

By this practice of regularly thinning the ſuperabundant 
blotioms, ir will be of great advantage both to the trees and 
fruit; for by leaving only the largeit flowers, and theſe 

 moderateiy thin, and at regular diflances, the f: uit will alſo 
ſet regularly upon the branches, and will ſwell more freely 
to a handiome ſize. | 
© Bebdes, when the trees are but mod: rately loaded with 
fruit, they will continue in a free growth, aud ſhoot regu- 
larly in every part. | oath | E 
- .** The blolloms thinned off are valuable for making orange · 
flower water. EIT RIEL NEG ITO e 1 
N | | Shifting 
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. hifting into larger Pots. 


Where any green-houſe plants are in want of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, this being tall a proper 
time to do that work, ns: . 

In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot with © 
the ball ot earth entire about its roots; and then pare off 
all the matted roots round the outfive of the ball, and 
take away alſo ſome of the old earth equally round the fide, 
and from the bottom; then place the plaur into the larger 
pots, and fill up the pot with the new earth, _ 5 
After that, give ſome water; this will make the earth 
ſetile in properly about the ball, and cloſe it well about all 
the roots. | 


When this is done, let the plants be removed to a mad. 


ſuuation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from ſtroug 

winds, The plants are to remain there tive or fix weeks, 

and then be moved to an open expolure, 5 
Watering in general. 


* 
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Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green- 
houſe plants be properly ſupplied with water. | 
They will, in general, waut water in dry weather every 
two or three days; for as their roots are all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they e nſcquently can 
receive no nou;1iſhment bur from the earth contained there in. 
It muſt, therefore, be a univerſal ruie to keep the earth ian 
the {aid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon always moiſt, 3 KEY 

But in very dry ſcorching. weather, a watering once a 
day will be requiſite to many of the plants that are con- 
tained in ſmall puts particularly | 1 

lf ſome mo ings of ſhort graſs, or ſome dry moſs, are 
ſpread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of 
orange-trees, &c. it will preſerve 'the moiffure, and de- 
2 the roots of the plants from the ſun and drying air, 
Co ' | 7 Frm 


| Clear away aecayed Leaves: 1 
Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any 
of the green -houſe plants; and let no weeds grow in the 
pots. ; 8 


„ 
I g Cuttings 
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Cuttings of Myrtle. 


Plant cuttings and flips of myrtle ; that being the beſt 
and moſt ready method to propagate theſe plants. 


This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in the 


month; the ſhoots of the year will then, and not before, 
be in right order for this buſineſs. | 
Ins the firſt place, get ſome large pots, or wide earthen 
Pans, fix inches deep, with holes at bottom, and fill them 
with good light earth; then proceed to take off the cut- 
tines or flips : chooſe ſuch ſhouts as are from about three 
or four to ſix inches long, and be ſure to take ſuch as have 
Tome ſtrength ; either cut or flip them off; then pull off 
the leives at the bottom of each, about two-thirds of each 
ſhoot ; then plant them into the pots about two inches 
aſunder, and each cutting full two-thirds into the earth; 
and let them, as ſoon as planted, be lightly watered. 

Then place the pots in a common garden frame, and 
40 on the glaſſes; or may cover them down with hand or 

ell-glafle:, or oiled paper frames; ſhading the glaſſes (not 
the paper frames) with a mat every ſunny day, from about 
ten till three or four o'clock ; and this muſt be daily prac- 
tiſed till the plants have taken root, which will be about 
five or ſix weeks time. & 

But if the pots of cuttings could be plunged into a bark- 
bed in the hot-houſe or elſewhere, or in any hot-bed, it 
would quickly ſtrike them. 7 | 
Do not forget to give them water; they will want it about 
two or three times a week; but give it moderately at each 
time, for too much wet would deſtroy the cuttings. 

When they have got root, be ſure to take away the glaſſes 
and all other covering, that the plants may enjoy the free 
air, and not draw up weak. <A 


Planting Cuttings of Geraniums, Se. | 


Plant alſo cuttings of gerantums ; all the ſhrubby forts of 
this plant m iy be increaſed by that method; and alſo the 
African ſage-tree, amber-tree, ciſtuces, and double naſtur- 

tiums, and many other exotic ſhrubs. | 
ITbe cuttings of theſe forts ſhould be about fix, ſeven, 
or eight inches long; and may be planted in pots, treat- 
ing them as aboveſaid in the management of myrtle cut- 


> 5 But 
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But the above cuttings, and of many other green · bouſe 
ſirubs, may alſo be planted in a bed of rich light earth in 
the common ground, Plant the cuttings in this bed three 


inches apart, and put each about two parts out of th ee into 


. the ground, and water them, 
1 hen the. bed may be covered with a common, hot-bed 
frame, or hand-glaſſes, and ſhaded every day when the ſun 


ſhines, from nine in the morning till four o'clock in the 


afternoon ; and this is to be done every day till the cut- 
tings have taken root. 0 . 
But a flight hot bed, or the bark- bed of a hot-houſe, in 
which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly pro- 
moe their early rooting. AE 
Remember, however, to water them very moderately, 
about three times a weck; and keepthem free from weeds. 


Propagating ſucculent Plants, _ 
Nou is the time to begin to prepare to propagate ſuccus 
lent plants by cuttings, | 
The ſorts commonly raiſed that way are euphorbiums 
and ficoidefes ; all the kinds of cereuſes, ſedums, and In- 
dian fig, and ſuch like kinds. 5 
Therefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the 
above plants, or other ſucculent kinds, let fore cuttin 


be now cut off from the reſpective plants. Theſe cuttings, 


in ſome ſorts, being very full of moiſture, are not to be im- 


mediately planted, but previouſly laid upon a ſhelf in the 


green-houſe, &c. out of the reach of the ſun, eight or ten 
days; by which time the wound or cut part at the bottom 
of the cutting will be dried and healed over, and they are 
then to be planted, — 

For ſucculent cuttings of a very humid nature-ſhould 
never be planted till the wound made by taking them from 
the mother - plant be healed; becauſe, it planted while the 
wound is green, the moiſture which would iſſue from that 
part would bring on a mouldineſs, and rot the cuttings. 

But all cuttings do not require to lie the ſame time ; ſome 
perhapt fix or eight days, and others ten, twelve, and 
ſometimes four een days; and this muſt be regulated accord» 
ing as the cuttings are leſs or more ſucculent. 


Theſe cutiings muſt be planted in pots; the pots muſt 


be filled with a light dry compoſt; and, when the cuttings 
are planted, ſuch pots as contain the hardier ſorts, may 


euther 


* 
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either be placed in a moderate hot · bed, or in a frame with. 
out heat, and ſhaded in ſunny days from nine in the mott- 
ing till four or five in the evening: they will thus take root, 
in particular the ſedums, Indian fgs, and fie idefes, and 
fuch like plants of the hardier kinds. Defend them from 

wet by putting on the glaſſes, which ſhould be conſtantly 
kept on, but raiſed on props to give air. 

But the more terder ſucculent cu'tings muſt have the 
help of a hot bed to promote their taking root; part culaily 
the euphorbiume, torch thiſtles, and all the teuder kinds of 
cereuſes and opun-1as. Ya 38 

A bark bor-bed is the beſt, into which to plunge the pos; 

bdut where ſuch à bed cannot be obtamed, make ove x e. 
horſe dung. Lay on ſome earth or old tan a: top, fix inches 
thick, and plunge the pots in it; put on the glaſſes, and 
ſhade them five or fix hours in the middle of the day with a 
mat, 

Give them air every day, by raiſing or fliding the 
glaſſes a liale open, and give them now and then a little 
Water. 


Trarching, See. | 


Inarching may till be performed upon orange-trees 
where it is deſired to propagate them that way. | 
© Lemons may alſo be inarched now; likewiſe citrons, 
pomegranates, and the curious kinds of jaſmines, may fill 
be propagated by that method of grafting. 


. © ; Layers of Green- bor. E Shrubs. 


Now wake layers of green-houſe ſhrubs : there are ſe-: 
veral forts. that may ſtill be propagated by that method. 
Tue forts which will readi:y take th's way are, myrtles, 
jaſmines, pomegranates, and alſo granadilles, and olean- 
ders, and many other ſhrubby kinds. | | 

Let it be obſerved, if you now Jay the young ſho ts of 
the ſame year, which will be a proper length by the middle 
or end of the month, they will more readily ſucceed, 
though you may allo uſe any young ſhoots that are conve- 
niently ſitvated. TY ” 

Let therefore any low-placed ſhoots, or ſuch branches as 
are well furniſhed with young ſhoots, be bent down to the 

earch in t de pot, and ſecured there; then lay all the y000g 
wood of cach. | 
Ml Tray 
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7 ranſplanting Seedling E xotics. 


Now tranſplant into larger pots the exotic wha which 
were raiſed this year from feed, 

But theſe plants need not now be planted into verv large 
pots; ſuch as 3 28. or 488. ore the proper ſize, Fill the pots 
with light earth; and 1ato each por ſet one plant, and give 
it a little water. 

Then it would be of much advantage, if the pots are 
placed in a moderate hot-bed, Put ou the glaſſes, and 
ſhade them ill the plants have taken root. 

Let them have freſh air every day, by opening or tilting 
vp the glafles ; and, about two-or thiee times a week let 
them be very moderately watered, 

But in default of a hot- bed, let the pots, in which theſe 
forts are planted, be placed in a ſhady warm ſpot, in the 
open air, or in a frame, &c. ſhaded figm the mid-day ſun, 
and frequently watered, they will take root in e — 
and make tolerable progreſs | 


nw 
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N 85 ho»-houſe ſhould now be particularly attended 


to; the plants will want water; mult have al io freſh 
air, It is, indeed, the principal work now wanting. to be 
done, to ſupply the plants properly with theſe two articles, 
and {t-ll continue the bark- bed heat, but no flies. 
The pine- apple plants, in particular thoſe in fruit, will 
now want very regular attendance. 


Theſe plants muſt now, for one thing, be duly ſupplied. 


with water ; they will, in, general, require a liule every 


three, four, or fiie days; but make it a rule never to give 


them too much water at one time. . 
All the other forts of plants in the bot-hou'e or ſtoves 
will alſo require frequent refreſhments of water at this time. 
Admit alſo to the pines, and all other plants in the hot» 
houſe; a good ſhare of freſh air, This muſt be done 
every warm day, for, without a due portion of air, the 
pines will not nouriſh their fruit well. Therefore, about 
nine 


- 
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nine in the morning, let ſome of the glaſſes be opened; 
that is, either draw ſome cf the top glaſſes a little down, 
or ſlide ſome of the upright glaſſes in front, a lile way 
open. 8 „ 

3 * the glaſſes muſt all be ſhut cloſe every night; and 
the proper time to ſhut them is about four, five, or fix in 
the evening, or carlier, if the air changes cold. 


Care of the Succeſſion Pine Plants. 


Take care alſo of the ſucceſſion pines ; that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year. They muſt, as 
well as the plant now in fruit, have a due ſhare of atten- 
tion, . 

"Theſe plants are ſometimes placed in a detached ſtove, 
or pit, by themſelves, Where this is the caſe, mind to 
allow them, every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. 

They will ſtand alſo in need of frequent refreſhments of 


water; they will require it almoſt as of en as the fruiting 
plants, - | 


Pine-apples beginning to ripen. 


Now as ſome of the forwardeſt pine- apples will be gra- 
dually arriving to full growth and begin to ripen, be care · 
ful in th's to give ſuch of the plants but very moderate 
waterings at that period, as too redundant humidity would 
ſpoil the flavour of the ripening fruit. SEX 1 
The maturity is diſ overable by the fruit changing yel- 
low, and imparting a fragrant odour ; being careful at theſe 
tokens of mature growth, to gather them 2 uſe juſt when 
they attain perfection, and before they become dead ripe, 
and loſe much of their peculiar rich vinous flavour; gene- 
rally cutting them from the plants with about ſix inches of 
the ſtalk thereto, and with the crown cf leaves at top ad- 
hering, which, when the fruit is ſerved up to table, is then 
to be ſeparated, and returned for planting, as each ſ»ch 
crown will form a new plant, and produce fruit in two 
years. See Fuly and Avguft, dec. . 


Propagating Hot houſe E xotics. 


Continue the propagation of the exorics of this depart- 
ment by ſeed, fuckers, flips, layers, cuttings, off ſets, 
crowns, &c. in pots of light earth, and plunge them iuto the 
bark bed, See April, May, and July, &c. 
| f | ] U L Y, 
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Mark to be done in the KiTcuEN GARDEN, 
OW prepare ſuch pieces of ground as are vacant, in 
order to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are proper 


to ſupply the table with neceſſary productions in autumn and 
winter, 8 


| Planting Sauoys and Cabbages, EY 
Get ready, in particular, ſome good ground, to plant 
out a principal crop of ſavoys and winter cabbages. 
Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants. Let them be planted in rows two feet aſunder, 
which, at this ſeaſon, will be room enough, except for 
the large kind of cabbages, which ſhould be plante@ two 
feet and a half diſtance each way,—A watering at planting 
will greatly promote the freſh rooting of all theſe plants, 


Planting Broccoli. 


Tranſplant alſo a full crop of broccoli. The plants muſt 
now be planted where they are to remain; and for that pur- 
poſe, dig a piece of the beſt ground, | 

Let the plants be ſet in rows, allowing the diſtance of 
two feet between each row; and about twenty inches or 
two feet diſtant from one another in the row, Give them 
waer as ſoon as planted ; and if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, let the waterings be repeated once every two or three 
days, till the plants have all taken root, 

But theſe plants, and alſo cabbages and ſavoys, and ſuch 
like, ſhould, if poſſible, be planted out in a dripping time, 
which will be an advantage to the plants, and will ſave 
much trouble in watering. | 


Sow Broccoli Seed. 


Now ſow alſo ſome broccali-ſeed to come in for a late 
ſpring crop. This is to be the laſt ſowing, and ſhould be - 
done ſome time before the tenth of the month, 

\ This. ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a rich ſpot, where the 
ſun has not much power ; and, .in dry weather, ſhould be 
now and then moderately watered ; this will bring up the 

| 0 
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The plants raiſed from this ſowing wifi be ready to plant 
out for good in the middle or towards” the latter end of 
Auguſt, and beginning of September, and will produce 

their heads in April, and in the beginning of May. 


Tranſplant Endive, 


Plant out now. to ſupply the table in autumn, a parcel 
of the ſtrongeſt endive. | Wet 

Endive requires good ground; it muſt be well dug, and 
the ſurface raked even; then put in your plants, the dii/ance 
of a ſoot every way trom oue another, and water them as 
ſoon. as planted. In dry weather the wate rings muſt be 
repeated, once in two da) s, till the plants have taken root. 


Sow Endive-ſeed. LOS; 
Sow alſo ſome endive-ſeed, This ſowing is to raiſe ſome 
plants for the principal winter crop. _ 
Chooſe principally the green curled kind, for the main 
crop ; and may alſo ſow ſome of the white cui led ſort, 
and the large Batavia endive, obſerving of the green kind 
particularly, that for the greater certainty of procuring a 
regular ſupply all winter of good endive, it will be proper 
to ſow ſome ſeed of that fort at two different times, this 
month, Let ſome, therefore, be ſown ſome time between 
the firſt and tenth 5 and ſow the next parcel about the 
eighteenth or twentieth of the month. Dig for this pur- 
pole an op*n ſpace of rich ground; directly fow the feed 
thinly, each iort ſeparate, tread it down regularly, and 
rake it in with an even hand. 
Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown be now 
and then, in dry weather, watered : this will bring up the 
plants ſoon, and they will rife regularly, | | 


— 


i | Kidney-beans, ' | 
Plant a late crop of kidney - bens. Either the dwarf or 
running kinds may ſtill be planted, or ſome ot both; but 
molt of the dwarts for en main e ops. © 55 
Bur the ſeed mult b put into the ground the firſt week | 
in this mon h, pati ula ly thar deſigned tor a tull crop; 


and may plant mor about ti middi and latt-r end of the f 
month, of the dwarf kinds, to continue the iucceſſion of i 
bens in path ring till Micha-lma or longer ; as they 
will, in mild aucumus, continue til the uiilv or end of 1 


October; 0 
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October; 3 they. may be plahtegd in any Stuation where 
ground is vacant ; dig the ground, and directly, while it is 


freſh turned up, plant the beans in rows, the diſtance Ws. 


viſed i in the former months : 

But in planting theſe bens, it will row be Proper to ob · 
{ve the following precaution ; 

That is, if the weather be at this bride very hot, and the 


ground alſo very dry, it will, in that caſe, be adviſeable, . 
before the beans are planted; either to water the drills, or 


lay the. beans to ſoak in river of pond-water. Let them be 


laid in the water in a morning, ahd continue there about. 


five or lix hours, and then be immediately planted, - 


Or alſo in ſt:eping the ſeed, that where the ground is 
very dry, it will be of advantage to water the drills before 


you put in the beans. 


But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking of the beans. 


is only to be practiſed at times as abore ſaid, when the 
ground is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry; 
otherwiſe, it is better only to let the drills be very well 


watered, and then the beans may be * 2 | 


and cov ered with the earth. 


Caul: over. 4. - 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May, for 
the autumn crop, muſt now be planted out where they are 
to remain q 4-415 8 

Let them be 1 in a moiſt time: plant them in rows, 
two feet, or two and a haf aſunder; and allow the fame. 
fltance between plant and plant in the row: let them be di- 
rectiy watered, and afterwards at times, till they have taken 
good root 

This plantation will begin to produce their heads i in che 
beginning or middle of October; and-will continue, lo ne- 
times, coming in gradually, till the middle or end of No- 
vember, or till near Chiiſtwas, if n open mild ſeaſon. 


Small Sallading. F 


herbs ; ſuch as reſſes, muſtard, and radiſh, &c. 

Where thele ima i heris are daily wanted. there 4 
in order to hare... c nitant {upply of ſuch as art young, be 
lome ſeed own, at !ealt once every fix r [even days. | 

This feed m.ift ſtil be ſoen in 4 ady bo der: fow them 
in dri s: n dry wea«th» r, they ſhou d be daily watered, 
Aber; lic the plants will not come up regularly. 
oe 


\ — 


Sow, where required, the differ nt ſorts of ſmall alla 
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Onions 0 


"Os | i 
Sow ſome onions to ſtand the winter. This muſt be done 
in the laſt week of the month, and not before. 8 
But the principal ſowing is directed in next month; 
though it is proper to ſow a fe now, to afford ſome to draw 
alſo. in autumn and beginning of winter, and may fow 


both of the common and the Welch onion: the latter ſtands 


the ſevereſt frofls. See Auguft. 

For this purpoſe, dig a compartment of rich ground, 
and divide it into beds three feet and a half, or tour feet 
broad. Immediately ſow the ſeed tulerably thick, and 
let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. The plants 
will ſoon riſe, and will get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to reſiſt the winter's cold; when they will be 
very acceptable both to draw before Chriſtmas, and in the 
months of February, March, and April, to uſe in ſallads, 
and for other purpoſes. 

Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be 
. timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will rife with 
the onions, will ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the whole 
crop. 4 


Carrots. 


In the firſt or ſecond week in this month, you may ſow 
ſome carrot ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the table 
in autumn. + | 

The carrots raiſed from this ſowing will come into uſe 
after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and No- 
vember, &c. | | 

Chooſe an open fituation and light ground, which dig. a 
proper depth, and directly while freſh turned up, let the 
ſeed be ſowed moderat-ly thin, and rake it in evenly. 

When the plants are come up an inch or two bigh, let 
them be cleared and thinned to fix or eight inches diſtance. 


Now is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order to 
plant out a good crop of winter celery. 

For tbeſe plants, let an open ſpot of rich ground be 
- choſen, and clear it well from weeds ; and then mark out 
the trenches, about a foot broad, and allow full three feet 
and a half between trench and trench. Dig out each 


trench about one moderate ſpade deep, without ſhorelling 


* 
— 


" - 


—— — 


# 
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out the crumbs at bottom, laying the earth that comes 
ut neatly in the ſpaces between the trenches, obſerving 
to lay it equally, and ſpread it as even as poſſible; and 
then lay in the bottom of each trench ſome good rotten 
dung, ind hs, nnen EC SIO 
Then get the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, aud trim 
the ends of their roots, aud the tops of the long ſtrag- 
gling leaves, and then plant them in one rom along the 
middle of each trench, ſetting the plants five or fix inches 
diſtant in the row: immediately give ſome water, and" let” 
this be repeated, in dry weather, until the plants have got 
' root. . . * a | 3 £4 JJ 


Bk . Landing up Celery. _ | 
ee, ere in et DA 
-LanJ or earth up che crop, of. early celery planted out 
laſt month, or in May. :; break the earth fue wih a hoe or 
ſpade, and trim it up nearly to both ſides of the rows of 
plants, three or four, inches, high, repeating che earthing 
at this time about once à week, to have ſome blaached as 
early as ppſſible. „ 33 SY 
Turnept. in en 3043 


- Auy. time, ig; this month is a fine ſcaſop to ſow turbepe, 
for the ſervice of autuun and winter, that is, the plants 
raiſed, from this ſowing will be, in excellent order from 
about Michaeimas jul riſſmas. It will de a great ad- 
vantage it, there falls ſome. rain, co take the opportunity 

ſach 4 og ſow the mh e e N 


In ſowing this ſeed, chooſe an. open ſituation; dig the 
wound) gud. be e e 
care ſhould, be taten not ig ſoff It tao thick © (o it as ge- 
gate h e, 9 ble, d dale Me hide e te a Elegie . 
% d 2 
This feed is ry ſmall; two or the ounces will (ow 
ground enough 5 a midd 0 family ; two or three ouncts 


ground ; for when, Town, in $, the common allowance is 


about a pound of a pound and a quarter, or at moſt à pound * 
aps. a to an,acre. of ground, OO 

 - Hoe the, rurneps'whict! were fown 10 June: 40 br aa. 
dry weather; cat down all the weeds, and thin dur the 
Wants.to about ſeyen or eight inches diltanee, Pls. £2 
ho | Q_ Plat 


1 


- 


: have all taken root, 


| plants to- furniſh the table re 
- great part of October; and, 
b continue till November. 18 


ſame autumn, or 


lettuc 
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Thin 8 TR lettuces : the cos, Cikcia, and all | 
the - ſorts of cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. Which 


were ſown laſt month, will now all want to. be thinned 
io a foot dittance, onda. vantity tranſplanted. 

For planting lettuces. c goſe, tor them a ſpgt of the rich. 
eſt ground; dig it neatly, and le .the ſur ace be raked 


een; then put in the plants by line: ſet them the diſtance- 
ef twelve or fiſteen inches from ane abother at leaſt. 


Water them as ſoon as planted ; 4 wy at dien, all thy, 


4 


Soto Lettuce. 


Dig alſo : a ſpot of rich ground, and ſow ſome lettuce · 


ſeed. Either the cos, Cilicia, or brown Dutch, are fill 
the moſt proper kinds. Sow ſome of this ſeed in the "firſt 
ar ſecond week, and let ſome more be ſown'i in the laſt weck 


in the month. 


Thbeſe two ſowings will raiſe a proper ' pply: of: 3051 
W all September, and 
9 — will 


Soy Win uter . 


Now get ready ſome ground. to ſow ſume ine ſpinach. 
The beſt, ſort to ſow now is the priekly - ſeeded or tri · 


angular - leaved ſpi pinach; this being Sock the hatdieſt, to 


endure. the cold me wet in winter. But this crop muſt 


not be ſown till the laſt week in the month; and even then, 
Ic. is only adviſed to be ſown in ſuch gardens where the 


ſoil. 3s cold or poor, that the plapts may get ſtrength be⸗ 


| fore 12 * But in warm rich ground, the firſt or ſecond 


| by hen uſt is time enough; for, ſometimes; when ſow- 
ſooner, t e 82 grow to fank, and run to ſeed the: 


in the ſpring. . See Augnflo” © 
Choo!e for this ſeed a clean ab lyi ying- 1p t, be Enjoys 
the winter's ſun, and let it be ggatly digged; and, as ſoon. 
as the ground is dug, ſow feed. Do not ſow it too 


| thick, apd inmegdiatel ; tread down, the ſeed, and then rake 


4 oi ons 


it we 11 into the groun 


ble et for in the ſame ſpoi, Al ong ien ce nach, 
2 5 | 


aß 15 Me i d common abbage- 


4 


%.- 


A mere 
„ 1 7 0 8 4 
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Ti arp Radi. 


Now is the 3 time in the whole year, to ſour the 
large black turnep.rooted radiſh. 

There ara two. ſorts, ons black, and the other IG: 
and are generally. known by the 12 of the black of 
white Spaniſh radiſh, , | 

The black ſort is in moſt eſteem, "iba; as large * * 
dinary turneps, and very hardy to ſtand. the Winter; t 


h 
are by many people much admired for · autumn and Ae 3 


to lige in fallade, or cat alone, raw; the e Bott fort 
may be ſowed any time this month, but the moſt prope 
time to ſow the principal winter crop, is.between'th +. 
and twenty-fourch ; they ſhould be owed i in en Open ſpace 
of freſh digged Sab broad caft, and trod don, "and 
raked in regularly. a 
When. the plants have been come up Wie tau 
muſt be hoed out to about bx 50 eight inches Aae 
they will then have proves yopen to von and wilt 
ready to draw for the le about Michaelmas, and g 
continue all winter. 


n 10 ſome ſmall leatian qaaieppeiith bor dale 


Fa $73 Sorving Short-top and Sand Raabe. „ A 
Sow ſhort-top and ſalmon radiſh any time in the. month | 


1 


1 


. draw in Auguſt, if required; but for a good autumn 


crop, to draw in September, ſow ſome of each ſort i inthe 
lit week of this month: let them all be ſowed in an 
open expoſure, in new . 3 ae raked in 
1 a y = nr 


zo, ger Oa 2 7 5 7% 5 4 ' 1 
F This is now che! time to ſow a full crop of 'cole-worts t6 - 
ſerve the family in autumn and inter, and ſome to ſtand 
till the ſpring, when the eg and ſue. like greens} are 
conſumed. 1 
What is to — under Bed by..cole-wores is any Fel of 
eabbage plants; which, when. their leaves are rom about 


as broad as a m —_— 
eee 


* "under the, name of cole- 
TW, 4 
To Have e pl v, for | ſome of the beſt ſort 


? PS » "5 & + * 


in chey begin to cabbage, ate 


a of Yorkſhire, * 4 ugar-loaf Mea 17 5 0 


3 


part \ 


* 3 2 2 — — 4 * - * 
Dr * * . 
— = An F =. by . Pan - = 


_ 
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N I, open, or ſield cole-worts are now baniſhed 

rdens; and the advantage of ſowing, for this pur- 

PA. above ſorts of N e-ſted is, that ſuch plants 

— No not uſed by way of cole-worts, may be pet mitred 

to ſtand; and loch of them as do not ruu up to ſeed | in the 
ſpriog, will cabbage at a very early time. 

To have cole-worts for autumn and winter d. wwe 
ſome ſecd thg firſt fortnight, and towards the latter end of 
his month; and rom 1851 ſowings, they will be fit to 
plant aut 1011 month, for uſe in September, Oeder, No. | 
vember, and December, &. 

But let It be obſerved, that for a crop of caletworts' to 
Ad for ſ ting uſe, rhe ſeed muſt not be ſowed before the 
third or fourth week in this month, as if ſowed ſooner 
they vill be apt io fly up to fred early 3 in n ſpring. 3 

As to the order of {owing and plaming theſe different 
crops of cole-worts ; re for each ſowing an open ſpot 
Faw te ound, an aide it into. beds 22 feet wide. 
the ſeed therein moderately thick, and rake it in reg: 

| larly, The plants will come up in about a week, and will 
de grown pretty ſtron ug. in oc meh and September, vnd ure 
hen to be trauſplauted. They mult he planted but in'rows 
a @ foot aſunder, and about eight inches E from each 
other in the row; Je fee the work of Koguit and * 
tember. - * 1555 2 wr | 


tal: 8 


| "Vance, towards the latter end of II ECT the for- 
wardeſt crops of, bulbing onions; if any are at full gronth, 
and their leaves begin to wither, take the roots out of 
the ground. 
But ut is rare that che ſe toots are at full grow th this 3 
if however any are, manage them in the following manner; 
which will ſerve alſo as directions for the ſame work next 
month, when the onions in r will de . to draw Jor 
| keeping. | be 0 
Theſe roots muſt be taken up in dry n and as 
you take them up pull off their leaves, only obſerving 
to leave to each onlon four or five inches of e As 
ſoon as taken up, they ſhould er harden upon 2 
clean and dry 5 of ground; and there let them lie 
twelve days or a forinight, remembering to turn them 
once every two or thre . oo ey I, PUN 
regularly. . > 


F 


4 | 
IF, When 


_—_— Ht a A 5 1 2 


3. 


ff 


* 


wh eo 


Wen they have lain the proper time, they muſt then be 


gathered, up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe; 


firſt very well cleaned. from earth, and all looſe outer ſkins, 
then bring them into the houſe in dry weather, *ſpread 
them evenly on the floor, and let them be frequeatly tarne d 
over the firit two or three weeks. 


** 
1 


in dry weather, for about a week or two after the onions 
are houſed ; and aſtsr-that, admit no more air, but keep 
the windows conſtapily ſuut; only, obſerve to turn the 
anions over now and then, and pick out any that are de- 
| cayed, See Auguſt, S125 WHEY gt Wr es 
© Pull Garlick and Shalbots, ci 


Let the windows of the raom be kept conſtantly open, 


lens 


Pell up. alfo garlick and ſhallow, and rocambole, when = 


full grown. Thie is. known by the leaves ; for when the! 
roat is ſwelled, as. 
begin to. wither. 622 


6 . 


7 [ 


: : 
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Take care now of the melons; and, in particular, of © 


the plants whoſe fruit are'beginning to rippen. 
. Theſe plants muſt now be allowed but very little water, 
ſor much moiſture would ſpoil the flavour of the ripening” 
fruit: however, in very dry hot weather, the melon plants 
upon one beds will require to be, at times, moderately” 
watered,” PPT... (OE COOLEST RE Ik 1 SEARS 
Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhould"always 
e bad to the nature of the earth, and its general depth 


upon the beds. Where there is à conſiderable: depth of 


good loamy compoſt, at leaſt twelve or fourteen inches, 


the plants growing upon ſuch beds ſnould not; when their 


fruit is full grew, de allowed any more or but very little 
water; for this kirid of ſoil, when a tolerable depth upon 


lime, | | 27 

There is nch advantage in allowing a proper depth of 

mould upon melon- beds, oy in having a e <7 + 
0 


compoſt; the plants not only thrive beſt in ſuch earth, bur 


when there is any proper depth on the bed, the plants will 

not at any time want much water, and the leſs water there 
® given to melon- plants, the better will the fruit ſet, and 
when ripe, will have a more rich and delicious Havour, 


2 
2 Bat 
f ' * 


They muſt be laid up in a dry room ; büt jet them ke 


8s, much as it will, the leaves will then 


the” beds, will retain a proper degree of moiſture à long 


— 
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But tuch melon-plants As grow in common ti light eatth, 
and where there is withal but a moderate depth upon the 
| beds, will require occaſional d in vexy hot dry 
Weather, in moderation, not more than onee or e a 
week. obſerving the former mentioned precautions of laſt 
month, and as juſt above hinted in reſpect to watering, 


| _ both with regard to * . and the Ny of ee 


* 


: _ 


— 


through the oiled paper, both as to the light and heat in a 


 own-glafles, or, where;there is 


the e : N ! 
72 To Sw Melons he _ Ran, | 
The Vene ſometimes happens, at this Fe be 
very wet ; when that is the caſe, tbe Ak Ka ſhould, 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. 8 
The plants which are in frames can be readily ſhehered, 


in ſuch weather, with the glaſſes; ut the plants which 


where planted out under hand or bell- -glafles are more ex · 
poſed, and cannot be fo. readil bly "ſheltered ; but as theſe 
plants are now full of fruit; alf poſſible* means ſhould be 
uſed to protect them hen the weather happens at this time: 
to be uncommonly wet. 

For the prateAion, qherefne,, af! 16 bell or hand. 210 
melons; there is nothing ſo proper ag the oiled. papet ffuwes, f 
ſuch as directed in the preceding month. . 

«Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly overthe! beds; : and. 
they not only defend the plants from cold and wer, but, 
when the weather happens tobe very hat, they alſo anſwer 
the purpoſe of ſcreening the plants from the too great power 
of the ſun; aud at the lame time admit its influence 


proper degree, to nee ha n of the planis and 


f. ih | 
But where there.j is-not the canvenience of ſuch frames, 


let fome other method, be practiſed, , * the bell-glaſs 


melons. wo F 
For ane thing, let che fruit, or at leaſt as wany of them 


as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the bell- 
glaſſes; chat is, either move the fruit eacefolly under their 

7 ſpare glaſſes, let them 
ſt fruit. 


be brought and placed over the 
The next tbiug to be practiſed, for want of enter con», 


veniences to protect he bell-glafs melons, is this: 


When the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 


cold, let ſome hoops be carried over the 1idges or or beds, 


placiv them n or ei teen inches diſtant from one 
- 3 another : 


p44 


- 
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A n 041.4 er e e TE 
another ; and then, at times, when it rains hard, or in 


cold nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, at 
ſueh times, aver the hogps ; or, Where ie can beiptocured, 


ſome painted canvas; ſuch as "might Be made out of oll s 
ſail-cloth, would do for this purpoſe better than muts. 


But theſe kinds ef regs Bw only to be uſed occa- 
ſionally, and ſhould: not be ſufffred'to be on longer than 


LS I 


ppens to be a cold nigut. 
CP BLOT een e 


FT : » . £14 i 4 * 
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£95103, 3! be 5.18 ei. recd ant F 
Cucumber plants now alſo demand care, and none more 
than thoſe which were planted unger band or bell. glaſſes. 
Theſe plants will now be in füll bearing, and therefore 
muſt be Well ſupplied, in dry weather, with water. They. 
wilt require it, in a diy time, at leaſt thiee times a week; 
that is, to give them a en | 
day, and ſometimes in very dry, hot, ſcorching weather, 
they will require it daily, or every morning and gyening.. . 
. _ Where theſe plants are properly ſupplied in dry wea- 
mer, Withiwiter;” and kept ctear from weeds, they will 
confine tö bear hauufbme und well taſted fruit till the mid · 
% TTT WY 07 


"yy 
N 


: 


| Cucumber $ for pickling. _ 
yY Ter vr 4m wy3s £5 3k 4 wn 
proper eare'alfo bf the cucuniber pl 
fown itt the natural ground to produce piekles.. 
Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 


* 8 . 
. . 
4 = 
+ Take 


laid out in” tegular order: but where it was not done before, 


it will firſt be er to dig the ground neatly between the 
holes of theſe plants; but take care not to go ſo-near as to 
break or diſturb their roots; aud as you proceed in digging, 
let their runners or vine be eatefully laid out in a neat 
manner, at regular diſtances ; obſerving to lay ſome earth 
between the ſlems of the plants, in each hole, preſſing it 
down gently, in order to make. them ſpread different ways, 
as n them run; mind alſo to draw the earth 


up round each hole, to form a baſon, to contain ine Water | 


when given in dry weather. 


. 8 


This digging will be a great advantage to the plants , 


for they will ſoon ſend their roots into the new broken. 


* 


Q4 - . carth, 


— 


juſt to defend the plants from heavy rains, aud when thert 


once every other 


A 8 AS 841 
ants Which were 
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earth, 2 the effects of i it will ſoon appear in the regt 


and fruirfulneſs of ih · ir vines, $4; 
. Theſe plants muſt alfo, in dry weather, be duly fopplic 
with water; TY will e it at fuck e times ory other 


wk at leaſt, _ 5 
| | © Artichokes, | 1 en =; 
Artichokes now come faſt into uſe; and the plants mul 


de managed in this manner. 8 
Ja the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that if you 
defire to have large artichokes, you muſt, in order to en- 
courage the main head, cut off moſt of the lower ſuckers _ 
or ſmall heads which are produced from the ſides of the 
Rems; and theſe 1 in ſome families are qreſſed for ne table, 
See 4uguft. > 
Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the art "chicks (ther is, 
the principal beads) are cut, let the ſtem be immediately 
broken down cloſe to the ground to encourage the root, and 
that ir may more effeQually form new er of n aw | 
rable bu one” winter, 3 er e 290) 
damen ase 


* Car 12 -g *y : #31 . 121 


| Where 5 are wanted, and where. . not 
Planted out laſt month, it ſhould now be done the 50 week 
in this. See June. „ 


Gather Seeds, 
Gather feds of «ll forts according : ” they ripen, 
Let this be done always in perfect dry weather ; cutting 
or pulling up the ems ahh the ſeeds —— and let them 
de fpread immediately: in a dry place where the air cen 
freely come. There let them lie to harden the ſeed, ob- 
ſerving to turn them now and then; and when they bare 
laid a fortnight, or three weeks, the ſeed ſhould then be 
beaten out, and well cleaned from the. 0 and e 
D ne i Lit $25 


Ih 211 


8 74 4 $ * » 
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Tranſplant eeks: chooſe a piece of good round, and 
it will be an advantage to the plants beef dig i K ome r 


rough rotten dung, 
When i EIN, is hy mark out beds four feet and l 


half broad 4 
f t G l anf E rd 


rr ES. RISES. due | 
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fix rows in each bed, and ſet the plants the diſtance of fix; 


o % . . . 
inches from one another in the rows. - —- . 
9 - : 1 
* p « * bd * * — * 
c HLH Sat at] 
* ; . | 4 
Her h. 8 


vill now be arrived t full growth and advancing inta flower z 
and that is the proper fe tocut all ſuch herbs as are intended 


winter ſavory, and ſuch like he 
Chhooſe ſuch young ſlips as are 


— 


- 


Then draw up 8 quantity of teeks from the ſecd-bede 1 7 


chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, and trim the roots, and cut off 
the tops of their leaves; then plant them, obſerving to put 


Gather mint and balm, penn) royal, ſweet marſoram; ds 
alſo carduvs, and all ſuch kinds of herbs, as are now in flower, 


. 7 


in order to dry, to ſerve the family in Winter. 
Theſe kinds of herbs ſnould always be cut for the purpoſe- 

of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfection, which is 

when the plants are nes . full growth, and juſt coming 

into flower. Let them be cut, in dry weather, and ſpred, 

or hung up iu adry airy place, out of the reach of the ſun's 

and there let them dry gently; for they ſhould be always dried 

in the ages of n i 

ede ee 

Likewiſe gather herbs to diſtil. Many of the proper Kindes 


ol 


* 
ve e 


— . . 4 : 
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© Is 
for the purpoſe o * ailing. 
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Plant Sage. 1% 374 1 
24 n 


643 Io 2? £3 £185 {k $3: 7$h1y  xasty 9; bid ibs | | 
Plant now, as ſoon as poſſible, flips of ſage where it was 
omitted in the former months, Len, alſo the flips of hy ſop, 
about ſ or ſeren | inches: 
long, of propet ſtrength ; tbey muſt be planted in a.ſhady 
border, W them two thirds of her length into 1751 | 
earth;z-=givewater at planting, and in dry weather.muſt be 


” © 34 
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Sather F lowers of medical and Pot- Herbs. . 
Gather ſome chamomile flowers, and the flowers of mari» 
golds and lavender, to. lay up for the future ſorvice of the 
tam: 3 eee ee e eee 1 
Let them be gathered in a'dry day, and . = 
in a ſhady place; then put chem up in paper” dag UB "I 
wanted. | $2 i 907 be EOF SL 
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Put ina few peas and beans in the beginning, middle, and 
latter end of this month, to try che chance a late roy in 
September, &c. 
The ſmall kinds are propereſt to ſow and _ now; ſuch 
as the dwarf peas, Chariton and golden kinds, &c. and of 
beans, chuſe the white bloſſoms, long pods, ſma'l Spanifh, 
or mazagan beans, and the like ſorts. | 
Let the ſame methods be obſerved now in ſowing and 
BAD thoſe 8 as adviſed laſt month, 9 5 


Watering. 


Watering mould at this time, be duly praiſe in dry 
weather, to all ſuch plants as have been lacey planted out, 
till they have taken root. 

This work ſhould, at this teaſon, be alwayy done. i in 
a morning or in an evening, The proper hours are, iu 

a morning, any time between ſun-rifing and eight o'clock ; 
and between the, hours of four ere or nine in a 
evening. 1 


3 f 
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Clear the ground now from the ſlalks and leaves of a 
ſuch plants as have done bearing. 

Ia particular, clear away the ſtalks and leaves of the 
early crop of cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed 

and made perfectly elear from all manner of rubbiſh and 

; weeds, 

Like wiſe pull up the ſtalks and leet ſuch beans and 
dess as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plants as are 
alt ſervice ; clearing away alſo ail decayed leaves of cb+ 
ages, artichokes, and alt ſuch like rubbiſhliner, which 

both appear diſagreeable, and afford harbour to noxious 

vermin : and let all large weeds be at the ſame ume cleared 
off the ground. 
The ground will then appear neat, and will a fo be ready 
to dig, in ordeF to be ſown or planied wich autumn or winter 
crops: © 

It is alſo a —— advantage to kitchen ground to be timely 

cleared from the rubbiſh ; for theſtalks of ſome plants, con- 

tinue to draw nouriſh ene: which, together with the weeds, 

Een YE? be ihe ground, Fo 
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N gardens where there are wall-trees that, have not yet 
1 had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very needful 
work ſhould now be done in the beginning of the month; 
otherwiſe; thefrgleupon ſuch trees will not only be ſmall and 
ill grown, but will alſo be very ill taſted, in compariſon to 
mme true flavout of theſe fruit. N 
And beſides retarding the growth and debafing the 
taſte of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in aver 
degree, 40 wall and eſpalier trees to neglect the ſummet 
ordering and nailing, Entirely till this time; and in par- 
ticular to apricots, peaches, and nectarines, and ſuch like 
2 as produce their fruit principally upon the one year old 
?tss - rr 55 1: 448" | - 
_ Beſides, it cauſes great perplexity to the pruner to break 
through and repulate ſuch a thieket and confufion of wood: 
—requires treble the, pains and labour, and cannot be exe - 
cuted with ſuch accuracy as when the work is commenced 
early in the ſummer. - 4} ; 
There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes 
in the ſummer to train the uſeful ſhoots in a proper di- 
fection; and at the ſame time to clear the trees from all 
ill placed and luxuriant wood; for when the uſeleſs wood 
is timely cleared out, and the uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſe 
and regular to the wall, the fun, air, and gentle ſhowers, 
will have all along proper acceſs, not only to promote the 
growth and improve the flavour of the fruit, bur alſo to 
barden or ripen the ſhoors properly, which is abſolutely - 
— eſſary to their producing good fruit and proper wood nent 
ar. | N 4 
But however, where there are wall-trees ſtill remaining un- 
fepulared, do not fail to let that be done in the begioniag of 
this month. 52 F ) . 5 | 
In doing this, obſerve, as ſaid in June, to clear out all 
very luxuriant wood”; aud all foreright and other ill⸗ 
placed ſhoots are alſo to be diſplaced ; but mind in par- 
ficular to leave in the apricot, peach, and nectatine 
trees, as many of the well-placed moderate growing 
ihoots as can be conveniently laid in; and let them, 
fe \ K* * | Q6 | \ | the 
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the ſame time, be all 
wall. 77 nt: 468 Coll} 
Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots as this time, but let every 
one be laid in at its proper length. WA 
Look allo again over fuch wall and eſpalier trees as 
were ordered and nailed the two laſt months; and ſee 
if all the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month keep 
firm in their places; and where there are any that have 
been difplaced, or are looſe, or project much from the 
wall, let them be now nailed in again cloſe in their proper, 
Likewiſe obſerve, if there has been any ſtraggling ſhoots 
produced fince laſt month, in places where not wanted, and 
let them now be d:ſfplaced. | + 6, 


gr eg . Management of Fig Ten. . 
Fig · trees, if not yet had the ſummer regulation, pe rſorm 
it the beginning of this month; cutting out ſore · right, ang 
other ill-plaeed ſhoots, and any of very rampant growth: 
but retain as may of the well-placed fide and terminal ſhoots 
as can be conveniently laid in for next year's bearers all at 
their full length; and nail the whole in cloſe, ſtraight, and 
regular to the wall, | F 


nailed in cloſe and regular to the 


x A 3 | 
Vines ſhould alſo be now looked over again, in order to 
clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as bave been produced fince 
In v nes, many ſmall ſhoots. generally rife, one at leaſt 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots which were 
laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame ſmall ſhoots 
muſt now, according as they are produced, be all as duly © 
difplaced. _ | 8 
All other ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been lately 
produerd, muſt alſo now be rubbed off cloſe; and all ſuch 
ſhoors as ſhall riſe any time this month, ſhould according as - 
© they come out, be continually taken off. 8 
Where this is obſerved and duly practiſed, the bunches 
of grapes will be large and perfetly grown; and every 
bunch will alſo ripen more regular and ſooner by at leaſt 
three weeks, than where the vines are neglected and per- 
mitted to be over-run with uſcleſs ſhoots, Sec May and 


Sita © | | 
He Defiriy 


— — 
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"Now bang. up in the wall- trees ſome — 2 gel wich 
Waage Wager, in, order catch and. deſtroy, waſp, and 
other. deyguring, ;inſeQs, efore; they, begin to atack the 
choice fruĩt now zipening. 

- Letatleaſt three ſuch phials b be placed io each of the lng 
trees; and, even in the, lefſT.trees, - there ſhould pot be ſeſi 
than two, phials. hung up in each; and this ſhould be duly 
practiſed in the neh and ee and ſuch, ike 
choice kinds. 

- Where this is 5 done, it will be 28 proteclion 
to the choice fruit ; for the inſects, ,whi ich will now beg in 
to ſwarm about the wall trees, will by the ſmell of. the 
liquor, be deeoy ed rao the phials, . be drowned, 

The phials fliould be often black over in order to empty 
out ſuch inſects as are from time to time catched therein. _ 
They ſhould. alſo be often refilled wih a freſh W * 
* n Pe nate. Fog 3 

4 De ffroy Snails,” T5 TEE 

- to 1 1 ſnails. Search I them early 
morning and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain. 

Theſe vermin do moſt damage to the choice wall. fe z 
and now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and necta- 

rines; Which trees ſhould now be often and Wk 

looked over, in order to take and dee d. 7 

8 (Budding. 7 0 

Budding may now be performed i in | apricots, | [peachies, | 
and neRarines ; plums, cherries. and pears. | 

That work may be done any time in this month, but e 
ſooner the principal budding is done the better. 

Let every fort be budded upon its proper ſtock; apri- 
cots, peaches, nectarines, and plums, ſhould be budded upon 


J een 


aſting trees, when budded upon ſtocks raiſed from plum- 
ſlones, or ſtocks raiſed from the ſuckers of plum - trees; 
though all theſe ſorts will alſo grow upon ſtocks of one 
another, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit ; and alſo upon 
almond ſtock raiſed the: ſame way: but the Bu e is 
always preferable for the general ſupply. _ 

Pears may be budded upon pear-ſtocks ; and theſe muft 
be raiſed by ſowing. the kernels, as directed in the work 
of the Nurſery. Pears alſo ſucceed well, in particular for _ 


J Ce 


1 they generally make the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


the wall when budded p00 quince-ſtocks to dwarf them,  . 


- 


— 


— 
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„Cherries are to be b aded 8 ally upon cherry F-ſtocks, | 
hich muſt be alſo rai the ones. is) * 
Such cherries,” > Fu 19 par ab Wete'budded tal om 
mer, of grafted Ars miſearried, muy now be 

bugged with any of r - oi Fon of fruit; for theſe trees 
wi ſucceed either by rafting or budding. * | 
Budding n cedds bel when detformes In cloady: 
weather, or in a morning or an erthing after three or four 
o'clock; for the great power of the 'mid-dyy/ Tots is apt to 
ar the cutiings ſo much, that the buds would not readily | 
Ja 2 from the woos. However, where there are” large 
quantities to be re, it muſt be performed at all oppor 


runities. FR | 
In performing this work; it mult be obſorved, thet 


where the trees are to be raiſed for walls aud efpiliers, 
the 1 e muſt be performed low in the ſtock : that 
is, the beight of five or r 87 inches from the ground, and 
at five or * feet for ſtandards: but fer the” merhod of 
performi r this , fee the work ot the for ery for 
this mont 11 
er may alſo be performed now upon ver, + that bs 
. 
- What is meant by this, is where [there are . 
eſpalier trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds 
ſuch trees may: now be budded with the ſorts delired ; and 
the budding is to be performed upon ſtrong ſhoots of the 


ſummer's.growth. _ 
Several buds may be put into every Tuch trer; by «hich 
ns the wall or "ſpatier will de ſoon” covered with the 
efired kinds, and in two ot * N after E uy 


wil begin to bear. 
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» Cockſrombs Bel, won * a —_—_ 3 


RING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, double 
balfams, and all other cofi6us* #nnuals' as have been 

ke t till this time in drawing- frames, of in glafs-caſes, 
el they are brought out, let them te immediately 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and ar the ſame time 
mir the earth a little in the top of the 12 _ enen a 


ninklin of led earth over its bud I 14 
7 4 " When 
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When 'this is done, let the tall-gtowing Nad be ench 
immediately ſupported with a ſtake o& a proper height, par- 
ticularly the combs and tricolors. Let one handſome ſtraight 


| fake be fixed in each pot, zun lot whe den OF" a Fünen 


tied neatly to it in different places. 


| Then let every plant be Framedimety watered; not only 
in the pots, but let the water be 

0 the plants; this will refreſh 
leaves from duſt, and the whole will make every platt ap- 
pear lively and decent, they are then to do en 8 


very duly ſupplied eh: 
water, and this moſt be practiſed in 1 10 * ſuck 


they are to remain. 
They muſt in dry 


weather, be 


annuals as are planted in pots. 


en all over. the head 
hem, and cleanſe their 


Franſplant Anunals into the Sides) Ps + 16-1 . 


Where there ate any kinds of 
* ſtill remaining in the 
wherein they were pricked from . 
hould in che begianing of the month: 
balls, or at leaſt with as much earth as you can about their 


roots, and planted in the borders or places allotted for them 


to blow, 


Let every PR as ſoon as planted, be immediately wa- 
h as have long ſtems muſt be, TR 


tered, and 
with fakes. 


* The Careof eb. gie 


e 4. attendance and care of the choice kinds of 


the ported ſtage carnations. 


Obſerve their flower · pods; and as they begin to break 
for flowering, if any ſeem to advance irregularly, they 


may be aſſiſted by opening the pods deeper, in the manner 
ormer month, to promote the regular 
ſpreading; for in this conſiſis the principal beauty of the 


uty, Wey 
protect d from wet and tbe 
midday fun, and from the depredation of vermin, ſuch 
as earwigs, dc. which eat of the flower moe at the 


as directed in the 


Choice carnations. 


To preſerve theſe carrgtions longer in ben 
ſhould, when in bloom, be 


tom; 
The moſtr 


eos wiew rig is to 


- tranſplanting, ES 
ſeed- bed, or in the nurſery. 

e ſeed-bed, the 
t taken up wit 


ptace t the pot 
| Where they can be * ſhaded and ſhchered ; but 
| [ewes 


ih 


| . 
'Y , e 1 
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q principally upon ſome kind of elevated -fignd. or flage : 
| Which, ſhould be a ſlight wooden erection, having a. plat-. 
form, about two feet high, and wide enopgh to contain. 
two or thtee rows of pots: the length in proportion to the 
number of pots intended to place thereon; and o have 
the top covered with an awning, ſupported, at a conve - 
nient beigbt not to hide the flowers, and conſtructed with. 
ſmall rafters in the manner of the roof of an houſe, or arch- 
way, a foot wider than the ſtage, and ſupported upon a row. . 
of poſts on each ſide, ot upon only one row of poſts, ereQed 
along the middle, ; 5 1 
- The poſts be maſt about two or thee inches ſquare, and 
- muſt ſtand about five or fx feet aſunder. They muſt alſo 
be of proper height, ſo as te 8 the roof in dach a man- 
net as to defend the flowers from wet, and the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun; and at the ſame time to admit of viewing 
them with pleaſure. | NR tons | 
The roof 1s, when. the plants are in bloom, to be covered 
with painted canvas or oited paper; or, for want of theſe, 
with ſome large thick garden mats. And to prevent the 
approach of e tbe bottom poſts are ſometimes 
placed through perforated fmall, leaden, or earthen ciſterns,. 
which being filled with water, prevents the vermin. from. 
aſcending the ſtage. IT. MOTELS LIES hos 
But in default of the opportunity of having ſuch a ſtage 
as above, a temporary one may be made by ranging tuo 
rows of planks, either upon ſhort poſts half a yard high, or 
large garden pots turned the mouth downwards; and if 
pl ced in pans of water, it will retard the progreſs of inſects 
aſcending to the flower.” BESET IH, 
Do not forget to refreſh the pots duly with water; in 
„ ths weather they will require a little once every other 


Th Senſitive Plants, 


* 


: 
he ſeaſuive plants, if you. raiſed any, ſhould now be 
agara- plunged in a moderate heat, or kept under ylaſſes, 

to forward them, except you have the conveniency of a hot» 
houſe, where you may keep them conſtantix. 
Bat thoſe who have no fuch conveniency, . ſhould, as 
above, place the pots containing them continually, under | 
N &Þ > ; 1 . we 6s FA * 


e 


— 
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lafſes; either in a,green-houlſe, gla's- s-caſe, or garden-frame ; 
18 in winter they muſt be kept conſtamly in a but-houſe; | 
or on any hot- bed where à conſtant good heat is kept up- 
Thoſe plants are fingularly curious on account of their 
leaves, (Which! on the leaſt touch immediately drop, And 
quickly contract themſelves, and do not riſe and e 
again in FAA Our... 2 4443 FLAGS: > WAYS BRL 
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Lay Carnation and doubt ' Sweets beet Tui. einm. 5 
| Continuity, lay. camations.t0 propagate-them': and alſo 
double ſweet-williamss), 17,0; „ nt Lots fon i ones 
This work may be. — anytime in this month, but 
the ſooner it is done the better; and the ſame n: is to 
be practiſed now, As directed in June. ps. : 
- Examihe. the layers from time to time, and ſee than keep 
ſecurely in theip page when they: baye' ſtarted, - let them 
de pegged down again in their proper poſition | 
7 — 'themy in be often watered 45 „and let | 
thi _ be-done with adoration; [ts 43 nk oa ie 


tset ont . N 341 


o reaps ff UHec! 
1 Fo an/plant Canes Layers. ' 285 0 72 5 8 


"+ 


Take off: 58 tronſplant ſuch carnstion layers as were 
layed about the middle or towards the latter end ef June. 
T TROP Hos by the laſt week zn this e hs (dhe 

| ett b Ea 199} 20511 iet 384} F 
ow en at that tim be examined, and if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care. 
When they are taken up, let the lower naked part of the 
ſtalk be cut off 'Eloſe to the flit part of the layer; and 
= off the tops of the leaves, ct them be immediately 
planted. nete Fr 

Ide layers of the choiceſt kinds may! be nn 

in ſmall pots; and when plamted, few. the pots immedi- 


1 


— in a ſhady! place, and let them be time 0 
time . 1 till the plants have — reſb 
gory 45 * 4333 533} "0 


"They are to ine the fmalt pete till the betten 
March, and then to . pots, Where 
they are to remain to blow. 4 

ut the layers 0. = common big, of carnatio be, 


mould, ben ia taken! off be planted in a bed of ra: 


15 PET 3k 19 K , 114 
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l be three or four feet wide, and rake che fur. 


toce even; and then plant the layers in rows, ſetting them 


about five or tur inches aſunder ; and let eee 
e 38-40 ee an gi 900 

Let them remain i in this bed to get Grengeh! till October, 
November, or Februay, or March, obſerving to weed aud 
water them occaſionally till that. time, they are then to be 
taken up with balls, and planted in the borders. 


Propegate Pinks by Piping, Sc. 15 N 
Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, '&e, the be- 
ginaing or middle of this month for propagation, in the 
manner related in June, taking the young ſhoots of MII? 
oy: will yet take root freely. See D, NO 


Tra uſplanting Perennial. Plants. e 


Pranſplant, where it was not done in June, the peren · 
nia — biennial Plant, which I "up in March ar 

rn &c. 5 0 F 'iF 
8 ind lock July Mowers; 83 
will now want tranſplanting from the ſaed-bed, and ally 
the ſweet - williams, r See „or pyramidal 
bell flowers, with the Greek valerian, tree-primroſe, fingle 
ſcarlet-lychnis and roſe-campiohs ; Preti 
. all oth of the pred} and bien- 


They ſhould. not be planted in . 
beds for that purpoſe, three feet and a half broad; 
furface even, and then immediately; put in the euch 
ſort feparate, ſix roms in euch bech and about fix. inches 


Prepare 


aſunder in the row; let them be ditectly watered, and a6 


akonzlly afterwards, till they have ſtruck good root. 


Loet them remain hete to acquite a proper growth. — 


firength for a final tranſplantation, next October, Noyemben 
or in the ſpringʒ then taken up wth balls and planted in 
che borders, or here imended; or ſome of che mole cur 
nous may alſo be planted in pots: 2 of which will, "avs 
in porſection next year. | - 5 

But of the ſtock July flowers, 1 woold adviſe to plant . 
good portion at once where they are to ener ef 
_ or pots, as explained in June. 


Auricula Plants in Pots. © 


1 no and then to the choice auricula 8200 in TY . 


When dead * at any time — upon the Pen b Wy 


ch boney- ſuckles 


rake the 


4 
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them be immediately taken of, and let ue weeds gro in 


” 
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r 
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the pots. 3% J Ty by 4 5 1 
The plants will alſo in dry weather require to be pretty . * ot 
'fren thi bs Lein + 
_ often watered, and this muſt not be omitted. Ae pt oe 11 
Tranſplant the ſcedling Auriculas and Pe Evans _- þ 4 
» 


Tranſplant the fcedling auriculas which were ſown laſt 
autumn, or early inthe (pring, as alſo the polyanthuſes that 
were ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon; for it is now time o re- 
move them out of the ſeed: bee. 

Chooſe a ſpot for them well defended from tue mid 4) 
ſun, Le; the ground be very neatly dug; rake the ſarface 

eren, and immediately put in the plants. 1 
Let them be planted about four inches afander, each =» 

way, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them ;; i 

and let them be gently watered, They muſt after this be 
kept clear from weeds, and, in dry weather, ſhould be mo- 
28 watered eyery. two or three days during the fahndet 

188 > e gf . - | „80 1:05 15 biss 
Tate up bulbaus Roots. ; 

Take up bulbous roots where neceſſary to he dane, 
apreeable to the hints given the two former mopths.— 
Many ſorts will now be ey Bergen. and their leaves 

will be decayed, and may then be taken up in order ts 
ſeparate the off-fets from the principal roots. The trown, - 10 
imperials, flies, bulbous iriſes, and narciffuſes, "and - ai 


. 
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many other bulbs, will now be in a condition for this i! | 
Practice. Po Sa, 5 . . 
Let chem be taken up in = dry time; and ſeparating the, 
off. ſets, plant theſe again ſoon after in beds: and the prin. * 
pal roots may be chen either planted again immediatety, lf 
or may be properly dried and cleaned, and put up till O- . 
ber or November, when the bordeis may be convebientiy | 


dug, and the roots regularly planted. - bad 
The ſmall off-ſets which are taken at any time from bul- 
bous roots, ſhould, as many as you want, be platited by 
themſelves in a nutſery · bed, and there remain a year or two 
to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out among the 
other proper roats in beds or borders. DEST 
„ ge zan Seared Asie , . ie, 73 
The double fearler lychnis, and ſeveral other plants of the 


| like kind, may ftill be propagated by cuttings, © © ©» =o 


* 
** 
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.: The cuttings muſt beof the youngeſt flower ſtems, or ſuch 
as are not become hard and ligneous, and ſfould be planted 
the beginning of this month, otherwiſe they will not root 
freely: they are how to be prepared and planted in the man- 


ner as meniioned In the former month, and to be treated in 
every-reſpect as there directe. 
d Graft Walks and Lawns ne 
/ NDS SIT NE is tra ne 
RES: Mow. graſs walks and lawns ; and let this be daly per- 
| rmed in dewy mornings, about once a week, or fortnight, 
THEN will keep the graſs iu general in tolerable good 
order. e 4 8 | - ; ot f | : e ; 2 32 2 
The graſs Walke, Jawns, &e. ſhould alſo be now and 
then ralled ;.this is neceflary to render the ſurſace firm and 
even; ond where it is duly performed in a proper mavner, 
it is ah addition to the ncatneſs and beauty of the plats , 
e, ß 
Proper rolling, alſo renders the grifs much eaſier to be 
' own. The mowing can be performed With moreexaQuels 
and expedition, | 2 


_ "Gravel Pall, : 

0 4 mug” 1 11 F | # TVET 21 P nx 5. Fa. . 1 

© Gravel walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 
neat. Let no weeds grow, nor fuffer any ſort of litter to be 


ſeen upon them; and let them alſo be duly rolled. _ and 
To keep theſe walks in decent order, they ſhould, at this anc 
ſeaſon, be always rolled at leaſt twice exery week. — | 
$3712 THE 5 Cut Box Edgings. «F346 2 TI 10 
Continue to cut edgings of box where it was not done the to 
r "A be 
Let this be done in a moiſt time; for when box is cut in | 
dry hot weather, it is apt ro change to a ruſty brown hue, 
and make a very ſhabby appearance: obſerve in cutting 
theſe edgings, to keep them pteity low, and do not let them 
r 
Never let them grow higher than three or four inches, 


at moſt, and very lite broader than two; they will then 
| appear neat, 3 5 | 5 | ; 
| Clip Hedges. $I? of $94q0ty 124 
Now alſo clip hedges in general, if not done in June. 
In doing this work, it ſhould be obſerved, that. ſuch 


hedges as are trimmed in che beginning of this mod 
S | h " 


% 


* 
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will need to be cut again in ix weeks or two months time, 

or thereaboutsrs e r 
Therefore; when only one cutting in a ſeaſon is intended, 

it will in that caſe be proper not to begin to clip ſuch * 
bedges 9 the eod of this month, or rather, the beginning 
of Au aa 7 it $7 = 27 D n 7: 
7 en, 5 900 there are horn-beam, elm, dime, thorn, privet 
yew, holly, or ſuch like hedges in gardene, either by way 
of fence or ornament, they-ſhogld,; in order to keep them 
perfectly neat and cloſe, de elipped twice in; the ſummer. 
The firſt ebpping ſhould be per formed about Midſummer; © 
or within a ſortnight after that time; and the ſecond ſhould 
bs done ia the beginning or middle, or at lateſt towards the 
latter end of Auguſt. ee e e 3s 


| ebnen ane once 
F Weeds in the Borders  . . 
Deſtroy weeds in the borders by hoeing, & and ſet this 
de always done in due time; particularly let none grow 
large, or ſtand. to come to ſeed, . 
"The border in particular, next the walks, ſhould be at 
me Keogh very clear from weeds, and from all manner 
When the borders are at any time hned; as above, let 
them, be immediately raked, in order to draw off the weeds 
and all other litter; and this will make the ſurface ſmooth 
and clean, and will appear exceeding net. 
The clumps and other compartments lanted with flower- 
ing. lurubs and eyergreeos, ſhould alfo be kept very clean 
from weeds, eſp: cially where the ſlitubs ſnd wide enough 
to diſcover the ground, which when weeds appear, ſhould 
be hoed, and then neatly raked, e 


. 
* 
. 


Trimming Flow» ing Shrubs and Evergreens. | 
Look at this time over the flowering-ſtrubs and ever- 
greens ; and, with a knife, let ſuch as are grown rude be 
7 Eo iodine nah att oa EE 
What is meant by this is, where the ſhrubs have produced 
ſiroog and rambling ſhoors, ſo that the different ſhrubs in- 
terfere with each, other, let the ſhoots of ſuch ſhrubs be now 


"x 

19 ; 

either cut out, or ſhortened in ſuch a manner as to form the 
head of the plant ſomewhat regular; and alſo that every 4 | 
firub may be ſeen diſtinRly, without crouding upon one 1 | 
Se e tilt nt born tb "1 
Tt; Support- W 
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Supporting Flowering Plant. 
- Continue to ſtake and tie up the ſtems of ſuch: flowering | 

bande as ſtand in need of ſupport. 

There are now many forts that n that care, and 
it-ſhould always be done in due time before the plants are 
broken by the wind, or born down by their own weight, 
And in ſtaking and tying up the different kinds, ae 
as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake be well p 
tioned to the height of the plant it is to ſupport; 3 
| ow ill to ſee threats of ſtakes ickin guy high above tho 
Plants. | 

E Obſerve alſo to is the tems of the plants be tied in ſeve. 
ral places to the _— and let the tying be done in à neat 
manner, not ſuffering long ragged ends of the tying to Moe 
dangling in fight; this W but it has a 
flovenly appearance. 

Cutting 4 8 Ploewer dem. 

| 00 now and then round the borders, and cut down the 
- tems of ſuch flower plants as are-paſt flowering. 
But this is now principally to be underſtood of the peren- 
nial and biennial fibrous-rooted plants: the bloom of many 

of theſe kinds will now be tak; and the ſtenis ſhould al- 
ways, according as the flower decays, (except where ſeed is | 
wanted) be immediately cut down; then the plant, though 

flowering, will appear decent. 3 

Let therefore the decayed ſtalks be cut down cloſe to the 
head of the plants, and at the ſame time clear each pie 
from any * leaves. 


* 
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3 Dire&ians for perferming hs Witt. Tg 


UD apricots, peaches, and noctarines. This is now the 
principal ſeaſon to performthaz work, and let them 1 
budded upon proper ſtocks. | 
There are no _— ſo proper to bud theſe Nad upon 
as plums, raiſed pt liy ttom the ſtones of the fruits 
as directed in = work f the Nurſery for 4 ebruar), 


March, 


Ll * 


CY 
= | 
+ g 
6 i „ 
* 
/ : 
11:73 
20 
} 
1 
N 4* 


March, October, aud November, &c. aud: when the ſtocks 
ire in the third year- growth, they are then fit to be buds 
died. Phe role is, that hen they are from about half an 
inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch in diameter; in the 
place e. men nen Wannen are then of x4 

12... ; 
P” Theſe e alſo de raiſed from ſockers which ric 
from the roots:of plum trees. a ih wes 
 Arid:.alſo» plums, peare, — nd cherries, and let. theſe forts 
bealio budiled upon 1 29:06 

Plums ſhould = ded — * — 
ones or ſuckers, | Pears ä when budded upon 

qu nce or pear ſtocks, raiſed: ſowing the kernels; but the 
quince · ſtocks are alſo raĩſed from cuttings, or by layew'o or 
fuckers from the roots of the trees. 

The quince is the proper ſtock — bud pears 22 
ite intended to be dwarfs: for walls or eſpaliets ;- — 
for full ſtandards ſhould be budded on pear- ſtocks. 

In performing the operation of bu ge rd muſt be 
had whether the tree is intended to be: a for the wall 
or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard; and/muſt'beraccordingly per- 
formed lower or higher in che ſtock; but remember that the 
head of the ſtock is not now to de cut off. 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or pellen, 4 
budding muſt always be done near the ground; that is, 
chooſe à ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the heig * 
. inches, and i v that vr of the toc le the bud bo 
eee t 14 5 1 ft 1 

This is the ptoper height to | bud the-ſtocks) lin onder hs 
rife dwarf rrees; they will then readily furniſh/the wall 
or eſpalier 5 the very” bottom, wi proper! "Ing 


Wood. 
But when it je iintinded to raiſe ſtandard trees, the bod - 
k may be budded ene 


ding mt be performed 1 in the ſtock. 

To — Aarne 'the 
of threey four, or ever fix — But ſor this pu 
mind to choofe flocks that are grown to a proper lize, for 


this muſt always be obſerved when the ſtocks ae 3 
tedar that height. deem 


The manner of perforwi be work of buddi or in 
lating, is this: 2 bre. : _—_— A nne * 1215 —— 


Ia; the firſt"placey! be provided wich e rp penis 
with 2 flat ivory ae Ten dale mould be ayer ers 
y p nc Aol 7 Luchs 4 30. ET? o gelbbirt. 74 tapen 
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taper, and quite thin at the end; which knife and haſt i: tu 
be uſed as hereafter directed, and alſo provide ſome tiew baſs 
mat for bandages ; and let this, beſore you uſd it, be 
ſoaked iwwaterb tler e wtf} 10 HAN 
In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cuttingy 
of the reſpective trees from which you inteud ta take, 
buds: theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's 
rowth, and muſt be cut from ſuch treęs as are in health, 
Fane well, and; ſhaot freely, minding;to-chooſe ſuch ſhoots 
as have ſtrength, and are free in th 
mere rope bhiadgad algont +5 
Haring yourcuttings, knife, baſs, and every thing ready, 
then proceed in the following m anne. 
With the above knife, make a croſs cut in the rind of the 
flock, minding to make the cut no deeper than the bark, 
then from the middle of the croſs cut, let another be made 


eir grouth, but not 
42 


downward,. about two inches in length, ſo that the two cuts 
together form a T, in hieb inſert the but. 
Then get ane, of your cutiings, or-ſhoots and take off the 

_ bug in hid nen: ee d 130357 int! p 
Vaou are to begin toward the lower, or biggeſt end of al 


the ſhnor;; and in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves, WM. « 
but obſerving to leave part of the ſoot- ſtalk of each * 
remaining; then, about an ioch: below the lower bud, fo 
or eye, make à croſs cut in the ſiizor, almoſt halt 

way through, with the +knife ſlauting upward, and with a eu 
clean eut, bring it ut about half an inch above the eye or off 
bud, deraching ile bud with part of the bark and wood 
thereto. + Then immediately ler that part of the wood 
which- was taken off with the bud, be ſeparated from the 
bark, in Which is contained the bud; and this is readily 
done with your knife, placing the point of it between the 
bark and wood at one end, and fo pull off the woody part, 
which will readily-part from the bark; then quickly exa- 
mine the inlide, to ſ-e if the eye of the bud be left; for if 
there appears a ſmall bole, the eye is zone withitbe wood, 
and is therefore uſeleſs :: take another; -bur:if there be no 
hole, the bud is good, and is to be immedi te ly inſerted in 
the flock ; obſerving, for the reception of the bud, to raiſe 
gemly, with the haſt of your knife, the hark of the ſtockon 
each lide of the perpendicular ſlit, from the eroſs cut above, 
and directly thruſt the bud gently in between the bark und 
the wood, placing i as ſmooth as poſſible; with the eye of 
we bud in the middle; obſerving, if che bud be too long for = 
My f | 1 


* 


incifion in the ſtock, ſhorten it accordingly when in- 
ſerted ſo as to make it flip in readily, and lie perfectly cloſe 
in every part. | 1 ; 

Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that part be 
immediately bound round with a ſtring of new baſs mar, 
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beginning a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, 


drawing it cloſely round to the top of the ſſit; but be fure 
to miſs the eye of the bud, bringing the tying cloſe to it 
below and above, only juſt leaving the eye of the bud open; 
and this finiſhes the work for the preſen. 


that have not taken will appear black and decayed : there- 
fore let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be looſen- 


pinched ; for were the bandages ſuffered'to remain as firſt 
tied, they would pinch the buds, and ſpoil them. - To 
prevent this, it would be moſt adviſeable to looſen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt a month after bud- 
ding; which concludes the work till next Match; ag 
vntil which time, the bud remains dormant, then ſhoots 
forth with vigour. „ f 
At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are to 


of about a hand's breadth above the inſertion of the bud; 
and this part of the ſtock left above the bud is to remait 
ull next ſpring, and will ſerve to tie the ſhoot to, which 
the bud makes the firſt ſummer ; for the buds never begin 


bud, behind it in a flauting manner. — See the manages 
ment of new budded trees in March, &c. 


latter end of June, or beginning of this month, til 


know by trying the buds; and when they will readily 


tis then the proper time to bud the ſeveral kinds of 


* other trees and ſlirubs that will grow by that 


ed; and this is done in order to give free courſe to the 
ſap, that the bud, according as it ſwells, may not be 


cut off the heads of the ſtocks; obſerving to cut them 


to ſhoot till the ſpring after budding, Or, in the ſpring, 
as atoreſaid, you may cut the head off at once near th: 

The general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from about the 
dear the ſame time in Auguſt, according to the for- 
vardneſs in growth of the ſhoots of the different trees 


vou would bud from; and this you may always eaſily 


part from the wood, as above mentioned in the work, 


pd | Examine 


In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed, the buds will have united with the ſtock, which 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing plump; and thoſe 
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Examine the Trees which were budded laft Summer, 


Look over the trees which were budded laſt ſummer, and 
let all ſhoots thatariſe from the Nock, beſides the bud ſhoot, 
be diſplaced ; for theſe would rob the proper ſhoot of ſome 
nouriſhment. : 

— The buds will now have made vigorous ſhoots ; if an 
ſeem to require ſupport, let them now be properly "ar 
either with ſtakes, or tied to that part of the ſlock leſt above 
the bud, when headed down. 


Grafted Trees « 


Grafted trees ſhould alſo be at times looked over, in or- 
der to diſplace all ſuch ſhoors as are at any time produced 
from the flocks. oP 1 

Examine alſo if any of the graſts have made ſuch vi 
rous ſhoots as to require ſupport, and let them be ſecu 

Tranſplant ſeedling Firs, 
This is now a proper time to thin and tranſplant ſome of 
the choiceſt kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. 

But this is to be underſtood principally where the plants 
Rand very thick in the ſecd-bed ; and it is better (though 
at this ſeaſon it is attended with trouble) than to ſuffer them 
all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſpring ; becauſe, 
where they ſtand very thick, they would be apt to dray, 
and ſpoil one another. 299 

ey will ſucceed very well when tranſplanted at this 
time, but require particular care to ſhade and water them, 

Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet broad: 
the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in the plants 
about three inches apart, and let them be immediate 
gently watered. | 

The plants muſt be duly ſhaded every day from the ſun, by 
until they have taken root : and this muſt not be omitted, 
otherwiſe the ſun would burn them up. 

Let them he alſo duly ſupplied with water till they hare 
taken freſh root, The waterings ſhould, in dry weather, 

be often repeated, but always very moderate. 

They u ill ſoon take root, provided they are duly treated 
as above Hi rected; and u ill get ſome ſtrength by Michaelmss 
to en:ble them to endure the cold in winter; and thote 
which cre permitted to remain in the ſeed-bed till March, 
will have more reem to proceed in a ſtrot ger growth, gu. 

ing them directly a good waterings | But 


July] 
But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch ſeedlings 
as are tranſplanted at this ume, be properly ſhaded from 
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the ſun, or all will be loſt. 


Tnoculate and lay curious Shrubs. 


Inoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood principally of 
ſome of the curious kinds, ſuch as the moſs Provence, and 


others, that ſeldom produce ſuckers ; for it is by ſuckers 


from the root that moſt of the common kinds of 
propagated. 


roſes are 


7 


Therefore ſuch kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers, may 


be propagated by inoculation, and this is the proper time. 
The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks raiſed from 
roſe ſuckers taken from any of the common kmds. | 
Some ſorts of roſes as do not produce ſuckers may alſo 
be propagated by layers, which ſhould be layed in the 
autumn ſeaſon, or ſome of the ſame year's ſhoots may be 
lad at Midſummer, and the beginning of this month; 
and they will ſometimes be rooted by Michaelmas. | 
Jaſmines ſhould alſo be budded now); this is the moſt 


certain method to raiſe the Italian and other curious kinds. 


The common white jaſmine is the proper ftock to bud 
the curious kinds upon: and the budding ſhould be per- 
ſormed in the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 

Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmines may alſo be pro- 
pagated by layers, but 10 ſhould be layed in the ſpring, 
obſerving to lay the young branches of the laſt year; ar if 
ſome of the young ſhoots the ſame year be laid in June, 


and 2 of this month, they will ſometimes put out 
the roots the ſamę year. 


And ſome of the curious ſorts may alſo be propagated 
by cuttings, particularly that called the Cape jaſmine, 
but theſe ſhould be planted in pots plunged in a hot- bed. 
This fort muſt be kept in the green · houſe all winter, 


This is al ſo the proper time to inoculate many other cu- 
nous kinds of trees and ſhrubs, . , 


Watering in very dry weather muſt ſtill be d 


. ly prac- 
tiſed in the ſeed- beds of trees and ſhrubs, &c. K ; 
Theſe beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall you 
kedlings will, in a very BY time, require to be watered 
Z . 5 6 2 ; at 
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| atleaſt once every two or three days; and it will be a great 


advantage to the young plants in general, provided the 
waterings be done with moderation ; that 1s, not to water 
them two heavily, or to give too much at any one time, 

* 


D ef roy Weeds - 


Deſtroy weeds; and let it be done with care and dili. 
gence whenever ſuch appear in the ſeed-beds cf young 
plants of any kind. | ; | 

Nothing is fo deſtructive in ſeed-beds as. weeds ; they 
ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, before 
they grow to any great head; for if permitted to grow 


large, they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every 


kind more injury in two or three weeks, than -they 
would be able to recover in twelve months. 

Let the nurſery in general be kept always as clean as 
poſſible from weeds ; for this will not only be an advan- 
tage to the plants, but it alſo looks well to ſee a nurſery 


clean. 


When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times eaſily and expeditiouſly deſtroyed, 

by applying a good ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 

One thing is to be particularly obſerved in the article of 
weeds ; viz. not to ſuffer them in any part of the nurſery 
to ſtand to perfect their ſeeds; for was that permitted, the 
ſeeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay a foundation 


for a ſeven years crop. 


BY 


—— 


The n 


Orange and Lemon Tree, 


RANGE and lemon-trees ſhould now be well attend- 


ed when the weather, is'dry, in order to ſupply them 

witn water as often as needful ; they will ſtand in need of 
this article at leaſt two or three times a week. 

Orange and lemon-trees, which have now a great crop 

of young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over with 

giest attention, in order to thin the fruit, where they are 


produced conſiderubly too cloſe to one another in cluſters. 


a doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no 


two or more fruit too near to one another; and let the 


number of fruit on the different trees be proportioned to 
the particular ſtiength and growth of each, leaving the 
principal ſupply chiefly only on ſuch ſhoors or branches 


as have apparently ſtrength enough to bring them to any 


due ſize; and let the number ot fruit on each branch be 
proportioned to its ſtrength, being careful to leave the 
forwardeſt, moſt promiſing, and beſt placed fruit ; do not 
leave too many on a weakly tree, and obſerve a due me- 
dium even on the moſt healthy and ſtrongeſt trees. 

Thoſe trees which have now a ſufficient quantity of fruit 
ſet upon them, may be diveited of all flowers that after 


make their appearance, ſo as there may be no unneceſſary 


growth toexhauſt the nouriſhment which is now ſo neceſſary 
to the growth of the news-ſer fruit, - | i 


Refreſhing the Orange and Lemon Tree Tubs with new E arth. 


Where the pots or tubs of orange - trees were not lately 
refreſhed with ſome new earth in tubs in the former 
months, that work ſhould now be performed ; it will be 
of great uſe in forwarding the growth of the new-ſer fruit, 
and it will alſo greatly enliven the plants, and do them 
much good. 


In doing this, take care to looſen the earth in the top © 


the tubs to a little depth. and take fome out; then 61 it 
up again directly with freſh earth, and give it ſome water. 
Propagate various Exotics by cutting, Sc. 


Plant cuttings or flips of myrtles, to propagate them; 
alſo geraniums and African ſages, ciſtuſes, and ſeveral other 


exotic ſhrubs, which may be propagated by planting cut- 


tings of the young ſhoots thereof any time in this month; 
but, if done the beginning of the month, there will be 
the greater chance of their ſucceeding. | 

Several ſorts will readily take root in common earth, 
without the aſſiſtance of artificial warmth, and particulavfy 
moſt of the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums; but all the ſorts 
of cuttings may be greatly forwarded if planted in pots, 


and plunged in a moderate hot-bed. 


In chooling the cuttings, &c, let them be taken from ſuch 
trees as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely, Chooſe 


proper ſhoots ; theſe ſhould now be principally of the ſame 


R 3 ſummer's 
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ſummer's growth, and ſuch as have ſome ſtrength ; andthe 
proper length is from four or five to fix or eight inches ; 
but the myrtle cuttings ſhould not be more than from about 
three or four to five inches long, and muſt be all of the 
ſame fummer's ſhoots. 2 

Having procured ſuch cuttings as above, let the leaves 
de taken off more tian half way up, and then plant them, 

But although the above cuttings, and ſeveral others of 
the bardier forts of green-houſe ſhrubs, will rake root with. 
out the help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above 
hinted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, which will 
grow in a bed or pots of common earth, yer, it planted in pots 
and plunged in a gentle heat, either of aby common hot- 
bed, or the bark-bed in the ſtove, & c. it would greatly ſor- 
ward their rooting. | 2 

However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, 
and that it is intended to propagate the my:tle, geranium, 
or any other of the common green-houſe ſhrubs, by cut- 
_ rings, let ſome wide earthen garden-pans, or otherwiſe 
large pots, of rich light earth be prepared. _ 

Into thoſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two 
inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into the 
earth, that ouly about two or three inches of the iop may 
appear. | | 

"No ſoon as they are planted, give a moderate watering, 
and this fertles the earth cloſe about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots either in one of the 
common garden- frames, and put on the lights, or you may 
corer down each pot with a hand or bell-glaſs. | 

After this, the cuttings are to be occaſionally ſhaded 
with ſingle mats, in the middle of hot days when the ſun 
ſhines, till they are rooted, and muſt be moderately watered. 

It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
cuttings and flips of green-houſe plants in pots, &c. and 
then, if they ſhould nor happen to be well rooted before 
winter, the pots with the cuttings can be moved into the 
green-houſe. 

The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be rather of a large ſize. 

They muſt be filled wich rich earth, within half an inch 
or an inch of the brim; water them moderately according 
as the earth becomes dry. | ; 

For ſome particulars in planting myrtle cuttings, fee 
_ Plant 


kinds, rot the eutting in that part. 


* 
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Plant Cuttings, &c. of ſucculent Plants. 


This is alſo a proper time to plant cuttings and lips of 
molt kinds of ſucculent plants. 

Particularly euphorbiums; all the ſorts of ficoideſes 
and ſedums, with the torch-thiſtle ; and the other kinds 
of ceruſes, and alſo the Indian fig ; and many other ſuecu- 


lent kinds. | 

The method of propagating theſe kinds of plants is eaſy 
enough; it is done principally by cuttings, and the ma- 
nagement of them is this: N 

In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that the 
cuttings of many of theſe kinds of plants will take roat 
tolerably free in a bed or pot of light compoſt, without the 
help of artificial heat; but yet the aſſiſtance of a mode- 


rate hot bed would make them more certainly take root; 


and in a much ſhorter time, either placed in a bark- bed of 


a hot-houſe, &c. or upon any common hot-bed either made 
of dung or bark; bark is the beſt; but where that 1s not, 
dung will do. Make a bed for a frame, or ſome hand- 
glaſs and cover the dung four or five inches deep with 
reſh earth, | f 

Next, let it be obſerved, that as many of the ſucculent 
Plants differ widely iu the manner of their growth, no par- 
ticular length — & properly aſſigned the cuttings; but muſt 
be taken as they can be found, from two or three to fix, 
ſeven, or eight inches in length, according to the growth 
of the particular plants. | 

Having fixed upon the ennie let them, with a ſharp 
knife, be ſeparated at one cut from the mother plant, or 
ſome ſorts ſlipped off; and them be immediately laid in 
a dry place in the green-houſe, &e. out of the ſun, till the 
bottom, or cut part, be dried or healed over; - becauſe, 
if they were to be planted before that was effefted, the 
moiſture from the wound would, in the very ſucculent 


When they have lain eight, ten, or ſer > they 
will be in proper order for planting'; let ſome pots be filled 
with ſome dry light compoſt ; this being done, plant 
the cuttings in the pots, ſeveral in each, and cloſe the earth 
well about them. 4 

Then immediately plunge the to their rims, either 
in the hot-houſe, bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, 


under the glaſſes, and ſhade them with mats, in * 
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dle of ſunny days, till the cuttings are rooted : and give 
now and then a lutle water, * 
But, as in default of a hot: bed, many of the green-houſe 
ſucculent cuttings will take root in any common light earth, 
they way either be planted in ſuch, or in pots, plunging 
theſe into the earth, and cover them either with hand- 
glaſſes, or a frame and glaſſes, managing them as abore, 
_. Likewiſe ſuckers of ſucculent exotics may be planted, as 
alges, &c. in pots of light ſoil. 


5 Watering the Green-houſe Plants. 


In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general ſho»1d 
- . be very duly ſupplied with water; for this now becomes a 
needſul article to theſe plants. SEW 
Some of theſe plants will require a little water in dry 
weather erery day; particularly the plants in ſmall pots, 
Others will need a refreſhment erery other day; and ſome 
once in three or four days according to the ſize of the 
different pots or tubs, and as they are lefs or more expoſed 
to the ſun. Let them, therefore, be looked over every day, 
and 15 ſuch as want it be accordingly ſupplied with that 
article. | | | 
But let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch places 
where the plants are expoſed to the full ſun; for in ſuch a 
tuation the plants will want to be very often watered. 


C! lar the Pots from Weeds, © | 
Let all the pots or tubs be now kept very clean; that is, 


let no weeds, or any fort of litter, be ſeen upon them. 
ch Shifting into larger Pots. 


Where any of the green-houſe plants, young or old, 
are in want of larger pots, they may ſtill be removed into 


Fach.* © * 1 | 
In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out 
of the preſent pot, with the ball entire; and then, with 4 | 


ſharp knife, pare off any decayed or dry matted roots on 
the fides and bottom of the ball of earth ; and at the ſame 
cime take ſome of the old earth, both from the {ſides 
and bottom of the ball, RW ads 
Tube ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
inthe larger pot, and fill up all round with ſome freſh earth, 
and then give ſame yater, „ bat e Gn - 
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The pots are then to be removed to a place where the 


plants can be defended from boiſterous winds and 2 
the greateſt poor of the day from the ſun. 


L ooſening and, 2 a "Ge freſh Earth to the Pots in 1 


At this time it will be proper to examine the earth in 
all the pots and tubs; and, where it is inclinable to bind: 


let the ſurface be carefully looſened to a little depth, breaks _ 


ing the earth ſmall with the hand; and add, at the fame 


time, if not lately done, a little ſpriokling of freſh earth; 


and then lay the ſurface ſmooth, 
This little dreſſing will do the plants, at this time, more 
good than many people might think ; but in N to 
uch plants as are in fmall pots. 
But thiz might now be praftiſed on all the pots and tubs 
m general, and it would very much refreſh al the 3 
ſorts of plants. | 


Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers, 


This is {till a proper time to make layers of many kinds 
of ſhrubby exotics of the green-houſe. Let it be obſerved, 
it is the ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth that are the 
molt proper parts to lay now. 

Many ſorts may be propagated by that method, and 4 
trial may now be made on ſuch kinds as you deſite to en- 


creafe ; but let it be done in the beginning of the month. . . 


By that method you may propagate myriles, jafmines, 
pomegranates, granadillas, and ſuch like en . 


Bad Orange and Lemon-Frees. 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 


month, you may begin to bud orange and lemon- tree 
Fheſe trees are propagated by inoculating them upon 
Rocks raiſed from the kernels of their fruit procured in the 


; and ſuch as are found in rotten fruit are as 3 as 


any. or this purpoſe. . , 
Theſe kernels muſt be ſown in the fpring (thar is, in 


March) ja pots of rich earth; the faid pots are to be 


plunged in a hot: bed; and in two, three, or four weeks at 


fartheſt, the plants will come up, when they muſt be 

allowed ſome air and water at times: in ſix weeks or tu 

months after * plants 4 up, they may be tranſplanted 
5 . 
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fingly into ſmall pots, or may remain till next ſpring, if 
very fmall, and not growing very thick — oe 
They muſt be planted fingly, inte half-penny or three. 
farthing pots, at the ſame time giving them 4. water; 
the faid pots are to be plunged into a new hot- bed, ob- 
to give air by raiſing the glaſſes, and ſhade them in 

the middle of ſunny days; the glaſſes are to be kept orer 
them conſtantly, till about the firſt or ſecond week in Au- 
uſt ; but obſerving as the plants riſe in height to raiſe the 
rame, that they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; tut in 
Auguſt, as above ſaid, they are to be expoſed by degrees 
to the open air: this mult be done by railing the glafles to 

a good height, and afterwards taking them quite away. 

With this management, you may raiſe them to the height 
of eighteen or twenty inches by the middle of Auguſ; 


they muſt be removed into the green-houfe about a week 


or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near the 
- windows and there to remain all winter. - 

Then in the ſpring (that is, about March or April) it 
will be of much advantage to ſhift them into large pots: 
then te plunge the pots in a gentle hot-bed managed as 
above; it would bring them forward greatly, but obterviog 
to begin in May to harden them to the air, and to let them 
enjoy the full air the beginning of June, | 
The young plants, thus managed, will, in the ſecond or 
third ſummer, be fit to be tnoculated : which muſt be in 
the third or fourth week in July, or firſt week in Auguſt; 
at the time of budding it will be proper to take them into 
a green-houſe, or where they can be defended from too 
much rain, and enjoy the light and plenty of air, When in 
the green-houſe, &c. it will be proper to turn that ſide of 
the plants wherein the bud is inſerted, from the ſun; and, 
when the ſun ſhines freely upon the plants, it will be pro- 
per to ſcreen them with mats during the greateſt heat · 
But, in order to make the buds take more freely, you 
may plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's 
Dark a fortnight or three weeks, made in a glaſs, caſe, or 

reen-houſe, or any deep bark-pit which can be occaſionally 

fended at top with glaſſes, giving plenty of free air. 
The plants muſt be kept in the green-houſe all wip- 
ter; but in the ſpring, about the month of March or 
April, a moderate hot bed, in a glaſs caſe, muſt be 
made with tan-bark, if it can be had; if not, a 10 
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hot dung, and lay ſome earth, or rather tan thereon, 60 
lunge the pots in: into either of theſe beds the pots are to 
plunged ; obſerving, at this time, to cut the head of the 


| ſtock off two or three inches above the bud. In this bed the? 


muſt be well ſupplied with water, and there muſt be freſh air 
admitted every day, by raiſing bogey, oa of the glaſſes 
a little way open. By the middle or latter end of July 
the buds will have made- ſhoats perhaps a foot ar eighteen 


inches, and ſometimes two feet long, or more ; at which . 


time you muſt allow them more and more free airevery.day z 
and ſo begin in Auguſt to expaſe them fully, to harden them, 
ſo as to be able to ſand 

the other plants. | | 
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VERY calm and clear day, admit ar freely into the 
hot - houſe. 2 
For now, as the pine-apples in particular will begin 
to ripen, freſh air is a very neceſſary article. This is 
needful to improve the flavour of the ripening fruit, and 
alſo to promote the growth of thoſe which are ſtill ſwel- 


in general of this department.. So that at this ſeaſon, let 
the glaſſes be drawn open ſome” conſiderable width, in- 
creaſing the portion of air .as the heat of the day ad- 
The pines muſt alſo, in I, be duly ſupplied 
with _ They will E 14 ne but * des 
ration be at all times obſerved, - 

But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are beginning 


to ripen, muſt be very ſparingly watered ; but it will not ⸗ 


withſtanding be proper to allow them ſome, though 100 
much would very much debaſe the flavour of the fruit. 


| Of propagating the Pine-apple Plants. 
Pine- apple plants are propagated both by planting the 


crown or head of leaves which grow on the top of the fruir, 
the ſuckers at its baſe, N ſuckers from the root of 


in the green-houſe all winter among 


ling, and will prove univerſally beneficial to the exotics - 


the | 
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"the old plants. Either or all of thoſe methods ate equally 
eligible ; each fruit or apple produces at top ont crown or 
head, and ſometimes ſeveral ſmall ſuckers at its baſe ; and 
the old plants moſtly always furniſh a ſupply of bottom 
fuckers ; all which productions, being detached and planted, 
take root freely, become the proper ſucceilional plants; and 
In two years each will produce fruit in full perfection; and at 
the ſame time a progeny of crowns and fuckers as above, 
for a further ſucceſſion to ſucceed the old plants, which 
never produce fruit but once. Ren 
Ibeſe ſeveral productions for pro either the 
crowns at the top of the fruit, ſuckers at bottom, or ſuckers 
from the old plants, are generall fit to tale off for planting 
when the fruit is ripe; and thoſe annexed to the fruit are io 
be ſeparated at the time the fruit is ſerved at table, and re- 
ſerved for the purpoſe of propagation, managing them as 
hereafter dieded; and the ſuckers ariſing unmediately 
from the plants may be taken off any time when they are 
arrived at the proper ſtate of growth; which, like thoſe 
on the fruit, is alſo commonly about the time the fruit has 
attained to its due perfection of ripeneſs, or very ſoon after; 
they being generally arrived to the due maturity to be ſepa- 
rated from the mother plant, when they are about four, 
fire, or fix inches long; and their lower part aſſumes ſome- 
What of a brown colour. | FP | 
But obſerving, that in conſequence of any of the old 
fruiting-plants not furniſhing bottom ſuckers, or that they 
are ver) ſmall, and that it is required to have as large a 
ſupply of young plants as poſſible ; you may, as ſoon as the 
fruit is cut, take up the po's of ſuch plants out of the 
bark-bed ; cut down the leaves to fix inches at the bottom; 
pull off alſo the under-leaves round the bottom of the plant; 
and them take a little of the old earth from the top of the pot, 
fill it vp again with ſome freſh compoſt, and give ſome 
water, Then re-plutge them in a bark or dung-bed; where 
there is a tolerable briſk beat; and, from time to time, 
moderately watered. | Wo | ; 
The old plants, with this management, will ſoon put 
out ſoine good ſuckers: and when they are grown to the 
length of about four, five, or fix inches, they are then to 
be taken off from the mother. plant, and prepared for 


F 
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The management of the ſuckers in general, as alſo of 
the crowns, with reſpect to the purpoſe of ; propagation ad - 


new plants, is 


order of planting, to furniſh a ſueceſſion 
as follows; _ | , 8 
The crowns or young plants, which ariſe upon the frui 


and any ſuckers at the baſe, are to be taken off hen the fruit 


is ſerved at table, ſeparated by a gentle twiſt ; then returned 
to the gardener's care to prepare for planting, taking off 


ſome of the lower leaves towards the rooting part; and then 


lay the plants on a ſhelf, cither in a ſhady part of the ſtove, 
or that of ſome dry room till the part that adhered: to the 
fruit is perfectly healed ; which is generally effected in eight 
or ten days, and are then to be planted as below. 


The root-ſuckers ſhould. be taken from the old plants, 


when the loxer end changes ſomewhat brown, and take off 
ſome of their lower leaves: then lay them in a dry place till 
the part that j | 
which will require five or ſix days. . . 

They are then, both crowns and ſuckers, to be planted in 
the following manner: „5 „ 

Being furniſhed with ſome fmall pots, and having ſome 
proper compoſt previouſly prepared, of any rich garden 
earth, loam, and rotten dung ; fill the pots therewith, which 
dune, let one crown or ſucker be planted into each por z 
fix it properly, and let the earth be well cloſed, and give 
each a very little water, juſt to ſettle the earth equally about 

the plants. £755 


Then let the pots be direAly plunged to their rims in the 
dark-bed, which ſhould be of a tolerable good heat to make 


them ſtrike. | | | | 
But, for want of conveniencies for a bark-bed,. you may 


make a hot-bed of new horſe dung to ſtrike the 'ſuckers 


and crowps, and it is a very good methol. 
This bed ſhould be made for a one, two, or more gar- 


den frames, according to the number of plants. The bed 


muſt be made at leaſt, two feet and a half, or three feet 
high, of dung; and as ſoon as it is made put on the frame; 
and in five or fix days; or, at leaſt when the burning heat 
is over, lay in as much bark, either new or old, or any 


kind of dry earth, as will cover the bed all over; about 


five or fix inches thick. . E 
Then, when the dung has warmed the bark or earth; 

and having planted the crowns and ſuckers accordingly, 

let the por bg plunged in it to their rims, and put = 


oined to the plant is healed and become hard, 
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the glaſſes, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, to let 
out the ſteam, and to admit air; and ſhade them the 


mid-day ſun. | | 
Care of ripe Pine-apples, and the Crowns of them for 
| Planting. 


As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, care ſhould be 
| had to gather them when in due perfection, and before too 


ripe; generally cutting them in a morning; each with 
ſeveral Inches of the „ and with the crown of leaves at 


\ . Obſerve, however, when the pine-apple is to be eaten, 
that as — crown 5 eee —_ at top, and any 
ſuckers at t ing pro agating the 
— : they ſhould, when taken ak the - 
turned, in order to be planted. | 55 
T beſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants: but 
before the crowns, &c. are planted, let them, as ſoon as 
taken from the fruit, be laid in 9 place, in the ſtove, 
&c. till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted ſingly 
- In ſmall pots, and treated juſt in the manner as directed 


above, in the general management of the crowns and 


fuckers. _ | 1 
Sb Ring the ſucceſſon Pine · apple Plants, 

No ſhift the pines, which are to produce fruit next ſea- 
fon, into the pots where they are to remain. | 

But this need not be done till the laſt week in the 
month. Therefore, by that time, let the pots, and a 
rere new compoſt be provided, and brought 
to the place where the ts are: then, having all things 


ready, let the with the plants be taken up out of the 
bark · bed, and Jet them be ſhifted according to the follow- 


ing m : | | «156 
| - the ficſt place, put ſome compoſt into each new 

to the depth of three or four inches. Then let each plant 
be ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, if poſ- 
fible, entire, and place it immediately into the larger 

pot, and fill up round the ball with more of the compoſt, 
and let the top of the ball be covered with it about ap inch 


In this manner, let the whole be ſhifted, and let * 


fruit, be re- 
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de immediately gemly watered, and then plungęe them di- 
rectly an e e. | Ir 99 


9 


But the bark muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork, to the 
bottom; and at the fame time obſerving, that if the bark 


is much wafted, or is become very earthy, and not likely 
to produce a due warmth, you ſhould add about one- 
third, or at leaſt, one-fourth of new bark, forking both 


well together; and then let the pots be plunged to their 


rims, and let them be placed in a regular mauner; that is, 
lace the largeſt plants in the back row, aud fo on to the 
owe! in front. | 1 | 
Likewiſe, as above, the younger Tucceflion pines may alſo 
be occaſionally ſhifred in large pots. See Auguſt. 3 


Care of Hot-houſe Plants in general. | 
Let the general care of all the other tender exotics of 
the ſtove or hot - houſe be continued as in the two former 
months; giving frequent waterings, & qc. 
layers, and 


To continue alſo to propagate by cuttings, 
ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would increaſe, plunging the 
pots thereof in the bark | 7 | 
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Work to be done in the Kitcuen GARDEN. 


Winter Spinach. - 3 125 
re ſome good e where it was not 
ull crop of winter ſpinach z 


OW 8 
done laſt month, to ſow a 
and for early ſpring ſupply. 


* 


in the month. But in poor ground and cold fituations 


the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the firſt week; but in rich 


warm ground it ſhould not be ſown till the ſecond week 
in the month, for if ſowed much ſooner in rich ground, 
the plants are apt both to grow too rank before winter, 
and apt to fly up to ſeed early in the ſpring, Chooſe a 
piece of rich ground for this crop, that lies tolerably dry 
in winter, 24d to the winter's ſun ; let this be neatly 


dug, and immediately ſow the ſeed, and tread it down 
Obſerve 


evenly, and then rake it into the ground, - . 


This muſt be done ſome time in the firſt or ſecond week | 
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Odſerve, it is the prickly-ſeeded kind that is to be 
ſown now, for this fort will beſt endure the cold and wet in 
Winter. 8 | þ ay Se 
When the plants are come up, and got leaves an inch 
broad or - therebouts, they muſt then be thinned and 
cleared from weeds. This may be done, either by band or 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving them 
the diſtance of three or four inches, or thereabouts, from 
one another; they will then have proper room to fpread, 
and gather ſtrength, to be able to endure the cold, 

Beſides, when ſpinach is allowed room to ſpread itſelf 
regularly, the plants will produce very large and thick 
leaves; and every ſuch leaf is worth three that is produced 
from ſuch plants as crowd one another. „ 


3 Sorwing Cabbage Sced. * 
Som early cabbage ſeed, to produce plants ſor the ſer- 
vice of next ſummer. Alſo ſow the large autumn kinds to 
ſucceed the early crops, and for autumn ſupply, &c. 
The proper early forts to ſow now, are the early dwarf, 
early, and large ſugar-loaf, the early Batterſea and York- 
fhire kinds, &c. Ste the catalogue. I 

But this early ſeed muſt not be ſown until ſome time 
between the fixth and the tweifth of the month; nor muſt it 
be ſown later; there being an advantage in ſowing it 
juſt at that time; for was the ſeed to be ſown ſooner, 
many of the plants would be apt to run to ſeed in March; 
and was it to be ſown later in the month, the plants would 
not get proper ſtrength before winter. n 
I berefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open ſpot 

ef rich ground, and mark out beds, three feet fix inches 
broad; then ſow the ſeed moderately thick, and immedi- 
ately rake it in with a light and even hand. | © 

Scw alſo. the ſeed of the large hollow, large round, 
drum, or large flar-headed cabbage, the long-fided and 
other large late kinds, in the beginning of this month, 
for a full of large cabbages to ſucceed the early plan- 
tation next ſummer, and for general autumn ſervice this 
time twelvemanth. _ + 1 
But the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown three or four 
days ſooner than the Yorkſhire and other early kinds of 
cabbages, as they ate not ſo apt to run to ſeed in the ſpring}, 
&c, See the Kitchen Garden Catalogue, 48 


— 
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| Brocroli. | 


Prepare ſome ground in the beginning of this month to 
plant out a ſueceſſional crop of broccoli for winter and next 


ſpriag ſupply. - An, open quarter, not ſhaded by trees, 


ſhould be choſen; and ſpread ſome thorough rotten dung 
over the piecr, and dig it in, and this will be an advan» 
tage to the plants. PE, &« #24 % e were: Eire” 

Theſe plants are now to be planted in rows two feet 
aſunder; and allow. the ſame diſtance between plant and 
plant 1a the row, and give each plant a little water, re- 
peng it two or three times in dry weather to forward 
their rooting, that they may acquire a large growth before 


winter, and they will produce ting large heads, ſome in 


wirter, but in greater perfection in the ſpring. —__ 

Draw the earth about the ſtems of the broccoli which 
were planted out laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen” the 
plants, aud promote their grown. 


r 
Tranſplant ſavoys. Plant them in rows two feet aſun- 


der, and ſer the plants the ſame diſtance from one another 


in the row. This plantation will come in at a good time, 
will be handſomely cabbaged in November, December, &c. 


and the plants will continue in excellent order to ſupply the 


: 
® : : 


table till after Chriſtmas, 
| Sorving Onions. _ 


Get ready ſome ground, where it was not done laſt month, 
to ſow a good crop of winter and ſpring onions. _ © * 

This being the moſt eligible ſeaſon to ſow: the general 
crop for winter and ſpring ſervice, and for early hag 


ſummer onions ; muſt be done in the firſt, but at fartheſt 
the ſ-cond week in the month; and for that purpoſe 
chooſe a clean dry-lying ſpot; and when the ground is 


digged, mark out beds three feet and a half, or four feet 
broad; then ſow the ſeed tolerable thick, but as equal as 


can be; then tread it in, and rake the ground evenly, - 
that the ſeed may be equally covered, and the plants riſe 


th calle in 


regularly in every part of the beds. 
- The plants from this ſowing will ſupply 


the early part of winter and all the ſpring, for ſallads 
oe other uſes, and continue till April — May; _ 


4 
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If you let ſome of them ſtand till June, they will bulb and 


us the athe 


w to a tolerable ſize, but will ſoon after tun to ſeed. 

' Sow alſo ſome Welſh onions; this is done in caſe the 
others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt; for the Welſh 
onions will ſurvive almoſt the ſevereſt winter 3 notwith- 
Randing their blades will ſometimes die down to the 
ground in November or December, the roots remain ſound, 
and. new leaves will ſprout up again in abuut fix weeks or 
two months after the others are decayed. 

Let this ſort be alſo ſown in beds as directed above, for 


It is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſtand in the alleys 
and readily weed and clean the plants without treading upon 


them. 

' Theſe Welſh onions never bulb at the roots; but as 
they are fo very bardy as to reſiſt the hardeſt froſt,” when 
the common onions would be all killed, it is therefore 


adviſeable to ſow a few of them every year at this time; 


as they will be found to be very uſeful in the months of 
March, April, and May; and even continue till the ſpring- 
ſown onions come in. | 
But it is adviſcable-alſo, to ſow a portion of each ſort 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
for late ſupply in the ſpring, as they will pot run ſo ſoon 
18. 8 | | 13 


9 * g* 7 v | 's 
Carrot ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a ſmall portion, to 


_ raiſe ſome plants for ſpring uſe ; fow ſome in the firſt week, 


but let a farther ſupply for the main ſpring crop be ſowed 
zin the third week in this month. The plants raiſed. from 
this ſowing will ſupply the table at an acceptable time the 
ſucceeding . ing. | 3 
Let this feed be now ſown in beds. Do not ſow it too 
thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. 


| | Sorving Radiſh Sced. | 53 

Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown twice this month to raiſe 
ſome ꝑlants for autumn ſervice. Sow it in an open ſpot; 
and in dry weather let the ground be ſometimes watered: 
If you ſo this ſeed ĩn ihe beginning of the month, the plan's 
will be ready about the beginning or middle of September; 
and that ſown about the middle, or towards the latter end» 
will 8 — wore Michaelmas, and will continue 
tole y all October, | | 9 r Fake 

The proper ſorts of radiſh ſeed to ſow, at this tin 


% 


— 


- 
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for autumn crops, are the ſaimon,' or ſcarlet Kind ; and the 
fhort-top radiſh, , b ai wok Lens 5 

' Sow alſo ſome of the ſmall white Italian turnep-roted 
radiſh to come in next month, when they will make a pretty 
yariety at table, and ear very agreeable in fallads or alone, 
Alſo ſow a crop of black Spaniſh turnep-radifh for autumn 


and winter. f 
Fo _* Soving Catdliflower Seed. © 


_ Cauliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown, towards the latter end of 
this month, to raiſe ſome plauts to produce the early and 


general crop next ſummer, W# a | 
The proper time to ſow the ſeed is ſome time between 
the eighteenth and twenty-fourthof the month; and it muſt 
not be ſown ſooner than that time, 0: herwiſe the plants will 
be apt to button (as it is cal ed) or flower, in winter, or 
early in the ſpring, in their infant ſtate ; which flowers 
never exceed the ſize 7 an ordinary button, and thereby 
you are diſappointed of having an early crop, at the due 
ſeaſon; or it towed late, the plants will not acquire a pro- 
per growth to reſiſt the winter's froſt; therefore mark be 
above time; but the London gardeners, who raiſe prodi- 
gious quantites for public ſupply, generally ſow their 
main oP on à particulat day, (the 2 3ſt of this month, 
ons rom long experience proved that to be the mo 
eligible period of ſowing this erup of. cauliflowers, for next 
ſummer's general ſupplji 7x. N 
But in order to have à more certain crop and regular 
ſupply of cauliflowers, it will be proper to ſow ſome feed 
at two different times this month... ..___. 
The firſt and main. ſowing muſt be at the time above 
mentioned; and the general rule is ta allow the diſtance of 
6 three or four days or a week, between the firſt and ſecond 


ſowing. | 5 6 
ipally for the earlieſt and 


The firſt ſown, plants are pri nd . 
firſt general crop, and a quantity of which ſhould be planted 
ſe out for good, in the latter end of October, under bell or 
t; hand- glaſſes. Some of the ſame plants ſhould alſo, at that 
d. time, be pricked thick in garden frames, to be defended 
10 oecaſionally all winter with glaſſes, for final tranſplantation 
r; in the ſpring; ar. in want of frames, &c. a.parcel may de 
, Planted under a ſauth. wall, and there remain, without any 
we other ſhelter, r the winter. They will ſometimes 
land it talerably well; but, if yau chooſe it, you may alſo 
ne, | that time plant a of the firſt ſown plants in a bed 
; © or 


— 


or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to be oc- 
N ſheltered with mats till tranſplanting time next 
rr i ane; | . 
But the cauliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing 
.are alſo propoſed to be wintered in garden frames or under 
. + occafional protection of mats, or in warm botders, princi- 
pally for ſprivg tranſplanting into the open ground to ſur. 
- mY a ſucceſſional general crop. See October and Norem- 
: But let itbe obſerved, that if you have no bell or hand. 
glaſſes, or that you do not intend to plant out any plants un- 
der ſuch glaſſes in October, as above; but tht you either 
intend or are neceſſitated to winter them all in frames, or 
on u arm borders, you, in that caſe, need make but one ſow- 
ing; which ſhould be, as before ſaid, ſome time between 
the eighteenth and twenty - fourth of the moni. 
Bot here it will be proper to ſet down in what manner 
the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſowing, provided 
- you ſow twice, ſhould be managed until they are fit to be 
tranſplanted into the beds or places where they are to remain 
all winter. And, to begin with the ſexd: '! | 
The ſeed is to be ſown as above directed, either all at 


1 


. - , once, or at two different mes, as you ſhall think neceſ- 
2 fary, according to the above directions : obſerving at the 
proper time, to let a ſmall ſpat of clean rich ground be 
neatly dug, and mark out a bed three feet and a half 

: 1 immediately ſow the ſeed, and rake it in with 
partſeular care; or otherwiſe, you may firſt rake the ſur- 
face ſmooth, and with the back of the rake ſhove the 
earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, half an inch deep, 

into the alley, in a ridge along the edge of the bed; then 
;fow the ſeed, and with the rake, teeth downward, in its 
proper poſition, draw the - earth evenly over the feed : 
or in another meth.:d of ſowing, the bed when digged, 
being juſt raked ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, and fift over it 

about a quarter of an inch of light earth. In dry weather 
let the bed be from time to time moderately watered: 
this will make the plants come up ſoon, they will riſe equal- 
ly, and all take a 1egular giowth, 
©, When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. 

Then, about the twenthieth, or ſome time between that 

and the twenty-fiſth of next month, the plants ſhould be 


| picked out from the ſced- bed! at chat time let anorg, 


1 


24 — 


— 
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rich ſpot be dug for them in a ſheltered ſituation ; and 
mark out a bed the ſame breadth, as above; into this bed 
the plants are at that time to be pricked about two or three 


inches apart, and ſhaded from the ſun, and occaſionally - 


watered, till rooted. 


But one thing is proper to be obſerved, in.the manage- 
meat of theſe plants, and particularly thoſe intended to be 


planted out under hand-glafſes; and that is, if the weather 


ſhould at the above time of prickipg out from the ſeed- ed 
prove cold, and at the fame time the plants are rather back- 
ward in their growth, it will, in that caſe, be proper to 
make a ſlight hot- bed of warm dung to prick, the plants in, 
which will bring them greatly forward 

This bed nced not 1 made above fifteen inches thick 
of dung; lay the thickneſs of ſix inches of earth all over 
tha fre? and put in the plants as above. 1 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain 


until the laſt week in Oktober, or the firſt week in Novem- 
ber, and then to be tranſplanted into the proper places to 


ſtand the winter. 


o 


| „ K 345-34 32 £32 31 'R 42-4117 Sn - 
Ĩ be firſt ſown plants, in particular, or, if you have but 
one - ſowing, the largeſt of theſe are at that time to be 


planted out for good in rows, and covered will bell or. 


ſquare hand-glaſſes, -obſerving to place three or four of the 


Srongeſt plants under each glaſs ; the glaſſes to ſand three 
2 diſtance from one another, and the rows four feet aſun- 


r. $65): 1 | 

But if you defi:e to make the moſt advantage of the above 
glaſſes, you may plant four or five plants or more under 
each; and in the ſpring thin out the worſt, leaving but one, 
or at moſt two, of the Hrongeſt plants under each glaſs ; and 
thoſe that are thjnned out are to be planted in another ſpor, 
in the open ground, as directed io February and Match. 
The plants, intended to be wintered in frames, are alſo, 
in the end of October, or firſt week in November, to be 
tranſplanted iato, their winter quarters, in four feet wide 
beds of rich light earth in a ſunny ſituation, ſetting. the 
plants three inches apart; and one or more. frames, ac- 
cording to the length of the bed, placed thereon, to be 


protected occaſionally with glaſſes, as before ſuggeſted, and 
ws directed below, and in the winter months x. or obſerve, 
that if the plants are backward in their growth, it will be 


proper to make a ſlender hut-bcd for them in the following 
manner ; * oi e. Is * Nen * 3 | 


A place 
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be made in the above trench, making it about fifteen 


as planted let them be moderately watered, 
occaſion, may freely paſs away; and when the plants have 


_ day. | —.— 5 
| The plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above flight hot. 
bed, will ſoon take root; and if they are ſmall will forward 


we often preſerve cauliflower plants through the winter 


A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plants 
may have the full winter ſun. | 
Let a trench be dug about fix inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common” cucumber, or melon frame, and the length 
of one, two, or more frames, according to the quantity of 


plants. 3 1 | 
Then get ſome new hot dung, and with this let a bed 


inches thick of dung, and fet on the frame, and earth the 
bed the depth of five or fix inches with rich light earth, 
and here the plants are to be ſet in rows from the back to 
the front of the frame, three inches diſtance ; and as ſoon 


Then put on the glaſſes ; but leave them open about a 
hand's breadth, that the ſteam which the dung will 


taken root, let the lights be taken quite off every mild diy 


them greatly, ſo as to acquire a due degree of ſtrength be- | 
fore the time of the ſevere weather begins. I 
They are to remain in this bed all winter; for the heat | 
is only intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a going 
at firſt ; for it will not laſt above a fortnight. * 
Although I have mentioned the planting the above 
lants on a moderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are to- 
rably forward in their growth, they may be planted in a 
bed of natural earth. defended as above, with a frame and 
glaſſes, ſetting the plants the above mentioned diſtance, 
moderately watered at planting ; and afterwards, managed 
as hinted below, and in the winter months as aforeſaid. 
In one or other of theſe beds, the plants are to remain 
all winter; and are, during that time, to be defended 
in rainy and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes; 
but in mild and dry days no N mult be over plants ; 
they muſt have the free air at all ſuch times; and are to 
continue with this management till the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, or beginning of March, then to be tranſplanted 
into the quarters of the kitchen garden at about thirty 
inches, or three feet diſtance, | „ 
Or, for want of frames or any ſort of garden glaſſes, 5 


in a bed of common earth, covered occafionally _ me 
95 45% ga x 
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garden mats; the bed being in a warm ſituation, and 
arched over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad 
weather; ſuch as in time of hard rains, froſty or ſnowy 
weather. | a EIT. >, 115 Faria, 
And may alfo often preſerve theſe plants over winter, 
by planting them cloſe under a warm wall, pricking them 
three or four inches aſunder, and planted out finally in the © 
ſpring. * * 

* But theſe two methods are only to be practiſed in de- 
fault of better conveniences : but thoſe in poſſeſſion of frames "Y 
and glaſſes, ſhould always take the advantage of them, to nt 
preſerve their plants through the winter, 0 


. f . 
* + . 
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Let the plantations of aſparagus be well cleared and kepe 
at this time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular that 
which was planted in beds laſt March or April. 

naar the — aſparagus, — wo ſown in the 
ſpring be kept clean ; this done by a 
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_ Tranſplant more celery. Let an open ſpot be choſen : 
mark out the trenches, and prepare them in the manner di- 


e 
n 
1 reed laſt month. Get ſome ſtrongeſt plants, cut off the 
£ tops of their leaves, trim the ends of their roots, and then 


3 22 2 — 
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4 plant one row in each trench. 5 

| Reo ag to ſet the plants four'or five inches diſtant in 
. e row, | 

4 Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered ; 
bz and, if the weather ſhould prove dry, the waterings muſt 


1 LN duly every other evening until the plants have 
to en roots 3 | 


Fee % * 1 5 $ 
na . Earth up Celery, 
Tes, Continue to earth up, as it advances in height, the ce- 


ner i lery which was planted in trenches in the wo laſt 
rith months. | 
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Let this be done in dry weather: and, when the plants 
are alſo dry, let the earth be well broken: then lay it up 
lightly to the plants; obſerve to earth them up a due 
height on each fide ; take particular care not to break 
down their leaves, and alſo not to bury the hearts of theſe 

ants. | | | | f 

Let the landing up theſe plants be now repeated once a 

week or fortnight, according as they ſhoot in height, 


Artichoke Plants. | | 


- Examine now the artichoke plants, both of the old plan- 
tations, and thoſe planted laſt March, or April. 

Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit; and, beſides 
the principal or top fruit, there will raiſe many ſmall heads 
or ſuckers from the ſides of the ſtems ; but in order te en- 


courage the principal head to grow to a large ſize, moſt of 


theſe ſmall fide ſhoots ſhould be difplaced. b N 

"This practice is neceſſary, if you prefer one large hand- 
ſome head to three or four ſmall ones; but when you prac- 
tiſe this, the ſuckers or ſide heads ſhould always be taken 
off, before they exceed the ſize of an egg; and theſe are in 
ſome families drefſed and eaten. 18:1 

Theſe, the gardeners about London, call ſuckers : they 
gather them as above, and tie them in bunches, and 
carry them to marker, where they have a ready call 
for them, in that of Covent-garden and Spitalfields, 


of the artichokes, as ſoon as you cut the fruit. 


Small Sallad Seed. 


Now ſow ſmall ſallad ſeeds ; ſuch as muſtard, creſſet, 
radiſh, rape, and turnep. He! 
When a conſtant ſupply of theſe are wanted, there ſhould 
be ſome ſeed of each kind ſown once every week or 
fortnight. | : 
Let them be ſown in a ſhady border: draw flat ſhallow 
drills, ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about 


a quarter of an inch: in dry weather they muſt be duly 


watered, 


Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to break down the ſtems 


| Sewing 
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| Sowing Lettuce Seed, and Plantings | 
Sow lettuce ſeed, at two different times this month, for 


uſe both this autumn, and the following winter and 
ſpring. | . 
: The principal forts for ſowing now ars the green and 
white cos lettuce, Cilicia brown-dutch, common, white, 
and hardy green cabbage lettuce ; but you may alſo ſow. 
ſome of any of the other kinds. See the catalogue. Fy 
The firſt ſowing is to be performed ſome time before the 
tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for ſupplying the 
table in September, October, and November; the ſecond 
ſowing muſt be done ſome time between the eighteenth. 
and twenty fourth of the month; and the plants raifel 
from this ſowing are ſame to be planted out in September, 
for winter ſupply ; and others, ſuch as Cilicia, brown» 
dutch, common, white, and hardy green cabbage lettuce, 
to remain where ſowed, and thinned as wanted in winter , 
and ſpring ; and a good quantity of the cos, and other 
lettuces to be planted out in r and October, upon 
warm borders in order to ſtand the winter, to ſupply che 
table next March, Aptil, aad May. | 5 
Let each ſort of this ſeed be ſown ſeparate; take 
care to rake it in evenly ; and, in dry weather, it will ba 
proper to water the bed or border now and then where the 
| ſeed is ſown. 3 B 
, But ſome of the plants raiſed from both the firſt and 
| ſecond ſowing, particularly the brown-dutch and common. 
cabbage lettuce, &c. may in October and November be 
' planted in ſhallow frames to forward them for winter ſer- 
vice, where they muſt be covered every night, and in all 
wet, or other bad and cold weather, with the glaſſes ;' and 
in hard froſts they muſt alſo have a thick covering of 
dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw, or fern) laid over the glaſſes ; 
and about the outhdes of the frames. If thus properly 
managed, they will be tolerably well- cabbaged in Decem- 
ber, January, and Febfuary ; at which time they will bs 
highly acceptable, | 


But if in October or November ſome ſtout plants of lettuce. 


W are tranſplanted from the open {ground with balls of earth 
ut d their roots, into a moderate hot-bed defended with a 


ly frame and glaſſes as above, it will forward them to a hand- 
ſome ſiae in Winter. | 


Planting. 
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Re Planting Lettuces. 


Plant out a quantity of the different forts of lettuce, 
which where ſowed laſt month, to ſupply the table in au. 
tumn. See September and Offober, &c. TE 


Let theſe have an open free fituation, dig the ground, 


and, while: frefh turned up, put in the plants directly in 
this hot ſeaſon in rows, twelve inches. aſunder, and give 
them direAMy a little water; in dry weather they muſt be 
watered as occaſion requires, till they have taken root. 


' Fennel, Carduns, and Angelica. 


About the middle of this month, you may ſow ſeeds of 
fennel, carduus, and angelica, 57 


19 


The ſeeds which are ſown now, are to raiſe plants forthe 


next year's uſe; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſon, they 


will come up ſtronger in the ſpring. | 
| © Note. Thoſe fowed now, generally come earlier and 
ſtronger than the ſpring ſowings. Your 


Deſtroy Weeds, | 


Take care now to deſtroy weeds in every part, among all 


the crops : let this always be done in due time, before the 
weeds. get to any great head; and take particular care that 
none ſtand to ſeed. | N | 

This ſhould be well obſerved in every part of the 
ground; not only among all the crops, but alſo in ſuch 
vacant pieces of ground as haye been lately cleared from 
- Tummer crops, FS | 2 
For every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its ſeeds 
upon the ground, lays the foundation of hundreds for the 
year to come; therefore every opportunity ſhould be taken 
to deſtroy them before they arrive to that maturity. 

Tbis is eafily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there is room to bring in a hoe. With 
a ſharp hoe, taking advintage of dry days, a perſon may 
ſoon go over a great deal of ground. 

Never ſuffer large weeds. to lay upon any ſpot of ground 
when they have at any time been hoed down, but rake them 
up, and alſo clear them away. EA | 

7 - Tranſplant and ſow Endive. 

Plant another parcel of endive. Chooſe an open ſitua- 
tion, and let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the 
8 | , ſtrongeſt 


* 


- 
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frongeſt plan, trim the extreme end of their roots, and 


the tops of their leaves, and then plant them twelve inches 
each way from one another, n 


Water them as ſoon as planted; and in dry weather, let 
the waterings be repeated once every two or three days, 


until the plants have taken root. | 

The endive which was planted out in June and July 
will, in this month, be full grown, and the plants ſhould 
be tied up to promote their blanching. ks 
Chooſe a dry day to do this work; then get ſome freſh 
baſs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of the largeſt be 
tied; obſerving to gather the leaves up regularly in the 


in a neat manner, a little above the middle; but do not tie 
them too tight. | | | * 
Sow ſome green curled endive the beginning of this 
month, to plant out the middle and end of September, and 
in October for a late ſpring erop. q 
The cardoons which where planted out in June, will now 
be arrived to ſome conſiderable height; and it will be pro- 


. 


per to begin to tie up ſome, and land up ſome earth round 


the plants; and as they ariſe in height, let the earthing be 
accordimgly repeated. _ | | 
For their further management, ſee September and 
Ofober. F . | 6 
8 Onions, 
Examine the main crops of oniuns ; when their ſtalks and 
leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have had their full 
growth, and muſt then be. taken up. Let this be done in 
ay weather; immediately ſpread the roots to dry, and 
manage them as directed laſt month. 5 2 


Garlic and Sballots. 


* 


— 


hare had their proper growth. This is alſo known by their 
[raves 3” which, when the roots have done drawing nouriſh 
ment, will begin to wither. NT 3 
. | Herbs to diftil and dry. | Noa, 
5 Gather herbs to diſtil, ſuch, as ſpear-mint, pepper-mint, 
* penny-royal, &c. This muſt be done when the plants are 
eſt u goer, becauſe they are then juſt in their prim. 
| | _ OS. Gatber 


Rr e. 
* : — 


hand; and then with a piece of the baſs tie them together 


Roto ty 233630430 11 ve $25 6.6: 6 Of 2 
Garlic and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up as ſoon, as they, 


r n n 
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Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in winter, 
ſuch as mint, balm, penny - royal, ſweet-marjoram, and 
other aromatics, now at full growth. They ſhould be cut 
in a dry day, and-ſpread to dry in an airy room: but lay 
them out of the reach of the ſun, When properly dried, tie 
them in bunches, and hang them up in a dry room till 


Sowing Colewworts, 

Wöbere it was omitted laſt month, you ſhould now ſoy 
ſome Yorkſhire, or Batterſea and ſugar-loaf cabbage ſeed 
for coleworts. | : As 
But this muſt be done in the beginning, or towards the 
middle of the month: otherwiſe the plants will not get 
ſtrength to be fit for uſe at any tolerable time this autumn, 
and will ſerve alſo both for the ſupply of the enſuing winter 


and ſpring. See 7uly. | | 
2 = Jranſplanting Coleworts. | - 


Examine the colewort plants which were ſown in July: 
let them be looked over about the middle, or towards the 
latter end of this month: and ſee where the plants ſtand 
very thick, to let ſome be drawn out regularly, and plant 
them out finally into open compartments, - / | | 
Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches aſunder; and 


of ſet the plants fix or eight inches diſtant in the row. 


By this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed-beds 
will have more room to grow to a proper ſize for planting 
out in general next month; and thoſe which are now tranſ- 
planted will come inte uſe three or four weeks ſooner than 
the plants which are left in the ſeed-bed until September. 
See July and next month. . | 


| Propagate Aromatic Plant Herks. 


Propagate, where wanted, the different ſorts of aromatic 
plants; the flips or cuttings of many ſorts may ftill be 
| Planted, and will grow. | 
Particularly the flips of ſage, hyſſop, winter ſavory, 
and marjoram, will ſtill ſucceed ; but muſt be planted in 
the beginning of the month. Let the flips or cuttings be 
about fix or ſeven inches long, planting in a ſhady border 
and, in dry weather, duly water them. See June and 
>: 7 e . -Phint 


7 
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Plant alſo, where wanted, flips of lavender, rue, and 


roſemary :_ and you may alſo plant flips of wormwood and 


ſouthernwood, | 
But in planting flips of all the above kinds, that as you 


will ſometimes find ſhoots ariſing from or near the roots of _ 


the main plants, where they have been planted pretty low, 
that their brauches touch the. ground, And if = ſuch 


bottom ſhoots could be flipped off with roots, it would, at 


this time, be a particular advantage. 


Cutungs alſo of the young ſhoots, from fix to eight, or 


ten inches long, may be planted in a ſhady border, and 
occaſionally watered. | Wie 


Management of Aromatic Plants. 


Now in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 
to cut down the decayed flower ſtems of many kinds of 


_ arematic plants; ſuch as hyſſop, ſavory, lavender, and all 


other ſuch like kinds. 5 ; 
At the ſame time it will be proper to ſhorten all the 
firaggling young ſhoots, in order to keep the plants within 
due 4 ; which will alſo make chem produce numbers 
of new hort ſhyote, and they will, by tnat means, ſorm 
eloſe ſnug he.cs before winter. & FLEA 
But this work fliould, if poſſible,” be done in a mori 
time, and with a knife or garden ſhears let the decaied 


flower-ſtems, and the long weak young ſhoots, or branches, 
be trimmed pretty cloſe, Sx 


oppear neat all winter, | | 

5 Gathering Sed. 2 
Gather ſeeds, in due time, according as they ripen. 

Let this be done in dry days; and ſpread them upon mats, 

or elot is, in the ſun, to dry and harden it properly; but pro- 

tected, if poffible, from rain, if ht ſhould happen, and let 

them be frequently turned; then after having lain a week or 


a fortnight, or as long as neceſſary, letthe ſeeds be threſhed 
or rubbed out, and wellcleaned. SEE 


Then ſpread the ſeed thin upan cloths, in a dry place g 


where let it lie a day or two to hardea it properly: it is then 


to be put up in bags or buxes. 


83 | Sowing 


The plants, after this, will ſoon begin to put out new 
ſhoots ; and theſe will ger ſtrength, and make the plants 
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| Sowwing Corn-ſallad and Cbervil | 
This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn-fallad, 


otherwiſe lamb-lettuce ; and alſo the ſeeds of chervil, for 


winter and ſpring ſervice. 


Both theſe plants will come up the ſame autumn, and are 


very hardy, and will be fit for uſe all winter and the 
fpring ſeaſon ; when ſome more ſeed of each fort ſhould be 
ſown to ſucceed theſe. 3 | | 


The lamb lettuce, or corn-ſallad, are commonly uſed ia 


winter and ſpring ſallads; and the chervil, both for ſallads 
and ſoups, &c. ES 4 Gta 
The ſeeds of both ſorts may either be ſown in-drills or in 
broad-caſt, and raked in, . | 
But the plants of the corn-ſallad ſhould be thinned to 
three or four inches diſtance : the chervil requires no thin- 
ning. | 5 | | 2 k 
SY | Ripening Melons. * a | 
Take particular care now of the ripening melons ; if there 
ſhould at this time happen to be much rain, the- roots of 
the plants, and all the beſt fruit, muſt be well defended 
from it; and this is to be done by the methods propoſed for 
their protection laſt month. 00 . 
In hot dry weather give the advancing ſucceſſion crops 
of melons occaſional waterings; obſerve as in June and 
uly. 55 3 e 
1 br 2 oGutas ARE 
Cucumber plants alſo demand good attention at this tins; 
particularly the principal crop, which were ſown in the open 
ground, to produce fruit to pickle. 5 
Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
1e Harkably well ſupplied with water. Ihey will ſtand 
in need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt thiee or four times 
a week. Let them not want for moiſture; in dry wea- 
ther, and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abun- 
dantly, | 43 1 | 
Let the plants be alſo looked over in a regular manner; 
about three times a week, in order to gather the young fruit 
according as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of pickling ; for 
when once the fruit are come to their proper ſize, they wilt 
ſoon grow too large for that uſe. 
- Likewiſe let the cucumbers of the bell or hand-glais 
crops be alſo ſupplied plentifully wich water and will 
continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next E 
a 


Oo 6 -n 5 „ «a 


month, under frame and lights, to produce handfruit in 


May now ſow a few long prickly cucumber im ſmall pots 


to plant into a hot-bed the end of this, or beginning of next 
Qctober and November. 

„ ONT Sowing Turneps. | "fs 

This is ſtill a proper time to ſow turneps for a late erop 


* 
. 


But let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or ſecond. 


week in the month, and there will be no fear of ſucceſs : 


but I would not adviſe to ſow the ſeed later than the third 
week in the month, for that which is ſown after that time 


ſeldom ſucceeds well, 


Hoe and thin the turneps wihch were ſown laſt month. 


To do this work, take advantage of dry days; and let it 
be done before the plants are too far advanced in their 
growth; this work ſhould always be begun when the 


rough leaves of the plants are about the breadth of a man's 


thumb; then the work can be done with expedition-and re- 
ularity. 1 | „„ 
Let the plants be thinned out to the diſlanee of aboot fix 
or eight inches; but for large field turneps cut them out 
almoſt double that diſtance. : 28 


1 — 


1 N 


— 1 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 
Vines 44: nM 


OOK over vines again, both in vineyards and on 
walls, and let them be once more eleared from all uſe. 
leſs productions. All ſhoots whatever, that have been — 
produced either from the old or young wood, muſt now 
entirely diſplaced ; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs ; and, if left, 
would darken the fruit very much, and greatly retard its 
growth and ripening : therefore let all 
off quite cloſe. 1 | an 
Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good attention, 
all the bearing, ard other proper ſhoots; and, where 
they have ſtarted from their places, let them be imme- 
diately faſtened cloſe to the wall, or ſtakes, in their proper 
direction. This ſhould at all times be duly e that 
every ſhoot and buneh of fruit May have an equal advantage 
of ſun and air to ripen them. | | heck 


— 
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uch ſhoots be rubbed 


4 
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Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and where tlie bunches of 
grapes are entangled in each ether, or with the ſhoots, let 
| = be relieved fo that every bunch may hang in its proper 
Pofition. | IS, 

You may now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of 
this month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, and 
all others that have advanced above the top of the wall, or 
any way beyond their due bounds, | 


the weeds between the rows of vines in the vine 
yard, and let them always be cut down as ſoon as they 
appear; and rake the ground, clear the ſurface from the 
looſe weeds and all manner of rubbiſh. SEL vhs 
Keeping the ſurface of the ground in vineyards perfedly 
Clear — weeds and litter, and in clean ſmooth order, 
3s a very great advantage to the growth and ripening of the 
grapes ; and unleſs the ſurface be always kept fo, par- 
ticularly at this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe ſruit will never 
ripen perfectly, * ; | | 
A perfect clean ſurfoce in the vineyard anſwers in 2 
great degree the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's 
upon the. vines and fruit. "IC 
- Bur, on the contrary, where weeds are permitted to grow, 
a moiſt vapour ariſes between the rows, ard about the 
plants and fruit, which very much retards the growth and 
— of the grapes, and prevents their acquiring a rick 
vour. AISA | 


FLOWER GARDEN. [Aug. 


Vall. 7. rern. 


Wall-trees ſtill demand attention; particularly peaches, 
neRarines, and ſuch like kinds. 
Let them be once more carefully looked over, and fee 
whether all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in theis 
proper places. Where any have been diſplaced by winds or 
other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a ſecure 
and neat manner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, or 
project confiderably from the wall, let ſuch alſo be nailed in 
cloſe and ſecurely. ES 
To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall 
it is a very great advantage to the fruit; and, beſides, it 
is beneficial to the trees, and always looks decent and 


agreeable, | 
* Likewiſe 
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darken the ripeving fruit too much irom the ſuns 


the flayour of the fruit, 


— 


. 


Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, where any ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots have been lately produced: and let all ſuch 
de non taken off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood: to 


; Cleaning the Borders about Fruit- Trees. 
| Let all the fruit tree borders be now kept remarkably 
clean : let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer-any kind of litter to 
he ſoon. Son theme... d 

By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not wt agreeable, 
in the greateſt degree, to the eye, but a clean (mooth - 
ſurface throws up a reflection of the ſun's heat on the trees, 
which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and improves 


— 


Fig- Trees. 3 3 


/ 


* 5 * 4 — 3 
— — Ä 4 Ae We ow - 


Take care of fig-trees ; the figs will now be full grown, 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due ſhare 
of ſun to promote their ripening, and to give them their true 
flavour, | 5 

All the ſtrong ſhots muſt therefore be no laid in 
cloſe to the wall; but take care to uſe the knife on theſe 
trees but very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots but 
ſich as grow directly fore-right on the front ef the branches: 
liy in ail the fair growing fide ſhoots; for theſe young 
ſhoots that are now laid in, are to bear the fruit to be 
expected next year; and therefore as theſe trees produce 
their fruit upon none but the year-old ſhoots, be careful to 
leave enough at this time; for what is not wanted to lay 
in at the-general ſeaſon of pruning, can at that- time be 
eaſily cut away. EVE $0719 BLOT "EE. 

But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of 
the ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the 
ſhoots of theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened, becauſe they 
are the only bearing wood for next year, and as they 
bear principally ' towards their upper ends, | ſhortening 
would deſtrog the beſt fruitful parts thereof, and throw 
them into a redundancy of | uſeleſs wood the following 

nmer, | 5 

Obſerve to lay tem in regularly, not acroſs one a- 
ther, arid then let them be well ſecured, for the wind and 
rain has great power over theſe trees on account of their 
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'  Budded Trees e 
Ca over the ſtocks or trees which were budded in July, 
and let all the bandages be looſened. 8 1955 
This ſhould always be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; 
otherwiſe, as the bud will ſwell, the ſap will be ſtopped 
in its regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be 
pinched, and will ſwell irregularly. 5 
Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, 
and when there are any ſhoots ſent forth in that place, let 
them be taken off cloſe. e 
8 Budding, Oe. F | 
Budding. may ſtill be performed; but this muſt be 
done in the beginning, but not later than the middle, 
of this month, See the Nurſery and Fruit-garden for 
July. 1 F — . « ' a 94 I | : 1 
Deſending Mall. fruit fram Inſefts, Ce. 0 
Contioue to defend the choice wall - fruit from inſects 
r ie 
Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the 
trees of ſoch fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure de- 
fence againſt thoſe devourers ; therefore it will be well 
worth while for ſuch perſons as have nets to fix them up 
before ſome of the choiceſt fruit, particularly grapes, figs, 
and late cherries. | 1 Isf 
Waſps and flies are alſo to be guarded againſt, for theſe 
inſects will devour the moſt delicate fruit at a ſurpriſing 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. '1 
The only method to prevent this, is to continue to place 
baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; that is, 
let a quantity of large phials be filled with ſugared or ho- 
ney water, as adviſed laſt month, and hang three or four 
in each of the principal trees; this will greatly protect the 
fruit : for the ſweetneſs of the water will entice the inſects 
to neglect it, and they will continually: bover about the 
mouth of the phials ; numbers will daily creep in to drink, 
and when once they enter, not one in an hundred can get ' 
out again. | . r 
4 28 3 a ©: | | The 
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Watering and general Cart of annual Plants in Pots, 
AKE care now of the annual plants in pots; they? . 


muſt in dry weather be well ſupplied with Water + 
let them be watered at leaſt three or four times a week-z 
but in very hot dry weather they will need watering every 
day. | | 9 a | 
and let the ſtalks or ſtems of the plants be neatly tied to- 
them, according as they advance in height, * © 

When dead teaves appear on theſe plants, let them be 


immediateſy taken off, for nothing looks worſe ;. and keep» - 


the pots always very clear from weeds... * 
| barge 


Watering and general Care of perennial Plant n in PB 


In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the 
nnial flower · plants in poes. 
But this muſt be done in general; that is, thoſe plants 


which are paſt flowering will want water as well a e 
which are now blowing, and ſuch as are ſtill to bloom — 1 297 


Take care now of all ſuch perennial plants in pots s 


have done blowing; let the ſtalks, when the flowers de- 
cay, be immediately cut down; looſen: the earth in che 
top of the pot; take ſome out, replace it with the ſame 
quantity of new, and then ſet the pots in a ſhady place fag 
the remainder of the ſummer. 52 52s Wa 


8 | 1 K. e 
Propagate fibrous-rooted Plants. 1 
Now is the proper time to enereaſe many of the double= 
flowered and other deſirable fibrous-rooted plants done 
flowering, by flipping and parting the roots; and the 
proper time to begin to do it is about the middle or latter 
end of the month. e e 
Many ſorts may now be enereaſed by that method ; par- 
ticularly the double roſe-campion and carchfly, double 
ſcarlet lychnis and double rocket; alſo the double rag+ 


Zed robin, batchelor's button, 8 polyauthuſes, 
0 


auriculas, and ſeveral other ſu 


voted pexennials. 


1 8 
**- Þ 


like kinds of tivrous- 


* 


Support ſuch as require it well with handfomie ſtakess 


8 6 The 
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The method is this: where the plants have grown into 
large tufts, let the whole of each root be taken vp entirely 
out of the earth; then let it be parted, or divided into ay 
many ſeparate plants as you ſhall ſee convenient, but not 
into very ſmall ſets; but in parting them, take care to do 
it in ſuch a manner as every plant or flip ſo ſeparated may 
de properly furniſhed with roots. i } 
When the root is thus parted into ſeveral ſlips or diſ- 
tinct plants, let every ſuch flip or plant be trimmed, by 
cutting off any ſtraggling or broken parts of the roots, 
pick off any dead or broken leaves, and trim the other 
parts as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and then plant them. 
They muſt be planted in a ſhady border, or where they 
can be y ſhaded with mats, Let them be ſet 
about fix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about them, 
and give them ſome water. : v4 
the waterings be occaſionally repeated, till the plants. 
are rooted, and alfo during the ſummer, - 
Thbeſe will alltake root in a very ſhort time, get ftrength, 
and make tolerable goed plants by the latter end of Odo. 
ber and November : at that time, or in the ſpring, they 
| be taken up with balls, and planted ſome in pots, 
T- 311 the reſt into borders. They will all blow next 
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Sax ifr Age. 


This is now a proper time to propagate ſaxifrage. 
The double white ſaxifrage ia he ſ] Se ſeaſon, 
and makes a beautiful appearance. | 
They are eaſily propagated by ſmall off-ſets from the 
roots, which they, produce plentifully: they are generally 
lanted in pots, but may alſo be planted in the borders or 
ds, *planting ſeveral ot its ſmall roots in a place that the 
- Lowers may come up in bunches; otherwiſe they will make 
but little ſhew. Y | ; 

The pyramidal ſaxifrage makes a moſt beautiful appear- 
-ance when in bloom; it is propagated by off-ſets, which 
ariſe from the fides of the plants, and they may now be 
taken off, and either planted in borders or pots, and will 

flower next year, | 


- 


| 3 Auricula Plants, 
be auricula plants in pots ſhould, ſome time in this 
mouth, be ſhifted into freſh earth, £5 

: * | or 


— 
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For that purpoſe, provide a quantity of freſh light com- 


oft ; let this be ſifted, or otherwiſe. broken very ſmall 
— the hands, and then be laid ready. 3 2 
Tben pick off all decayed leaves of the plants; turn the 
lants out of the pots, trim away ſome of the earth from 
its roots, or if old plants, clear away the earth, cut off any 
decayed part at bottom of the main root, and let the ex- 
treme fibres be trimmed : this done, fill the pots nearly with” 
new compoſt, immediately ſet the plant in the middle, 
cloſe the earth well about each, and fill up the pots pre» 
cly with more compoſt. 12 
When the whole are thus planted, let them be mode- 
rately watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, or ſhade 
them occaſionally from the ſun, with mats, and water them 
in dry weather till the plants have taken root, 


Plant off-ſers of auriculas ; if any are produced on the 
old plants, they may now be detached and planted. See 


Scedling Auriculas, Sc. R 


The ſeedling auriculas and polyanthuſes, ſhould now, 
ary . was omitted laſt month, be pricked out from the 
ſced- X e . | 2. . * 
Dig for them a bed or border in a ſheltered ſituation, 
rake the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, about 
three or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to 
cloſe the earth very well about them, and give them a mo- 
derate watering. | 15 5 | 
The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 


be repeated moderately every other day till the plauts have 
taken freſh root. | | 2 J 


| Auricula and Polyanthas Sced. F: 
This is a good time to ſow awicula ſeed ; and it will 
alſo be proper to ſow the ſced of polyanthuſes. | 
Theſe ſeeds may either be ſowed in a border of light 
earth, or in boxes, or large wide pots, &c. for that pur» 
poſe; if the latter, fill ſome pots or boxes with light 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month. Let 
the ſeeds be ſown preity thick, and cover them about a 
quarter of an inch deep. 101 | > 4 
The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet where only the 
morning ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of next 
ue and then be removed where they can have the 


ſun. | 
The 
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The auricula ſeed will probably not grow before the 
ſpring, but the plants will then come up earlier and 
ronger than thoſe fown at that ſeaſon.. | 
But the polyanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will 'be fit to 
plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time to 
grow ſtrong, ſo as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers the 
ſpring after. GG FEY USO thor, 


+1, |} Carnation Layers. 
_ Carnation layers, that have been layed five or fixe we 
will be well rooted, and ſhould be cut from the old root, 
and planted into beds or pots. ae ee Ch. 2 
But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, 
it will be adviſeable to plant a parcel of the beſt planis in 
ſmall pots, particularly ſome of the choiceſt kinds. 
For that purpoſe, let a quantity of penny or halfpenny 
| s be procured, and fill them with good earth; then 
take off the layers; trim their tops a little, cut off the 
bottom of the ſtalk or root, cloſe to the ſlit part or gaſh 
which was made in laying ; then plant one layer in each 
ä and immediately give a little water. 1 Lat] 
Then ſet all the pots in a ſnady ſituation, and gire water 
as occaſion requires till the plants have all fairly taken 
root. | , * - s 
When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open ſituation, and remain there: 
until the latter end of October, when it is adviſeable that 
a raiſed bed of dry compoſt be prepared, the breadth and 
length of a common garden-frame ; the bed muſt be pre- 
red with ſome dry and light earth, and a quantity of 


Lg 


eoal-aſhes, or ſand, &c. mixing all well together, and 
raiſed at leaſt four inches above the common level of the 
ground: when thus prepared, put on the frame, then, at 
the above time (October) plunge the pots to their rims in 
the bed, as cloſe together as can be; for here the plants 
are to remait all winter, and to be defended in bad wea - 5 
ther with the glaſſes, &c. hos 04d i 
But the glaſſes are _ to be put on in ſevere froſts, x 
ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly in f 
mild and diy weather. 8 
Note, where frames and glaſſes are wanting, the pots 0 


may, at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared as 
above: then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed; and hav- 
5 2 ä 


ier 


% 
1 


4 | 
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ing ſome- good thick mats always in regdineſs, let theſe | 
be drawn over the hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad wens 
ther. rt 2.18344; 6 od; ores. TEENS 
By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre» 
ſerves the plants more ſecurely from froſt ; forit then cannot, 
enter ſo eaſily at the ſides of the pots to hurt the roots. 
The plants are to remain in chis bed, and in the ſame 
pots, ful the latter end of February, or the firſt week in 
Nlareb ; they are then to be turned out with the ball of 
earth to their roots, and platted into the large pots where 
they are to blow. See Febraaryahd March, © 
| ot the common carnation layers, that are. intended' ta 
be planted in the borders, ſhould be managed in thig.. 
manner: MRS *. CCW $3 
When the layers are all well-rooted, they are then to 
be ſeparated from the old plant, trimmed as above di- 
rected, and planted in a bed or border of rich earth, Let 
them be ſet about fix inches diſtance every way from one 
another, and directiy watered, and the waterings muſt be 
occaſionally repeated, and the plants mult be ſhaded from 
the mid-day ſun till well · rootee. 
The layers are to remain in this bed or border until 
Oftober ; by that time they will have gotten ſtrength, and 
may then be tranſplanted into the borders, 3 
4 N FEY | Laying Carnations. pain 
Tdbis is ſtill a proper time to lay carnation and double BY 
ſweet · williams; but this muſt be done in the beginning of * it 
A ED „ 
Take off all ſuch layers of doubtful ſweet- williams ag 
were laid five or fix weeks ago, and manage them as di- 


rected for the carnations. 


* 


bo vet Plant out Pink Pipings, Do. N 1. 
When the pink pipings or cuttings, planted in June; = 


are well rooted and advanced in growth, let them be | 
thinned out and (planted in three or four feet wide beds, 
in rows fix inches aſunder, and give proper waterings; 98 


the reſt will be fit to plant out next month, and they will 
all acquire. proper ſtrength for flowering moderately the _ 3 
following year, but in greater perfection the ſecond ſum lM 
mer. See June. ps: e ee ee Kd 
"They will obtain a good buſhy growth by the end of 
OQtober, when, or in November, or the following Wai 


— 
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- ſome of the frongeſl may be tranſplanted with nen ay: 


the border 87 &c. a 
Sow Seeds of . F "ARR 


Now ſow ſeeds of bulbous flower-roots, to obtain new 


| varieties. The proper time to do this, is ſome time be- 
tircen the twentie h aud laſt day of the month, 

The forts proper to be ſown are, tulips, hyacinths, . nar- 
clus, iris, crown imperizls, fritillarias, and lilies, the 
ſeeds of martagons, crocuſes, and other bulb:3 | | 

Theſe ſeeds : may be ſown either in beds or in boxes, &c. 

The convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be re- 
moved readily to a different fituation as the feaſon re- 
quires. The boxes for this purpoſe muſt be about fifieen 
or eighteen inches broad, and ten or twelve _ or large 
wide pots. 


They muſt be filled within an inch and an half of the 


top, with fine light earth, making the top ſmooth; then 
| fow the ſeeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them 
with fifted earth about half an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots are then to be Sa to a ſome what 
ſhady ſituation; and, if the weather proves dry, muſt be at 
times lightly watered : : they are to ſtand there till the latter 
end of Sepremder, and then be removed to a arm part of 
the garden in the full ſun. 

But theſe feeds may alſo, if you chooſe it, be fown in 

beds of light earth, and will ſucceed tolerably well. The 
beds muſt be prepared i in a dry, warm fituation, and ſhould 
be about three feet broad. 
The boxes, &c. or beds muſt be defended in winter from 
ſerere froſts and great ſnows ; and this is to be done by lay - 
tag dry litter over and about the oui ſides of the Yours, of 
on the ſurface of the beds. 


The plants will begio to appear about the latter end of 


next March, and mull be then kept clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather reſreſhed pretty often with water. 

In June or. July their l-aves will decay, and then the 
ſurface of the earth muſt be cleired from weeds and lit- 
ter, and about half an inch ef ſreſh earth ſlrewed over the 
Jurf-ce of the box or bed. 

Thus let them remain till the ſame time the ſecond ſum- 
mer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant them. 

2.280 at that time, prepare a ded or two in a clean dry- 


ing ſpot, ard where the earih is light, and eich bed is 
three fect broad, 


— * 


Then 


— 
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Then take up the roots out of the ſeed - bed, and im - 
meciately plant them into the beds prepared for them; 
let them be placed in rows four inches aſunder. _ 7 
The moſt ready method will be to draw neat drills with 
a ſmall hoe, making them about two inches deep, and 
place the roots in the drills an inch or two diſlance; or-if 
very ſma'l, may be ſcattered thin'y along the driils, and 
draw the earth over them the depth of two inches. 
The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roots are to be 
removed again, and muſt then be ſet three or four inches 
each way apart. | | FE 
Thus theſe ſeedlings are to be treated every ſummer till 
they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering ; obſerrivg, 
at each removal, to allow more and more toom. 
When they are brought to condition of flawering, they 
are then to be managed as the other old roots. | 
But it will be ſeveral yca's before ſome of the roots 
arrive to that ſtate, particularly the tul'p:, which never 
begin to ſhew a flower till the ſixth or ſeventh year; but 
the advantage of raiſing this and other choice bulbs from 
ſeed, is, that when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowering 
ſtate, and begin to break into ſtirpes or variegations, there 
will every year appear among them many new flowers, | 
This is the advantage of raiſing them from ſeed ; and 
likewiſe among the new flowers, there will ſometimes be 
ſome that greatly excel, by the luſtre of colour, tinges, ang 
regularity of ſtripes, &c. ene 


; 0 ” 


So Anemone Seeds, Sc. 
dow anemone ſeed, and the ſeed of ranunculuſes, and 
ſpring ej clamens. eG 1 
It will be moſt adviſeable to ſow theſe ſeeds principally 
in boxes or large wide- mouthed pots. 3 
The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very light - 
earth: the ſecds are to be ſcattered thereon pretty thick, 
and covered. lightly with ſifted earth, not more than a 
quarter of an inch deep, 3 
The boxes or p-ts, with theſe ſeeds and plante, are, 
both befo'e ard uhen they are come up, to be managed as 
above dirt cted in the management of the ſeedling bulbs, 


Remove 


1 
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Remove bulbous Reotse 
This is ſtill a proper time to remove, where required, 
ſeveral ſorts of late flowering bulbous roots, now out of 
bloom, ſuch as the roots of martagons and red lilies ; the 
talks and leaves of white lilies alſo now decay; and 
8 at is alſo the moſt proper time to remove theſe 
u \ * . 
When the roots are taken up, the off-ſets muſt be all 
feparated them; and wher- this is done, the princi- 
pal roots may either be planted again now in the proper 
de or may be dried and cleaned, and put up till Otto. 
, and then planted. BL IE. | 
But the beſt of the off-ſets ſhould be planted again 
ſoon, in nutſery- beds, each ſort ſeparate, and there to re- 


other flowering roots, 

Remove alſo, where neceſſary, the roots of bulbous and 
Perfian iriſes, where it was owitted laſt month; and the 
bulbs of nareiſſuſes, ſpring crocuſes, and jonquils, fritil- 
larias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe leaves are decayed, 
and the roots have not put out new fibres, may {till be re- 
moved, if required, either for freſh er gp. them, 
WR neccnary, or to ſeparate the encreaſed off-ſets when 
grown into large bunches. _ 5 

For, as obſerved in the two or three former months, it is 
neceſſary to take up the beſt ſorts of bulbous flower- roots, 
at leaſt once every two or three years, in order to ſeparate 
the encreaſed parts or off. ſets from the large or principal 
roots; and it ſhould always be done as ſoon as the flower 
and leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhoit time after; for at that 
period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nouriſhment, but 
will bear removal without the leaſt check, ' 

But on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to 
remain in the ground any confiderable time after the de- 
cay of the Talks and leaves, they will all fend out new 
fibres, and even at that time begin to form the bud for 
the next year's flower; and if the roots were after that to 
be taken up, they might receive ſo great a check by the fe- 
moral, that ſome forts would not produce flowers the ſuc- 
ceeding year; or, at leaſt if they did, the flower woull be 


| very poor and weak. Tranſs 


main a year or two; and then may be planted among the 
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wear wes wehe, Feretiak. * 

T nſplant j into nurſery beds, i oY fredlings of wat 
flowers, ſtocks, and ſwect-willians; alſo columbines, ſea- 
biouſes, and other ſeedling perennial and biennial plants 
as are {till remaining in the ſced-bed. 

| Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in moiſt weather; and the 
ſooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, 
and get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let a border be 
dug for them, or elſe dig ſome beds three feet broad,” and 

immediately put in the plants, about fix inches diſtanes 

from one another, and let them be directly watered. 

When the plants have ſtood in the above beds or bor- 
ders, two months, or thereabouts, or till the end of Octo- 
ber, or November, &c. or next ſpring, a quantity may 
then be tranſplanted ito the flower borders, and other 
parts of the tet et "ods to remain to we next 
Mo eg hn 1 & J 


£ * 
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Now ok or trim — All — may now be tein. 
med; ſuch as holly, yew, privet, hornbeam, elm, lime, 
and alſo thorn, and all other ſorts; - - 
| This is the only groper ſeaſon to, trim ſuch hedoes ag 
ne oniy clipped but duce a year; becauſe thoſe hedges 


ö that are trimmed now, will not puſh out any more ſhaots 

y to ſignify this ſummer ; ſo may they will not want cutting 

i again till next yea. 

| But ſuch hedges as were clipped in the beginning, or 

r middle of laſt month, or before, will want PE ag 

- in the middle or latter end of this month, | 


Cut Box and Thrift. 


Clip box aki; ; but this ſhould be Yowp in „ moiſh 
weather: keep theſe edgings cut pretty low, 1 do not 
let them grow too broad. 8 

Edgings of thrift ſhould alſo at this time be — a 
little, for they will now begin to want it; that is, where 
it was not done laſt month. Cut off all the decayed flower- 
falks; and where the ſides have grown uneven, let them 
alſo be cut, which you may do comm: 2 pair of gardens 
ay. as in clipping the „ > 1% $1 r 4 Lev 
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Let the fhears for this purpoſe be ground very ſharp at 
the points, that you may 7 able to cut the ſides and top 
perfectly „ 8 b 1 8 | 

But this ought to be done in moiſt weather, if poſſible, 
particularly the cutung in the ſides, &c. of the thrift edg - 
" Ings, as if too cloſely trimmed in a dry hot ſeaſon, they are 
apt, ſoon after, to aſſume a withered diſagreeable ap- 
pearance. | f 

Mow Graf. 


Continue to mow graſs-walks and lawns, and let this 
be done once a week or thereabouts. a 
Let the walks and lawns be alſo often poled and rolled, 
and this is almoſt as neceflary to be done as mowing, to 
keep the graſs perfectly clean and neat, and the work of 
mowing can alſo be thereby effected with much greater 
eaſe and expedition; as alſo more cloſe and ereuly per 
formed. FE. ; YO 3 
In mowing of garden graſs, take always opportunity of 
dewy mornings, or moiſt weather, while the graſs is wet; 
for ſhort gra's cannot be mowed with any tolerable dis 
Patch and exactneſs when iy, | © © 


| Gravel Nals. 
Stavel- walks ſhould always be kept very clear from 


weeds and litter; and theſe walks ſhould be duly rolled, 
at leaſt twice a week, 1 7-97 | 


* 


* 


Borders, 


— 


weeds, and always exceeding neat. 1 
Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with 


a ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ſurface and cut up av 
weeds that appear, 


After this they ſhould be raked over neatly, drawing 


off all weeds and litter, and the ſurface ſhould be left clean 


aud ſmooth. 


. Trimming Flower Plants. 

Look over all the plants in the borders or other part 
of this garden ; and where there are any branches that 
advance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be 


cut off cloſe, or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary. 


"The borders in this garden ſhould be all kept clear from 


» Where 


nw A ac )]. )} O- 
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Where the ſhoots of different flowers interfere wich each 


other, they ſhould: te orcened, fo that every plant may, 
ſtand fingle. * 54 | 


Flowers always appear beſt * hen they ſtand clear of one 


another. 
ae e off all withered Mt and let the main ſtems of 


the flowers be well reed wich ſtakes in an upright 
direction. 


Where any ſhoots bang dangliog, cut them off near 4 the 
ſtem of the plant. 

Where, French and African watigolde, chryfanthe- 
mums, or other ſtrong branching annual flowers, produce 
rambling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhould: be trimmed, 
up to eight, ten, or twelve inches from the ſurface. 

This will cauſe them to form handſome: and regular” 
heads, and will ſhew themſelves to greater advantage than 


if the en were amn, bo. n near rw bot · 
tom. ? 1 TS 


" Gather. Flower Sed ; + xx i8: + 4: * 
Gather: the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now ripe, in . 


dry day; ſpread them on mats to n in an airy place 
where the ſun can come. 


When they are well banked beat or rub them out, 


and put them in paper or canvas bags, or into Pure till | 
the ſeaſon for ſowing them. 


? Plantiag 3 Bulbs, þ 

Plant autumnal flowering bulbs, if any are now 6ut of 
ground, ſuch as colchicums, autumnal narciſſus, amaryllis, 
and autumn crocus, &c. plantivg them in beds or borders 
of light earth; they will blow the vous of this and next ; 
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1 AKE POD of dry * to deſtroy the weeds - 
art between the rows of . g trees and ſhrubs of all 


kinds, Let this always be done 5 * time, be fore che 3 | 4 
* gro to * conſiderable — lf | 
or _ 
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For when weeds are permiti itted to ſtand too long, it 
will require double labour to cut them down; and large 
Weeds, when they are cut, will, if not raked off the 
ground, or well ſhaken about, many of them take root, 
and grow up again. CIFIC Jari} Wheat 
| Weed and water Seedlings, F 
Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all forts ſhould alſo now be 
kept verfe ty free from weeds : for theſe, if permitted to 
grow in ſeed-beds, would do much damage, 
In very wy and hot weather, it will ſtill be proper to 
water the beds and pots of ſmall, young, tender ſeedling 
trees, and it will at this time be a great advantage to the 
plants. PFF 
© Likewiſe often water all plants in pots. 2, 
. RET gre... (is 
Now is a good time to trim evergreens, and-ſuch other 
ſhrubs as want it in the nurſery.” In doing this, obſerve 
to take out vigorous ſhoots, or ſhorten them ſo as to form 
& more regular head. | Ns Look 
Fiore Trees. | 1 15 
When foreſt trees have made any vigorous ſhoots from 
their ſtems near the roots, it will be proper to cut ſuch 
ſhoots off cloſe. 64:4 5C 35+ FEM : * vs 


{In che beginning of this month, if the weather be'a 
little moiſt and "cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings, 
pines, and firs, from the boxes and beds where they were 
__ 72: Ty > #79  SIUF WOW , 113 * a 4 114742 
It is now to be obſerved, as hinted laſt month, that it is 
not meant to make a general tranſplanting ; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed-bed, it will be 
proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not ſtand to ſpoil 
one another. In doing this work, vou are to obſerve the 
ſame method as mentioned laſt month. 


- Preparing Ground for Tran/planting. 

The ground, where a new plantation is to be made in 
autumn, ſhould now be kept clear from large weeds } and 
if there be any now of large growth advancing to 


o ſeed,. 
hoe them op, and rake them off the ground, and eite 


3 Towards 
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Towards the end of this month, it will be time to begin 
to trench ſuch pieces of ground as are to be planted in 
autumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs; and in order 
that the ground may be better improved by the rains, ſun, 
and dew, it will, in digging, be moſt proper to lay it up in 
rough ridges. n | Pay 

U Mbit 

| Now go over the ſtocks that have been budded three 
weeks or @a' month, and let the baſs. be untied, that the 
parts about the bud may not be pinched, 1 

Budding may alſo {till be performed, but it muſt be dong 
in the beginning or middle of the month at fartheſt, othere 

wiſe it will not ſucceed. 7 


Cberrn and Plum Stones. | 
Preſerve cherry, plum ſtones, &c. for ſowing, to raiſe 
focksfor budding and grafting. , „ 


* 
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TRE GxzEn-HOUSE.. 

ow let all ſuch green-houſe ſhrubs, &c. as are in want 
1 NJ of larger pots, or a refreſhment of new earth, be 
ſhifted; this being as good a time as any in the whole year 
for doing that work. K Ne bY 243% 4 1 

For that purpoſe provide a quantity of ffeſn earth, and 
ſome proper-ſized pots or tubs ; theſe being ready, let ſuch 
plants be taken up out of their pots with the balls whole, 
then trim off thoſe matted and mouldy roots, which ſpread 
. ſurface of the ball, and trim away part of the 
old earth, e e 5 $30 


- 


Then having put in a little freſh earth in the new pots, 
{t one plant in each, and fill it up dope with the new 
| compoſt, and give a moderate wateritig ; ſo proceed with 
others, and remove the pots or tubs.where the plants can be 
_ ſomewhat from the ſun, and ſheltered from violent 
N | "$55.9 E17 


N eulent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as CER 
48 r ö edums, 


— 


\ 
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— 


bedume, aloes, and every other fort. Let this be done is 


the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 


Take them out of the pots, and pull away a great part 


of the old earth with care from the ball, and trim the 
ſtraggling fibres of the root; ſet the plants immediately 
into the new pots, fill it up equally round with new light 
dry compoſt, and directly give each a little water. 

Then ſet the pots in a ſhady place, and the plants will 
foon take rcor. Some of the tender kinds may be placed 
in a garden frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to 
protect the plants” from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould hap- 
pen before they take rot. | 
If theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginning of the 
month, they will have fixed themſelves again tolerably 
well by the end of the month, — 

Be ſure let all theſe ſucculent plants be planted in very 
Right dry earth; ſandy or any dry light compoſt is alſo 
eligible, on account of the great humidity of theſe kinds 
of 5 | 


- SE 7 "I C — 2 a 


Propagate Alves, &e. | 

The firſt or ſecond week of this month is a proper tine 
to ſlip or detach ſuckers or off-ſets of aloes, ind other ſuc+ 
eulents from the old plants, to propagate them, 

The flips or ofi-ſers are to be planted fingly, in ſmall 
pots; the pots muſt be filled with ſome very light dry com- 
poſt. Theſe being ready, plant one in each pot, and cloſe 
the earth firmly about the body of the plants, and water 
them moderately. | 
When all is planted, ſet the pots where they can be de- 
fended from the mid-day ſun, and in dry weather let them 
have now and then a moderate refreſhment of water; thus 
ihe plants will be rooted in a ſhort time. * 81 


Water ing. ; 


Do not forget in dry weather to give water to all the 
pots and tubs of oranges, lemons, and to all the othet 
green-houle plants; and let this be always given In due 
time, before the earth in the pot or tub becomes too dry. 

But take particular care of the orange · trees, and do not 
let them want for moiſture, otkerwiſe the fruit lately ſet 
will drop off” „ 1 A e on 
50 Frul 
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Freſh earthing. | 


'To orange and lemon-trees, it would be 4 
tage to add a little freſh earth to the top the Les hs 

ts, provided ĩt was not done in any of the former months 
Kr uring the ſummer. 

In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs. or pots 
mould be looſened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots: this 
being done, the looſe earth is to be taken outs, and the 
tub filled up again with freſh rich earth. 

When this is done let every tub or pot have a maderaes; 

watering 3 and this ſetties the new earth cloſe to the roots. 

This ſnould be done in the beginning of the month z 
and it is of ſuch ſervice to theſe plants, Tits, if * 
beſore, the doing of it ſhould not be omitted now. 


ö |; Inoculate Orange Tr, russ. 


Inoculate orange - trees, for this is the only proper fea= 
ſon to perform that operation on theſe trees, but it muſt 
be done in the firſt, or, at fartheſt, in the ſecond week in the 
month. The proper ſtocks to bud theſe upon, is ſuch ag 
e are raiſed from the kernels of the fame ſort of fruit, Sec 


the Green-houſe for March, l 3 and N 
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Giving Air aud Water. 


COONTINUE. to admit a large portion: of freſh air 
into the hot-houſe. daily, for the benefit of the 


plants in general in this department; obſerving the rules 
as in June and July, &c. 


Likewiſe, let all the plants have water freely 
| the Wo or three ti times a weeks See July. * : 8 


que ; Pine-apple Plants. 


dry- The bins apple plants, which are to bear the fruit to 
be expected next year, ſhould now, where it was not done 


laſt month, be ſhiſted into the l whert are 
| wall ally to remata to fruit, | DE 82 * 
Freſ The . 
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The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be thoſe called twenty. 


fours, or ſixteens. 5 
Let this ſhifting be done, if poſſible, in the firſt or ſe. 
cond week in the month, that they may have time to 
make new roots, and eſtabliſh themſelves in a free growth 
by October, ready for being placed in a new bark-bed in 
the frujting · houſe, where they are to remain to fruit, 
In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper quan- 
tity of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; or any lightiſh 
rich garden mould will do; but if a prepared compoſt 
of rich kitchen-garden earth, freſh light loam, and a por- 
tion of thoroughly rotten dung, all worked up. together 
in a ridge, expoſed in the full fun and air, ſome months 
before, it will be the moſt eligible ſoil for theſe plants. 
The earth being ready, then bring the new pots for 
the reception of the plants, and put as much of the new - 
earth into each pot as will cover the bottom three or four 
inches deep, and then take the pots of plants one by one 
| Gut of the bed, and with cate ſhake out each plant with 
its ball entire; and placing it in the new pot, fill up 
the vacancy with freſh earth, and immediately give a mo- 
derate watering. 5 HS 1 
When all is planted, let the bark - bed be ſtirred up 
with a fork to the bottom; at the ſame time let a good 
quantity of new tan be threwn in, and fork up both well 
together. . 8 | 
This. being done, let the pots immediately be plunged 
again to their rims, and refreſh them now and then with 
Water, 255 | "2 


| 2 Fruiting Pines. 

Take care of the pine- apple plants which are now in 
fruit; they will now and then require ſome water, bu 
this muſt nor be given in large quantities. | 
Be careful, as obſerred laſt month, that according as 
the fruit arrives to maturity, to gather them before too 


— 


Tc. Sec Ful 
40 * Propagating Pines. 

The pine-apples will now ripen apace ; therefore take 
cate, according as the fruit was cut, to obſerve, that where 
(nch of the plants as the ſruit is cut from are not fur- 
nfthed with ſuckers for an encreaſe of new plants, they 
tould now be prepared in ſuch manner as to promote 


cuir producing ſuch. | 
© 1-40 92 This 


119 
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This is now to be managed in the manner as directed 
laſt month; and the ſuckers are alſo to be treated accord - 
ing to the method there mentioned. 1 i 

Likewiſe take care of the crowns on the tops of the 
pine apples; theſe alſo ſerve for propagation: when the 
fruit has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken 
off with a gentle twiſt,-and this ſhould be returned, in 
order to be planted. | TCH, "Wa 

The management of the crowns now is alſo the ſame as 
in the former month, „ 
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Wark to be done in the KireHEN GAR DEX. 
HIS is now the ſeaſon to begin to prepare the dung 
for making muſhroom- beds. A* 
heſe beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm horſe-ſtable 
dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, 
it will be proper to provide a neceſſary quantity, ready 
for that purpoſe ; taking the long moiſt litter and mort 
dung together, and the whole well intermixed. . _ 3 
But before you work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould 
be toſſed up together in a heap till the firſt great heat is 
over; this is generally effected in a fortnight or three 
weeks time, or thereabouts; it will then be in right. or- 
der, and you may proceed to make the bee. 
But before you make the bed it is proper to provide a 
ſvcient quantity of good muſhroom ſpawn : this is a 
mate:ial article ; and a proper quantity muſt be procured 
to plant into the bed to produce the muſhrooms, for this 
[pawn contains the plants in embryo. | wo 
This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber 
or melon, or other decayed dung hot-beds; it is alſo 
often to be met with in dung-bills, which have lain fix 
or eight months or more ; ſpawn is alſo to be found in paſ- 
ture fields, and ſhould-be ſearched for in thoſe places 
Where you ſee 'muſhrooms riſe naturally; but 1 generally 
7, BF Þ preter. 
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prefer the ſpawn found in dung, either in old hot · beds 


or in old dung-bills. 

I have oſten found excellent ſpawn in the farmer”, 
dung-hills; ſuch as we commonly fee 'piled up in large 
Heaps in the lanes, or on commons near their fields; and 
you will generally find it moſt of all-in (thoſe d bg heaps 
which conſiſt chiefly of horſe-ſtable dung, obſerving to 
Fearch in ſuch-as appear to have laid for ſeveral months; 
and may alſo often find fine ſtrong ſpawn in horſe- mill 
tracts, where horſes are employed conſtantly under ſhel-. 
cer in turning mills, &c. or in ſlable- yards, where horſe. 

dung has lain ſome conſiderable time in the dry. 3 

Spawn is commonly found in ſearching, as above, in 
- Jumps of dry rotten dung; is à white fibrous ſubſtance, ' 
running and ſpreading itſelf in the faid Jumps of dr 
rotten dung, appearing: of a white ſtringy or-filamentoſe 
nature, and if of the true ſorts has exaftly the ſmell of 
Ka muſhroom. . — 5 

Let theſe lumps be taken up carefully, dung and ſpaw 
together, obſerving to preſerve. the pieces as entire 23 
polſſible, laying them at the ſame time in a wheel - barrow 
or baſket, with the ſame care; when you bave gathered 
enough for your purpoſe, let the lumps be laid in a dry 
place, and covered with ſome dry litter till ihe bed is 
ige ern nile Mas oj 
| "Bur if the pieces of ſpawn are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay chew thinly on a mat in a dry obs lies when 
they may dry leiſurely ; then cover them as above. 

1 have been obliged often to buy my ſpawn of the 
market ardeners in the neighbourhood of don, but 
parrieu arly thoſe called the 'Neat-houſe gardeners near 
Chelſea, alſo aut Lambeth. and places adjacent; where 
many of the gardeners labourers go about at this ſeaſon 
and colle& great quantities for ſale, It may, if clay 
packed up in hampers, be ſafely conveyed to a great dil- 
rapce. I have more than once fent it above an hundred 
aud fifty miles, tf | I 
. Tr is ſold from about five to eight or ten ſhillings per 
: uthel. SEE. y NN — ö 
When you have oht ined the ſpawn, you may then be- 
£10 to make the bed as ſoon as the dung is in a right con- 


bg. C 1 


tion for that purpoſe. * 
Chooſe a dry ſpot either in the e to make 


the bed on, ar en any other dry ſheltered ſituation ; ok 


—— — coated 
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the bed may be made either wholly upon the futrface of the 
ground, or in a ſhallow 4gench only. fix inches deep, and 
the width and length of the bed, and the excavated earth 
of the trench will ſerve to earth t. Ev 22 
Mark out on the ground the-width and length of the 
bed, which muſt be four or five ſeet wide, and as as _ 
ſhall think convenient, from fifteen or twenty to fy feet, 
or more, according to the quantity you intended to faiſe, 
and is to be made ridge-ways, like the roof of an houſe, 
about four feet high. up: 0s 1 4 8 "a 
Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed try 
the foll extent; and, as you advance in Height, draw 
both fides in gradually from the bottom, till you bring it, 
as it were, to nothing at the top. 4 


As you proceed in making the bed, obſerve: to ſhake 

and mix the dung well together, but do not tread it, hut 

| beat it down firmly with the fork, and permit the whole 
to ſettle gradually of itſelf. | 


Thus let the bed be carried on tin you have raiſed it to 
we height of, at leaſt, three f:er and a half, or four feet 


high, finiſhing the whole in the form of a ridge of. # 
hovſe,. as aforeſaid. 1 44 > n . 
; Having made the bed, you muſt let it remain for at 


leaſt a fortnight, or three weeks or a month, according 
to its ſubſtance and extent, before you put in the p-] ðW. 
pro leaſt till che heat is become quite moderate for the Ji 
will be very warm in a day or two after it is made, 

and will continue ſo for many days; and if the ſpawn was 
to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it would be entirel 
deſtroyed ; therefore have two or three long ſticks thru 
down into the dung, to pull up occaſionally to try the heat; 
which be ſure let be quite mild, reduced to à very low 
warmth, before you venture the ſpawn in: for this is very 
; 28 impatient both of too much heat and Jade 4 | 
moiſture. wy YI 
Remember, after the bed is made, that if there ſhould 
kappen to fall much. rain before it is ready for the ſpawn. 
to cover the whole a good thickneſs. at the top with long. 
dry litter, for much wet would ſpoil the bed. | 
When the bed is in a due condition, let the ſpawn ber 
brought out, in a dry day, and plark it im rows lengrh= 
ways of the bed, obſerving to begin the firſt row within 
about fix inches of the bottom, W 
| e Plan 


o 
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Plant the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſerving to 
put them juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let them 
de put ĩn about five or fix inches aſunder ; when you have 
finiſhed one row, begin another ſix or eight inches from 
the firſt, and fo proceed till you have-planted the whole, 
When this is done let the ſurface of the bed be made 
quite ſmooth, by beating the dung gently with the back 
of your ſpace. _ ESR an en, 
- Then let every part cf the bed be covered with ſome 
rich dry earth about an inch and a half thick; let this alſo 
be made quite ſmooth by ufing the ſpade as above. 
Then let the whole be covered with ſome clean and dry 
ſtraw, or dry long ſtable litter, a foot thick at leaſt, to 
| keep. out the wet and cold; obſerving, however, if you 
bave any doubt of 'the bed recovering a vigorous heat again 
ſoon after being ſpawned and cloſely earthed over, which 
confines the heat and hot ſteam; you may cover it only 
but a quarter or half the thickneſs at firſt, or not at all for 
__ few days or a week or fortnight, if a very ſubſtantial bed, 
and the weather is dry, butif rain falls, defend it above with 
the ſtraw, or dry long horſe-ſtable litter; for if the bed is 
ſuffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is loſt, fo 
delicate is the ſpawn ; and requires therefore the greateſt 
precautions in the firſt ſetting off, being careful, however, 
agreeable to the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over 
in due time with dry litter, the full thickneſs above-men- 
tioned ; which muſt be continued cenſtantly over the bed in 
all weathers, night and day; and managed as below. 
When heavy rains fall, examine the above covering: 
and if you at any time find that the wet has penetrated 
through to the bed, let the u et ſtraw be removed, and lay 
ſome treſh on next the ſurface. + % 5 
Duriog the winter ſeaſon, the bed muſt be kept entirely 
free from moiſture, and be- conſtantly covered, night and 
day, as above, both to defend it from wet and cold; and 
in time of heavy rains, ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the 
depth of corering ſhould be augmented with more dry 
+ raw, and over this ſome mats or canvas cloth. | 
Or, after the bed has been ſpawned and covered 
ſome conſiderable time, and. the muſhrooms do not ſcem 
to come freely, or that the warmth of the bed appears 
ſpent, may remove the covering, and apply next the bed 
2 quantity of warm, dry horſe-ſtable litter, near a foot 
thick, and other dry litter over that; and this will pro 
by | $235 mat 
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| mote a freſh moderate heat ia the bed, and prove very 


beneficial, _ 4 


But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes 
have the covering of litter taken off during the time of a 


moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather may now 
and then have little ſprinklings of water, | 5 


Theſe beds, if properly made, and taken care of as 
above, will begin to produce plenty of good muſhrooms 


in five or ſix weeks, or thereabouts; and will continue 
ſometimes bearing for ſeveral months. TELE, $8554 


The ſpawn, when it begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 


faſt every way, and the plants will rife over the bed, 


But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield 


any plants till two, three or four montlfs after it is 


made; but when that happens, you ſhould not deſpair, 


for ſuch a bed, after it begins, often produces abus- 
dance of fine muſhrooms, and continges to do ſo a long 
time, . * — cov AS. 
Vou muſt remember, when a muſhroom bed has done 
producing, and you pull it to pieces, to fave all the 
freſh ſpawn to plant in new beds ; for the ſpawn will keep 
good for ſeveral months, provided you keep it ia dry 
warm place, and cover it with dry litter. ek 

I have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawns on the late · 
made cucumber ridyes ; that is, thoſe made in April and 
May, and, in'a-month or two after, introduced the i pieces 


along the top edges of the bed into the earth, where it hes | | 


ſucceeded and produced a great number: of muſhrooms in 


September and October; obſerving, when you expect them 


to appear, to cover the places with litter. | 
See my Treatiſe on the Garden Muſhroom. + 


Planting and Sowing Lettuce. 
The different ſorts of lettuces which were ſown in A- 


guſt for autumn, winter and ſpring uſe, ſhould be plante 
out at different times of this month into the beds and bor- 
ders where they are to remain. . 5 


Let ſome good rich light ground be digged for each 


of theſe crops ; obſerving, the crop for the ſame autumn 

and beginning of winter ſervice, ſhould be planted out 

the beginning and middle of this month, in any bed or 

border, in rows ten or twelve inches aſunder; but thoſe 

of. the late Auguſt ſowings, intended to ſtand the win 

ter for ſpring ſupply, are to be planted out towards the 
TI T . 


4 | latter 
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latter end of this month, in three feet wide beds, in rows 

Alfo, abaut the laſt week in the month, dig a warm 
Huth border under a wall, &c. for a principal ſupply of 
theſe plants to ſtand over the winter, rake the ſurface 
even and ſmooth +: then let ſome of the beſt plants be taken 
up from the ſeed-bed, and pick off broken and decayed 
teaves and trim the ends of their roots a little, and put 
the plants in rows, ſix inches aſunder by four inches in 
—A . 

If the plants ſurvive the winter, one half may be thin- 
ned out regularly in the ſpring, and plarited in a more 
8 goon Is; the reſt may remain in the border to cab« 

But obſerve, if no lettuce ſeed was ſown. in the third 
or fourth week in Ayguſt, to raiſe plants for the borders, 
as above, you muſt not in that caſe omit to ſow ſome 
- for that purpoſe, ſome time in the firſt week of this 
month, which. indeed will he ſoon 'enough, in warm trick 


grounds. | | 
| Sow Lettuce to plant in Frames for Spring Uſe. 
About the middle, or any time between the tenth and 
Twentieth of this month, you ſhould ſow fore let:uee of 
_ different ſorts to plant in im October, to ſtund tha 
winter for uſe next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. 
Theſe may be protected in froſſly or very wet weather, 
by covering them with. glaſſes, and other covering, when 
neceſſary; and if thoſe which are planteod in the open bore 
ders ſhould be cut off, theſe will be ready to fupphy thein 


The beſt lettuees for this purpoſe ure the cos, common 
white, and hardy green cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch end 
Cilicia, but moſt of ihe firſi- mentioned ſort; and the feed 
ſhould be ſown in a bed or border of rich earth, in a 
; warm fituation. SO | 


Planting Letrees in Frames for Winter Uſe. 


Tf you deſign to have letuces in good perfection for the 
table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the latter 
end of this month, prepare one or more beds of rich-carth, 
in a part of the garden where the ground is Crieſt, and 
Les well to the ſouth ſun. Make 
* F 


* 


% 
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- Make the beds the length and width of one or more cu - 
cumber or melon frames. 


Then let ſome good plants of the brown Duteh, e cos, ind 


eommon cabbage lettuce be taken up from ſome tranſ— 


plamed beds, with balls of earth about their roots, aud 
planted therein, about fix or eight inches aſunder each wayy 
and watered, 

When the weather beginet grow cold, next month, Ke. 
you may put the frames over the beds, and cover them 
with the ights occaſionally, and other covering in cold 
nights, and when the weather is ſevere, 

*heſe, by the above 18 gement, will be moderately 
well cabbage; fir for the table, in November and Decem- 
ber, &e. and by planting more in October and beginning 
of November, you will have theſe ſorts of letrucestolerably 
well cabbaged ea and r e 


in March. 


4 Cauliflowerse 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown, in „ wit 
require to be planted out into a —_ bed about the mid» 
dle or twentieth of this month. 

Let a bed be prepared for chem! in a well ſheltered part tel 
the garden, where it lies well to the ſun... __ 5 
Prepare the beds four feet wide, in the fame manner, $0 
obſerve the ſame rules as mentioned the laſt month, in the 
article of Cauliflowers. | 

Miad.to draw out ſome. of the beſt plants. from..the 
ſeed-be bed, rejefting ſuch whoſe Items are crooked, ang 
6k ; clear the plaats from decayed and 

leaves. | 

Plant them in ros bout three or four inches al ITE and 
alloy near the ſame diſtance between plant and plant in the 
to, obſerving not to Nat them ſo deep as to bury an 
hearts, for that would 4 ſtray them. 

When you have planted the whole,, give © the p plants a a lixtle 
water to ſertle the earth to their roots, #4 an 27 
apply the water ioo haltily, ſo as to break their leaves, 4 
waſh the earth into their hearts. 

Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth 
you may put on the frame; and 'alfo the Lights; bur — 
glaſſes are no to be continued only for a.few 7 days, till the 
. have taken root; * till chat e 

Ex; de 


* 
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ſhade them from the ſun, but when they have got root, 
the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, aud are to be uſed 
but very little for a month to come, but if there ſhould hap 
pen to fall heavy rains, it will at ſuch time be proper to 
ut on the lights, to defend the plants therefrom ;_ for 

too much moiſture would prove very prejudicial to theſe 
2 plants, and would occaſion their ſhanks to run black 
and rot. 1 i . : "Ty *Þ | 
 * When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, 
they are to be tranſplanted into other beds, where they are 
to remain all winter; or if not very luxuriant in growth, 
may be continued in the ſame beds, only ſome planted out 
finally under hand-ylafſes, See the work of October and 


November. 53 f 
ö Michaelmas Cauliſto wers. 5 
Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in July, 
for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhew-their heads 
about the end of this month, or beginning of net. 
Let theſe be encouraged as much as poſſible, by hoeing 
between, and drawing the hearth up round the ſtem of each 
Plant, and keep them clear from werds. 4 
If the weather in this month proves dry, form the earth 
like a baſon round each plant, and pour wmer therein: 
this will encourage them to grow freely, and produce 
large heads in October and November : for if they are 
MKinted now for want of moiſture, their heads will be ſmall at 
© their proper ſeaſon. | FER Cele SOS nn, 


3 Tranſplant your laſt crop of broccoli the firſt or ſecond 
week of this month, into the place where they are to remain 
to produce their heads. Ik 
Dig a piece of rich ground for theſe plants in a warm 
fituation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſunder, 
and obſerve the fame diſlance between the rows, which will 
be ſufficient room for this late plantation, © 
Hoe the ground and deſtroy the weeds between the broc- 
coli which were planted out the former months, and let the 
"earth be drawn up round their ſtems, . £ 
. | | Planting late Savoys. mags aged; 
Plant out a late crop of ſavoys the beginning of this month, 
by way of ſavoy coleworts, or young ſmall headed ſavoys 
towards the ſpring, planting them in an open fituation half 
— HS: HOC TE re i inaly 
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' Cabbage Plants. 408 by 12884 


The cabbage plants which were ſown the firſt or ſecond 
week in Auguſt for an early crop next ſummer, ſhould be 
pricked into nurſery beds. Some of the forwardeſt About 


te beginning, and the reſt in the middle or ate end of 


this month. 
Chooſe a piece of PA" ground for them i in a ſheltered 
ſituation. Let it be well dug, and lay it out. in beds ehreg 
feet and a half or four feet wide. | 
Thin out the plants regularly from the ſeed-bed; ob- 
ſerving to take the ſtrongelt Qficſt: : the ſmalleſt my be left in 
the ſeed-bed a fortnight longer. 
Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about: fron 
inches aſunder in the row, and fix inches between the rows , 
| cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave the y—_— 
ſmooth between the plants. 
When you have finiſhed planting give them ſome water ; 
and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice. for the 
firſt week or ten days, by which time tho oy will have 
taken 5 root. 


— : -—_ * 10 


The firſt or ſecond week in this month you ſhould plant 
out ſome of the forwardeſt of the cabbage colewort plants, 
which were ſown in the latter end of July and in Auguſt, 
into the place where they are to remain both for the aurumn 
and winter, and early ſpring ſervice: and in the middle and 
latter end of the month, plant out the reſt for 2 goneral 
ſpring crop. See Fuly, &c. 

Let theſe be planted in a free ſituation a new- digged | 
ground, in rows ſix or eight inches diſtant in the row; the 
rows ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They will 
be fit for uſe, ſome of them in October and November of 
the firſt plantation, the ethers will ſucceed them in regular 
order, both for winter and ſpring * See Log work 


of 7uly, | 
0 + 7 Plant Criery. i — 


Plant out more ; celery the begi inning. of this month fora | 


ſucceſſional winter crop, and about the middle and latter 
end of the month plant out 2 a late winter crop, and for 


. Weed 
T6 ER 


> 
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| ſome ſhallow trenches for theſe plants where the 
is light and drieſt. Let the trenches be made 
twelve inches wide, five or fix inches deep, and allow a 
ſpace of thirty inches, or three feet, between the trenches, 
= will be ſufficient for this late crop. See July and 
Aan. „ - ; 
| Trim the roots and tops of the celery, and plant one row 
in each trench. Let the plants be ſet about four or five inches 
under in the row, and water them direftly, 


Earth up the erops of celery which are planted intrenches, 
_ according as they advance in growth, that they may be 
blanched of a proper length. WR 
The firſt crops will now be conſiderably advanced, and 
ſhould beearthcd up high accordingly. The other crops in 
proportion to their growth. | 3 
Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and in 
due time, as you ſee the plants require It, Break the earth 
well, and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not to break 
the ſtalks, or bury the hearts. 2 4 
| Tie up Endive to Blauch. 
Tie amber the leaves of endive to blaneh it, Let this 
de done when the weather and plants are dry, obſerving to 
die up ſuch plants as are arrived at or near their full growth: 
in doing this work you ſhould gather vp the leaves even in. 
45 hand, and tie them l.. N with a firipg of baſs, a 
above the middle of | plant. | 


P lant Endive. i 
Plant out endive the beginning of this month, for a ge- 
- meral winter crop; let theſe be planted in a dry ſpot in a 
warm ſituation, allowing them a foot diftance each way. 
And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm bor- 
der under a ſouth wall, to remain till December and after 
"Chriſtmas before you begin to blanch it. : 
This, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be acceptable for ſallads, 
and other uſes, in January, February and March. 
3 Cardoons. 
The cardoons will be advanced to a conſiderable height 
by the beginning or middle of this month: you muſt then 
begin again to prepare to blanch them higher nn 


* 


Qq 2 
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The firſt lep towards this work now is, to de their leaves 
eloſe and regular together to admit of landing up earth 
around each plant; for as the plants will be now arrived | 
to a great height, and their leaves will ſpread much, 
ſo that the earthing canner be completely done till. they 

are tied up, this you muſt do with bay- bande, or pliable 

ropes of ; or dry long litter; obſerving to gather the 
leaves up regulatly together, beginning near the bottom 
and tie each plant cloſely together as high as you ſhall 
think proper to earch them, which ſhout be almoſt to their 
tops by degrees. 4 | „ 

Then let the earth be very well broke, and lay it up about 
them as high as the y are tied; remembering that every plant 
de earthed ſingly, lay ing the earch up quite round the plant 
and at the ſame time obſerviug to pat it genily with the back 
of the ſpade, both to fix it in ts due place and poſition, and) 
that wet may readily rum off. 6 | | 

Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in October, 
November and December, and the two ſucceeding 
months, but in ſharp froſt ſhould. be covered with dry 
litter . | | 


| Spinach, ; 4 
The ſpinach which was ſown-in Auguſt ſhould now be 
elcared,. and thinned out to proper diſtances... 
This work may be performed. either by band or boe; it is 
not material which, provided the weeds are deſtroyed, and 
the plants left regular, . 9 
In dry weather, hoeing them is the moſt expeditious 
method; but if the weather is moiſt, it will be beſt to per- 
form that work. by band | 
Let the plants be thioned out regularly to the diſtance 
er four or five inches, obſerving to leave the ſtrongeſt ; 
or the plants may be left cloſer, and thinned out by d 
for uſe ; and let the whole be perfectly well dae hep 


weeds. „ 
Where ſpinach was not ſown laſt month, k wo fill be 
ly well g 


done; and, in a rich warm fail, will ſucceed tolera 
but muſt be done in the beginning of the month. 


The winter onions u bich were ſown the end of July, 
or towards the middle of Auguſt, will now want weed» 
ing; let this be done in due time, before the weeds get 
8 ö 5 dane 
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the ſtart of the plants ; for, in that caſe, they * do the 
crop much injury, and alfo render it very troubleſome to 
ſeparate the weeds from them. 

This work muſt be entirely done by hand, and with great 
carte; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will be drawn 
on with the weeds : for the onions are not now to be thinned, 

except where they riſe in cluſters. 

Where the ſowing. of onions was omitted laſt month, 
you may ſtill ſow ſome ſeed ; there will be a chance of their 
ſucceeding, particularly Welſh onions; but ĩt muſt be done 
the firſt week in the month. | 


"IT © Turneſs. 


' Hoe the turneps which were ſown the former month ; let 
this be done in a dry day ; and let your hoe be ſharp, and 


of a middle fize. 


Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
danken, fix or eight inches diſtant, See Aug. 


Small Sallading. © 


* Let the different kinds of ſmall ſallading be fown e once $ 
week or forinight, as you ſre it neceſſary; the ſorts are, 
ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, and rape. 

Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in any free ſituation, where 
me earth is light and rich. 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to ſow theſe 
ſeeds on a warmer border, under 4 ſouth wall, or other 
fence of the ſame aſpect. 

Towards the end of this month," if the weather ſhould 
prove very wet and cold, you ſhould begin to ſow ſome ſmall 
fallid herbs' in frames, and cover them with the lights 
oc. afionally ; or you may ſow*them under hand or bell- 
glaſſes, for theſe plants will make but poor progreſs if 
they are not Covered 1 in cold weather; but elpecially in cold 
gi hte. 

Theſe plants eerily rife beſt when they are ſown in 
drills ; ; but the d111lls mult be very ſhallow, or may be ſowed 
broad-caſt, each very thick, and the ſeed covered not 
more than a quarter of an inch with light earth, 121 the 
ſpring months, f 


— and Corn Sallad, 


| + Sow chervil aud corn ſallad the beginning of this 
moath, 1 not Kae in Auguſt, for winter "and early 
2 | + IS. ” ſpring 


— 
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when the whole lies cloſe a 


ſpring uſe, the former fo ſoups, and both of them alſo for 
{allads, See "I" | 


el OR 
Gather ripe Beodas {344 £314 


Sather ſeedriv dry weather, of ſuch plants As 000 ipen, ” 
ſuch as lettuce, lee ks, onions, cauliflowers, &c. which you 
muſt well attend to in theſe kinds particularly, according 


as they acquire maturity, and 2 attacked: by the 
autumnal rains or mildew,  - 


—_— 
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G O over your peaches, neRarines, and other wall- trees, 


and ſee that all the branches keep firm in their proper | 


be de ; if any be looſe, or project from the wall, let them 
faſtened up in their due poſition, - 


This prevents their being broken by wi nds; and 
01 regular to gh, wall, then 

all the fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to 

ripen it; and it alſo APPS ecent and agreeable to the 

eye. 

"Where any of the ripening fruit are too much E | 

with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced ; for if theſe fruits 


are too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely with a full 


when too much is ſuffered 1 La 
| caſe, no fruit will attain its na 


they are uncommanly thick, and darken. the 
and, in that caſe, they are only to be thinned regularly, 45 


flavour. 
Some ſhade is requiſite and ſerviceable to all fruit, but 


diſadvantage ; and in that 
aſte and colour. | 
But the removing of leaves is only to be 1 where, 


ruit much; . 


prſerving a flight covering of leaves over the fi Why. 


CY 


il 
Net. 1 


* aver your vines again, to ſee that the grapes enjo 


the neceſſary advantage of ner and air; to promote their 4 
ripening, 


* 
+. 


Where the bunches of grapes are eh ſhaded, let 1 
r bunches 


5 2 2&8 are 


* oo 
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re too cloſe confined between the branches, or entangled 
with e. ther, let them be looſened, ſo that each may bang 
fair in their proper poſition, as oblerved in Auguſt. 

If che vines have produced any late ſhoots in the former 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for they 
are uſcleſs, and, if leſt on, they would cauſe contuſion and. 
irregularity, and alſo darken the fruit. 


Deftroy Waſps and Flie © | 
Contiaue to hang vp phials of ſugated or honey water; 
to catch the waſps and flies which come to eat the choice 
wall-fruit. Theſe inſets will do much miſchief o the 
grapes, if ſome precaution is not taken to prevent them; 
therefore, beſides the bottles of ſwetened water, let alſo 
ſome ſmall bags made of thin crape or gauze be put over ſome 
ol the fineſt and ripeſt bunches of grapes. Theſe bags ſhould 
be made juſt ſo large as to contain one bunch of fruit: this = 
will effectually keep off the inſects, and allo the birds; the 
Itter will devour theſe fruit at æ vaſt rate, if they can come 
at them, eſpecially the ſparro we. . 
But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets. 
Before the vines, or hanging up ſcate crows of feathers, or 
diſcharging a gun oy piſtol: but the moſt certain method to 
preſerve ſome of your ſineſt bunches of fruit from all de vour- 
ers, is to bag them as above directed. 3 
Or, for want of crape-bags,. &c. may uſe thoſe of white 
paper, but theſe do not ſucceed ſo well, for the ſun is then 
too much excluded from the fruit: and in wet weather, the 
paper being wetted, it adheres to the bunches and rots them; 
whereas the ſun and air Have free acceſs through the crape 
and when wet they WM. een become dry again; and 
F wet. weather Töntinue, no inconvenience attends the 
by means of the bags. 3 ; 
Hang up phials of ſweetened water alſo upon the choice 
Kinds of fig-rrees, for waſps and other in(efts generally 
Warm about theſe trees, to feed on the fruit; © 
Lou ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or they will peck 
and ſpoil many of the beſt tigs.. 75 n 
EL Rp Gather Apples and: Pears. 8 ot 
No begin to gather apples and pears for keeping, ac- 
eording 8 fit; — of 4 autumn ſorts will 
be ready to take down towards the fiddle or latte? end of 
the mouth, 8 This. 


.- 
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ing ſhould hang their full time on the trees, but eſpecially 
October. | 


425 . 
This work muſt always be done in a perſect'y dry day! 


and be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite dry before you  - 
begin to pull them; and all the fruit which are for keep» 


the late autumnal and winter pears and apples. See 


About the latter end of this month, many of the winter 
fruits will be: fit to gather; but if the weather is fine, let“ 
them hang on the trees till October. 5 | 
When the apples or pears have hung their full time du 
the trees, they will eaſy quit the wood on being handled x - 
and when they begin to drop off apace, that is a certain 
fign of the ir maturity, and that they may be gathered. 
dee October. ; | 75 


8 Prepare for Planting. _ 4 
Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the ground 
where new plantations of fiuit · trees are to be made. 
If an entire new border is intended for walk-trees, & 
it is of importance to add a good ſupply of thoroughly 
rotten dung, and the ground to be worked to the depth oÞ 
at leaſt eighteen inches or two feet: and if it is light dry 
foil, it would be an advantage to add alſo ſome freſh loany = 
from a common or field, &c. but particularly to the plages 
where the trees ate: to ſtand. -See-nextmonth,, 


ts E 
Now is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries; and 
moiſt weather, it may be done any time in the month: 
dut if the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper 
not to begin that work till iddle, or towards the latten 
end of the month. me - > OR 
The ſtrong young runner-plants of the ſame year, taken 
from beds that 'bear well, are the proper ſets for planting 3 
fuch as advifed next mouth and in June: and if any were 
then (June) planted out in nurſery- beds, as there directed, 
they will be now in fine order for this plantation. 
| Theſe plants ſhould be allowed good ground ; let it be: 
well dunged and neavly digged, and lay it out into beds. 
four feet broad, allowing alleys between the beds from, 
erybreen or twenty inches, to two feet wid® for the conve= 
nience of going into weed, water, and gather the fruit. 
The platits are to be fet in rows 1-ngthways the beds ; 
wwe com do be teen or eighteen: inches alunder, aud the 


— 
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plants to be fet the ſame diſtance from one another in the 
rows. / 8 . 
Or they may be planted in borders along the front and 
back of eſpalier-trees, or under walls, hedges, &c. or ſome 
may be planted by way of an edging to borders, or where 
convenient: the wood ſtrawberries will ſucceed both in 
the ſhade under buſhes, trees, &c. and in a free expoſure, 
but the other forts ſhould generally be allowed an open 
ſunny expoſition. It will be moſt proper to do that werk 
in moiſt weather, if poflible, ; CL | 
Ihe proper ſorts of ſtrawberries to plant are, 
| The ſcarlet ſtrawberry. : | 
The hautboy. 3 * 
The large Chili ſtraw ber. 
—_ white and * wood ſlrawberries. TIA 
The pine-apple flrawberry, having a greeniſh fruit, 
Te Alpine, ns os vrolific dawderry, | 
This laſt ſort is remarkable for its fruitfulmeſs.; for the 
plants continue to produce fruit from June to November, 
and if ſheltered with a common frame and glaſſes, will, if 
open weather, con:inve bearing till Chriſtmas. | 
But the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt perfection in 
July, Auguſt, and beginning of September. | | 
"$44 - | 
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The PLEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 


4 Planting Hyacinths and Tulip Roots, e. 


1 N the third or fourth ggek in this month, it will be 
1 time to begin to plan hoice hyacintk and tulp- 
roots for an early ſpring bloom. . | 


Let the beds for theſe bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two ſpades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the 
ſurface even; and let the beds be three feet and a half, or 
four feet wide, laid moderately rounding, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth. _ Wy 2; 
Then plant the bulbs in rows lengthways the bed, nine 
inches aſunder, and the ſame. diſtance in the row, but nat 
BEG than fix inches, and from thiee to four or five inches 
cep. | | 
As to the method of plaming, may either draw drills 
with an hoe, placing the bulbs botrom downwards w_ 


* 


- 
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— 


ro- alone each drill, and cover them in with the earth, 


or may be holed in with a trowel, or à thick broad-ended 
dibble; or with a ſpade or rake, may trim the earth even» 


ly off the ſaurfuce of the bed, into the alley, the depth re- 


uired to plant the roots, which then place at the proper 
diſtance upon the ſurface of the bed, prefling them à liutle 
ivto the earth; then with the ſpade, caſt the earth out of 
the alley eventy over the roots, the depth as above, * 
Any other bulbous roors may likewiſe be planted towards 
the middle and end of this noutn. | 
'.  Ranuncluſes, Se. 


$* * 


No alſo, about the middle or towards the Litter end of 


this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ranuncu- 


luſes ard anemone roots; and any time after the twen- 


tieth of the month, to the end of October, is the time to 
plant them. _ TINS 4 f 8 


Where it is intended to p'ant theſe roots in beds by 
themſelves, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a 
half, or four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat rounding 3 


that form 1s more agreeable to the eye. 


Let theſe roots be planted not-leſs than fix inches dif 
tant each way from one another, and two or three inches 


The above diſtance is more room than what is gene- 
rally allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots ; | but they 
ſhould never be planted cloſer ; for.when the plants ſhoot 
vp in a crouded manner, they draw each other. up weak, 
and the flowers never grow ſo large, nor the different vaie- 
ties ſhew. themſelves to ſuch advantage, as when they 

more diſtant, e 
So Anemone and Ranunculus Set... 

This is ſtill a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of anemones 
and ranunculuſes, where it was not done in Auguſt. . _ 
„For that purpoſe fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with 
rich light earth, making the ſurface even; then ſcatter on 


the ſeeds pretty thick, each ſort ſeparate, and cover them 
wich light fine earth, not more than a quarter of an inch 


thick, 
- The plants will come up in about ſix weeks or two 


months, when they muſt have a warm, ſunny btuation, . 
= ſhould be protected in inter, ig time of great rain or 


d froſt, 


. * 22 1 
i 34 4 n eee e 
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About the Michaclmas twelremonth, they ſhould be 


Myers 


I Theſe plants ſhould, if 1 


| 
: 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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tranſplanted into a bed of common earth, and in the 
pring following they will flower; when perhaps they 


| 2 you ſeveral new flowers that are double, and of 


nne © . MEND 
As for the ſingle flowered kinds, the beſt of them may 
be depoſited in cluſlers about the common borders, &. 


Carnation Layers. 42 
Take care now of the carnation layers: where there are 


any ſtill remaining on the old plante, let them be cranſ- 


planted fome time before the middle of the month, that 
they may have time to take good root before winter, . _ 
The cboiceſt kinds of theſe layers you may. plant in 


all pats for the more readily protecting them in winter, | 


The layers of the common ſorts you may plant into nur- 
fery-beds, in @ warm ſituation, and ſome of the frongeſt 
may. be planted out at once into the borders, or 
where you intend'them to flower, | ', _ e 

Where any of the above layers were planted in pots or 
in beds the laſt month, let them now be kept clear from 
Weeds ; and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, do not fail to water 
them now and then. See June, Fuly, &. 


Horicula Plants-igg Pol. 


* 'Airicula plants in pots demand attention at 'this tinie, 


and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted laſt month, to ge 
vecafional waterings ; but if they were not them ſhifted, it 
may now be effected. © ; 


weather proves at this time 
very diy, be now and. then moderately watered; but if 


| there ſhould fall much heavy rain abe ut the end of the 


month, it will be of advantage to defend the capital forts 
occaſionally; for much wet is rather. injurious to theſe 
Plants on aceount of their natural facculency.. _ 

To protect the choicer kinds of theſe+ plants in bad 
weather, let the pots, about the latter end of this month, 
or in October, be placed cloſe together in a bed, arched 
over with hoops, open to the full tun ; andwhen autumnal 
and winter r.ins, or ſnows, &c. are exceſſive, let ſom 
large thick mats or Canvas be drawn over the hoops to 


detend the plants; or the pots may be ſet cloſe. together 


R 
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9 
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| 
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in a garden: frame; and thei glaſſes put,on, as; occaſion. re» | 


Ceiving too much moiſture. 


he 


quires, which will be more effectual; but let them bg 


* 


tully expoſed in all moderate dry weather. 
But where there are no ſuch conveniences as above, it, 


% = * 


will in that caſe be proper, at the end of the month, te 
place the pots on a warm border, and in heavy autumnal 
and winter rains and ſnow, may turn them down on one 
ſide, with the plants towards the ſun, to prevent them re». 


» * 


| 2 | Auricula Seed. | 25 
The — auricula may ſtill be ſown when, ngt done 
an Auguſt. L e 
Theſe ſeeds fhqud at this time be ſown in large wide pots, 
or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be hight and, 


rich, and broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould. be — - 
tolerably thick, and covered a quarter of an inch or there | 


abouts with earth. | 1 IT 4T 

The pots or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid-day: 
ſun, till toward the end of this month, and then ſet in a 
warm ſituation. 


Theſe auricyla plant raiſed. from th 


is ſowing, wj 
flower the next ſpring twolvemonth, e 5. Nn 


- - Digging Bedi und Borders. 


Towards the latter end of this month, begin to dig fuck | 


beds and borders as are vacant, of ſuch where the plants 


have moſtly done flowering, in order to prepare them, to 


receive plants and roots in the beginning, ar any time 
next month; beſides, by digging the borders at this time, 
it will effectually defirey wess nd they will appear neat 
for a long time, . : r b . v 


o 


Tranſplant Perennial Plaus, 


Tranſplant into borders, towards the latter end of this: 
month, ſome of the, ſtrongeſt perennial, plants-which were 
ſown in ig. {pring or; the beginning of the ſummer.. 

Theſe May be: ſafely tranſplanted any time aſter the 
middle of the month; particularly .carnations,. pinks,. and 
lyeet-williams ;, and alſo. the ſeedling .wall-flowers, ſtock 
July flowers, _ r many other ſorts, | 

vt, tranſplanting the above, or any other perennial 
Cbicanial plants at this time, it will; be.-proper to take 


3 


* % 
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advantage of moiſt weather and many of thoſe whick 
were prickcd out from the ſeed;bed,. into nurſery-beds, 
two or three months ago, may now be readily taken up 
with balls of earth about their roots, and planted in the 
places allotted them, By this practice the plants will not 
feel their removal. | © Xo, 0 2872 IE 
_ Give them, as ſoon as planted, a mode 
- loſe the earth properly about the roots. 


Sowing Sed of bulbous Flower Roots 
The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be ſown, and alſo the ſeeds 


rate watering, to 


— 
bat. 


of hyacinths and crown imperiale, with the ſeeds of fritil 


laria*, and of moſt other bulbs. 


- Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in beds or boxes; they will 
fucceed in either: let the earth be rich and light, and 


broken very fine, and lay the furface perfectly fmooth, 
Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately on the ſurface, and to- 
lerably thick, and cover them with light fifted earth, near 
half an inch deep or thereabouts. 54; a 


1 Cut Box Edgings, 2 x7 
Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two for- 
mer months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month as 
ſible, that the box may have time to recover a little be 
ET, | 


. hs Plant Bor. 


Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edg- 


ings are to be made; but this ſhould not be done princi- 
pally in any conſiderable extent till towards and after the 
middle of the month. | ; "Fe 
There is no time in the year in which box will take 
root better than this; but as ſoen as an edging is planted 
it will be proper to give an hearty watering, See Oclober, 
&. : | | , 14 ö - vid 4 . 
Likewiſe where there are edgings of box that have grow 


large, thick and clumſy, they 2 Bir ge be taken up and 


Teplanted : obſerving, when the is for that purpoſe 


taken up, let a proper quantity of the beſt be flipped and 


trimmed, and immediately planted again, ſo as to form 4 
cloſe, low, neat edging. See October, &c. | ; 


This is alſo a good time to repair any former planted 


box edgings where wanting; therefore; where there pk 
$3 19% 3 2 an 


# 
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any gaps or deficiencies, let them now be mended : the box 
will be rooted in a month aftet planting, and the edgings 
will then appear neat all winter. eee 
For the method of planting theſe edgings in either of the 
above caſes, ſee Ofober, . renn 


C li HF. edges. 


| Finih «lipping all ſuch hedges as fill remain untrim- 
med; and let this be done in the beginning of the month, 


before the ſhoots get too hard, TY TO TIE 
In clipping hedges, always tzke particular care to have LY 
the ſhears in perfect good order, that you may be able to 
make both neat and expeditious work. Let the ſides of 
the hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former 
year's cut, and as ſtraight as poſſible ; for it looks ill to 
ee the ſides of hedges waved, eſpecially when occaſioned - 
by being badly ſhorn or clipped ;_ and always obſerve to 
ſhear or train a hedge in ſuch a manner as it may run ſome- 
what taper from the bottom to the top ; for the top ſhould 
never be ſuffered to grow ſo broad as the bottom, and take 
great care to cut the top as even as a line, | ; 


* 


Aa 


Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns. 2 

" Mow graſs walks and lawns, and. let this be always done 
in proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow rank, 
for that not only looks extremely diſagreeable in a garden, | 
but when the graſs is ſuffered to grow very rough, it rent» | 
ders it difficult to mow it to any truth, ſo as to make the 
ſurface look well; obſerving, at this time, the graſs ſhould-. 
now be mowed as cloſe and even as poſſible, that it. may ap- 
pear agreeable all winter. | 

Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel walks, or the 
borders, be alſo kept cloſe and net. 33 
The edges of graſs walks ſhould, during the ſummer, 
m order to keep them perfectly neat, be gone over about 
once every week or fortnight with a par of ſhears, cutting 
in the graſs as cloſe as can be to the edge. Be dt 

For that purpoſe nothing is ſo handy as a pair of ſheep 
: ſhears; but where theſe are not to be had, garden ſhears 
| will do, or may be trimmed with a knife, bs 
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4 Roll Gravel Walks. 175 
Roll gravel walks at leaſt twice every week, for t 
will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, > 


out they are well rolled: and let theſe walks be always kept 
very neat, not ſuffering weeds or any litter to appear on 


them. * : 
Keep the borders alſo always very clean and ip neat ors 
; in particular thuſe neat the principal walks, Let no 
weeds ſtand, nor ſuffer decayed. flower italks, dead leaves, 
ox other rubbiſh, to remain in ſuch places. | 


Charing away decayed Flower Stems © 


Likewiſe go round the borders, from time to time, and 
cut down the ſtems of ſuch plants as are paſt flowering, 
never ſuffering theſe to ſtand long after the bloom is palt; 

for it looks ill to ſee dead ſtems fiand up among the gros- 
ing plants, or ſuch as are in perfection. | 


Trimming Flowering Plants. 


Look over now and then among the plants in general; 
and where ſtraggling ſhoots or irregular branches advance, 
take them off; clear away all weak: dangling ſhoots, and 
take off dead or damaged leaves, ſuffermg nothing ta re- 
main that would disfigure the plants. 

Continue alſo to tie up to ſtakes ſuch plants as have 
—_ blown down by winds, or borne down by the weight 
of Wet. | | 
This in particular ſhould be well attended to; for it 
looks well to ſee the plants landing perfectly upright, and 
ſecurely in their places. | | 


Propagate Fi Broue-rooted Planti. 


"This. is the time to ſlip, and plant out many kinds of 
fibrous-rooted. plants, to enereaſe them 3 ſuch as toſe · 
<ampion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas. 

When theſe plants are grown into large tufts, it will be 

r to take the roots entirely up, A part them, and 

plant ſome of the beſt ſlips again in the borders or places 

where they ate to flower: the ſmaller {lips may be planted 
rogaher in a bed to remain to get ſtrengtb. 
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Likewiſe, for enereaſe, part the roots of daiſes and poli- 
anthuſes, double chamomile aad thrift, gentianella, faxi- 
frage, and London pride. Let theſe alſo, where enereaſed 
to large bunches, be taken up and divided; and plant the 
ſmall flips in a ſhady border, about five or ſix inches aſun- 
der, and give them ſome water. 


* 


But the ſaxifrage is generally planted in pats on account 


of its mall roots, which are apt to be loſt in the com non 
borders, and alſo for the ſake of its being moved into fore. 


courts, &c. when in bloom, where it will make a beautiful 


appearance in the ſpring. - 5 


The double tocket likewiſe, where it was not taken up and 
parted laſt month for encreaſe, may now be done: the dou- 


ble bachelor's buttons, with the double feverfew, may alſo 
now be managed in the ſame manne.. | 


The leonurus, double ragged- robin, and all other peren- 3; 


nial fibrous rooted flower plants, that have done fl wering, 
may likewiſe now be propagated by parting their rooms; 
this being a good ſeaſon to remove molt ſorts, 


Tranſplanting Pionias and other knobsrooted Plants," © 


| Now is alſo a good time to tranſplant pionies, and alſo 
to part their roots: and the different forts: of flag iriſes, 


monk's-hood, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plants, may 


now be taken up and parted where neceſſiry,and tranſplant» 
ed into places where wanting. 


Tranſplanting Flowering Shrubs, . Jer 


Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to 


begin to tranſplaut many ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees 
where wanting. 5 Ph | 
Bur more particularly the 
cidvous ſorts, that is, thoſe that their leaves in winter, 
it will be adviſeable todefer any principal removal of them 
till about the middle of next month, when they will have 
finiſhed their year's growth, determinable by their leaves 
decaying: aud from that time tothe middle or end of March, 
you may, in open weather, tranſplant all kinds. ; 
Bur, however, when there is any planting wanted to be 
one in a hurry, you may venture ta remove molt ſorts of 
rubs any time after the twentieth ofthis month, and there 
will be no hazard of their W e e 


may 


*. 
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kinds; as for the de- 
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ö a Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted atthe above 
time, have a good watering as ſoon as they are planted, 


c —_ 
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SJEGIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to pre 

dig, and trench the ground where ebony boa Fg — 
out a nurſery of young ſtocks for fruit trees; and alſo 
where you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and all 
Kinds of hardy ſhrubs, the next month, or November, &c, 
Buy getting the ground for new plantations ready at this 
time, it will not only forward the buſineſs greatly, but alſo 
prepare the ground the better to receive the advantage of 
rains, to mellow and moiſten it, which will be a great ad- 
vantage to the plants. e 


Tranſplant Evergreens. 
Towards the end of this month you may begin to remove 
or tranſplant, where neceſſary, many kinds of evergreen 
ſurubs and trees, as thoſe tranſplanted at this time will free- 
iy take root, 12 2 e 3 
Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, lauruſ- 
tinus, phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many other 


nds. 
to water them freely, to 


Obſerving as ſoon as 
ſettle the earth cloſe to their roots, . 


Tyanſplanting Deciduous Shrubs and Trees, 


In the laſt week in this month you may alſo begin to pre. 
pare for tranſplanting many kinds of deciduous ſhrubs and 
trees; being ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 
Particularly ſuch hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves at 
that time begin to decay, diſcovering that the plants have 
finiſhed their ſummer's growth, and may be ſafely re- 
moved, eſpecially if the weather be ſomewhat moiſt, But 
in removing any kinds of ſhrubs or trees as this time, if the 
weather ſhould be very dry, it will be neceſſary as ſoon 13. 
tranſplanted, to give them a hearty watering ; though it 
very dry weather, it will be better to dofer all planting til 


Log 


next month, or November. 
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There is, however, great advantage in making early © 
plantations next month, or November ; that is, in nd 

- planting ſoon after the leaf decays ; the plants having time oh 
to prepare for taking freſh root before the froſt ſets in hark 
to prevent it: beſides, ſuch trees and ſhrubs as are tranſ- 
planted early in the planting ſeaſon, will be ſo well eſta» 

liſhed by next ſummer, that the drought at that time can« 

not hurt them. gk | e | 

Act this time, however, it is not adviſed to perform any 
general tranſplanting of deciduous trees and ſhrubs, but 
only ſuch whoſe leaves are decayed, - i 


Fruit Trees. 
Such ſorts of fruit trees whoſe leaves are now | 
may alſo be tranſplanted in the latter end of this month _ 
if neceſſary, to forward part of the buſineſs at the earlieſt _ 
\ periodof autumn plaating; but perform ne general plants 
ing till the next month or November, 6174 | 


Stocks to graſi or bud one 


Prepare ground for tranſplaming fruit-tree ſtocks, for 
_ grafting and budding; either thoſe raiſed from ſeed in the 
ſpring, or from cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, _ |. . 
If in the laſt week in this month their leaves are de- 3 
cayed, may begin to plant ſome into the quarters or where i 
intended, eſpecially if moiſt or ſhowery weather; o her- | 
' wiſe not to perform any general tranſplantation till the fo's 
lowing months; they muſt be planted in rows two feet and 


a half aſunder, and the plants to be ſet fifteen or cighteca 
- Inches diſtant in the row. | 


* 4 
— - . vx 


' Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. | 
Now begin to plant cuttings of the young ſhoots of ſuck , 
trees and ſhrubs as will grow by that method. *' * * 
By cuttings, the beſt gooſeberries and currant-trees are | 
abundantly raiſed ; and towards the latter end of this | 
month 1s the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings ; = 
which muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and the beſt length j 
is from about ten to fiften or eighteen inches; and plant 
them in a ſhady border, See October. | 
Plant alſo in the latter end of this month, cuttings of 


haoneyſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the ſe» 
- yeral ſorts of theſe ſhrubs, e 


N In 
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In eliooſing the cuttings, mind to take young ſhoots, 
ſuch as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in rows 
ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow ſix or eight inches 
between plant and plant in the row. 5 7 

They ſhould be planted in a ſhady border. 

In planting them, mind to put each cutting full half way, 
or thereabouts, in the earth. . SR 
Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees are raiſ- 
ed by cuttings of the ſame year's ſho ts; and the middle 
or latter end of this month is the time to begin to plant 
cuttings of all the hardy kinds. | 

This is rather the bell time in the year to plant cuttings 
of laurel and Portugal laurel. 55 
Theſe cuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any 
time in this month. but about the middle or towards the 
latter end is rather the beſt time io do that work. 
In taking off theſe cuttings, mind to take a parcel of the 
moderate ſtrong ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, and if 
each ſhoot, where practicable, is.cut off with about twoor - 
- three inches of the laſt year's wood, this will make them 
more certainly ſucceed, $5 Sg 
Having provided thecuttings, cut off the leaves at bot. 
tom, and half way up the ſhoors ; then plant them in a 
ſhady border, inſerting each cutting as far into the earth 


as the leaves are ſtripped off, and water them. 


* 


Cherry and Plum-flones, to rack Socks, 


Sow cherry and plum-ſtones, or preſerve them to ſow in 
October, to raiſe ſtocks to graft and bud upon. See Ofo- 

, ber. „ | s | & 

: 


Deſtroy Weeds. | he 


Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, or hoe be- 
"tween the rows of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in order to 
deſtroy all the weeds ; and this ſhould now be very well 

attended to, before the autumn rains begin. | 
Likes iſe take particular care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from weeds, 
tor theſe will now come up very thick and faſt in every 
part ſrom ſeed. e 

TE 
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Orange and Lemon Trees 
N the laſt week of this month it will be time, if the nights 


prove cold, to remove the orange-trees, and many other 


gicen-bouſe plants, into their winter quarters; but if fine 
weather, they may remain a week or a fortnight longer. 
Let, however, the orange and lemons, in particular, and 
ſuch like tendereſt kinds, be taken into the green-bouſe at 
the firſt approach of cold nights ; for one ſharp night would 
make their leaves change their fine green colour, and they 
would hardly be able to recover it again all winter, 
Therefore, at the time mentioned, take the opportunity 
of a perfect dry day, and carry into the green -houſe the 
more tender kinds, and place them clear of each other; 
but they need not be placed in regular order till the myitles 
and other hardier plants are brought in next month, / 
When the orange and other tender plants are in the 
green · houſe, let the windows be opened every mild day to 
their ſull extent. 2474 . pad, 35 
The windows may alſo be continued open day and night 
for the firſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, except 
there ſhould happen froſt, or very windy or, cold wet 
weather : in that caſe keep the houſe ſhut cloſe every night. 
At the time when the plants are removed into the green- 
houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves, if there be 
any; and if any dead wood appears let that alſo be taken 
out, | | A g | 
In the mean time take proper care of all the plants till 
the time to remove them into ſhelter. a es 
Let them in dry weather be properly ſupplied with wa- 
ter; but towards the end of the month let them be watered 


» 
- 
* 


more moderately than at the beginniagg. 


' * 
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F the pine-apple plants, which are to produce their fruit 

the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots the laſt 
month, that work ſhould be done the firſt week in this 
month ar fartheſt ; otherwiſe the growth of the plants will 
be greatly retarded, _ , - | 
In ſhifting theſe plants- you muft obſerve to preſerve 
the ball of earth entire about their roots, placing them with 
particular care into the larger pots, and fill up the pots 
with freſh compoſt; then ſtir up the bark-bed, to renew 

the heat, as directed laſt month: plunge the pots again 

therein to their rims, and give the plants a very moderate 
watering. 3 | e + YM 

But in ſhiftivg and ordering theſe plants let the ſame 
rule be obſerved as adviſed in the two former months. 
But where the planrs were ſhifted 'a month or five weeks 

ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be 

proper to examine the heat of the bark wherein the plant 
in general are plunged ; and if you find it is very weak fiir 
up the bark to the bottom with a fork, aud plunge the pots 
again immediately to their rims. 7 8 
This will revive the beat of the bed, and will continue 
It in a good condition till the next month, when they muſt 
be removed into the fruiting-houſe, in a new bark-bed, 
where they are remain to perfect their fruit. 


Tou muſt obſerve to admit air to the plants in gener, 
in the hot-houſe or ſtove departments, every day at this 
ſeaſon, in warm ſunny weather, by ſliding open ſome of 
the top or upright glaſſes, or both, occaſionally, more ot 
leſs, according as the heat of the day increaſes and de- 
creaſes ; ſhitting all cloſe in due time towards the aftcr- 
Noon or the evening. 


Watering the Pines. 


The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreſh- 
ments of water, once in three or- four days, pro 


there is a brifk heat at bottom; but if the heat 1 | 
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bark-bed is ik once in a week will be ſalkcient; els 
pecially after the middle of this month, 


Adding Freſh Tan. = 

About the latter end of this month you ſhould begin to 
procure a proper quantity of freſh tan from the ran land 
to be ready to renew the bark - beds in tho bot-hou 
ſtove the next month. _ 

For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much new 26 | 
will be equal to cue balf at leaſt of what the bark · pit wilt 
contain, though ſometimes two-thirds or more is required 
according asThe old bark is more or leſs waſted. 


When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up into a 


heap, and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and fer- 
ment, before it is put into the hot-houſe, | 

But if it is very wet, as is ſometimes the caſe whit - 
newly thrown out of the tan-vats, it ſhould, provided the 
weather be dry, be ſpread abroad thinly whete the ſun 
comes, to lie two or Wee days, that the ſun and air may 
: draw off or exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture 3 for if pur 
in too wet, it will be a long time. before it will acquire A 

degree of heat. 

The tan tan or bark for the above purpoſe ſhould be freſh, 
ſuch as hath been about a fortnight or three weeks, or at 
molt a month out of the tan-pits ; and alſo obſerving, that 
as ſome of the tan is pretty large, and ous pin the 
middle-fized bark'is what ſhould be choſen. | 
Ny es ER the work: of dern 
vg 


Crowns and Suckers of Pine Plants 


The bed wherein this year's crowns and 8 ar 
plunged ſhould be kept to a good beat, by whach means 
the young Þ plants will make good roots before winter 

If they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not ve 
want any augmentation; but if the pots were placed y 
- WH. 2 dung bot-bed, let a lining of freſh hot dung be applied 
- — — ſides of wer hed, on ＋ fon the heat is deareaſed ;; 
oblerving to raiſe the lip E 
higher than the bottom ** frame. 

And about the latter end of this month it will be 
per to lay ſome dry long litter or ſtraw round the he pov 2 
of the frame, which will keep out the froſt, and preſerve a 
Kindly growing heat in the bed. 

* 4 | When - 


- 22 0 
— — 7 oo Wo — — 88 
* 
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When the nights begin to be cold, let ſome mats be thrown 
over the glaſſes every night, 
Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the day to let out 
* ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. | 


General Care of the Plants in the Hos. Houſe. 


Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot. 
houſe or ſtove; let them be carefully looked over, at leaſt 
three times a week, to ſee where water is wanted, as ſome 
- will require it every two or three days, and the generality 

. need to be refreſhed twice a weck at leaſt, if hot wea- 
8 | 
But particularly all the ſhrubby kinds. | 
The ſucculent kinds will alſo require to be refreſhed mo- 

derately with that article once a week 

Odſerve nearly the fame care in the general management 
as in the two or three laſt months, both in giving air, wa- 
tering, cleaning, and ſhifting, where neceſſary. into freſh 


- . earth or larger pots ; eee en layers, 


uckere, 0 2 


Prepare Compoſt, ; | : 
- Prepare compoſts, for the various plants of this erer 


ment. 


For the pines procure 6 quantity of light rich kitchen 
den earth, and, if poſſible, an equal portion of good 
ligbt ſurface loam, from a common or field, &c. adding alſo 
a ſupply of dry rotten dung: blending the whole well to- 
gether in a heap, in the ſun and full air; where, if it re- 
mains ſeveral menths or a year, and turned over two or 
three times, it will be an additional advantage. 
© Likewiſe, for moſt of the ſhrubby tribe in the hot - houſe, 
and the herbaceous plants, prepare a compoſt of any good 
light earth and loam, and a portion 5 dry rotten 
| dun 8 
b Bar for the ſucculent tribe, ſhould have a ee of 
the lighteſt dry ſoils ; as any light poor ſandy earth, or in- 
| corporated with a ſandy, or any dry looſe rubbi materials: 
for as thoſe plants themſelves abound in humidity, rich or 
moiſt rong foils would occafion them to rot. 
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Mort to be done in the KrrehEM GARDEN. | 


Planting early Beans. 


HE latter end of this month, you may plant ſome 
beans, for an early crop the ſucceeding ſummer.- 
Thoſe which are planted now, if they ſurvive the win - 
ter's froſt, &c. will come in for uſe the end of May or be- 
ginning of June, -_ fs DE BY. 
The Mazagan bean is the beſt to plant at this ſeaſon, for 
they will come earlier than any other, and are excellent 
bearers, though but of humble growth ; aud they will ſtand 
the winter better than the larger forts. - 5 
A warm border under a ſouth wall, or other ſouth fence; 
is the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at this ſeaſon. 
Plant them in rows acroſs the border ; that is, provided 
the border is five or ſix feet wide; and obſerving that the 
rows are to be two feet and half aſunder, which will be 
room enough for this ſort; and the beans to be planted 
about three inches diſtant in the rows, and an inch and a 
half deep. 1 2 i 
You may alſo plant one row leng hways of the border, 
within two inches of the wall; theſe: will ſometimes outlive © 
the ” when thoſe at a great diſtance from the wall are 
cut off. N OP inn 
But if the border is narrow, you had better plant two 
rows only, lengthways of the border; that is, gne row near 
the wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 
They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, putting 
them in an inch and a half, or near two1nches deep; or you 
may draw drills that depth, and drop the beans therein; 
drawing the earth an equal depth over them. NH $4 
In planting early beans, it often proves very ſucceſsful firſt 
to ſow the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich earth ; 
and when come up an inch or two in height, tranſplant 
them into the border. | ; "0 
„ The 


* * 
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take root and grow freely. 
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The method is this: dig a bed about three or four ſeet 
broad of good earth in a warm corner; this being done, 
draw the depth of about an inch and an half, or near 
two inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one 


' fide; this done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſun. 


der, and immediately cover them with the earth which 
was drawn for that purpoſe off the bed ; or otherwiſe you 
way with your hoe flatways draw broad drills acroſs the 

„and ſcatter the beans pretty thick in the drill, and 
draw the earth equally over them ; and thus if ſevere 
froſts ſhould prevail before they come up, or in their in- 
fant ſtate, while remaining all together in this bed, or 


till from froſt is paſt; they can be readily pro- 


teſted from froſt with glaſſes, mats, or litter, till fit to 
tranſplant. , a ee 
When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a 


Half, or two inches high or thereabouts, they ſhould then, 


in mild weather, be tranſplanted into the above-mentioned 
borders, or remain to have occaſional protection from 
froſt till towards the ſpring, then planted out; taking them 
carefully up out of the ſeed-bed, with their full ſpread of 
roots, and as much earth as will hang about them; pull 
away the old beans at the bottom, and trim the end of 


the perpendicular root; and then planted in rows at the 


ſame diſtance and in the manner above directed, obſerving 
to cloſe the earth well about every plant; they will ſoon 


One reaſon for this practice us, that beans which are 
tranſplanted will come in ſooner by a week or ten days, 
than thoſe that are not; though the ſeed of both are put 
into the ground the ſame day. © X 

Another thing is, that when the beans are thus firſt ſown 
in a ſmall bed, and ſevere froſts afterwards ſet in any time 


| before the plants are ready to be tranſplanted ; in that caſe 


the ſeed, or plants, by being all together within a ſmall 
compaſs, can be readily protected by placing a frame, or 
ſome other covering over them: and by that means be pro- 
ſerved ; when thoſe in the open ome are ſometimes 
Killed, or greatly damaged by the fro 


Soxwing Peas. 


; Now ſow ſome peas, for an early crop next May or 
June: tbey may be ſowed in the middle or latter end of 


the month, and the produce will come in at an early 
8 | ſeaſon, 


— 


feaſon, provided they 
they are ſown any time in the month, it will not make 
a great 

end of the month will bave the better chance to ſucceed. - 
The earlieſt hotſpur are the 


ſound. _ 
There are ſeveral ſorts of the horſpurs; ſuch as the 


golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 
chols's ; but the Charlton, golden, and a variety thereof, 


called Nichols's early pea, are tboſe which we now gene 
rally recommend to ſow for the beſt early crop. 


A warm ſouth border, under a wall or other fence, is 
the proper place to ſow them in. The ſeed muſt be ſom nn 
ways or acroſs the border, accord» - 
the border is but narrow, and 


in drills, either _—_— 
ing to its breadth. 
there are trees a 5+ 4g the wall, &c. let only one drill be 
drawn lengthways of it, at the diſtance of two feet from 


the wall or pales, and ſcatter the peas therein pretty thick, 
but as regular as can be, and cover them imt rely abour 


an inch and a half deep with earth, 


But where the border is from five or fix wake or ten Ho 


feet broad, or more, it will then be proper to ſow the 


2 drills croſſways the border, from the wall to the 
; but where there are trees againſt the wall, let the 
ills 'be drawn: forty inches or ſour feet diſtant from one 
another : but eſpecially if intended to N * 10 = | 


pea PO to run upon. 


| epi Lomo ' 
. Lettuces for the winter ſervice, of the Au 
September ſowing ; ſtout plants of the ha 


ap 


and com- 


mon cabbage lettuce; brown: Dutch. and Cilicia- kinds; 


ſhould, in the begioning er middle of the month, be 
planted out in beds of rich light earth, in a ſheltered 


ſituation, fix or eight inches aſunder: n will ſupply * 


table before and atter Chriſtmas. 


Likewiſe may plant ſome ſtout plants 4 in frames, to * 
tain greater Perlechon for winter uſe, See laſt and nent 


month. 


Lettuce plants deſigned to remain where ſowed for wig - 
ter uſe, ſhould now be cleared from meet and nn 


4 
8 | The f 
\ 


where too cloſe, 


i 1 
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eſcape the fro; but, however; ik 
difference ; and indeed thoſe ſown in the latter > 


ſort of peas to ſow a 
at this time. Chooſe ſuch ſced as are new, plump and . 


o - — 57 ———— „„ ä — — — — — 
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The cos and other lettuces which were ſown in the mid · 
dle of September, to be planted in frames or under band. 
Flaſſes, to ſtand the winter for ſpring uſe, and an early 
- ſummer crop, ſhould now be tranſplanted into the places 
Where they are to remain all winter; this may be done 
about the middle or latter end of this month; or as ſoon 
as the plants are fit, a: 5 
© Chooſe a light rich ſpot for theſe plants in a warm ſitua- 
tion, and where it lies well to the ſun. WL . 
Mark out a bed for them the width of one or more cu · 
cumber-frames, and lay the ſurface ſomewhat ſloping to 
the ſun, and rake it even. be PRs e 
Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches diſtant 
ach way : cloſe the earth extremely well about each, 
take care that they are not planted too deep, and let the 
ſurface of the ground between the plants be left perſecily 
ſmooth; then give them a moderate watering to ſetile the 
earth to their roots, - Fre, — | 
Then put on a frame, and cover them with the lights 
in froſty or very wet and cold weather; by which means 
theſe may be ſaved, and will be ready to plant out in the 
ſpring, as a ſure ſubſtirute, in cafe thoſe which « ere planted 
In the open borders are killed; and if both ſucceed, they 
will fupply the table in ſucceſſional order.. 
*- You may plant ſome of theſe leituces under bell or hand- 
| glaſfes, either alone or under tho'e where cauliflowers are 
Planted ; placing them round the outſide of the cauli- 
flowers, next the fides of the glaſſes, and in the ſpring 
muſt be tranſplanted into the open ground; or if not ac- 
commodated with frames and glaſſes, or hand-glafles, &c. 
Tufficiently for this purpoſe, you may plant them in a bed 
in a vum ſituation, and then place forne hoops acroſs the 
ſtonaly, in cold nights, 


| bed, and cover them with mats occa 
froſty and rainy weather. _. 
Tube lettuce plants which were ſown the end of Auguſt 
or beginging of September to ſtand in the open air all 
winter, for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply, ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the places intended, about the middle 
or ſome time in this month. | , 
Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſſand the 
winter without covering; and if the winter ſhould prove 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſpring. | 
Let theſe be planted four or five inches diflant every 
WAY 5 and plant one or (wo rows cloſe under the wall, 


= 


which 


which will ſometimes live through the winter, when thoſe 
at a greater diſtance are deſtroyed by the ſeverity 3 


weather. 

2 556 Sorin Lettuce. PEN, 

| Sow a few hardy cabbage leituce, common cabbage, 
and brown Dutch, and ſome cos, in a warin dry fituation, 
the beginuing of this month, to ſtand the winter without 
covering; and. if they ſervive the froſt, will afford a very 
ſeaſonable ſupply early in ſpring. | 3 


| Canliflewer Plants, © © 


Cauliflower plants, which were planted. in frames the 


laſt month, to forward them to be planted. the latter 
end of this month under bell and hand-glaſſes, muſt be 


conſtantly uncovered night aud day for the greateſt part of. 


this month, unleſs the weather ſhould. prove very wet and 


cold; then, in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every night, and 


even in the. day-time, during the time of heavy rains; 


but let the plants at ſuch times have air, by tilting up the 


lights a confiderable height. e oF 
ln the laſt week in this month traſplant finally ſome of 
the beſt cauliflower plants into a warm quarter of rich 
ground, under hand-glaſſes, in rows four feet aſunder, 
_— they are to remain to produce their heads early next 
ummer. Ne | ; 


.."Theſc ata to be. cosi Wich Page or. e 


winter, generally planting from two or three to ſive or ſix 
plants under each glaſs; and if they all ſurvive the winter, 
then in the ſpring to thin them, leaving only one or two of 
the ſtouteſt plants in a place. | 


The ground for this. early bell or hand-glaſs crop of 


cauliflowers ſhould be rich and light, in a warm fituation, 


and where water is not apt to ſtand in winter. Let ſome 


good rotten dung be ſpread. over the place, and then let 
the ground be dug one ſpade deep, and well broken, taking 
care to bury the dung un 1 We 
Then mark out the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for 


the conveniency of going in to take off, and put on, or 


raiſe the glaſſes. Set your line along the middle of the 
bed, from one end to the other; and at every three feet 
and a half mark the places for the glaſſes, and for each 
glaſs put in three or tour or more plants, in the 1 
FS | | m 
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within four inches of each other, and cloſe the earth well 
about their roots and ſtems, then give them a very modes. 
rate watering, juſt to ſettlethe earth to the roots. 

When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell. 
glaſſes, and ſet them ready ; obſerving to place one glaſs 
over every patch of plants, as above, RR 
The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and cloſe down 
over the plants, till they have taken good root, which 
will be effected in about a week or ten days; then raiſe 
them on props, ſuch as brick - bats, or pieces of wood or 
ftone, about three inches thick; and with theſe to raiſe 
the glaſſes, and placing them on the ſouth fide, one prop 
under each glaſs. In this manner the glaſſes are to re- 
main night aud day, except in froſty weather, when 
they muſt be let down quite cloſe ; but if the months af 
November and December prove mild and dry, and the 
plants are much on the growing order, it will be proper 
to ſet the glaſſes off in fine dry days, and keep them al- 
ways over the plants on nights and rainy weather; but 
in mild weather, they muſt be raiſed two or three inches 
on the warmeſt fide with props, above hinted, to admit 
air to the plants. 7 113 | 

ut if you are not provided. ſufficiently with hand or 
bell-glafſes, or frames, you may plant — cauliflower 
plants out for good on a warm border, where they will 
ſometimes ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads. 

But where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will be 
_ to put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the 
wall, ſetting. them about four inches apart, and theſe 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance 
from the wall ſhould be deftroyed, and in the ſpring ſome 
may = thinned out and tranſplanted into an open ſpot of 


Serbe cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month, if 
not done in September, be tranſplanted into their proper 
winter beds of light rich earth, the dimenſions of one or 
more garden-frames, as explained in Auguſt; and the frames 
at the ſame time be placed over them. | NH 
But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or back» 
ward in their growth, it will be an advantage to make 
flight hot-bed, in a trench; making it fifteen inches thick 
of dung, covering it ſeven inches deep of earth, and put in 

the plants, See Auguff. a * * The 
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The plants are now to be ſet in either of theſe beds 
about four inches aſunder, moderately watered ; put on the 
glaſſes eloſe for a week, then give air by tilting or —_—_ 
them down, and taken off occaſionally (ſee Auguf) ; a 
are to be defended all winter occaſionally with the glaſſes, 
according to the directions given in each month. 

Or, for want of frames and glaſſes, may plant ſome in a 


bed arched over with hoops or rods, and defended every 
night, and in bad weather with mats, , 
, Cabbage Plants. : 
About the middle or latter end of this month, you may 
plant out a few early cabbage plants, in the place where 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next ſummer. | 
ooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in a 
free fituation, and let ſome good rotten dung be ſpread 
over it ; the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade 40 
obſerving to bury the dung properly at the bottom of the 
trenches, as you proceed in digging. . 
The plants are then to be planted in rows, two feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diftance between the 
rows, which will be room enough for this early plantation, 
as moſt. of them will be uſed before they grow to any con- 
ſiderable fize. We 
But let the principal ſupply of the early cabbage plants 
remain in the nurſery beds in a warm fituation, till Ja- 
nuary, February, or March, before you plant them out 
for good ; for it ſometimes happens in ſevere winters, that 
many of the plants which are planted out early into a more 
open expoſure, are killed by the froſt, | 7%, 
In that cafe you can have recourſe to the nurſery-beds to 
make good the defects, or to make new plantations. | 
Where there are cabbage plants that ſtill remain in the 
ſced-bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds the 
beginning of this month, that they may have time to get 
ſome ery vi before the froſty weather begins. __;. 
Theſe ſhould now be planted in a warm ſituation. Let 
a ſpot of rich earth be dug, and put in the plants in rows 
five or fix inches aſunder by. four inches inthe row, | 
Coleworts of the cabbage kinds, ſhould now be finiſhed 


- 


Planting for ſpring ſupply. See September. 


Broccoli plants which were lately planted, ſhould now 
| de forwarded as much as poflible in their growth, 2 Pi 


* - a>. = 
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the ground betweeen and about the plants be broken with 
a hoe, and at the ſame time draw ſome earth up about the 
ſtems of each plant. | 1 bet | 
This will be of great ſervice to theſe plants, provided 
it is done in due time; for by looſening the earth and 
drawing it up round their ſtems, it will not only protect 
them the better from froſt, but will alſo very much pro- 
mote their growth, | | | 


"Winter Spinach. i 


Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept exeeeding clean from 
weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, 
they would ſoon over-run the plants and totally deſtroy 
them. Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon beſt cleared by 
hand, particularly where there is chick-weed, and bel 
like ſpreading or running weeds among them. 
Where the ſpinach was not properly thinned laſt month, 
let that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it 
in the beginoing of the month. | | 
In doing this, obſerve to clear. away the worſt, and 
leave the (irongelt plants landing at the diſtance of about 
four or five inches from one another. TE CORTE 
Or the plants may only be moderately thinned now, in 
order to admit of thinning out ſome for uſe by degrees 
this and the enſving winter months. e ee 
In this month ſome of the ſpinach of the Auguſt ſow- 
ing wall be fit to gather; obſerving, if it was left thick, 
to let them be thipned out regularly by the root for uſe ; 
but if the plants were more properly thinned, crop only 
the outſide large leaves, and the others will advance for 
uſe in a ſucceſhve order. | 


E di De. * 


| -# TOE ? | 4% 
= Continue every week to tie up ſome endive plants for 
| blanching. ' 8 . 
Cbooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to make 
choice for this purpoſe of ſuch plants as are quite or 
nearly full grown. Let the leaves be gathered up regu- 
Jarly, and Cloſe in the hand, and then, with a piece of 
ſtrong baſs, tie them neatly together, | 
Some people blanch or whiten endive by laying boards 
1 or tiles flazgways upon the plants. The plants will whitea 
ö ff PRA N to lexabl / 
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colerably well by this method, but not fo regularly as 


thoſe whoſe leaves are tied together as above directed, fret | 
are r if much rain, $2 | 


Car the Beds of Aromatic Plants. 


| Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and 
let them have the winter dreſſing, - 

This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage, 
ſavory, thyme, marjoram, and hyſf p; and alfo the beds 
of mint, halm, tarragon, tanſey, chamomile, penny- 
roya}, burnet and forrel ; and a orher beds of RO: 
and pot herbs. 

Theſe are now to be treared i in the following manner: 

Cut down all the decayed flower-ſtems cluſe to the head 
of the plants, or to the ſurface of the ground, according. 

to what the plan's are, and at the ſame time clear the 
beds very well from . and ran and cy the og 
off the ground, 'B 

After this, in old beds, * evade a great W 
do get ſome very rotten dung, and let it be broken — 
then ſpread a ſprinkling of it equally over the ſurface of all 
the beds with a ſmall ſpade or trowel, dig light'y between 
ſuch of the plants as will admit of room for digging, takin 
care, if any are dunged, to bury the dung alittle — 
in the ground, and at the ſame time dig the alleys, ſpread- 
ing a little of the earth upon the beds, n ths edges 
full and ſtraight. 

Thus the beds. will appear decent all the winter, and 
the plants will reap. much advantage from ſuch à dreſſ- 
ing, as will be ſeen i in the ſpring, when 1 it to 


ſhoot. - . 


But the beds of e nie plante, 286 mint, 
2 and penny royal, and ſuch like creeping- 
d herbs, will not well admit of einge therefore 
ler the ſtalks, if any, be cut down cloſe ts the ground 
then clear the beds from weeds, and then dig the alleys, 
and ſtrew ſome of the earth evenly on the beds. | 
This will protect the roots of the mint, &c. ſomewhat . 
from froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the 
dung, and the earth which was thrown out of the alley ; 
War e . he CT 
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hs and in the ſpring the plants will riſe with yi- 


gour. 0 | | 
A Her- bed to raiſe young Mint in Winter. 


Where young mint is required in the winter ſeaſon, pre- 
parations ſhould now be made to raiſe ſome. 

For that purpoſe a flight hot-bed muſt be made towards 
the end of the month. ake the bed for one or two light 
frames; this will be large enough for a middling family, 
and make it about two feet thick of dung, 

Tben ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about three 
or four inches deep with earth; get ſome roots of mint, 
and lay them cloſe together upon the ſurface, and cover 
them with more earth about an inch thick, and give a mo- 
derate wateiing. | ' . 

Put on the glaſs, and obſerve to raiſe it behind every day 
- The plants will come up and be fit for uſe in a fort» 
night, or three weeks or a month, and afford a gathering 
of green young mint in great plenty, for a conſiderable 

5 | | T7 | 


Plant out early in this month any aromatic plants where 
| wanted; ſuch as thyme, hyſſop, tage, winter ſavory. and 
pot marjoram ; chouſing good rooted: plants, and plant 
them in four feet wide beds, or in any warm borders in 
rows a foot aſunder. LP aan Goda Ne! 
May alſo divide and plant roots of mint, in drills 
fix inches aſunder, and an inch and a half deep. See 
March, &c. | 

_ Likewiſe may flip and plant balm, tanſey, tarragon, 
marjoram, burnet, ſorrel, penny-royal, chamomile, &c. 

: preſerving the flips of a tolerable fize with goods roots to 
each, and plant them in rows a foot aſunder. | | 


e — Dreſſing the Aſparagus Beds. | ** . 
In the beginning, or ſome time in this mouth, cut 
33 ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 
Let the ſlalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to the ſurface 
ef the beds 3; carry them immediately off the ground; then 
with a ſharp hoe cut up all the weeds, and draw them off 
the beds into the alleys. This 


* 
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equal quantity of earth be laid over every bed, and make 
12 digged all of an equal depth, and the ſurface of the beds 


melon beds; this muſt be ſpread over the beds when the 


each alley over the dung. 


you proceed, ſpread a tue of the erh dle over the 


This done, ſtretch the line, and with a ſpade mark out 
the alleys from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, ac» 
cording to the width they were at fitſt made. mee. 

Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread a 
conſiderable part of the earth, evenly over the beds; and 
as you advance in digging, let the weeds, which were raked . 
off the beds into the alleys, be digged into the bottom, and _ 
cover them a proper depth with earth. In digging theſe 
alleys, obſerve to do it in a neat manner: that is, let an 


the edges of the beds full and ſtrait: the alleys ſhould be 


be left eyen and regular, 1 

But as old aſparagus beds will need an augment of d 
once in two or three years, and that, when defigned to 
them wherewith, this is the time to do it, but the manure © 
or dung muſt be applied before the alleys are digged or 
the begs anged ,, 4 44 

The dung for that purpoſe muſt be very rotten, and 
none is more proper than the dung of old cucumber or 


haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be well 
broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs in every yore ; point 
itin a little with an aſparagus fork ;. then dig the alleys as 
above directed, and ſpread a due quantity of the earth of 


When the aſparagus beds have thus had their winter 
dreſſing, there may be planted in each alley 'a row of 
coleworts, or cabbage plants; ſet the plants ſix or eight 
inches diſtant in'the row. 8 Eat: 

In this fituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere winters, 
ſometimes ſurvive the froſt ; when thoſe which are planted 
in an open or level ſpot are deſtroyed, + Ls a 

Or there may be planted in each valley a row of early 
kurden beard. FEE Er, 121 e 


Dreſſng the Aſparagus Beds for Forcing, 


The aſparagus which is intended for forcing, ſhould 
alſo now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds drawn 
off the beds intojthe alleys, as above, in the common aſpa- 
ragus beds; then dig the alleys to bury the weeds; and 48 


But 
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But that which is to be digged up for forcing this win. 


ter, need not have any thing more done MEE to Cut down 
we: ain or ſtalks of the NN Ne. 


The ſeedling 8 which was ſown lat "IM 
ſhould alſo now have a little dreſſing. 

"That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and den ſpread 
an inch or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, 
0 defend the crowns of the plants trom froſt. 


11 Forcing Aſparagus for Winter Uſe. 


Where forced aſparagus is required for uſe in winter, 

may now begin to make hot-beds for raifing the firſt erop, 

for gathering in November and December ; and. for the 
method, fee February and ecember. 

if a conſtant ſucceſſion is required all winter and ſprin ag, 


, 


a new hot-bed, planted with freſh plants, muſt be ma 


every three or four weeks, from the beginning or middle 
of Oftober, to the end of February or March; which 
will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of afparagus from Novem- 
ber till the arrival of the narural crops in the open ground, 
in "ION or May. 5 | 2 | 


" Earth up cy. oP 


18 ſhould now be very duly ke up according 
as it advances in height, in order that the plants may be 
well blanched a due length, before ſevere froſts attack 
them, 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them 
up a due height. Let the earth be well broken, and lay 
It up tv the plants, with care not to break the leaves or 
bory. the hearts of them, landing them at ibis time coal 
derably high, according to their growth. 


Earth up Cardoons, 


This muſt be done in dry weather, and when the leaves 
of this plant are dry. 

In earthing theſe plants, obſerve, at each time, firſt to 
tie with a hay-band choir leaves cloſe together, 
the leaves up regular] 

Then let the earth be well 8 and lay it 


4 


up equal 


of a due thickneſs, and conſiderable height above every 


** See September. 


} 
f 
3 
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' Small Salled rl. 
Continue to ſow. the ſeeds of ſmall ſallad herbs, par- 


ticularly. muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape; as alſo lap cab- 
bage lettuce, to cut while young. 3 | 


Let theſe ſeeds be ſowed now in a warm fituation, full 


in the ſun. 


But towards the end of the month, if the weather 10 3 


cold, it will, for the greater certainty of having A. Cons 
ſtant ſupply of ſmall; ſallad, be proper to ſow the ſeed in 
frames to be defended with glaſſes ; and for which prepare 


a bed of light earth in a warm ſituation, for one or more 


ſhallow frames, and if laid a little floping to the ſun, by 
raiſing the back two or three inches, or more, higher 
than the front, it may be an advantage; break the earth 


fine, and rake the ſurface ſmooth, ready for ſowing tbe 


ſeed, -. | 
Then either draw flat ſhallow drills from the back to 
the front of the frames, about . three inches aſunder; 


ſow the ſeeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with - 
earth not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only juſt 


cover the ſeed : or may ſmooth the ſurface wich the back 


of the: ſpade, ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate thickly. all 


over the bed, then with the ſpade fmooth it down lightly 
into the earth, and fift fine mould over it, only about half 
a quarter of an inch thick. INT ig a 
The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on 
the glaſſes, and alſo in the day-time when the weather is 
very cold or very wet, | | 

Or, . occaſionally, for the above purpoſe, a ſloping bed 
may be pr: pared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back 
than the front, ſloping to the ſouth ſun ; ſet on the frame, 
fink the back part, &c. eight or ten inches, that the ſur- 
face of the bed may be every where equally within eight or 


nine inches of the glaſſes, to enjoy the greater benefit of 
the ſun in cold weather. 


But in want of frames the above fallad ſeeds may, in 


cold weather, be ſowed in a warm border, under hand or 
bell. glaſſes | 2 88 

Note, Small ſallad will ſometimes, when the ſeaſon is 
mild, grow free enough all this and next month in the 
open air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are conſtantly wanted, it will, for the 
Zreater certainty of having a proper ſupply, be adviſeable 


to begin to ſow. ſome ſeed of each kind either in frames or 


under bell or hand-glaſſes as above. Sow 
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| Sow Radiſh Seed. | 


* You may now ſow a little. ſhort-top radiſh ſeed. Th 
plants raiſed from this ſowing will, provided the winter 
proves any thing mild, be ready to draw, ſome probably 
towards Chriſtmas, or ſoon after, and ſome very early in the 
ſpring ; and if they ſhould fail, the value of a little ſeed is 
not much ; it is ſoon ſown, and is worth the trial. 
But this ſeed muſt now be ſown on a warm border, and 
the proper time to ſow ĩt is, ſome in the beginning and ſome 
about the middle or towards the latter end of the month, 
Let it be ſown moderately thick, and rake it in with care, 
| Soxy Carrot Seed, 5 

A little carrot ſeed may alſo be ſown in the firſt and laſt 
week in the month, on a warm border; from this ſowing 
there will be a chance of having a few young carrots early 
next ſpring, provided the froſt in winter is not very ſevere, 


Though as there is but little dependance on this crop, 
ſhould only ſow a ſmall portion for a trial. 


Dig up Carrots, Parſuips, SW. 


In the latter end of this month begin to dig up the full 
grown carrots and parſnips, red beet, &c. and ſuch other 
carrot ſhaped eſculent roots, to preſerve them in ſand, to be 
at all times ready for winter ſervice. See November. 


Dig up Potatoes. WT 5 

About the middle or towards the end of this month be- 
gin to dig up the general crops of potatoes to houſe for wiu- 
ter uſe, for the roots will be now arrived to full maturity, 


and ſhould be taken up as ſoon as poſſible, See that work 
done in November. | 


Dig and trench Ground, 


Such ſpaces of kitchen-garden ground which are now 
vacant, ſhould, where intended, be dunged, and alſo dig- 
ged or trenched, that it may have the true advantage of fal- 

lo from the ſyn and air in the winter ſeaſon. | 

But in digging or trenching thoſe of ground 
which are to lie in fallow till the ſpring, that of each 
trench ſhould be turned up in rough ridges; for, by lay- 
ing the ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, 

* ur alſo the froſt, ſun and air, can come more freely to 


3 
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mellow and enrich it, than if it laid level; andin the ſprin 
when you want to ſow or plant it, the ridges are ſoon level- 
led down. 

The method of ridging or trenching ground is this : 

Let the trenches be marked out two” feet and a half 
wide, and beginning at one end of the piece, open a trench 
above the width, and one (pads and a ſhovelling, or two 
ſpades deep; let the earth of this trench be carried to the 
other end, or to that part where you intend to ſiniſh or fill 
up the laſt trench. 

The firſt trench being thus opened, then proceed to 
mark out another ; Ve off and throw the top of it, with 
all weeds and rubbiſh thereon, into the bottom of the firſt ; 
then dig this ſecond trench, turning the earth into the 
open trench, throwing it up ridgewiſe, as abovementioned ; 
and when you have dug to the end of the trench, ſhovel 
up the crumbs or looſe earth at bottom, throwing i it u 
upon the other; or double dig it, that is, without ſhovel- 


ling up the crumbs, dig the trench another ſpade deep, if 


the depth of good ſoil admits, caſting the earth upon that 


of the firſt foie; ; then proceed to a third trench, and 
and dig it as before ; and fo proceed with every 17 5 


the end. 4 


Such compartments of ground as are ; occaſionally to be 
dunged, ſhould prievioufly have the dung ſpread evenl 
over the fee and then ſhould be oval buried a f. 
_ in the bottom of each ene! a8 8 advance in che 
igging. 
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The FRUurT GARDEN, 
Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. 


INTER pears and apples ſhould in general be 
thered this OY me will be fit to take 22. 
e of the month, others will not be ready be- 
Fu the middle, or towards the latter end. 
To know when the fruits have had their full growth, 
ou ſhould try ſeveral of them in differents parts of the tree, 
turning them gently et if "IF quit the tree eaſily 


it is time to gather them. 
But none of the more on pears ſhould be 
an the middle 


permitted ta hang longer 


Ao, 


; Fs eſpecially i * the nighu are — 2 
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froſt ; for if they are once touched with the froſt, it will 
occaſion as! of them to rot before they are fit for the 
table, even if ever ſo good care is afterwards taken of 
them. 25 n ITS WE TI 

But ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer on 


_ the trees than the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
- month, for they will get no good after that time, 9 25 


Obſerve, that for all the principal keeping fruits, a dry 
day muſt be choſen for this work, and allo let the trees 
and fruit be quite dry before you begin to gather ; about 
eleven or twelve o'clock is the beſt time in the day to begin, 
and may be continued till three or four in the afternoon; 


obſerving likewiſe, that the capital fruits deſigned for long 


keeping ſhould all be carefully pulled one by one, and put 


Into a baſket, taking care to lay them in gently, that they 


wi not bruiſe one another. 5 | | 
According as the fruit are gathered, let them be carried 


into the fruitery, or any other dry place, and lay them 


carefully in heaps, each fort by themſelves, 


\ 
q 


Thus let them lie together about a fortnight to ſweat ; 
this will make them keep better, and alſo, render their 
flavour mach finer than if they were laid up for good as 
ſoon as they are gathered, ( WEE 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keep · 
ing fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, 
and liy them up where they are to remain. bs 
Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may 
pack up in baſkets or boxes ; obſerving to put ſome clean 
wheat ſtraw at bottom, and alſo round the fides of the 
baſkets or boxes, and. when they are filled, lay ſome 
ſtraw at top, and then cover the whole with dry ſtraw, a 
conſiderable thickneſs, to exclude the damps and free air: 
for this is of conſiderable advantage in promoting their 
ſound keeping. : r 

The more inferior or common kinds, for general ſup- 

y, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor of the fruitery; 

rſt laying Tome clean ſtraw, then lay the fruit upon this, 
obſerving, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid only 
two or three layers thick, otherwiſe may lay them in ſe- 
veral layers one upon another; covering the whole with 
clean ſtraw, a foot thick at leaſt, to exclude the damp 
air, froſt, &c. whereby the fruit will keep much better 
than if they remained open, or but thinly 18 
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covered; as the damps aud Toy ou. 22 75 admitted, 
haſten” hos TR of the fruit. 


* Fee 461 ailinge . * 
"Nhat To ww of this month, you may begin to prune 
peaches. and nectarines, if their leaves are r ; and 
you may alſo ah ane and nail apricots, _ 
Before you begin to pruge, it will be proper to lt 
the ace? part of the ſmaller. branches; then; you. can F 
more readily uſe your, knife, and 4 can convenie = 
examine the ſhoots, to ſee Which are fit for For We | 
and which are not. 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve te to leave, i in, every, part 
a due ſupply of the laſt, ſummer. ſhoots at moderate. di = 
tances; that is, about four, five, or fix inches, aſfunder, = 
and in "ſuch regular order as they may ſeem, advancing | 
one aſter another, quite from. the bottom, as e have ob- 
ſerved on farmer occaſions, in order that every part ↄf the 
wall, from the bottom to the extremity every way ob; the 
tree, may be regulatliy furniſhed with them + for, theſe 
bear the fruit next year, and at the ſame time a þ 
tionable ſhare of the two former ,years bearers, naked 
old wood muſt be retrenched, to make room to train the - 
young ſupply ; for as theſe trees always produce ,their 
{ruit upon the ſhoots of the laſt. ſummer's gfop th, chat is, 
principally upon the. one year's old ſhoots, and on no other, 
except occaſionally on {mall ſpurs on the tws or erke 
ni but more generally the apricot ; the pruner will dy 
this know what he is to cut out, and what to leave, both 1 in 
| 1 young and old, ood. * che rules fully explained in 
nuary. a e 


But in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, obſerve, to cut 
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out all naked old wood, according as it becomes. uſeleſs; - J 

that is, ſuch branches as advance a in way, and are not | # 
FAY properly furniſhed. with young wood. 8 T6 
p- Ina the next place, obſerve, the young ſhoots muſt not 4 
; be ee or left too cloſe together; therefore, examine 1 
„ wich good attention, and where the ſhoots ſtand too thick, ml 
ly ' let ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them cloſe, hut ia 3 
e- doing this, be careful to leave the moſt promiſing and beſt | 


th Recs ſhoots, for the purpoſe of bearing, at due and regu» 


r diſtances from one another, generally about from ur 
ter io ſive or ſix inches aſunder. 


The next thing to be obſerved is, that all theſe re- 

tained ſhoots „ now, for the general part, be moe or 

ſhortened ; and this is done principally to 3 \ 
them 
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chem to produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a due ſup. 
ply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another year. 

For by ſhortening theſe ſhaots in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſucce\. 
fional ſupply of lateral ſhoots in proper places; and the ſhoots 
which are then produced, bear the fruit to be expected the 
year after that. 12 TR eve 

But in ſhortening the ſhoots, mand to let every one be 
ſhortened according to its growth and original length : 
For inſtance, a ſhoot of about a foot long, may be pruned 


o about ſeven or eight inches, or a little more or leſs, 


according to its ſtrength; one of fifteen or eighteen inches, 
cut to t ten or twelve; and a ſhoot about two feet 
Long, may be cut to about fixteen or eighten inches; 
and ſo in proportion to the length and ſtrength of the 
different ſhoots, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt, 


The general rule of ſhortening the fruit ſhoots of the 


trees is, cut off from about one half to one third or ſourth, 


bor thereabouts, of the original length of the ſhoots, ac- 


cording” to their hs being «careful, however, not 
x0 prune below all the bloſſom buds, except where you 
prune principally for wood, in which cafe cut ſhorter 
accordingly : the weak ſhoots are to be pruned ſhorteſt, 
and the left longer in proportion. 


Bar ſuch peach, 'ne@arine, and apricot trees as in ge- 


_ eral uce ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated 


- Wouts; Codd wo will dave fruit," © 


| ingly ; the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſome- 
what (cloſer than the diſtance above preſcribed, and muſt 
alſo be ſhortened lefs in rtion. The rule to be ob- 
ſerved in theſe, us, leave the ſhoots from three to four 


or five inches aſunder, and in ſhortening them, cut off 
no more than about one fourth of their original length; 


Þut indeed ſome of the moſt vigorous ſhould be ſhorten 

but very little, and ſome not at all. vl 
"This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous 

Jhooting tree to a good order, ſo as to produce moderate 


For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and 


ahe more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more vigorous will 


2 the tree ſhoot, 


* 
— 


Dy what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at 2 
loſs to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apri- 
cot trees are, according to their different growths, to be 
tres ted in the article of pruning; and the rule here men · 
tioned is to be obſerved at all times in the winter pops 


” * 
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Note, obſerve that where any of the ſhoots; which are 
left to bear have produced any ſmall ſhoots from theit 
ſides, they muſt be cut off; cut them cloſe to the ptin- 
cipal ſnoot, for theſe! would neither produce good fruit nor 
ood WO. N bora, 30- Heroes, 
5 Anocher.ching is;progier'to be obſerred in prunieg bels 
trees, and that is, in ſhortening the ſhootsy to mind it, 
e, to cut them off at a leaf or wood - bud; diſtin- 
guiſhable from the bloſſom-· buds by being long and flat, 
the others being round and {ſwelling ;; or otherwiſe prune 
to a twin bloſſom- bud, meaniug where two bloſſom-buds 
ariſe at the ſame eye, having a. wood-bud between them; 
either of which rules being neceſſary to be obſerved in 
ſhortening, in order tha each may produce a. leading flioor._ 
next ſummer, forming a leader to the main ſhoots; for - 
where there is a fair leading ſhoot produced at or near the 
extremity. of a bearing ſhoot or branch, to draw the ſap 
more freely, ſuch a branch ſeldom fails to yield fair and 
well-taſted fruſ᷑t . Ae e 3 niger 
It will aiſo be proper to remark one thing more in 
pruning theſe trees: that as we often ſee on the two - year 
old branches ſome ſhort ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about an 
inch or two in length, and on the ſaid ſpurs there are fre- 
quently ſeveral bloſſoms-buds, but in the apricat-in-parti« - 
cular, theſe fruit ſpurs. frequently occur; now ſomo people 
cut theſe ſpurs entire ly off; but I declare againſt that prac- 
tice; for ſome of thee. ſhort natural ſpurs will produce 
bandſome fruit, both in apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 
But, on the other hand, it will be proper to lead e only 
ſuch of rheſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe by 
the bloſſom-buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, 
and alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably in a fore · right direc- 
tion, ſhould be remove. FF 
For ſome more general particulars in pruning theſe fort . . 
of trees, ſee-the work of January, and N £1936 
When you have finiſhed pruning any one of the above 
trees; let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a | 
per manner, before you begin to prune anather ; for it is 
much the beſt method to nail every tree according as you 
idrance in the pruning, | Th s, DS 
But ſome direct to leave theſe trees un-nailed till the 
teginning of March; but this practice. 4 would be far 
'om recommendiag, for it not only looks ill to ſee the 
hang dangling from the wall, bur the froſt has alſo 
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more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vi- 


gorous ſheots are liable to be broken by the winds; and, 


Iallly, by leaving the tree un-nailed tit March, the blof. 
fom- buds will be chen ſo much {welled, that many of them 
would be unavoidably diſplaced by navling up the ſhoots, 
© Therefore, | to repeat the eautzor, let every tree, c- 
Wan as it is pruned, be nailed. _ 
In nailing them, great exactneſs ſhould: be obſerved : 
the branches are to be arranged more or lefs horizontally, 


no where laid in acroſs one another, but let every branch 


be laid in clear of another, in a parallel order, and at 


about four, five, or ſix inches diſtanee, according to the 


condition of the tree, and let every ſhoot or branch be laid 
perſectly ſtraight and cloſe to the wall. 
For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall trees in an 


eſſectual and neat manner, you ſhould be provided with a 


rfect ſharp kmife, rather leſs than the middle fize ; and 
as is nartow, and but very moderately hooked at the 


point; alſo a large knife and a ſmall narrow hand-ſaw, 


for the more re 7 y cutting off uſeleſs 1d er large dead 
ants ihe alio' a chiſſel w ö in cutting 
out larger un ſerviceable wood. 

Theſe are the proper tools to be alot in in proving; ; that 
for the purpoſe of nailing, ſhould be a very handy light 
hammer, with a perfect flat face, ſcareely an — broad; 
and there muſt be procured a quantity cf the proper gar- 


den-wall, nails, which' is a fort made particularly for that 
purpoſe, and may be bought at moſt ironmovgers ſhops. 


The next requiſite | is à quantity of eloth liſling, or 
ſhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper levgths 
and regular breadths ; about half or three quarters of an 
inch is the proper breadth, but let none exceed an inch; 


for too broad ſhreds have a clumſy look, 3 on the 
 fmaller branches, 


Where neat nailing 1 obſerved, very en ſhould be 
cut with even or ſquare ende, and not too long, for it looks 
er to ſee long danglivg ends hanging gon. 


- Proning Plums, Cherries, Pears, and 45 plete 


. | Plums, cherries, pears, and apple- trees, upon walls and 


eſpaliers, may alſo be pruned in the latter end of this 


| a ovth, | 


5, The method of pruning theſe trees. ma) be ſcen * . 
N 0 
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work of the fruit-garden next month g where i is fully in- 
ſerted according to ſuceefsful practice. See alſo January 
v3. ; 147! HI 


and February. | | 
gl 4 122+: Tranſplant Fruit Trees + N 390 
Towards the latter end of this month you may ſafely 
granſplant moſt ſores af fruit trees 
Where a new plantation is to be made, either for the wal 
or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be trenched dwo ſpades deep, 
ſome very rotten dung ſhould be worked in at the fame 
time ;/ and if the border is not naturally of à loamy ſoil, 
| or is of à light poor quality, ſome freſh; ſurface lam or 
| other ſubſtantial good earth, from a common or field, &c. 
would prove Yery beneficial, if worked and mixed wich the 
earth of the border together with the rotten dung. 


two or three wheel-barrows full, together with ſome N 
G 


* IVY Wks 


playted:; this will promote the growth of the trees great'y 
at fi: ſt ſetting, off, which, is of much importance; for moit 
ftuit - trees delight in a moderate loamy ground; but. as this 
| Þ norattainable in all places, allet the belt fall che premiſes 


afford, 1 — 4 . ' " 4 
ns ot Rx. 299 4 WA. * Fat ad 5, 8 91 F 4, 
Ir Jn making new. plantations o fruĩt · trees, eitijet for the 


wall or eſpa re ſhould obſerve to plant them at po- 
per diſtances, that. yqu, may. baye room 40; traia them ig 2 
proper poſition for many years to come, without inten fer- 
ing much with each other, as is often the caſe in gardens, 
where the trees have been planted too cloſe ; ſo that the 
trees meet and confuſe one another, though ſometimes they 
have not been;planted above ſix or ſeven years... 
Ibis is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when 
you are about to plant the trees. | WES. 


The diſtance which ſhould be allowed to peaches, nec- 
tarines, and apricots, is at leaſt-fifteen or ſixteen feet from 
tice io tree; though eighteen or twenty will not be too 
much, yet the former diſtance will do very well. | 
Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed the fame room 


Fog 1 run, though plums will require rather more room than 
his cherries. ee b PS 

F this Bf Pears and apple- trees, for eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 

zn the eighteen, or twenty feet aſunder at leaſt; or in extenſive 


5 pr you allow: theſe trees twetity-five feet diſtance, 
but eſpecially pears that are grafted or budded upon free 
ED | X 3 ſtocks 3 


. 
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Kocks z it is not too much, for although it a a great 
dillance when the trees are firſt planted, they will effeQually 
All that ſpace. | „ eSANS Rot 
But with regard to the en trees in eſpaliers, 
that is, the apple and pears, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
the former, if grafted on paradiſe or codling ſtocks, need 
not be planted more than fifteen oreighteen feet apart; and 
pears on quince-ſtocks eighteen or twenix. 
Standard trees, either apples or pears, ſhould be planted 
at leaſt twenty ſive or thirty ſeet diſtance in the row, and 
the tous not leſs than forty feet aſunder; and plums and 
cherries not leſs than twenty or twenty-five feet diſtance, _ 


$24 3 a ' | 2264 $6698, + e a 
i Plant gooſeberry and currant-trees where wanted. This 
| may be done about the middle, or towards the latter end of 
CCC 
WMyere it is intended to plant theſe ſhrubs in a full plan- 
| tation by themſelves, mind to allo them proper room. 
! Let them be planted in rows eight or ten feet diſlant, and 
allo at leaſt 12 feet between plant and plant in the row. 
i At this diſtance you have room to dig and hoe between 
the trees, and alſo to prune them, a ther the fruit; 
and at this diſtance the berries will grow large, and will 
Apen freely; and there will alſo be room to plant or ſow 
many ſorts of kitchen plants between them, © 
q But if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in ſingle rows round 
tte quarters of the kitchen-garden (as is commonly pradtiſed) 
you ſhould plant them full ſeven or eight feet diſtant from 
each other. FFF 1 
Alſo, if they are to be planted to divide the kitchen - 
ground into wide compartments of thirty or forty feet 
width, or more, ſhould ſet them about eight or ten feet 


diſtance in the row. ee e , 
Pruning Gooſi berries and Currants. 
Prune gooſeberries and curran's about the end of this 
month; and the ground about them may then be dug, 
'which will render the whole decent for the winter ſeaſon, 
and will be of great ſervice to the trees. 
In pruning theſe ſhrubs, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that their branches ſhould be kept thin, and at regular 
diſtances. 5 1 The 
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Tube heart of the trees ſhould: be kept open and clear 


of wood, the main branches, where too abundant, thinned, 
fo 2s to admit the ſun and air in ſummer to the fruit, and 
the branches no where ſuffered to crofs' one another; all 
ſuckers from the root ſhould be taken away, and every tree 
trained with a fingle ſtem to the height of ten or twelve 


inches from rhe ground. | 


lo theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots are produced 
every ſummer,” many of which ſhould now be cut out; 
bur, in doing this, occafionally leave here and there one 
or more of the beſt placed and moſt regular grown of the 
ſaid ſhoots towards the lower parts, where there is a va- 


eancy, or occaſioaally-in particular places, where a ſue- 


ceſſion of- young wood may appear. requiſite, to ſupply the 
places of caſual uſeleſs old branches, either ſuch as advance 
too long in a itraggling irregular growth, or any that ap- 
pear worn out, and of an unfruitful ſtate ill-bearers, which 


| ſhould either be pruned out or cut down, as" you ſhall ſee 


neceſſary, leaving young ſhoots as above, Where proper, 
in their ſtead, or any advancing lower young ſhoots of 


| branches as are of proper growth, and promiſe to produce 


the beſt fruit, | 
By this method of” occaſional 


trees with ſuch management 2 always be kept, even 
when old, well furniſhed with ſuch young btanches as will 
produce every ſummer abundantly both of large aud w 
faraured fruit) $320 S 37 ont ent 


Therefore care muſt be taken to huuve every yeur, in B 


vacant places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, well- 
placed young ſhoots ; and all ſuch ſhoots as are not want 
muſt be cut cloſe, to the branches : but obſerve, that in 


every part where a principal branch is wanted, you —_ 


in that caſe, leave a ſtrong ſhoot'towards the lower part 
the tree, to come up ts fill the vacancy. % 2912-40 


— 


The ſhoets/and branches in a 
extremities fix or eight inches diſtant from one another. - 


And next obſerve, that as almoſt every brauch of theſe 


trees will have produced three, four, or more of the ſaid 
young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, and 


the reſt placed one under another lower on the branches 
now 700 are to obſerve, that except in vacancies, it is not 
ary that there be more than one or two of theſe young 


nece 
ſhoots left on each of the general branches; one of which 
| | X 4 muſt 


ly lexving” ſome young = 
ſhoots, and taking out ſome of the worn-our old wood, the 


general ſhould ſtand At their | 
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_ muſt be left ſo as to terminate and be a leader. for the 
branch, or any branches too long, ſhortened 10 ſuch a ſhoot, 
and the others only leſt below in vacancies; or if nut 
wanted, Cut quite att. I 
+ Therefore, mind always, in particular, in pzuning, to 
let every branch, whether ſhort or long, have, if pollible, 
a laſt ſummer's ſhoot for its leader; and th:s ſhou!d be 
obſerved both in ſuch branches as are advanced long and 
fraggliog, ſo as to 1equire ſhortening, as well as tboſe 
that are not to be. ſhortened; for when a branch is to be 
ſhortened, it ſhould, if poſſible, be pruned down to a 
young ſhoot, in ſuch a manner, that the ſame branch 
=_y ſtill terminate in a young ſhoot for a leader as above 
1a1 1 ei * N 1 2 of LD Py > 
For inſiance, ſuppoſe a branch having two, or three, or 
more young ſhoots on it, and that the ſaid branch be too 
long, obſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it off cloſe, if poſ- 
_ Gble,, do a laſt ſummer's ſhoot; or otberwiſe, to ſome 
donvenient branch that has ſuch a ſhoot for for its leader ; 
which ſhoot or branch muſt; be left to ſupply: the place of 
the part cut away. ; 2 12 ä 


But if the branch do not want ſhortening, and there be 

a young ſhoot at its end, leave the faid ſhoot, cutting off 
all other on that branch, except any is wanted to ſupply 2 
But all very old and uſcleſs branches ſhould always be 
cut off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, and 
the trees ſhould every way be kept within due bounds, and 
in ſomewhat regular form z which is always to be effected 
by leaving young, and cuuing out old and ſtraggling 
branches, and ſhortening others as you ſhall. ſee iĩt convenient, 

Let it alſo be obſerved in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that 
lat ſummer's ſhoots, which are now left, -ſhould be 
t very little ſhortened, particularly the gooſeberries. 
Some cut the ſhoats very ſhort, but that is wrong; for it 
makes them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fills the trees next 
ſummer with numberleſs uſeleſs ſhoots, to the great pre- 


judice of the fruit. r a9 45h Eng 
To avoid this, let the ſhoots be always ſhortened with 
diſcretion ; never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than about 
one third of its length, and about ane fourth of a vigorous 
ſhoot. 4 , 6 z 4 ö N : 
But this. ſhortening of the young ſhoots: ſhould not be 
general, but praiſed occaſionally ; that is, for lane 
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if the ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt; or if it turns its 
end down to the ground, as ſome gooſeberries often do, 
then in ſuch caſes they ſhould be horten. 
| Propagating Gooſcberries and Currant Trees. _ | 
Plant cuttings and ſuckers-of gooſeberries and currants: 
this is an expeditions and plenteous method of propagating 
theſe Mu... a hi 1h G7 IN 
The proper cuttings for planting muſt be ſhoots of the 
' laſt ſummer's production. Let them be taken from healthy 
trees, and ſuch as are remarkable, according to their kinds, 
for bearing the fineſt fruit: having procured ſuch cuttings, 
let each be ſhortened from about ten to twelve, of fifteen to 
eighteen inches long, according to its ſtrength, aud plant 
them in a ſhady border. 10 
Let them be planted in rows eroſsways the border, allow- 
ing ten or twelve inches between row and row, and put 
every cutting one third or near half way into the earth... ' 
Theſe ſhrubs may. alſo be propagated by ſuckers from the 
root; which may now be taken up with roots, and: planted ; 
. the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, and the reſt 
in nurſery rows, for a year or two, &c.—But ſome object to 
ſuckers, contending that they never produce ſuch large fruit. 
2s thoſe raiſed by cuttings, and are apt to run very much to 
wood; there is however, no very, material difference; and 
fuckers being ready rocted, ſometimes of two or three 
years advance in growth, it is the moſt expeditions method. 
However, good cutttings may be preferred, and treat them 
as above; they will be well rooted in one year, aud in the 
third will bear fruit. TY nn 
* 4. © » - » Dreſſing the Strawbrrey Bed. 
The ſtrawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
have their winter dreſſing. ©  _ - | 
Chooſe a dry day to to this work, and the method is 
this: let all the, runners or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe to 
the head of the plants; then let the beds be thoroughly 
cleared from weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be carried off 
the ground. — 4 N 13 e . r 
Then if there be room between the plants, let the 
earth in every bed be looſened to a title depth wn a 
ſmall ſpade or with a hoe; but take care not to diſturb the 
* roots; then | ſet the line, and mark out the valleys 
15 their due width; this being done; let the alleys be im- 
N | WP mediately 
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mediately dug; and, in digging, let ſome of the earth be 
ſpread wich care over the beds, obſerving to lay ĩt neatly be- 
tween and cloſe about every plant. . 3 
This dreſſing will be of vaſt ſervice to theſe plants, and 
it ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 3 
In drefling theſe plants, let it be obſerved that the plants 
ſhould never be permitted to ſpread over the whole ſurface of 
the bed, but ſhould be kept as it were in ſingle or diſtinct 
3 Planting Stratöberries. 
New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made where 
wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, but 
1 urprizingly in a loamy ſoil, but ſuch 
plants thrive ſurprizingly in a dil, but ſuch 
a ſoil is not natural in all . een Sbcoſe a well. 
Wing ſpot of the beſt ground, and lay thereon ſome of the 
beſt rotten dung: then let the piece be neatly digged, and 
_ the dung be buried in a proper manner, © 
ben lay the ground out in beds four feet and balf broad, 
and allow eighteen inches or two feet for an alley between 
hey and bed; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then put in the 
P ats. : j l 5 | | 
Tbe Plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſt ſummer, 
and principally the runner-plants. Chooſe a parcel of the 
Rrongeſt, and take them up with good roots; trim off all 
ftrings or runners, and clear my decayed leaves ; trim the 
roots, and then plant them: let three or four rows be planted 
lengthways in each bed, allowing fifteen or eighteen inches 
between row and row, and ſet the plants the ſame diſtance 
from one another in the rows. + 85 
Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly give 
each a little water. | | $4 5, "pg 
For the account of the ſorts, ſee laſt month. 4 
If any runner · ſtrawberries were planted off from the old 
plants in June into nurſery - beds, &c. as there adviſed, will 
now be in fing condition to plant out finally as above. 
Pruning Raſpberry Plants. | 
Prune a Is pk this let it be obſerred, 
that'all the old wood that produced the fruit laſt ſum- 
mer muſt now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; 
therefore a ſupply of young wood muſt now be left to 
dear next year; obſerve, therefore, to leave ſeveral. of the 
ſtrongeſt of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots or ſtems ſtanding — 1 
CH: who 0 
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every main root, to bear the fruit to be expected next ſum- 


mer : theſe being the only proper bearing wood, they muſt. 


be allowed room ; therefore, as above tinted, let all the 


old wood be cut cloſe to the ground; and ſelecting from 


three to five. or ſix of the beſt young ſhoots on each root 
or ſtool, let all the reſt aboye that number be cut.away cloſe 


to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame time ler all 
ſlraggling ſhdo's thereof between the rows be eradicated. 
Bach of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be ſnhort- 


ened : the rule in ſhortening theſe is, to take off one fourth 


or one third, or thereabouts, of rhe original length of each 


ſhoot, according to the different growths, 


When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuntings, 
aud then dig E 26 ground. . 


In digging, obſerve to take up and clear away all mg - 
gling ſheots and roots between the rows as do not belong 


to the main plants. This digging will ſtrengthen the 
roots, and the dads will lie clean and neat all vue. 1 


54 EI 1745 
Plast Raſpberries. „„ 


This is a good aden to Punt raſpberries where 1 a hoe "MY N 


plantation is wanted. 

Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers WL. wie 
every ſummer from the old roots that are proper plants 
for the propagating of them, and for a freſli plantation. 

Theſe ſhrubs ſhould. be planted in an open fituation, 
and where the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome 
very rotten dung, it will be an advantage to the plants. 


In choofing the plants for this plantation, obſerve to 8 


take ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for that is a 
principal article in raſpberrry plants; and if there be one, 
two, or more buds formed on the root for next ſummer 
ſhoots, ſuch plants are particularly to be choſen, | | 

Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots a lieele, 


aud leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root: let the ends 
of the roots alſo be trimmed ; then put in the plants in 
rows four or five feet diſtant, and let them be n a 


yard diſtant from one another in the row. 


- . "y 8 


Propagate Fruit Trees by Layers. a 
By layers of the young ſhoots, may propagate vines; 
mulbernes, - figs, filberts, &c. laying them four or five! 


inches deep in the earth, with the tops uut, and they wilh 
Pra. 


be all well rooted by this time 5 


* * 
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+ + Prapagate gooſeberries, currants, barberries, codlin; 
Alberts, _ by ſuckers from the, root; digging — 
up with roots to each, and plant ſome of the largeſt at once 
where they are to remain, and the reſt in nurſery rows for 
training. | B - 6 4 


9 
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met Auricula Plants. | 

HE auricula plants in pots muſt be now removed to a 
place well calculated to defend them from exceffive 
rains, ſnow, and alſo from froſt during the winter ſeaſon. 
The pots may, in very wet weather, be occaſionally laid 
down on bne fide, with the tops towards the fun, to pro- 
tect the plants better from too much moiſture, which, 
though but a ſimple expedient, is better than to leave them 
upright to receive the rain, &c. all the winter. 
However, the pots may eaſily be moved under ſome place 


* 


of occaſional ſhelter, juſt to have protection from exceſſive 


rains, ſnow,” &c. and for which purpoſe, the pots may now 
be plunged or ſet cloſe together within a garden frame; and 
when the weather is bad, the glaſſts may be put on, or the 
pots may be placed together near a warm wall, and place 
ſome hoops arch-ways over them; when the weather is very 
wet or froſty, draw ſome mats over the hoops. Sce Auricu- 
W id On | 
Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants, and looſen 
the earth on the ſurface of the pots a little. 


„ Carnation Layeri. e ev 4 
"Carnation layers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt 
month, planted in ſmall pore, ſhould in the laſt week in this 
month, be placed where they can be regdily defended in bad 
wheather ; for that purpoſe, the pots may at that time be 
placed in a common garden frame, . | 
Let the pots be ſer cloſe together, and if the earth be light 
and dry, . the beds raiſed three or four inches, ir will be 
proper to plunge the pots in it to their rims, to protect the 
ots better from froſt. © 75... £734 7 Lit ts A; Pr | 1 
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in this garden ſhould now be thoroughly: well clea 


Sm. Hh. nd. it DATE m6 


There let the pots remain all winter: obſerving at all 


times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 


that the plants are to be covered with the glaſſes, and other 


covering, When the weather is exceffive ſevere : bur when 


the weather 1s dry and mild, let the plants at 
have the advantage of the open air conſtant 


ut Tuck hes 
But where there is not the convenience of 2 frame, the 


pots may be 8 in a raſed bed of dry compoſt, and 
e 


the beds arched over with hoops; and, in bad weather, let 
ſome thick mats, or canvas, be drawh over the hops. 


 Drifi the Borders and C Neef Shrubs, th © 


The borders and clumps of flowering ſhrubs a fts 


from 
weeds ; and alſo, at this time, let the ſhrubs be pruned from 
rampant and ſtraggling ſhoots 3. and let all the dead ſtalks of 


flowering plants be cut down cloſe, and clear away dead 


leaves, and all manner of rubbiſh, .,, + + 5 4 | 
This is alſo now a proper tune to begin to dig the borders 
and clumps, &c. in this garden which is not only the moſt 
effectual method to deſtroy the weeds; but the ground will 


then be ready to receive plants of any ſort, and it will appear 
= ft. 


freſh and neat during the wiater: ſeaſon. 
Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted Flowering Plants; 
Now tranſplant into the borders or places where wanted 
all ſorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial plants, 
Theſe ſorts of plants will now take root freely, and in a 
ſhort time. n n hd ST Conn 
The ſorts proper to plant now are roſe campions and ſweet- 
williams, campanulas and catchfly, and you may allo, pla 
rockets, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, ſcarlet lych - 
nis and lychnideas, and many other ſorts, - 
The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very 
proper to be planted towards the middle of the borders, &c. 
Where they will make an agreeable appearance in their proper 
time of flog eriug, but eſpecially the EI Kinds. 
. Some of the double wall- flowers, and ſtock July flowers, 
double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, double rockets, 
double roſe campion, and the like, ſhould be. planted in 
pots, and removed to ſome place where the plants can be 
ſheltered in ſevere weather, Theſe double flowers deſerres 
Particular care. RA io e 
n Now 


5 
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No alſo flip and plant polyanthuſes, where wanted ; 
alſo double daiſes, double chamomile, violets, London 
pride, thrift, hepaticas, - gentianelli, ſaxafrage, and other 


- * 


w ing fibrous -rooted plants. 
Theſe plants ſhould be ſet about a foot, or fifteen inches, 
from the edge of the borders or beds, &c. for they are 
but of a low growth. | Sg n 
This is alſo a good time to plant columbines, monk's- 
hood, Canterbury bells, fox gloves, tree primroſe, Greek 
yalerian, ſcabiouſes, and ſuch like kinds. 
Theſe flowers generally grow from two to four feet 
high, or thereabouts, and ſhould be planted in the middle 
and towards the back part of the borders, &c. * 
Tranſplant alſo wall-flowers and ſtock July flowers, 
into the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant 
carnations and pinks, botb ſeedlings and layers; and all 
other fibrous-rooted perennial plants ſhould now be brought 
in and planted in the borders or places where wanted. 
This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michartmaz 
dai es, everlalling ſun-flowers, French honeyſuckles, and 
The laſt mentioned plants grow very tall, and are fitter 
to be planted in the clumps among flowering ſhrubs, than 
in narrow borders: but if they are to be planted in bor- 
ders, let them be placed fifteen or twenty feet diſtant from 
each other; and they ſhould be planted towards the middle 


Parting the Roots, and propagating warious fibrous and 
knob-rooted Plants. _— 

Where golden rod, everlaſting ſun-flowers, Michael- 
mas daiſies, and ſuch like rampant growing fibrous-rooted 
perennial plants, have ſtood in one place ſeveral years 
without tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread conſi⸗ 

derably, and will be increaſed to very large bunches. 

' "Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now be taken vp, 
and every main root divided into ſeveral parts, or ſeparate 
plants; and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be immediately 

_ Planted again in the places allotted them, at the diſtance 
above-mentioned _ ; 13 ; | 
This is alſo ſlill a good time, where not done before, to 
pare the roots of many other fibrous-rooted plants, -that 

ye grown into large bunches, - D | 
S | Tho - Particularly 


* 
> © 
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Particularly campanulas, catch: fly, roi 
lychnie, batchelor's buttons, double — 
leaved bell flower, Canada leonutus, and the like. 

Likewiſe poly anthuſes, primroſes, double daifies, double 
chamomile, London pride, hepaticas, violets, winter 


aconite, eyclamen, ſaxifrage, testi. fore genen; 


and all other ſuch like ſorts. 


The roots are to be taken up as above-mentioned, and. 


every. one divided, or parted into ſeparate plants, The 


beſt of the flips, or plants, muſt be placed again directly 


inthe border ; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuch as are not wanted 


for the borders and other flower-compartments 3 and the | 


ſmall ones ſhould. be planted 1 in nurſery-veds to remain a 


year to get ſtrengih. | r 


Now is alſo à proper time to part and tranſplant the. 
roots of pionies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, was $ 
ſeal, monk's hood, and flag-leaved iriſes. | 


Planting all Kinds of bulbous Flower Riots. | 


This is now a moſt eligible ſeaſon to plant almoſt all ſorts 
of bulbous and tuberous flower roots, which were taken 
up when their leaves decayed. See the various forts a 
below. 

Hyacinths and tulips for the general foe pring bloom oy 
be planted ; the beds wherein the fine varieties of th 
roots are to be planted muſt be well ICE proper depth, 
and let all the clods be broken: the beds ſhould” be mode- 
rately higheſt in the middle, and laid ſome what rounding z_ 
this form beſt throws off the wet, and it looks better: the 
beds ſhould be four feet broad and raked even. 

When the beds are ready, chooſe a dry and mild hy to 


put in the roots; yy Wn "roots ſhould be planted nine 
inches diſtant eve Plant them in rows nine 
inches aſunder, and not 5 Ct than fix inches in each row, 
by three or four inches deep : performing it either by wan aa 


or drilling, or bedding in, as adviſed laſt month. 


Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots 
in the common borders among other flowers, they may, 


in that caſe, be either planted in a ſingle row lengthways 


of the border; this row muſt'be a foot or eighteen inches 
from the edge of the ar and the roots ſhould de 


- - planted, 


1 ö 1 7 
1 
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* 


* 
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eight inches diameter, to plant 
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planted,” at leaſt; that diſtance from one another, or when 
theſe gr any other bulbous roots are to be planted in aſſem- 
blage with other flowers, it is much the beſt way to place 
them in patches; that is to ay, in a ſmall ſpot of fix or 
our or five roots; placing 
one m the middle, and three round the edge; and fo to plant 
the different ſorts in different patches, at the diſtance of one, 
two, or three yards. This method of planting bulbous- 
rooted flowers in patches in the common borders, makes a 
very-pleaſing variety in the flowering/ſealons 
But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
rom by themſelves in beds, to'the purpoſe that they can 
more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 5 
And alſo, by planting them in beds, the different vari- 
eties of the flowers ſhew to better advantage when collected 
her all in one bed, at one view; and the flowers can, 
in the ſpring and ſummer, be readily ſcreened from cold, 
too much rain, and from the ſcorching ſun; all of which 
would impair the beauty, and haſten the decay of theſe va- 
luable flowers. US, | 8 1 : ” 
Now is alſo a ye time to plant the roots of ranun- 
culuſes and eee the beit Ane ſhould be planted 


* 


by themſelves in beds. | 


The beds ſhould: be four feet broad; plant fix rows in 
every bed, and let the roots, be ſix inches. diftant in each 
row; at that diſtance they will blow ſtrong, and the flow- 
ers, will ſhew themſelves to proper advantage, and muſt be 

lanted two inches and a half or three inches deep, obſerv- 
ing, the beds where the beſt farts of theſe roots are depoſited, 
ſhould be protected in winter, when the froſt is very ſevere, 

Some of the common ſorts of ranunculuſes and anemone 
roots, may alſo be planted in the borders in aſſemblage with 
other flowers, either in a row towards the edge, or in {mall 
patches in different, parts, where they will make a very. 
agreeable appearance in the {pring.! I, 
But the beſt method of planting theſe forts. in the borders 
is this : draw with yeur finger ſmall circles: fix inches dia- 
meter, about a foot from tbe edge of the border, or ina 
varied manner; plant in each circle four roots; tbat is, 
one in the middle, and the reſt round the edge of the circles, 
and theſe ſnould be from a yard or two, to eight, ten, or 
twelve feet diſtant, : | a 
8 ow 


1 
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Nos is likewiſe the proper. time to plant mn and 
ſhow: drop roots Which e taken. out of the ground in 
ſum mat. OA 45 3v1% n A 

Theſe roots may be * 0. 9 Aalen from the 
edge of the borders or beds next the walks; and if they 
are io be planted in one continued row, the roots ſhould 
be ſet about ſix inches apart. But theſe flowers make 
the beſt appearance when the roots are planted in ſmall 
patches. The method is this: in a ſmall circle, about 
| five or fix inches over, plant four or five roots, one in the 
middle, and three or ſout round the edge : two or three 
feet farther make pacther i and. pager yt oy ſo on to 
the end. 

Theſe ſmall roots ſhould not be planted "above * 
inches, or at moſt three inches 

Plant narciſſus and jonquils; and this is alſo a proper 
time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perſian riſes, 
tittillarias, and all other ſuch like dutbous toots as _ 
taken up when their leaves decayed in ſum mer.. 

When the above roots are intended to be planted Dew 
rely 1 in beds, let them be ſet in rows eight or nine inches 
aſunder ; and ſet the roots the ſame diflance from one anO- 
ther in the row. 

But, when. t are to beokiveliinabs coat bor 
ders, it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five rf 
topether. in a ſmall patch, and ws at ey oy! . 
between every ſuch patch of roots. 

Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, and - be i. — 
martagons and orange lilięs, that were taken up wheh 
the leaves decayed in ſummer; and where white lily, or 
any other bulbous Tily-roots have been removed fince their 
bloom, and are now above ground, let them be Planted i in 
the pro pI places ſome time this month. * 

Thefe' bülbs ſhoutd be planted towards the middle 
back part of the common flower. borders, Ways bein 92 
tall growth ; not planted in a continual row, bur fo 
towards the midd e, others more backward in the bor. 
ders, intermixing the different ſorts pro ta or 6 at one, two, ⁵—„ 
or three yards diſtance, and. planted four or five inches 


deep. 3 
2 _ Prune flowering Shrubs, Ge, „ INS . 


| Prune roſes and honeyſuckles z and this is alſo a pro» 


per time to prune all other ſorts o flowering ſhrubs and 
erergreens. 
Let 
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Let this pruning. be performed with a ſhar knife, and 
not with ſhears, as I have frequently * 0g. 

In pruning theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cut out all the very 
long, rambling, luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth, which ate often produced on many forts of flow: 
ering ſhrubs, and ramble 6 he place out of bounds, 
them either cloſe to the ron en they 
or ſhortened. 

Where any branch advances bo a Bragyling manner-from 
the reſt, let that be cut ſhorter ; obſerviag, if poflible, io 


prune it eloſe to a young ſhoor, dn rg ſhoot for a 
leader to the branch. 


Where-branches of different ſhrubs interfere with nd 
other, let ſuch be cut away, or ſhortened,”as you ſhall 
Io it necellary, fo that every ſhrub may ſtand clear of the 

G 5 4 

Where any of the Sincches or ſhoots advance tov near 
3 t them be pruned up cloſe to the ſiem, or to 
the place where they proceed from. 

All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken 
clean r and let every ſhrub. * kepe to a fiogle 


When you 1 Soiſhed the proniag, let the Sion be 

: then let the ground between ſuch! ſbrubs as 

Rand — te dug one ſpade deep; obſerving as you 

proceed with the Sawing) to, cut he yoo 3 
rot, oi " we up. all FE 


7 212 


Plant berg e Flowering: Shrubs wad eg Tr res, 


Now is the time to, begin to plant, in places where 
wanted, all ſorts of hardy flowerin ſurubs; fuch as roſes, 
gelder- roſer, lilacs, and honeyſuckles, - | 
Plant alſo where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, althza 
| frutex, Jaſmines, -privets, double bramble, flowering raſp- 

, the double-bloſſom cherry, bladder-ſena, ſcorpion- 
ſena, ſpirzas, and hypericum frutex ; it is now allo a pro- 
Pr _ to plant mezereons, the double-flowering peach and 
monds, -. 

The cornelian 0 double bawthorn, and ſcarlet 
horſe-cheſauts, may alſo be planted any time in this month; 
the ſhrub cineuetal, ſumach, rock-roſe, cytiuſes, acacia, 
and all other hardy e oP: now be more, See 


the cataloguo, Aol! Tri za Gl 4: Im 
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In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs obſerve 
to plant them at ſuch diſtances, that each plant, according 
to its growth, may have full room to grow, and to thew 
themſelves to advantage. . 
Where it is — to plant them in clumps, or any 
continued plantations in the ſhrubbery order, let the ſhrubs 
in general be ſet at leaſt five or ſix feet diſtance from one 
another; and ſuch plants as are of an humble growth, 
ſhould not be planted promiicuouſly among tall growin 

plants ; for was that to be practiſed, the low plants would. 


= 


be loſt to view... .. . 
let this, therefore; be well obſerved" at the time ben 
the ſhrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growing plants 
be ſet towards the front, or outfide of the clumps ; and the 
taller the plant, the more backward in the clump it mou 
be planted, The ſhrubs. ſhould alſo be diſpoſed in fuc 
regular order, that every grant can be. regularly viewed 
with diſtinction from the walks 
This is the method of order that ſhould be practiſed in 
plating and. decorating the clumps. or quarters of the 
ubbery ; ſtraight lines are not to be regarded, but rather > 
to be avoided ; but ſome, regularity muſt, notwithſtanding, 
be obſerved, both with regard to the diſtance and adyan- 
tageous di ſpaſition of the different ſorts of plants. 
+ In ſmall. gardens, it is cuſtomary to plant roſes, | honey 
ſuckles, \ſpirzas, althæa, frute x, ſyringas, and other ſuch 
like ſhrubs, in the flower- borders near the walks; but the 
ſurubs are generally planted a great deal too cloſe in ſuch 
places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into ſuch 
diſorder, both at top and bottom, as not only to' ſtarve, 
darken, and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted 
flowering plants in the border, but it alſo looks ill to ſee 
ſuch deformed and rude grown plante. 
Tberefore, where you intend to plant any kinds of ſhrubs 
in ſuch borders, let the ſmaller be at leaſt five or ſix feet, - 
and large ones from ten or twelve to fifteen. feet diſtant from 
one another ; and for that purpoſe you ſhould always chooſe 
Iraight ſtemmed and regular grown plants. 
The plants ſhould be conſtantly kept trained up with 
lngle ſtems, and their heads ſhould be pruned every 
with a knife, and always kept ſomewhat regular and within 
due bounds, and all; fuckers from the roots muſt be con- 
ſlanily taken up. Mora fel WI TUG EP) 5 3 6 46% + 2:18 
01299 hon! #1} Si Ile Cots Tie rand?" 4 Planting 
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5 'S o Planting Brergreen Trees and Shrubs; 1051 1 
_ © Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo no be 
brought in, and plauted in the (clumps; or other pars 
of the garden, where wanted, ' TT 
I)beſe ſorts may be removed any time in this month, and 
the ſooner the betier, for moſt ſorts will fucceed well,” 
But, in particular, the ſtrawberry-tree or arbutus, lau- 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, 
ala ernus, bays, ciſtuſes, evergreen-oaks, Hollies, and miy- 
nolias, pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, and many others. 
I n planing theſe and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, 
let the ſme rule be obſerved as mentioned above in plant- 
ing the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. _ .-. 
har is, where theſe plants are to be planted in dumps, 
* any continued plantation, Jet them be ſet at leaſt fire 
feer every way sſundet, and let no conſideration induce 
vou to plant chem cloſer; and ſome of the larger grew. 
ing ſorts ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance; for it is of 
much importance to allow theſe ſhrubs a proper diſtance: 
as every plant, according to its kind, - having room to 
ſhoot each way regularly, they will form handſome heads; 
vas n ſhrub can alſo with pleaſure be diſtinctly 
ewed. 3 | A ran BY Þ 
_ Beſides; by allowing a due diftance between plant and 
Pays you have proper room to dig the ground; and alſo 
- po aud Cleats, and do all neccffary work about the 
Some of the moll beauti ſul evergreens may alſo be planted 
on graſs lawns, dot ed ſingly and on clumps, at varied dif 
tances. — : FEE hs de Sow 94 a; a Eo 2 
+ ©. 1. Planting Evrrgreensto hide Walls, e. 
_ Phillyreas, lauruſtinue, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs to 
"plant any where near a houſe,” &c. to hide any rugged ot 
- unfightly naked walls, or other building. 
Theſe plants are à beautiful evergreen, ſummer and 
winter; they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is quick 
and regular; and where wanted for the above purpoſe, 
this is a proper time to plant them. 7% 
1 They muſt be planted cloſe to the wall, three or four 
feet aſunder, and their branches muſt be regularly ſpread 
und trained to the wall in the manner of a wall-tree ; they 
will ſhoot in a quick but regular manner, and their beau. 
tifuł green leaves will eſfectually hide the moſt deformed 
or ill-looking wall, &c. 55 The 
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pretty ſurub to plant againſt. 


The pyracantha is alſo a 


z wall, by reaſon of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, 


which make a handſome and very agreeable appearance in 
autumn and ia Winsen. b Lon alot ad ee het” 
The arbutos, or ſtrawberry - tree, is alſo ſometimes ph nted 
to hide a diſagreeable looking wall. This is a beautiful 
plant, and makes an agreeable figure in any place; and 
at all ſeaſons, but particularly at this am the wo preced- 
ing months, 
like fruit. f * ; $T Is 
But theſe plants make the beſt appearance when planted, 
detached in rhe clumps or borders, lawns, &c. aud ſuffered”. 
to grow in their natural ax et 
Or theſe arbutus ſhrubs, being planted, detached or 
ſingly, upon graſs lawns, 8&c. kept to ſingle clean ſtems, 
and regular heads, they have a beaunful effect. e 


— 


& = 


| Pines and Firs, © 
Pines and firs may now be tranſplanted : 
may be ſafely 
in this month. + | . . 
This is alſo a good time to tranſplant cedars, junipers, 
and cypreſs; and moſt other ſuch like hardy ever-green 
trees may alſo now be brought in and planted, : 


-theſe plants 
removed, and plaated in dry foils any time 


General Method of planting Trees and $ brubs. es Bi 


Tn planting the various kinds of ſnrubs and trees in the 
ſhrubbery, &c. one general method ſerves for the whole; 
open for every plant a circular hole wide enough to receive 
the roots freely every way, and about a ſpace deep, or as 
the root require, and let the bottom be well looſened. 

Then get the plants, and prune the end of all long and 
ſtraggling roots; and cut away ſuch roots as are broken; 
damaged, or dead: alſo any irregularities of the bead; tben 
Fre the plant in the hole, and ſee that it ſtands upright ; 

reakthe earth well, and throw it in equally, at the fame 
ume making the plant ginily to make the earth fall in 
cloſe about, and among all the roots and fibres; when all 
s in, tread the earth gen ly round the plant, and then let 
every one be directly watered. | 3 

Bat in planting the choice and more tender forts of _ 
erergreens, it wiil be proper to obſerve that, where the 
Plants can be readily taken up and brought with balls of 

0 | een 


£ 


when it is loaded with its fine red ſtrawberry». 
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earth firmly about their roots, it ſhould be done; and hav. 
ing a wide bole opened, the plants ſhould be immediately 
ſet therein, with the faid ball of earth intire, and directly 
- fill up the hole, and tread the ſurface gentiliy 
Immediately: ire each plant about a pot or half 


want ſupport be direRly ſtaked. 

I 1 bs Tranſplant Foręſ Trees. ing 
| Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may now be ſafel tranſplanted 
from the nurſery, &c, for any intended plantations, to- 
wards the latter end of this month; ſuch as elm, oak, 
| beech, birch, maple, aſh, lime and plane trees; alſo alder, 
| ar, and willow; likewiſe 2 firs, cedars, cy preſs, 
larches, and almoſt all other ſorts, both of the deciduous 


and evergreen. foreſt and ornamental trees; ſee the catalogue 


at the end of the book. 5 
But theſe and all other foreſt trees may be tranſplanted 


in mild weather any time between this and Chriſtmas, or 


any time during the winter ſeaſon ; obſerve the fame me · 
thod in planting theſe forts, as juſt above adviſed in the 
general method of planting ; and at the diſtance and order 


« 


of arrangement as. hinted in March. Iu 
__ Propagating by Layers. ©, , hp! 
- Now make layers of all ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
to propagate them. US IPs W ö 
This may be dane any time in this month, and many 
ſorts of trees and flowering, ſhrubs are to be propagated 


that method; the method is eaſy, and the trouble1s. not 
much; beſides, it will be well repaid iu a twelve-month's 


FR ov 


Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in winter, 
may be raiſed by layers; and in the hardy kinds, this is 
the beſt time to perform that operation, . | 


time with numbers of new plants. 


The method of laying is : dig round the tree or ſhrub, 
and bend down the pliable branches; lay them into the 


earth, and ſecure them there with hooked or forked ſticks ; 
lay down all the young fhoots on each branch, and cover 
the body of them about four or five inches deep, leaving 
che tops of each at leaſt two, three, or four inches out of 
the ground, according to their different lengths. 

us they are to remain till this time twelvemonth, by 
which time they will be well-rooted, and muſt then be 
tranſplanted. | 5 | By 


a pot 
of water, according to the {ze of the hole, and let 12 


225 &> ay o9* 
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By layers, elms, and I mes, and many other deciduous, 
— ornamental tree and ſhrub. kinds, will, now 
ſucceed. | 

Now is alſo a proper time to male Wilkes of doch. ſorts of | 

hardy evergreens as will grow by that method. 

This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs, on W * 

the layers of this plant will, in the ſpace of one year from 
the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fir to 
tranſplant, provided you, take "care. to hy proper, young 
ſhoots. | 

Phillyreas' and alaternuſes will alſo grow by layers, but 
5 the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be two years be- 
: fore they, are tolerably rooted, particularly when not lad 
till this ſeaſon. | 
' Bur the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard-wood- 
N ed evergreen plants, is June or July; and the young ſhoots 
4 of the ſame ſummer's growth are then to be choſen ; for 
many of theſe will often take root the firſt ſeaſon, ſo as to 
be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas.. . 
However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
layers of all ſuch evergreen ſhrubs as you defire to propa» 
gate; it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial; there are 
ay ſorts that will ſucceed. 

Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the moſt 
proper parts to lay; and ſo accordiogly let ſuch branches 
u are beſt furniſhed with young ſhoots to be brought down 
and the ſhoots layed down 1 in the carth, as in page Dk 


7 3 8 5 | 
Now is the time to take off and tranſplant the 0 of 
all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt year; let their 


EE weve inches 


Propagating Roſes and other Shrubs by Suckers. + 
Tranſplant ſuckers of roſes ; it is by ſuckers from the 
r00t that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are increaſed ; theſe 
deing digged up carefully with roots,- will make good | 

Plants i in one or two years time. 
lacs are alſo generally encreaſed by ſuckers, which 
ſirub ſeldom fails to 1 72 every year plenty; and theſe 
by IT or any time in winter, when the weather is 
Ry aa ger: | 


M * 
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Many other ſhrubs are alſo vaiſed by ſuckers from the 
roots, and this is now a proper time to trapſplant the 
ſuckers of all ſuch ſorts. | | OY TITANS. 
2 Propugating Flowering Shrubs by Cuff g. 
Plant e ſui Kles : 10 5 305 of theſe 
fhrubs way be propagated by that method, for the cuttin 
of the young ſhoots will put out roots very fretly, and 
make pretty plants in one year. | e ay 
Many other forts of hardy ſhrubs and trees are to be 
| oſs from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 
Odbſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are to be uſed 
for cuttings; let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and ſhorten them 
to about nine, ten or twelve inches in length, then plant 
them in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the cuttings about 
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eight inches diſtant in the row. 


Leet every cutting be put half way into the ground, 
Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated princi- 
_ pally by (cuttings, and this is a very ſucceſsful time to 
ant them; theſe, cuttings muſt alſo be principally. the 
fa ſummer's ſhoots; do not take the long rambli 
ſi oots, chooſe ſuch as are about nine or ten, to twelve or 
fifteen inches in length; and, if in cutting them off, you 
take about two inches of the former year's wood to the 
bottom of each, it will prove ſome advantage to their root- 
ing : though they alſo ſucceed free enough without any 
part vf the old Wood. Ra 68 

Trim off the lower leares, and plant them in a ſhady 
border, in rows, ten or twelve inches aſunder, and ſet 
the cuttings ſix or eight inches diſtance from one another 
in the row. | LT” 7 

Theſe cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 
October. | | ; 1838 


, Seedling Floxvers. | 
Remove now all the boxes or pots. of ſeedling flowers 
to a warm ſituation. ROB LEI WY LOT 
Let theſe be placed where they can have the full ſun all 
winter, and where cold and cutting winds cannot come. 
'Theſe/pors, boxes, or tubs, ſhould alſo be now cleared 
with great care from weeds. *' | . 
The beds of ſeedling blulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, 
bave gogd attention; let all the weeds be taken out with 


particular caie, then get ſome rich light earth, and fit 


iome of this all over theTurface of the bed to the thickneis 
of an inch or thereabouts, | * 
: $ 


— 


od.] Frowzx GannDzan als 
; This will be of very great ſervice to theſe young roots, | 
but in particular to thoſe which were not removed in ſum - 


"Trimming Evergreens, {AH} 
Go round the plantations of evergreens, and with a ſharp 
knife reduce ſuch to order as are of a rude growth, 
Though the taſte which prevailed ſo much formerly in 
cutting or training many ſorts of evergreens into different 
figures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt part laid 
altde, yet there are many ſorts of evergreens that require 
ſome training with the knife. F 
Sometimes branches or ſhoots of a rude growth will ſhoot 
out on one fide of the tree, or ſhrub, and advance in an 
irregular manner a good diſtance from the principal branches 
which form the head; theſe ſhould be cut away or ſhort» © 
enced, as you fee it moſt convenient to make the head 
ſomewhat regular. „„ 
Let all long ſtragglers be ſhortened; and, where the 
uees or ſl ubs interfere with each other, let the branches 
be ſhortened fo that the different plants may ſtand fair and 
| clear of ane another. | p 2 | 


Clipping Hedges and Edgings. 19h. 


If any hedges, or box edgings want trimming, let them 
be completed early in this month; obſerving as in the two 


former, 
| | Plan Box Ed ging., n 
Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or bedes 
r this being a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon to do that work, for the | 
box will now very ſoon root. TR ee 1 
To make neat edgings you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy 
" box, and this ſhould be flipped or parted, and the long 
icky roots cut off, and the tops trimmed even. 5 


ll The method of planting it is this : ſtretch your line | 
the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be trod? 
d den evenly along to ſettle it moderately firm, and then 


with the ſpade make it up full and even, accordin 
e, to the line ; then with your ſpade, on the fide of the line 
th next the walk, let a neat tiench be cut out about fix 
b or eight inches deep, making the ſide next the line per- 


y upright, turning the earth out to the oppoſite ſides 


. 


* 


* 
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- The bor ĩs to be planted in \ this trench cloſe wk the 
. ſide next the line, placing the plants ſo near toge- 
ther as to form immediately a cloſe compact edying with. 
out being too thick and clumſy, and with the top of the 
plants as even as poſſible, all an equal height not more 
than an inch above the ſurface of the line : and as you pro- 
ceed in planting draw the earth up to the outſide of the 


plants, which fixes them in their due poſition ; and when 


you have planted the row out, then with your ſpade trim 
the earth up almoſt to the top of the plants, and tread it 
neatly and evenly to them; and when the edging is planted, 
let any unequalities of the 0 be cut as even and neat a3 


poſhble with a pair of ſhears. 5 
Plant Thrift for Edgings. + N 


Thrift makes alſo a very good edging, and this 1s a rey 


per time to plant it. 
prop make à feat edging, the plants ſhould be ſet ſo cloſe 


as juſt to touch one another, either by planting it like the 
dog, as above, or by dibble; but if plants are ſcarce, 


they may be plan ted IgE or four 8 diſtance, they will 
meet by degrees. 2 


Mow Graſs Walks 5 Lawns: | 5y 


The graſs walks and lawns ſhould now be mown gee” 

my for the laſt time in the ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut as 

and even as poſſible, for if not well cut down at this 
time, they will appear very rough all winter. 

The graſs lawns ſhould now be very often poled to ſcat- 
ter the worm-caſts about, and it ſhould afterwards be rolled 
with a wooden or ſume other roller; the worm-caſts, by 
being broken and ſpread about, will readily ſtick all to the 
roller, by which means the ſurface of the graſs . be ren- 
dered very clean, firm, and ſmooth, 5 

Let all paris of the graſs walks and lawns, be at thi 


| 3 kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, conſtantly 


n. them clean off. 


Gravel 7 alks. 


SO as be co weeded, and occaſional 
rolled, once or twice a week. 


Planting Hedges. of 
| This js a fine ſcaſon to plant all ſorts of hedges both for 
3 ornament. 


Like 


* e r 


' 
I 


Likewiſe to plaſh or lay down any old - fence, bedges of 


thorn, elm, &c. which have run up tall and naked at bot- 


tom. See Wann and December. 
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OW begin to propagate foreſt-trees nal floweri 
ſhrubs, &c. by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſon to 

perform that work on the hardy kinds ; 112 the manner 
long it is quite eaſy. 

The ground is to be dug. round the tree or ſhrub you 
intend to propagate z and in doin og this, the ſhoots or 
branches are to be brought down and layed into the earth, 
and faſtened there with gb 8y or hooked ſticks; and the 
body of the ſhoots are to be covered about three or four 
inches deep, leaving the top three or four inches out of 
the ground. 

Elms will ſucceed recaarkabt5 well by layers, and {; 
ill limes, and many other hardy foreſt trees, ornamen 
trees, flowering ſhrubs and evergreens. 


But where it is intended to raiſe the tree and tall ru) 
kinds by layers, the tree or ſhrub from which the layers. 
ue to be made mùſt be prepared for that purpoſe, a year 


before, by cutting dawn the ſtems thereof near the ground, 
whea only two or three inches thick, in order that they 
may produce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a convenient 
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Projagating by Layers 1 ; 


height as they can be readily laid down, but moſt of the 5 


lower kinds of ſhrubs branching out near the grou 


naturally afford layers enough properly ſituated for lay... 
ng, without * above 3 of previouſly * 


down, 


2 E ks 


Tike off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 


Tere laid a twelvemonth ago, or laſt ſummer. _ 
Let theſe be planted 1 in rows in an open compartment: 


the larger plants, ſec in rows two feet and a half aſunder, _ 


and the ſmall kinds fifteen or eighteen, n. and planted 
elre inches diſtant in the row. 


Y 2 5 5 .* Fe N 


| Propag ate Trees and Shrubs by @uttings. . 
This is a proper time to plant curtings of all ſuch hardy 
trees and ſlirubs, as wiil grow by that methed, and which 
1s not a few, both of the ceciduous and evergreen tr be, 
One in particular among the reft, is that well-known 
| Qirub the honeyſuckle, all the forts of which will groy 
freely by cuttings, and this is ſtill a good time to plant them 
The gooſeberry and currant - trees are alſo raiſed by cut. 
eings, and this is a3 good a time as any can be to plant them. 
Cuttings of all forts planted a year ago, being rooted, 
and have ſhot at top, may 1.ow be trauſplanted in wide 
| — rows, Where required for training for the purpoſes 


; | Sow Hew and Holly-berries, we. w 7 
. This js the time to ſow haws, holly, hips, and yep. 


es. | 
Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three feet and: 
Half or four feet wide; the berries are to be ſown ſeps 
rately, and covered an inch or two deep with earth, 
But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly- ber. 
ries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they 
ſow them, becavſe they ſeldom come up till the feeond 
ſpring after ſowing: it therefore is cuſtumary to bury 
them in the ground for one year and then ſow them. The 
method is this: ES SIO 5 | 
In a part of the garden where the ground is firm and 
. dry, mark out a trench one or two fert wide, the length 
bn pr ion to the quantity of teriies intended to be 
buried, and dig it full twelve irches deep; but in peifed: 
Iy dry ground <ighteen irches will de more eligidle 
making the bottom level ; then lay the berries of an equal s 
thickneſs, and cover them with the earth ar leaſt fix inche 10 
deep below the ſurface, and raifing it above the ſurface it | 
xn ridge like a grave, making the ridge rather wider that 
the trench, in order to throw off the wet more effectually; 
or they may be depofited in large pots plunged the abort 


4 los. 


1 


depth in the ground. 
Here let them lie till that time twelvementh, when tht 
are to be taken vp and ſown in beds, as aboye-mentione 
and the plants will come up in the ſpring following. 
123 A 7 . Stabo Acorns. | 7 
So acorns, this being the moſt time to 
hem into the ground: and they ould all be fon q 


— 


45 
the latter end of this or ſome time next month, for if kept 
much longer out of the ground, they will ſoon begin to 


Od.) Tur Nussxax. 


ut. | 
12 theſe be n in beds, ind cove them equally with ; 
earch about an inch and a half, or wo inches depp. 


m. "DFI e " Stocks to bud and graf} upone.. | Ns. 
d, "Now plant out all kinds of ſeedling ſocks. to bud ind 
raft the differents fruits upon. 

Let theſe be placed in rows two feet and a half aſonder, 
and fer the plants twelve or fifteen inches diſtant from one 
another in the row. 

We Likewiſe, for the pur ofc of ſtocks, tranſplant 1100 

WH fuckers from the roots of different kinds of fruit -trees, 
da but particularly thoſe from the plum, cherry, codlin tree, | 
p+ WW pear, and quinces, &c. 

You ſhould now tranſplant, where neceffary, uch cav- 
en. dogs or layers of fruit - trees as were planted or layed a 
hey BY | year ago to raiſe ſtocks ; but particularly the cuttings or 
ol Wi layers of quinces, to bud or graft pears upon, to form 
v hl dwarf trees for walls and eſpaliers, Ke. * thera 1 in : 
Tre wide nurſery rows, as above. | | 


and Planting hardy Trees or Shrub. | 


in Nom you may alſo tranſplant all ſorts of hardy tres and 
fhrobe, and it may be done any time in this month, 

cl Thoſe trees and ſhrubs which are planted out, or tranſ- 

lanted at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by the 

be of next fummer, which.will be a great advan. 

cM tage, for they will require but very little trouble” in water- 

| ing. SAD OTE EBERT 9 A TI ny 5 4 $5.59 


ally © Pruning, 
bore This 3 is a praper ſeaſon to prune all kinds of young 
fruit-trees in er required, clearing their ſtems from 
_ and the head from irregular and 3 
ots, &c, 


Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may alſo be pruned any time 
in 0 month, to clear the eme om ſtrong. fide-- 


Likewiſe floweridg ſhrubs, &c, may now be generally 
* where they want it, to retrench wy menen 
the head, &c, ot low. RroggVog wood. 

ES. Sow 
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8375 3 Plum and Cherry Stones. 


| Now it will be proper to put into the ground ſome pl ru 
and 


and cherry-ſtones, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to by 
graſt upon. 

Let beds be dug for theſe about four feet broad ; let 
the ſtones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too 
thick: cover them full an inch and half thick with earth. 
|; Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome dry ſhort 

wolchy liter on the ſurface, 

It will likewiſe now be neceſſary to prepare to preſerve 
ſome pluw-ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve 10 
fow in caſe theſe now ſown in the beds ſhould be deftroyed 
by vermin or ſevere frofi. 

For that purpoſe get a good cloſe ſtrong box or tub, and 
cover the bottom three inches deep with ſome dry ſ: and ; 
then ſcatter in a parcel of the ſtones, and cover them two 
inches deep with ſand ; then ſcatter more ftones, and thiow 
on another covering of ſand, and ſo n till the box or 
tub be filled, or as required, - 

Thus the ſtones will keep FRE till the middle, or 
towards the latter end of Fhrobiy when oe muſt be 
m_—_ ia beds in the purſery as above, , | 


Plant cuttings of Laurels. 


Plant coniogs of laurels, but let this be done in the be · 
| ginning of this month. _. 
Let the cuttings of theſe . be choſen, prepared, and 
ted in the manner mentioned tne laſt month. 
Portugal laurels are alſo to be. propagated by cuttings, 
and. the beginning of this month is ſtill a * good time 


to plant them. 
PET] Wy  Popagate by Suckers. 1. 
© Propagate by ſuckers from the roots, all ſorts of ys 


and ſurubs which produce them; taking them up with 
. and an them in nurſery rows. 


Tranſplant Evergreens, We. 


The beginning of this month is a proper ſeaſon to tran(- 
ant various evergreens, ſuch as laurels, Portugal laurels, 
auruſtinus, _ ſuch like Kinds: into wider rows where 
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I. ' Sow Beech Mf, Gee 


This 1 is the time to fow beech · maſt, and alſo he ouby 
r time to ſow maple-feed ; let a bed be dug for each 
of popes ſeeds, the earth well broken, and the: ſurface lard 


even. 


Then ſow the ſeeds br maſt pretty. Ss ons cover them 
near an inch thick with earth. | 
d of wariews hardy Fes; dec. 


The ſeeds, ſtones, nuts, berries, &c, of moſt other hardy 3 
trees and ſhrubs, may alſo be ſowed the end of this month, - 
See the method in February. | 


— 6 — — —_— 
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Orange Trees. 
| EM 0 VE the orange trees, and all the other . 
R green-houſe exotics into the green: houſe the beg 
ning of this month, provided it was not done at the end of 
September. | 
Before they are carried in, let the heads be well cleaved, 
the decayed leaves picked _ and the monk flirred a ite. 


in the top of the tubs or 
8 the middle o 5 month it will be 1 to 


take 1 _ the mY geraniums, and all ocher [mrs 


2 


Obſerve, as ſaid of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves, ſtir the earth oa the ſurface of the 
pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way fickly, leg 
ſome of the old earth be taken out of the pot or tub, * 
fill it up with freſh compolt.. > 

In placing the plants in the e cava great care 
to arrange them in regular order, the taller plants bebind, 
and the others according to their height, in regular gra- 
dation down to the loweſt in front ; being alſo. careful to 
diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch order, as the foliage may 
effect a ſtriking contraſt. and variety, by intermixing the 
broad and narrow leaved, the fimple and compound 
_ and the light green, dark green, and the other 
Cfferent ſhades tints of 93 and variations of the 

1 4 foliage 


3 
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foliage of the various kinds, in which they will exhibit a 
. conſpicuous and 3 5 3 

When they are all thus regularly arranged in their places, 
give their heads a refreſhment of water; then let the floor 
and all parts of the green - houſe be neatly cleaned from wet 
and all manner of litter. „ 
When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them 

with water; but let this be always done with moderation. 

Likewiſe give them plenty of air every mild day, by open. 
ing all the windows ; never keep them cloſe in mid opn 
weather in the day-time ; but ſhut cloſs of nights in cold 
and bad weather. | OED \ 

Any myrtles, &. deſigned to be wintered in garden 
frames, &c. ſhould now be placed therein, and managed 
as above. | | s 


_—_— ** — 8 8 ew * 


— 


Tux HoT-Hovuss. 
HE beginning of this month. you muſt begin to re- 
move into the fruiting ſtove or hot-houſe the fucceſſiqh 
_ pines ; that is, ſuch as are to produce the fruit for the 
ſupply of the enſuing ſummer ; but previous to this, pre - 
arattons muſt be made for adding ſome freſli tan to the 
bark-bed in the hot-houſe. OE WR 
- Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let ſome 
good new tan be now procured from the tan-yards, in 
_— as adviſed laſt month, ' ſufficient to fupply the 
place of the waſte bark, which will now be confiderable, 
and muſt all be removed by fcreening it as below; fo 
that about one half or tw thirds, or more, in proportion 
to what the bark-pit will contain, will now be neceſſary; 


let it, when brought from the tan-yards, be caſt up ins 


keap for ten or twelve days to drain; but if the tan be 
very wet, it ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome dry airy place, 
In ſunny days to dry, ſo as to bring it to a middling de- 
gree of moiſineſs: . for if it is put into the hot - houſe pit 
too wet, it will be a long time before it comes to a kindly 
| heat, and ſometimes not at all, in an effeQtual manner. 

Wen the tan has laid its proper time, and is duly pre- 

2 let all the pots that are now plunged in the hot- 

be taken out. . | 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be ſiſted or 
ſereened : let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken 


entirely 


E 


* 


— 


plunge them in the bark: bed to their rims, 


2 —VS AAR oe ER... 
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entirely away, and as much new tan brought! in as will, with 


the remaining quantity of old, fill up the pit again. 
Then let the new and the remaining old tan in the pit be 


worked up and mixed properly together. 


After that is done, make the ſurface of the bed level. 

Then, when the bed begins to heat, and the area is 
riſen near the ſurface, briug in your 8 plants, and 

ut you muſt 

obſerve to examine the bed often; and, if you find the 
heat at any time violent, then let the pots be drawn up 
half way, or quite out of the tan as you ſee convenient, to 
prevent its burning the roots of the plants. 

But when the heat is . let the uy be lp 
plunged to their rims. 2 

Beginning to make Fires. 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of . 


. month, it will be time to begin to make the fires every 


evening; and when there happens to be very damp ar 
cold weather, it will alſo be proper to make moderate fires. 


in the morning... 


The plants will require to be moderately watered abbud 
once in fix or ſeven days, and the air muſt be admitted-ro- 


them 2. day when the ſun is warm and the e 7 


Sucagſion Plants. , 
The bark - bed of the ſucceſſion houſe or pit, ce PR | 
young ſucceſſion pine plants are plunged: will alſo now 
2 to be renewed with a proper quantity of new tan 
oblerving as adviſed above in the fruiting hot-houſe,. to jet | 
the-old tan in the bed be ſcreened. ws "aac you' add the 


w_ (Opn en it nne G | 
eart 15 1 


Give alſo r ancndivye'to vg ants in a-general in 
the ire op oper U the pines and all "ve other crotics; let 
wem have the neceſfary culture. 

Let oecaſional waterings be given once wks or 4 
you ſhall ſee oocaſion: being careful: not to give too much ' 
at this time. 

Likewiſe admit fell n ms! houſe ev e 
day, when a warm ſan, by fliding open ſome of the glaſſes, 
Tom nine or ten till two, three, or four o'clock.. - | 
any plants want ſltifting into larger pots,. let it be 


Fac and: plunge the * in the dark-bed. N 
V 5 - NOV EM- 
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Work to be done 11 the KiTcCHeN GARDEN. 


Beans. 


N the th or 880 05 che latter and of this month, 
you ſhould plant ſome beans, to ſucceed thoſe which 
were planted in October; where no plantation was made 
thereof in that month, it muſt carefully be attended to in 
-the beginning or middle of this. 

- The beans which are planted now, will come in at an 
early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than ee were 
Planted three weeks or a month ſooner. x | 

The mazagan bean comes in the earlieſt, is a great 
| bearer, a good bean for the table while young, and moſt 
> JO to be planted at this ſeaſon, for the earlieſt crop; 

t may alſo plant either ſome ſmall Spaniſh, broad Spa- 
niſh, 2 long- podded beans, or a wy) of each for a fueel 
fional early ſupply. 

Let theſe ed be planted in a warm border, ads 
a ſouth wall or other fence; and obſerve the ſame method 

| jo planting them as mentioned in October, in the article of 
| . | | . \ 


* 


NN St- 
Peas. 


» 


So alſo IRC 1 lee the middle of this month; to 
ſucceed. thoſe planted iv October, that there may be a re- 
= gular ſupply of them for the table i in their due ſeaſon. 
1 But if none were ſown in Oftober, it will be * 
ſow ſome in the begining of this mont. 
= _- The peas which are ſowed the firſt or ſecond week i in this 
4 month, will have a greater chanceof ſurviving the froſt than 
F thoſe. which were ſowo the beginning or middle of Oc- 
1 tober, and they will come in almoſt as earty. 
Bot it is the moſt certain method to fow a few at both 
ume: then, if one ſhould fail, the: other. may ſucceed ; 
a if beth ſucceed, then one . 1 the * ip 
ing. 


13 


* 
— . i 
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The beſt peas for ſowing at this ſraſon are the eat hot 
ſpur; there are ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let the 
earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds- men or nurlery- 
men, the ſame ſorts as advifed in October, and ſee that the 
ſeed is new and good. W 

A warm border, under a wall, is the proper ſituation to- 
ſow theſe peas in now, and ſow them in the manner directed 
in the laſt month. . „ 


About the beginning, or towards the "middle of this 


| month, you may ſow ſome ſho»t+top radiſh ; ſeed' and, if 


they. ſurvive. the froſt, they will come in early in the 
A | VV 


There are, however, but little hopes of this crop's ſue- 


oceding ; but ſtill where theſe things are deſired early, it 
will be proper to ſow 4 few, and let them take their chance; 


it the winter ſhould be favourable, you will have radiſhes- 
at a very early tim. | 8 ; 
Let the ſeed be ſowed on a- warm border near a wall or 


other fence, obſerving to ſo it pretty thick; let this be: 
done in a:dry. day. N e 
8 _ Small Sallad Herbie 1 hl 

So the different ſorts of ſtall ſallading every teu or- 


twelve days, that the table may be duly ſupphed with them- 


The ſoits are creſſes, muſtard, radiſh; rape, and lets. 
luer PE | 
Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 


% 


more - certainty of 1 theſe herbs, be proper to pre- 


pare for the ſeeds a. bed of rich light earth, in a warm. 
uation, . 8 NO 
Let the beds be the length and width of one or more 
three · light frames; break the earth well, and lay the bed 
ping to the ſun; rake the ſurface ſine, then put on the 
frame, and ſowi the ſeed. | 
The ſeed may either be ſown in drills, or all over the 
ſurface as-obſerved: laſt: month, and covered not more than 
a quarter of an inch deep with earth; or theſe ſeeds, at this 
ſeaſon, ſhould be but juſt covered. See October. 
When the feed ũs ſown, immediately put on the glaſſes: 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raiſin 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, as you ſee t nece 
ſuy ; always keep them cloſe every night. 
be, 2 5 THC. V. 6. 5 * Or. 


- 


— 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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Or for theſe ſeeds at this ſeaſon, may practice as hinted in 
September, &c. that is, form a ſloping bed to the ſun, half 
a foot or more 4 * in the back than in the front ; ſet on 
the frame, fink the back part in the ground, that the ſur- 
face of the bed may beequally within fix or eight inches of 
the glaſſes; and ſow the ſeed as above. | 

It you practiſe the above method, there will not be oc- 
cahon to uſe artificial heat to raiſe theſe herbs, except in 
ſevere froſty weather, _ OE] 

However, where a ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are re- 
quired to be forwarded as ſoon as poſſible, it is eligible to 
make a flender hot-bed at this ſeaſon for raifing them, ob. 


ſerving the method directed in January and F ebruary. 


a Lettuce. : | — 
Let the letiuce plants which were planted in frames laſt 
month to ſtand the winter, enjoy the air freely every day, 


when the weather is mild and dry, by taking the glaſſcs 


entirely off in the morning ; but if the weather is like to 
be wet, or is very cold, let them be put on again in the 
evening, but in very mild weather let them alſo remain 
open at night; for when theſe plants are kept cloſe, they 
drawn up weak. „ 1 | 
When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be kept on, 
but let them be raifed a conſiderable height at the back of 


the frame to admit air to the plants. 


In froſty weather keep the glaſſes cloſe, and uſe other 


covering if you ſee it neceſſary.” 


if you have any of the ſame plants under bell or h 


glaſſes, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. 5 


Such lettuces as were not planted laſt month into the 
winter beds where intended, ſhuuld now be planted thereon 
in the beginning of this month, either in frames or warm 
borders, or under -hand-glafſes, &c. | = 


All the advanced crops: of celery ſhould now be fully 
earthed up a conſiderable height for blanching, and to pre- 


G *; 
\ 
, 


_ +. ſerve the plants ſrom froſt. 
This work ſhould now be well attended to when dry 


open weather; break the earth well, and lay it up to the 
plants within ſix inches of the top of their leaves 

In performing this work, let care be taken not to lay 
che earth up to the plants too haſtily, becauſe that would 


force 


leaxes of every plant up cloſe and regular, and inſert them 
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force the earth into their hearts and bury them, and would 
occaliup them to 1]. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up fome endive, 
to whiten them. „ 


Chooſe for this pu 
plants; and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them be 


gathered up regularly in your hand, and ned together with 
2 ſtring of baſs, or ſmall alter twig. ee Th 


rpoſe fome of the beſt full-grown' 


—— 


But if the weather is inelinable to be froſty or very wet, 


let the following method be practiſed to whiten ſome en» 
dive ; which, for the ſervice of a family, may be ſucceſs» 
fully practiſed, _, 8 5 5 

Draw up ſome of the beſt and largeſt plants in a dry, 


mild day, and lay them in a dry airy place for a day or two, 


to drain off the wet from between their leaves. 

Then let ſome wheel-barrows full of very dry and light 
earth be laid into a ry garden-frame, in a ridge to the 
top of the back part, and Which ſhould face the ſun ; then 
having the endire, gather the leaves up evenly in your 
band, and let the plants be buried in the above earth al- 


| moſt to the top of their leaves; and when the weather is 


very wet and froſty, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them, 


= 


and uſe other covering occaſionally. Or, ſor want 
frames you may lay ſome earth in any dry open ſhed 7 raiſ- 


ing the earth in a high ridge, and ſo lay the-endive-therein . 


as above directed; obſcrving in time of hard froſt to cover 
it with long litter. | PP + "Ca 


| Ry the above method, you may whiten endire in any of 


the winter months, provided you take care to lay in a ſuf - 
ficient quantity at the approach of ſevere weather. 


But where there is not the conveniency of frames, .&c, 


practiſe the following method: | 

In a ſouth border, or other warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſun, dig ſome of the ground in broad high ridges, as 
adviſed in January, making the fides ſteep for the wer to 
run off; and into the ſides of this may depoſit the endave. 
For this purpoſe, let ſome endive plants be prepared as 
above directed {REO frames, 1 3 hs 

When this is done, the plants are then to be laid into 
the ſouth fide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather the 


* 
ly 
| 
o 
* 
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into the fide of the ridge of earth horizontally, almoſt to 
the top of their leaves. 
Thus the endive in this ridge of earth will blanch toler. 
1 well, without much hazard of its rœting by rain, ag 
e ridge is made high and ſteep, wet cannot lodge. 
But theſe plants, in ſuch ridges, ſhould be ſheltered. i in 
ſevere froſts dy a covering of ſome dry long litter. 


* 3 


5 Finiſh * or earthing up cardoons as 5 they 8 
in height. Firlt gather their leaves up even and cloſe, 
and tie them together with a hay-band ; then let the earth 
- well broken, and laid up round each plant to a gol 
eight. | 
Let this work be performed in a dry mild day, and when 
the leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwiſe they. | 
will rot in the heart. 2 


Aſparagrs.. 

Where the afparagus beds. were not cleaned and eartlied 
up laſt month,, it muſt now be done. 

This ſhould be done the beginning of the month, and 
obſerve the following method :; cut down the ſtems. or: 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, and 
let this be directly carried away. 

Then, with, a ſharp hoe, let every weed on. the. beds be 
a up, and at the ſame time — them all off into the 
_ alleys. 

Then ſet the line, and with a ſpade, maxk out the al- 
leys about eighteen inches or. two feet wide; this done, 
let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and lay. 
a good portion of the earth neatly over the beds; and as 
pou. go on, let the weeds. which were drawn; off the beds- 

digged into the bottom of the alleys a proper depth, 
and let the edge oberery bed be made full and ftrait.. Sce. 
October. of 


1 


About hs middle or towards the latter kg of this 
month, it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- 
ur org earth up the plants to protect chem from ſe- 
vere troits. . 
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The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground, re · 
ſerving only the ſmall central leaves and young ſhoots 
which ariſe immediately from the heart of the plant. 

Then you may practiſe either of the following methods 
in landing up the plants, | 8 

The firſt is this: that, if in a cloſe plantation, let trenches, 
about twenty inches wide; be marked out between all the 
rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug out a good ſpade 
deep, and lay the earth as you dig it out ridge-ways, in a 
gradual rounding manner, over the rows of plants, obſerving 
to cover the crowns of them at leaſt fix inches thick, leav- 
ing only the central leaves or heart of the plants uncovered, 
and drawing the earth cloſe about them ; but at the ap- 
proach of hard froſts let them be alſo covered with long lit- 
ter; likewiſe in ſevere weather, fill the trenches with very 
dry long litter, to prevent the froſt entering that way to the 
roots, &c. ö "3 ' 1 : 

But in landing up theſe plants, inſtead of dipging out 
trenches as above, practiſe the following method; which 
is rather to be preferred as the moſt eſſectul. 

The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of 
the ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your ſpade 
cut a mark according to the line ; by this you form as it 
| were beds, four feet and a half or five feet broad, with 
b one row of plants ſtanding along the middle of every ſuch 

bed: then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be done 
F regularly bed by bed lengthway of each, digging cloſe 
N about and between all the plants; at the fame time work - 
ing or rearing the earth gradually from the above lines or 
| marks, on each fide the row of plants, inte a ridge towards 
the middle, and cloſe about the row of plants as above; 
| the row made to range exactly in the middle of the faid 
| ndge; the ridge to be made floping on each fide. - | 
I Theſe are the beſt methods to be taken to protect arti- 
| chokes from froſt ; fome indeed never land them up, but 
* inſtead of that, lay ſome dung over the plants in froſty 
weather; but this is not fo effeCtual, for it will not keep out 
the froſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth.” + + | 
But notwithſtanding, if the winter ſhould prove uncom.. 


monly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every ri 
a covering of ſtraw or other dry long three, as ade hs 
; trenches : and this, together with the ridge of earth, will 


elſectually ſecure the artichokes. 3 
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In the above landing up the artichokes there is one thing 
proper to obſerve ; that is, if any of the ſtrong plants 
now ſhew fruit of advanced growth, and you-defire to ſave 


thoſe fruit, they ſhould not now be cut down; but let the 


leaves be tied 5 cloſe with a hay - band, and then lay the 
earth over the roots as above, n. up cloſe about the lower 
part of the leaves: which will preſerve the fruit i ina _ 


OS. and will bring it to-perfeCtion, 
| Cauliflower Plants. 
Let the cauliſſower plants which are in frames to ſtand the 


winter, have the free air every day, when the weather is 
mild and dry, by taking the glaſſes quite off in the morn. 
ing; but let the plants be covered with them every night, 


FO the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper to 
the glaſſes over them; but at the ſame time let the 
es be raiſed to a good height, to admit a large: ſhare of 
132 air to the plants. 
When dead leaves at any time. appear upon the plants, 
_ on be taken off, n clear from 
The cauliflowers which are ane under hand or bell 


glaſſes, muſt be treated as above; and if they run long - 


ſhanked, lay in ſome dry earth round about their ems. 
Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c. nor 
ted out, under hand-glaſſes laſt month, as there directed, 
un flill be done the beginning of this, See O. 1 


Spinach. 
The winter ſpinach ſhould now be kept perfectly clean 


from weeds :- and, where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let ſome 


of the ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may 
ſtand ſingly ; then the ſun and air can come at the ſurface 
of the ground to dry it, which will be N d to the 


plants, and they will thrive the better. 


When you gather ſpinach of the ſtanding: Ale let care 
be taken to cut only the large outſide leaves, leaving the 


inner ones to grow larger, and — * will be fir-to 128 1 
their turn. 


Carrots ES Parſneds, Bert, Ce. 


The beginning of this month you ſhould take ap carrot 
and parſneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay them 
in cad to preſerve them for winter uſe, 


It 
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If thoſe roots were to be permitted to remaĩa in the ground; 
they would canker and rot, particularly the carrots x beſides, 
if ſevere froſt ſhould ſet in, the ground will be frozen ſo hard 
that it would be difficult to take the roots up at the time 
they are wanted, It is therefore proper to take up all the main 
crops of carrots, and a portion of the parfneps; the reſt may 
remain in the ground, as theſe are not fo li.ble to ſpoil as 
the carrots, | 1 - * 2 

Take the phate > + therefore of a dry mild day, and 
take the roots out of the ground; cut the tops off cloſe, 
clean them from earth, and carry them into fome conve- _ 
a Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or 
three inches thick; place the roots upon the fand cloſe - 
together, with the crowns outwards. © Cover the roots 
2 with ſand two inches thick, then lay fome more roots ow 
] that, and then more ſand, and fo proceed with a layer of 
ſand and another of roots, till you have laid them all, and 


v <a AS  £t.o- >. + Sit alto... 
* 


, lay ſome dry ſtraw over the whole. © © ; 
p Likewiſe dig up ſome red beer roots, to preferve in the 

fame manner; alſo ſalſafy, ſeorzonera, hork -raddifh tur · 
5 neps, black turnep radiſh, &c. laying them in ſand as the 
k carrots and parſneps. Sons bias 


+a . | a 4 2 © KT 907 | 47 

Where potatoes ſtill remain in the ground, let them now 
be taken up as foon as poſſible, before ſevere froſt begins 
theſe roots eannot bear much froft, for ſuch as are affected 
by it, immediately turn very watery, and then are not fit to 
eat. . Parts ; ; 5 


They ſhould be digged up with a flat three - ty ned fork, 
there being proper potatoe · forks for the purpoſe, made with 
flat tynes, blunted, roundiſh at the ends; in e to 
dig up the potatoes, previouſly cut down the haulm of ſtalks 
of the plants near the ground, the remaining part of the - 
- will ſerve as a direction pitching the fork ; then in 
igging up the potatoes, turn them clean up to the top, and 
calle in ns beter &c. 4 * " 1 
Let theſe roots, when taken up, be well cleaned, and ; 
laid up in a dry apartment ; and when the weather is ſerere, | 
let them be covered with ſome dry ftraw, and let this be 
laid almoſt a foot thick over them. „ 

Theſe roots aſter being houſed, ſhould be from time to 


time looked over, and all ſuch as have any tendency to rot- 
li | teneſs 
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teneſs ſhould be taken out, for ſuch would inſect thoſe that 
are ſound, and the infection would ſoon ſpread. 


Manure and trench Lieben grund. 


Noa take advantage of dry days and frofty weather, 

and bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from dung- 

Bills, and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen ground 

- as want mauure. "Ie | | TD | 
- Likewiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of ground 

as are vacant ; and, in order that the ground may re- 
ceive the true advantage of fallow, let every piece, as you 

dig or trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges. _ _ 

The method of ridging up the ground in winter ſhould 

be practiſed in every. ſoil and ſituation, it being of great 

- advantage : this will improve the ground more than many 
could imagine; for by its being laid up in pough ridgee, 
_- the froſt, ſun, and air, can then have more free acceſs ; 
all of which contribute greatly to the enriching and mel- 
lowing the ground; and the ſooner this is done the better. 
Therefore, according as the crops are cleared off the 

ground, let it be immediately dug or trenched up in 


11 a | "my "I Le” a 
| Fer the ridges be digged generally two full ſpades broad, 
and one or two deep, and lay them up rough, and as high 
and ſharp as they will ſtand. See O#ober. 7 
By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 
ſeaſon, it is not only an advantage to the ſoil, but it alſo 
looks neat, and will greatly. forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 
The ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
wn in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception of 


| ſeeds or plants. | 
| Sowwing Carrot Seeds. 


Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, and ſow in it ſome carrot-ſeed ; to have a chance of 
obtaining a few early young carrots ſoon in the ſpring. 
But ſow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 
much dependance in baving great ſucceſs ; but till it is 
proper to make trial of a little ſeed; and, if the winter 
8 : proves 


* 
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proves any thin ag mild, there will be a chance of having 
ſome early ſucce in ſpring. 


. G | 
Take care now ed the young winter onions ; where weeds . 


appear, let them be picked out with care. 


Let this be done in due time before the weeds ſpread, as 
they would now ſoon greatly prejudice theſe ſmall young 
plants, eſpecially chickweed, and other creeping+ weeds, 
which often prevail at this ſeaſon, and ſoon ſpread over the 


: ſurface. 


Dried old onions houſed for. winter ſhould be cocalienell 
turned over, and pick out all that diſcover any decayed ſtate. 


| Hot-beds to raiſe Aſparagus. 
Now is a proper time to begin to make hot · beds to forte 


aſparagus, if not done laſt month: the method of making 


and managing theſe beds, may be ſeen in the work of the 


Kitchen Garden in February and December. 


Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to 


make aſparagus hot - beds about the middle or latter end of 


September, or early in October, in order to have aſpatagus 
fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, which always happens 
the ſecond week in November. 

But if a hot-bed of aſparagus was begun at the above 
fime, or laſt month, another ſhould be 1 the middle of 
this month to furniſh a ſueceſſional ſupply. 1 
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Proxing and nailing r 


Ve either againſt walls or in the vineyard. would 


now be pruned and nailed; and 1 may be done any 


time in this month. 


In pruning vines, you muſt abferve to leave in every part 
a proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots to beat fruit the 


vert year; and let all the irregular and ſuperabundant ſhoots, 


that are not wanted, be cut out cloſe: together with part 

of the former year's bearers, and old uſeleſs wood, which 

muſt now be cut out to make room for the bearing ſhoots 

er branches. ; 

For the laſt ſummer! s ſhoots which are now left, vin, 

in the ſpring, produce from every eye or bud, a produce 
and on theſe young ſhoots _ grapes are prod 


— 
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the ſame ſummer; for vines ſeldom produce bearing ſhoots 


from any but one year old wood. 
Therefore the main article to be obſerved now is to leave 
a ſufficient ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots in every pact 
regularly from bottom to top. IT pr 
Cheoſe the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated ſhoots, with the 
ſhorteſt joints, cutting out the ſuperabundancy, with part 
of the old wood, as above ſaid ; and let each remaining 
ſhoot be ſhortened according to its ſtrength. : 
The general rule is to ſhorten the ſhoots to three, four, 
five or fix eyes or joints in length; which rule ſhovld be 
always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 
ſhoots: and never leave the ſirongeſt ſhoots more than 
five or fix eyes, or joints; for when the ſhoots are 
left longer, they only fill the vines in the enſuing ſum- 
mer with more ſhoots than you can find room to lay in; 
and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, would be ſmall 
and ill grown, is proportion ; therefore it is beſt to ſhorten. 
the ſhoots to the length above-mentianed ; then each ſhoot, 
ſo ſhortened, will, next ſummer, produce three, four 
or five good ſhoots, with two, three, or more bunches of 
fruit upon each, and the fruit vpon theſe ſhoots will be 
found to grow large, and will ripen well, and in due time, 
and mn large bunch of grapes is at any time worth three 
Ones. 4 | 
In ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about half an 
inch above an eye, and make the cut ſloping behind it. 
Let the branches or ſhoots in general be left ten or twelve 
inches apart, or more, but that at leaſt, ; | 
Take care to prune-in ſuch a manner as that there may 
always be a ſucceſſion of young branches towards the bot- 
tom to come in to ſupply the places of the old naked 
wood, which muſt be cut our occafionally, as'it becomes 
unſerviceable, Frey | . : 
Never ſuffer old naked branches, not furniſhed with 
bearing wood, to remain in any part of the vine, where 
there is younger fruirful branches furniſhing proper ſhoots 
Frey ſituated to come in to ſupply their place. 
hen you have finiſhed pruning, let the branches be 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in firait and re- 
gularly ten or twelve inches diſtant, | 
If you have left too many branches when you pruned, 
let that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſuper- 
abundant wood in a regular manner, 


Prout . 
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Prune Apricot and Peach-trees, &c. 


Prune apricot, peach and nectarine trees; and this may 
de done any time in the month. : 5 
In pruniog theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame me- 
thod as mentioned in the former month; the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots having been trained in «abundantly in ſummer, the 
molt irregular and overabundant of them are now to be 
pruded out, and a due ſupply of the beſt- placed, and moſt 
promifing moderate ſtrong ſhoots are to be preſerved in 
every part at proper diſtances, for theſe trees produce their 
fruit principally upon the former year's ſhoots. 2 
Tue old naked branches which have no young ſhoots on 
them, ſhould be either entirely cut out or ſhortened to 
ſome convenient branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots ; obſerving 
always to cut them off cloſe, leaying no ſtump, and make 
the cut ſmooth. _ 5 ab; 1 4c 
Let it be a rule in pruning theſe trees, to let ſome of the 
old naked wood in every part be cut away every year in the 
winter pruning, to make room for the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, 
a a due ſupply of which ſhould be left every where at mode- 
rate diſlances to bear fruit next ſummer: and all ſuch as 
ere not wanted muſt be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no 
ſpurs, except it appears neceſſary in particular parts to fur» 
niſh future woo c. "fs 
The young ſhoots which are now left muſt be at the 
ſame time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour 
of the tree and ſtrength of the different ſhoots ; which is 
done in order to promote their producing a more effectual 
ſupply of new ſhoots next year, to bear fruitthe year fol- 
oninge | . 
For the principal particulars of performing the opera- 
tion of general pruning of all theſe trees, and ſhortenio 
1 ſhoots, &c, ſee the Fruit-Garden of January — f 
Aober. 5 28 — . 
. Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as a. tree is pruned, it 
will A the beſt method to nail that before you prune 
another, fs 3 5 
Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall, and at regular diſtances; four or five 
inches or thereabouts is the diſtance that the ſhoots and 
branches in general ſhould be laid from one another in a pa- 
rallel order, | . „ 
N Plan 
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| Plant Wall Trees. . 
Nov ſtill tranſplant, for the walls, where wanted, peach, 
neCtarine, and apricot-trees ; alſo plums and cherries, &c, 
allotting the three former principally the beſt ſouth walls; 
and let tome of the two latter have alſo a ſouth aſpect; and 
may — plant ſome of all the forts in weſt and eaſt 
expoſures. | 


t the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 


prepared in a proper manner. 

© an Kot 4g new plantation is to be made, let the 
borders be trenched all the way about two ſpades deep; 
and where an addition of freſh earth is wanted, ler ſome be 
added at the ſame time ; loam is beſt, if it can be had, with 
a quantity of very rotten dung, re 

- But where only a few are wanted in different places, 
in ſuch caſe, that part of the border where the trees are 


to ſtand, need only to be trenched, adding rottea dung and 


a Wheel-barrow full or two of good loam, or other freſh 
earth. * e | 


The trees ſhould be planted at the diſtance of at leaſt | 


fifteen or eighteen feet trom one another, with the ſtem of 
each tree about three or four inches from the wall and incli- 
ning there to with the head. | 

In planting againſt high walls may plant half or full 
ſtandard wall-trees, between the common dwarf trees, that 


while the latter advance below, the former occupy the 


upper part of the wall. 
Prune Apple, Plum, and Pear- trees. 

_ Prune plum, apple, and pears, both againſt walls and in 
eſpaliers ; this operation may be performed on theſe trees 
any time this month, | 


n pruning the plum, apple and pear-trees againſl walls 


or eſpaliers obſerve that as the ſame bearers remain many 
years of a fruitful Rate, let only any caſual worn out wood 
thereof, or any very irregular or crowding branches and 
decayed parts be cut out, together with all the ſuperfluous 
and ill-placed young ſhoots of laſt ſummer. | 


But it muſt be. obſerved, where a ſupply of young bear- 
ing wood is wanting in any part of theſe trees, that ſome. 


the beſt fituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
muſt now be left in every ſuch place; and generally 4 
leading one to each main branch, where room to train them 
within the proper limits; none of which muſt be ſhortened 
- but each laid in entire; and, according as they advance 
in length, muſt fill be trained to the wall or a" 

; | wich⸗ 
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without being reduced in their length in any future prun- 
ing, either in ſummer orwinter, where there is room to ex- 
tend them. | e 
For the ſhoots which are now laid id at full length, and 
got hereafter ſhortened, will in the ſecond or third year 
after, begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, 
about an inch in length, and ſome not ſo long; and upon 
theſe ſhoots or natural ſpurs, and on no other, the fruit of 
theſe trees are always produced. a 
But, on the contrary, where the ſhoots, which are laid 
in to bear, to be ſhortened or topped, as by many igno- 
rantly practiſed, they would in that caſe, uce no 
ſuch ſhoots or ſpurs as above for fruit: but inſtead of 
that, would, in the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom buds 
would otherwiſe appear, ſend out numbers of ſtrong and 
altogether uſeleſs wood ſhoots ; and the trees would be con- 
tinually crowded with ufeleſs wood, and not one branch 
would be in a condition to bear, ſo long as you keep ſhor- 
tening them, and the trees would not produce one fruit 
for ten as in the other method; therefore, ill train the 
ſhoots or branches as they advance in length to the wall or 
eſpalier, never ſhortened, except where any extend out of 
bounds, * SEE We 8 | 
This plainly determines what merhod is to be taken in 
pruning theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; 
it ſhews plainly. that neither the young nor old branches are, 
in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. 13 
But in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the branches 
in general ſhould be well examined with a curious eye; aud 
if, in the full-trained or old trees, there are any long, 
naked, or worn-out branches, not furniſhing good bearing 
ſpurs, or are decayed, or of any unfruitful ſtate, let ſuch 
be taken out to make room to train the more proper 
bearing branches, and the ſupply of young wood, in a 
regular manner, 5 K | 
hen the old uſeleſs wood is cut aut, examine all the 
remaining uſeleſs branches ; and, where theſe any where 
ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of them be taken away; obſerv- - 
ing to clear out the moſt irregular grown, and ſuch as 
2 beſt ſpared, and let no two branches grow acroſs one 
other, | 
And all the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are not wanted 
a ſupply of wood, muſt now be cut away ; let theſe be 
— off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are naturally 


uced. 


Let the branches in general be leſt at the diſtance of 
| _ fix inches from one another. See Faunary and Fe. 

op as one tree is pruned, let the branches be im. 
mediately vailed to the wall or tied to the eſpalier; let them 
be laid in horizontally, and let every one be trained ſlraight 
and cloſe, and at regular diſtances. (4. 18 


. Prune Cherry: tree. | 
_ Cherry-trees may alſo be pruned now; either dwarf 
againſt wells, or ſuch as are ſtandards. 

In pruning the wall cherries, nearly the ſame method i; 
to be practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums, &c, 
for as the ſame bearers continue fruitful many years, let ON» 
ly any caſual worn-out old branches, as ſupport bur little 
or no bearing fruit-ſpurs, be taken off, that there may be 


room. to train the full bearing branches, and the ſupply of | 
l. 


young wood in a free and regular manner to the wa 
_ Likewiſe obſerve where a ſupply of new wood is want- 
ing in any part, leave for that purpoſe, in the proper places, 
ſome of the ſirongeſt of the laſt, year's ſhoors ; and alſo 
ſuch of thefe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above pur- 
poſe muſt now be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumps, 
The ſhoots of theſe trees, and the branches in general, 
muſt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened or ropped, 
For cherry-trees alſo produce their fruit principally upon 
fhort robuſt ſpurs 3 and the branches or ſhoots will begin to 
produce ſome of them in the ſecopd year, provided they are 
ot ſhortened, REESE Php | 
The general branches and occafional ſupply of young 
wood, in wall cherries, ſhould remain five or fix inches 
But in pruning morella cherry - trees in particular, al- 
1 0 take care to leave every year a due ſupply of the laſ 
ummer's ſhoots ; and theſe ſhould be left in every part © 
the tree, at the diſtance of four, five or ſix inches ; tor this 
kind of cherry - tree, in particular, produces its fruit prin- 
cipally upon the laſt year's ſhoots. 
Lt all the ſorts of theſe trees be regularly nailed fo the 
wall, tree and tree, according as they a e pruned; train 
ing the branches ſtraight, about five or ſix inches aſunder, 


Plant Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 


Plant apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, for el. 
aliers, and walls, where they are wanting; and a 
| ma 
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may be done any time in the month, when the weather is 


3 | 1 ee 5 
g/ having theſe trees in eſpaliers, and agaĩiuſt walls, their 
. fruit is greatly improved in fize, beauty and flavour; though 
. apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but all the others 
t ate planted as wall and eſpalier-trees, 
Where the above trees are to be planted againſt walls 
or eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room ; 
for this has been often forgot 

f and we very often ſee them planted fo cloſe together, av 
would induce one to think, that the perſon who' planted 

18 them never eutertain-d a thought of their ever I 
e. any larger; for by the time the trees begin to bear tolera · 
bly, they have met, and incumbered, and ſtarved one 
mother. 1 | * I 1 11 
Therefore let this caution be obſerved ; never plantfruit- 
trees of any kind too cloſe, neither for walls, eſpaliers, nor 


ſtandards. "266-294 S 
is thus: let the 


| The proper diſtance for general planting 


th, trees which are to be planted agaiaſt wall of eſpaliers be ſet 
ll n leaſt fiſteen or eighteen feet diſtant, but twenty would not 
ir- be too much; particularly for apples and pears, which indeed 
ps. ſhould never be planted cloſer ; and for ſuch as are grafted 
al, or budded upon tree ſtocks, twenty-five feet will be an eligie 
ed, die diſtance in eſpaliers, &c. ö 1 
bon But as to plum and cherry - trees for walls and efpaliers, 
% i fifteen feet at leaſt ſhould be allowed, but eighteen or twenty 
are a more adviſeable diſtance. i 
Let the border, or at leaſt the place where each tree is to 
0g de planted, be trenched two ſpades deep, and let ſome 
hes rey rotten dung be dug in; but where the earth of the 
border is not naturally good, let ſome freſh ſurface-loam, 
alt it can be obtained, or other good earth, be brought in, 
lat nd work it well up with a little rotten dung, and part of 
-: of de earth of the border. | IT 
this 


ne only two or three wheel-barrows full added to the place 


Where each tree is to be placed; for moſt trees thrive well 
u ſuch a ſoil. , : | FE» * „ 55 


3 | Planting Standard Fruit-trees. N 

Standard apples, and other fruit trees of all fort, my 
us be brought in and planted any tim: this mouth, in 
r ef- mid weather, | | | {4 


this 2 Where 
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in making new plantatiohs, 


But freſh loam-will be eee ſerviceable, if there 
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Where a plantation of Randard trees is to be made, either 
in the garden, or for an orchard, the trees ſnould be ſet at 
the diſtance of from twenty · five to thirty or forty feet every 
way from one anotber; but fifty or ſixty feet is more adviſe- 
able, if for a continued full plantation in orchards : though 
ſtandards of ſmall or moderate growth may be planted at half 


REID rei EST "08 FO, 

No go over the fig-trees, and pull of all thoſe autumnal 

en fruit which are pow upon the branches, for they are 

uſeleſs; and if left on would injure the eyes of the young 
tender branches which are for next year's bearers. 

At the ſame time let all the principal ſhoots be nailed up 
clofe to the wall; but it would not be advifeable to prune 
theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until February 
or March; but it will be neceſſary to take up all the belt. 
flioots to the wall, the better to ſecure them from the froft 
and the power of the wind. | 
It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſte, be proper to 
ſhelter ſome of the beſt fig-rrees by covering of mate, to 
protect the young ſhoots. which are to bear fruit next year; 
for they being ſoft and ſucculent, are more liable than thoſe 
of other fruit · trees to ſuffer by ſevere froſt, '/ ' 


* 


Prune Gooſcberries and Currants. 
.- Prune gooſeberries any time this month, and you may alſo 
, i vt ng hi lh 12 oh 
Theſe ſhrubs are often neglected in the article of pron- 
ing; but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a ſkilful 
pruning on theſe trees, he will find bis account in it about 
| the latter end of June and July, in the largeneſs of the 
fruit. 33 5 | 
For if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and all old 
wood cut out as it beeomes unſerviceable, and young ones 
left in their place, the fruit of ſuch trees will be much large! 
than wbat is commonly to be met wild. 
The branches in general ſhould ſtand far and clear of one 
nother, at the diftance of about fix to eight or nine inches 
or thereabouts ; that is, at their extremities. - - 
Suffer no ſuckers from the reots to ſtand, to come in fot 
bearing branches ; butlet theſe 1n general be always cleared 
away every year," $4. * 
Foor the general method of pruning theſe fruit ſurubs { 
laſt month, January, February, &c. e _ 
8 5 l U 
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2 clear and ſingl 
height. | | HORS: EE 

Likewiſe let all ſuckers be conſtantly taken up as they 
riſe from the roots, for they disfigure the trees and ſtarve the 
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Plant Gooſeberty and Currant- trees. . 
Gooſeberry aud currant- trees may ſtill be brought in and 


planted where wanted ; in planting theſe ſhrubs allow the- 
ſame diſtance between plant and plant as directed in the pre- 
ceding month, and January and February. 


As theſe trees grow up, miiſd always to train them -with 


bearing. branches. A 
9 7 Prune and Plant Raſpborrie. 


Prune raſpberries : this is ſtill a proper time, and ds: 


it in the manner directed in the fpring and laſt month, and 


e ſtem, at leaſt ten or twelve inches in 


clear away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the 


lants. 


Plantations of raſpberries may till be made, but let this 


be done as ſoon in the month as poſſible. 


Theſe muſt be planted in an open ſpot: let the rows be 
four and a half, or five feet diſtant, and allow three feet be- 


tween plant and plant in the row. See Oaober, January, 


and February. ; 9% 
Dreſſing and planting the Strawberry-beds, © 
Clean the ſtrawberry-beds ; and, where it was not 


done laſt month, let them have ſuch a dreſſing as there 


mentioned. 
Strawberry 


month, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed well. 


plants, where wanting, may alſo ſtill be plan- 
ted; but theſe ſhould be planted in the beginning of the 


The manner of planting theſe plants is mentioned in | 


October and September, &c. 
Plant Filbert- trees. 


fi 4 


Now is a good time to plant filbert-trees, and it is alſo 


a proper time to plant thoſe of the hazle · nut, and others of 
that kind, where ſuch plants are wanted, "Ip 


it 18 not too wet in winter: they are principally raifed by 
ſuckers from the root, or by layers of the young branches, 
to continue the defirable varieties permanent in their kind; 
or by grafting in the ſpring : they being apt to vary when 
raiſed from the nuts. | MY 
The trees ſhould be planted in rows, allowing twelve 


or fifteen feet between plant and plant in the row; and yg 
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All of theſe trees will thrive in almoſt any ſituation where 
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the rows ſhould be not leſs than tu enty- feet diſtant, and may 
train them to a ſingle ſtem of three, four, five; or fix fee; 
and permitted to branch out above with full heads, according 
to their natural order of growth. r SaukRin 
| Plant Walnut-trees and Cheſuuts. ! 
Now plant walnut - trees, and it is alſo a good ſeaſon to 
nt cheſnuts. Theſe trees are more fit to be planted in 
parks, orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, 
eſpecially in any conſiderable quantity : ſet theſe trees 
leaſt thirty or forty feet diſtant {rom one anothe. 6&1 
Walnuts in particular, are profitable to plant in large 
premiſes: their fruit is always very ſaleable in the 
markets, &c. 5 
Plant Mulberry- trees, Medlars, and Duinces. _- 
_ Mulberry, medlar, and quince-tree:, may now be fafely 
tranſplanted. : | 
Note. The mulberry trees are moſt commonly planted, 
and trained for ſtandards ; a few trees of them is ſuffi 
cient for the ſervice of a family. or for variety ; but to 
have earlier and larger fruit, may alſo plant ſome for walls 
and eſpaliers. There are two ſorts, the black and the 
white fruited, but the black is the fort to cultivate for ge- 
neral ſupply. | 3 
Medlars may either be planted for ſtandards, or for eſ. 
er ; but by the latter, the fruit is generally much 
roger. 
Quinces ſucceed very well in ſtandards, but they are alſo 
ſometimes planted in eſpaliers, to form a variety among 
bother fruit-trees trained in that order. a | 
Directions for Planting. | 
This being now a moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting molt Wl x 
ſorts of fruit-treee, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that n Wl » 
aq wag. Jong for planting, it is of conſiderable importance b 
to have them taken up with their full ſpread of roots, all a 
entire as poſſible, One; Tank. 
In planting any kind of fruit-trees, take care always t0 Bi a 
let a circular hole be opened for each tree, a ſpade deep, 
and wide enough io let the roots ſpread freely and equal!y 
every way, and let the bottom of the holes be always well 
looſened. 5 | 
Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be always 
| where needful : that is, cut off only any broken 
parts, and trim the ends of very long ſtraggling roots in 
general, for this makes them more freely produce bel 
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fibres. Likewiſe prune any 1 lar and eroſs - placed 
iy Wl thoots and branches of the head, and reduce within bounds 
, Wl any very long ſtragglers and very crowded wood, leaving the 
bg eligible branches in regular order. 7775 | 
he next caution is never to plant a tree too deep; 
c never let the upper part of the roots be more than from three 
to or four to five or fix inches below the common ſurface of 
in WI the ground. . B 3: 39s 
8, And in planting the tree, take good care to place ir 
at Wl vpright in the hole, and let the earth be well broken, and 
throw it in equally about all the roots, and at the ſame time 
oe WI faking the tree gently, to cauſe the earth to fall in cloſe 
he among the ſmall roots and fibres; and when the hole is 
filled up, let the ſu: face of the earth be gently trodden round 
the tree. Ip” . ps 
ly Prune Standard Fruit- trees. . 
Standard apple and pear- trees, and all other ſtandard fruit- 
ed, WW trees, both in gardens and orchards, &c. may now have 
fi. Wl any neceſſary; pruning, to reform caſual irregularities, 
to very crowding branches, and to cut out any decayed wood 
ills nnd worn out bearers. meet le oy 1 
Where any large branch grows in a rambling manner 
acroſs the reſt, let it be cut out. 2 1 
Where the main branches ſtand too cloſe ſo as to in- 
terfere with, and greatly crowd each other, let the moſt 
Irregular growers, be cut fl. og. 
Let all dead wood and ver old worn-out branches be 
cut away in every part of theſe trees; and any very long 
rambling branches and low ſtragglers, ſhould be reduced to 
order, agreeable to the general branches of the head. 
By keeping the tree thin, and taking away all irregular 
growiog and old caſual worn-out branches, it is the only 
way 10 have large, fair, and well taſted fruit, and alſo to 
have handſome and laſting trees. 23 
Having cleared your trees from all uſcleſs branches, let 
the remaining ones be well cleared from moſs, if there be 
any on them. : ' <Y 1 * 
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ö Clear the Borders. "©? 2 
OW clear the borders from all dead annual plante, 
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V pulling them up by the roots ; ſuch as African 
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and French marigolds, lavateras, China afters, and al 
other of the like kinds, for theſe never ſurvive to flower 
again. „ 45 n 2 A y | 
Cut down all the dead ſtems or decayed flower-ſtatks of 
were. plants, and let the borders be well cleared from 
les ves of trees and all ſerts of rubbiſh and litter. 
Aſter this let the ſurface of the borders he gone over with 
a Dutch hoe in a dry day, and then rake them ſmooth, of 
otherwiſe may be neatly digged and raked, 
This prevents the growth of weeds, and renders the 
borders clean and decent for the winter ſeaſon. © 
They will alfo be clear and ready to receive what other 
plants you think are wanting. e 
When the borders are perfectly clear, go round and fe 
where any ſorts of perennial plants are wanting, and ſet 


down a ſtick in each place for a mark. 


-» » 


4 


* Planting Perenzial Plants, 1 

Many forts of perennial plants may ſtill be planted; 
ſuch as the double ſcarlet lychnis, double roſe campion, 
double rocket, catchfly, campanula, bachelor's buttons, 

Likewiſe plant, where wanted, ſweet-williams, wall 
flowers, ſtock ſuly flowers, columbines, Canterbury bells 
tree primrofe, Greek valerian, and honeſty. © | 
This is alſo a good time to tranſplant perennial ſun- 
flower, golden-rod, perennial afters, hollyhocks, French 
Honeyſuckles, monk's-hood, and pionees. 

Now you may likewiſe plant thrift, London pride, 
gentianella, double dafies, winter aconite, 'polyanthiuſes, 
auriculas, and primroſes, with many other forts. 
In planting the different forts mind to let all the large ot 
tall growing plants be placed backward in the borders ot 
clumps, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another. 
Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſuch 
a manner that there may be an agreeable variety and reg. 
lar ſucceſſion of flowers in every part. | 
3 | Plant Tulips, Sc. 

This is {till a proper time to plant tulips, hyacinthe, and 
various other hardy bulbous roots, and let it be done in 
dry open weather, and as early in the month as poſſible, for 
any general plantations. 3 1 

Tulips. and hyacinths, if they are to be bann hn 
beds, muſt be planted in rows nine inches aſunder, an - 


1 
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fame diſtance ma be allowed between plant and plant in 
the row, and about three or four inches deep; and fuch as 
are deſigned for the common flower borders, may: either be 
depoſited in a continued row, fifteen. or eighteen inches 
from the edge, or planted in ſmall patches or clumps; three, 
four, or five roots together. See la month, and the {pring 

ntin . 

Let thefs roots be planted Inſuch beds and borders as lie 


| olerably dry all wihter; for if the Ta be too ws the 


roots planted now would rot. 


Plant Ranunculuſes and Anemones. 


The. ranunculuſes and anemones ſhould alſo be planted 
in beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet foil 


would be apt to rot theſe roots :—let the "beds be three or 


four feet wide, finiſhed off a . er, with - "iwooth 


even ſurface. 


Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots 40 planted i in beds 


for the convenience of protecting them in wand, rer alſo 


in the ſpring, when they are in bloom. 


ü E planting theſe roots, let rhe ſame diſtance and manner | 
| beobſerved as in laſt month. 


But if you planted them ĩn the borders 1 let them be put in 
ſmall patches, four or five roots in a pateh, and the patches 


de from five or fix to eight or ten feet diſtant, |} 


Theſe roots ſhould er planted more n ot three 
anden deep at maſt. 


Plant Grocuſes and Snow-droþs. 1 1 05 


Crocuſes and ſnow drops of different ſorts may x now > bo 
Thad, and it is time all theſe ſorts were: xt into che 
ground. 

Theſe roots may be planted either in tens orci "rows 
within five or fix inches of the edge o ye © in 5 
manner mentioned laſt montn. 

Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three tnchbe 
below the ſurface. 


Planting Narciſſuſes and other e 


Larciſſuſes and jonquils, frittillarias, crown, imperiale, 
pladioles, bulbons: iris, ſtar of Bethlehem, ities, and all 


other bulbous roots that are fill above the ground, my tow 
be planted, when time and dry open weather will permit. 
24 tas Annees 
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it was not done in October. 
I theſe boxes or pots are 
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be auriculas in pots, and the carnation layers which 
were planted 1n ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded-from 
heavy rains, ſnow, and froſt, when either happens. 


I The pots ſhould at this time be placed or plunged cloſe 


together, in a garden frame, if not done laſt month ; and 
when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be defend- 
ed by putting on the glaſſes. . 1 4 
But where there is no frame to be had, let the pots be 
ſet cloſe together, in a raiſed. bed of dry foil, about four 
feet wide, and if the earth be dry, plunge them; then place 
hoops acroſe, and in bad weather let mats be drawn over 


Let theſe plants, in dry open weather, be conſtantly-un. 
covered, day and night. | | 
When there are no proper convenience of ſhelter, the 
pots of auniculas in particular may, occaſiona hy in exceflive 
wet or ſnowy weather, be laid down on one fide, under a 


ſouth wall; and place the carnations alſo in a ſimilar ſituation, 
but the pots not laid down. 4, | 
| Seraing Flowers. 


The boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers ſhould be removed | 
to a warm fituation the beginning of this month, provided 


plunged in a dry warm border, 
it will ſecure the young bulbs or other plants the better 
from hard froſts : and when the weather proves very ſevere, 
it will be adviſeable alſo to cover them with long litter or 
with mats. PAN | 


Peune Flowering Shrubs - _. 
Prune flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, and dig the 
grovnd between and about the plants. 3 
Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all very long rambling growing 
ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth; alſo take out or ſhor- 
ten all ſtraggling or regular main branches, and cut out all 


Where the'branches of any ſhrub grow in a confuſed ir- 
regularity, or very crowded diſorder, let ſome of the worlt 
be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſomewhat regular dif- 
Let none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs inter- 
fere or mix together; but let every plant be kept ſingle, 
which is always more pleaſing to the eye, except in ſu 
compartments where it is deſigned any ſhall form a K 

en 


e 


growth, and overſpread the ground. 
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When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground be then 
neatly digged one ſpade deep, and take up all ſuckers ſent 
up from the roots of the ſhrubs, * e 

Tranſplant hardy Hloavering Sbrubs. 
Planting may ilill be continued in open weather among 
all the hardy kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees. 

Particularly roſes, honeyſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs,, and 


* 


laburnums, hypericums, euonymus, dog-woods, azalca*s 


mezereons, meſpiluſſes, &. E 
You may alſo now plant bladder, ſena, ſcorpion ſena, al- 

thza frotex, and ſpiræa fritex, with the double-flowering 

cherry, jaſmines, gelder · roſe, and all other hardy ſhrubs 

and trees. oy Goh ler eee Tay ae ily we 
sg © Planting Foreft Trees. 


Foreſt and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be takeh 


vp and planted in all places where. required; there are 3 
great variety of theſe ſorts, both of the deciduous and ever: 
green tribe, for, which ſee the Catalogue. Pg 
Let them be digged up for planting with their full ſpread 
of roots, and only trun broken or cogghng parts thereof ; 
prune off ſtrong ſhoots from the fides of the ſtem, and any 


regularity. of the be, or in the deciduous kinds in par- 


ticular, large and ſpreading heads may be reduced mode- 
rately, or more or leſs in ſame proportion to the ſize of the 


gem, and expagßjon of the roots, carefully preſerving the 


top-leading ſhoqts entire. 


Pleaſure Garden for March : ſee alſo the general method of 


tree planting in October, &c. and as ſoon as planted, let 


ſuch tall and full heided trees, in expoſed ſituations, as 
ſeem to need ſupport, have each one of more ſtakes, and 
their ſtems faſtened thereto, in order to ſecure them againſt 
I————_—— / 

De Cwe of new-planted Trers. 


4 
x © FP £ 41 13 


Take care now, if froſts ſhould ſet in; to protect the roots 


of the more curious new. planted ſnrubs and trees, by lay - 


ing ſtrawy mulch on the ſurface of the ground; but this is 


We to be unde rſtood of the more tender kinds. 


Likewiſe place ſtakes, and tie tall new planted trees and 


ſhrubs as ſtland in need oſ ſupport, eſpegially thoſe in ex- 


poled firuations z let this be done in due time, for it is a 


very material article; becauſe, while the wind rocks them 
it che roots, it prevems chem putting out new fibres: 
I 2 2648 lar bn H N $2: r w 


Then let them be planted in the order explained in the 
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or at least, as foon as put out, where not ſecured with 
ſtakes, they are broken off, or much diſturbed by the firt 


high winds. | 
Therefore let a ſtout ſtake be drove down to every ſuch 


new planted tree or ſhrub, which the wind has evidently 
| much power over, either by their tall growth or large 


Head, and let the principal ſtem be tied to the ſtake in x 
meat and ſecure manner. 
.Grafs walks aud Lawns. x 


Now let the graſs walks and lawns be poled and rolled, 
For at this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very faf, and 


make the graſs every where very dirty. - 


The long pliable pole ſhould therefore be often uſed in 
dry days, in order to break and ſcatter the worm-caſt 
about; and the graſs ſhould afterwads be rolled with 2 
wooden or ſome other roller; which will not only render 
the ſurface firm and ſmooth, but will alſo make it extreme- 


100 ous for the ſcattered worim-cafts will all ſtick to the 


This poling and rolling ſhould, in order to keep the 


graſs perfectly neat, be performed once a week, or a fon 
night, during the winter ſeaſon, Chooſe the'drieſt days to 
do this work. | ' «th 8 

Now alſo let the graſs be thorovyhly cleared every where 
from the f.llen leaves of trees; and as theſe are now moſtly 
all down, let them be cleared away in every part of the 


Gravel Walks., 1 5 
- Gravel walls muſt till be kept neat; let them be well 
eleared from every appearance of s weed; and let moſs be 


leſtroyed as well as poſſible; fer now it will ſpread apact, 


this being the time of its growth. | _— 
Let theſe walks be alſo. often rolled; take advantage of 

the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done, if poſſible, 

once every week. 85 8 F 

Some people break up their gravel walks at this ſeafon, 

and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all 


winter; but I think it bas adiſaggeeable appearance in an 


= 


Furchen, particularly in ſmall gardens; it not only looks ill, 
ut the practice alſo renders the walks unſerviceable at a time 
when a. foot can hardly be ſet with pleafure in any other 
part of the garden, 4 r! 

It is done with intent to deſtroy weeds ; and 1 have often 
tried it, but never found it in the leaſt anſwer that p urpoſe · 
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" Digging the Clumps or Quarter: among Flowering rubin, He 
lt Ferward now all digging that is to be done in this 
| rden. 1 2-13-46 "Wa 
ch Let this be done in particular among the ſhrubs of every 
ly kind that ſtand diſtant ; for by digging the ground between, 
ge it greatly encourages the plante, and the ground will lie 
2 clean, and appear neat all winter. | 
Prepare alſo the ground where you intend to plant any of 
the more tender, and other kinds of ſhrubs iu the ſpring-. 
d, 4 | | 'B and Thrift. f 71 ; 75 a ry | 
nd Box and thrift for edgings to beds or borders may, where i 
wanting, ſtill be planted,” meg. f 
in Now is alſo a good time to mend box and thrift-edgings, 
ls where there are any gaps or une ven places; or take up, flip, 
a and re- plant large old edging. See October. | 
n : Tranſplant Suckers for Propagation. i as 
he Take up {uckers of roſes and lilaes, and other ſhrubs's 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will make 
he pretty plants in two years time, and may then be tranſplanted 
n. into the clumps or borders. 8 = 
ty | Care of Beds of Hyacinths and T Hip, we. 77 
70 Take care now of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of hya- 
ly cinths, tulips, ranunculuſes and anemone roots, and ſhelter 


be them in bad weather. b If 

The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots are 
newly planted, ſhould now be arched. oyer with hoops: and 

N in heavy ſnow and ſevere froſts, let large thick garden mats, 
or ſtrong canvas cloths be drawn. over, for if the ſm>x, &c. 

1 have free acceſs to the beds, it would get down and deſtroy 


many of the new planted roots, or at leaſt would prove in- 
of jurious to the generality. _ . HF 
le, . Preparing Compoſts for Flowers. | 


Begin now, when not done before, to break up and turn 
Ny the heaps of compoſt deſigned for flower-beds and pots: 
all doing this, let the clods be well broken, that all the parts 


ny may be properly miret. 
I, ; Likewiſe provide materials for making compoſts x of light 
me earth, ſandy loam, and rotten dung, blending the whole 


free air to have all FILE thereof. © 


together in a heap or ridge, in a place open to the ſun, and 
| „ 


Tu 


ee 
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of pu. ap 
I. the ud ping, or at leaſt ſome time 10 this month, 
ring, 


finiſh all the tranſplanting that is to be done before 
but particularly the more tender and curious plants; 

=== more hardy ſorts may be n wy, time in 

this and next month in TRIO weather, FE; 


1 Pripeations for new 8 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where new phon 
tat ions are to be made in this and next month, and in Fe- 
bruary or March, and the ground vl be finely mellowed 
ET Ike; . 44:0 | * | 


1 the 6 round, 


Where dung is wanted in any exhauſted part of the 
nurſery where new plantations of young nurſery trees are 
intended, take n of dry. Echo or troſty weather, 

und bring i E 

And where it is inden ded 10 lay any dung between wide 
rows of young trees, let it, as ſoon as laid down, be ſpread 
equally over the ſurface, that the rains may waſh its virtuc 
in the ground among the rootsy which will be of no ſmall 


benefit to the plans. | 


Die Care of new e Trees. a4 


1 Now let all tall new planted trees, that are In expoſed 
 Kruations, be ſtaked, and let them be tied up, to ſecure 
them from being dlown to one ſide by violent winds. 
Take alfo great care to protect from froſt the roots of 
new planted trees and ſhrubs ; but this need only be pare 
ticularly obſerved in the tender and chaiceſl kinds. 

For the protection of theſe kinds, get ſome dry 1 mulc 

or dry ſhort littery dung, and. let ſome of it be 75 * K 

thickneſs over the ſurface of the earth between the 

Plants, which will h nar: the froſt from entering to their 


roots. | 
| Seedling 


# 
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The young tenderiſh ſeedling exotic plants in beds ſhould 
now be ſheltered in ſharp froſty weather: this may be done 
by placing ſome hoops acroſs the beds ; and when the froſt 


is very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be drawn over the 


Or, in ſevere weather, you may lay ſome light ſubſtance, 
ſuch as fern, or peas-itraw about their ſtems and their tops, 
obſerving to take this away as ſoon as the froſt breaks. 
Leet all plants in pots be alſo very well ſecured from froſt, 

To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it will 
now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims.in a dry warin 
lying ſpot of ground. 1 „ 


15 


3 2 7 11 
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The GREEN Hovsg Ee. 
General Care of Green- Houſe Plants. 
VERY day look over your green-houſe plants, to ſee 
J. which wants water. 32 rats f 
Theſe plants require. but little at this ſeaſon, but they 
muſt have ſome, and alſo give it them in moderate 
quantities, and only to ſuch as you ſee require it. 
Let all the dead leaves be picked off the plants, and alfo 
keep the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuen. 
When the weather is moderate and calm, let the win 
dows be opened every day about nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning; obſerving to open them ſooner or later, and'lefs. 
or more, according to the temperature of the day, or 
whether cloudy or ſunny ; for they muſt be allowed a plen- 
tiful ſupply of free air daily, at all fayourable opportunities 
in moderate weather: being careful to ſhut the windows 
cloſe in due time towards the evening, about three or four 
o'clock or ſooner, if the air changes very cold, or a ſharp 
% ¶ ROSE IG. ORTEEY 
When the winds blow ſharp againſt the windows, it will 
not be proper to open them. . e 
Fot farther obſervations on the general care of the green - 


houſe plants at this ſeaſon, ſee December and Januar, &c. 
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| T HE pine-apple plants being now in the winter-bedy 


ee 


the chief care at this ſeaſon is to continue making the 
fires regularly every evening and cold mornings, and never 
too ſtrong; in mild open weather the fires need only be 
made at nights; but in ſevere froſts a moderate fire muſt be 
kept night and day : the bark-bed having been renewed in 
| Ws will 511 continue in an eligible degree of regular 
And you muſt alfo obferve to give the plants water 4; 
often as they ſtand in need thereof. | — 
Once in a week, or thereabouts, will be often enough to 
give theſe plants water at this ſeaſon. ; 
Let the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerving 
for the pines and other tendereſt exotics plunged in wide 
bark-beds, generally to uſe the. tin-pipe, which is men- 
tioned in January, to convey the water to the plants. 
TP Care of the young Pines. ENACT 
- Such of the young pines as are placed for the winter in 
dung or bark beds,. made in pits or glaſs caſes, detached 
from the main ſtoves, &c. and without flues for fire-heat, 
mult now be treated with great care; that is, the glaſſes 
. muſt de well covered every night, and in bad weather with 
ſome good thick mats, &c. | 5 N 
Likewiſe the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickneſs, with dry ſtraw, waſte hay, or 
ſome dry ſtrawy ſtable litter; this will preſerve the heat, 
and prevent the froit from entering the ſides of the frame. 
8. he fides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 
| — 1. | 85 1 | 
One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe pine-beds 
which are made. in detached pits, unfurniſhed. with flues for 
pits; and that is, if the beds are made of dung and tan to- 
gether, as it is ſometimes the caſe where tan is ſcarce, and 
ſometimes with dung only, the heat will not be of any great 
duration, and therefore muſt be often examined: when it 
is und chat the bed declines. in heat, it muſt be renewed, 
by adding a lining of more new horſe dung to its ſides; and 
this is to be repeated during the winter ſeafon, as often 
as it ſhall be found neceflary ; but theſe beds ſhould, if 
poſſible, be entirely of tan; and even then, ſuch. of mw 


* 
- 
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as are fo conſtructed thatfires cannot be made, it will be like- 
wiſe adviſeable, in times of ſevere weather, to line the out - 


fides with hot dung, for there muſt be a due . of m 


continued regularly in the beds. 


The plants in ſuch beds muſt be allowed but — 


rate quantities of water at any one time in this ſeaſon. 
But ſuch detached pits as are furniſhed with flues to con- 
vey internal heat by fires, ſhould have wenn ee fires — 


every evening, e. 


. Gineral Gore of the Hit agg. SPE e, 

0 to the general care of the bot · houſe at this ſeaſon, 

both for pines and for the various other exotics contaiged 
therein, take the following hints? 

We muſt be careful to ſupport a moderate fire- heat every 

night, and ſoon after ſun-fet, and maintained till nine or 

ten at night, ſufficient to warm the internal air till morn- 


ing, having always a thermometer in this meg 7 to di- 


rect the degree of fire- heat. 

In ſunny calm days admit a moderate portion of freſh 
air a few hours, by drawing open ſome of the ſaſhes, but 
ſhut cloſe if the air changes cloudy; or-colds + (+> + 34 4 

Give alſo moderate ſupplies of water occafionally to the 
plants in general once a week, or when it ſhall ſeem |neceſ- 
fary ; obſerving the difference between the woody and ſuc- 


culent tribe; in watering always give it very ſ paringly tothe 
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Work 1.be * in the Krenz oben. 


8 5 3 Cauliflower Plants. a 


00K over our cauliflower plants which are in frames, 
and pick off all decayed leaves, as they appear on them, 
e are ka to. the plants, 

Every day when the weather is mild and' dry let the 
fake be taken off, that the plants may have the om air ; 


let the lights ight 
is be put on every nigh When 


* 
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When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them, but let them be raiied a good height, at the back 
of the frames, to let in a large. portion of * 0 the 

ts. 

In ſevere froſty weather, Ho the plants conſiantly eo- 
vered with the glaſſes ; and other covering (ſuch as ſtraw, 
fern, or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſſary to lay 
over the glaſſes; and round the outlides of the frame. 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell-glafſes muſt 
alſo be treated as above, Let the glaſſes be either ſer off 
in mild dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the 
ſouth fade to remain ſo day and night in moderate open 
weather: or in very fine days taken quite off, but put over 
again in the evening ; and _—_ kept cloſe down 1 in or 
westher. 9 | 

If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches 
2 for occaſional ſhelter of mats, let theſe be drawn over in 
cold nights, but taken off every day, in moderate weather, 
— never covered i in the day- ume, Serre in very rigorous 

Likewiſe if any were pricked under warm walls, it will 
be adviſeable in hard froſts to defend 906944 _ Ay lit - 
ter oppo over them * | 


9 . 


Lettuce Plants. . 


The lettuce plants which are in frames would be uncover- 
ed every dry and mild day, for theſe planis muſt have the 
open air at all opportunities. 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the glaſſes 
over the plants, and raiſe them a conſiderable height to ad- 
wit a large ſhare of free air: let the glaſſes be kept cloſe 
every cold night ; but in very mild 4 ry wewher, let the 
glaſſes be off night and dax. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as often 
as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 

In froſty weather, let the plants be well protected 
therefrom, by keeping the glaſſ:s on, or a covering of 
mats over them. And when the fioſt is very rigorous, add 
alſo an additional carat of long litter, over the Shultz 
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| 7 Lettuce Seed: EE ek 37 nia 

e You may now ſow a little lettuce ſeed, in open weather, - 
, on a warm ſouth border: if any of them ſucceed they will 
Js be uſeful in the ſpring ; and if you ſow a little twice in the 
month, you will have the greater chance: of * ſucceſs ; 
though there 1s but little to be expected from theſe ſowingi. 


bf 
5 
9 
1 
15 
a” 
i, 
1 * 


Continue to ſow ſeveral ſorts of ſmall ſallad once in ten 
days or a forinight, that there may be a proper ſupply for 
the table, as often as it is require. 

The beſt ſorts are muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape : you 
may alſo ſow ſome lap cabbage lettuce to cut while young, 
like the ereſſes and muſtard, ce. 

Let theſe ſeeds be ſown- in a frame of light earth, on in a 
hot-bed, as mentioned in November; but be ſure, at this 
ſenſon, not to cover the ſeeds. deeper with earth than juſt as 
much as will hide then. õ 

In general keep the glaſſes over them; but give air to 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, by raifing 
the glaſſes on props : the plants may be quite expoſed to the 
ir in a very dry mild day, but be ſure to keep the glaſſes 
cloſe over them every night, and when ſharp weather, cover 
ilſo with mats or long litter. 

In ſevere weather theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown-in alight 
bot- bed. See January and Februar. 8 


* * 
5 Soo R Seed.” by rIa 4A: $47 
adiſh . | : 
,.- 


About the latter end of this month, moe the weather is 
open and dry, you may ſow a few ſhort-top radiſhes to, come - 
in varly in the ſpring. 8 & | : 2 


en However, as there is but little dependence on this fow-. 
ing, it is only adviſed to ſow a few. 10: take their chance 
Qed for a trial; and if they ſucceed they will come in for 


of WI #wving early in March; let the ſeed be ſown. in-a dry 
10 border under a wall; and when the plants are up, if the 
es ol mould be ſevere, you may cover them with ſtraw, fern, 
* or other long litter. See January and Februam. 


1 1 


But 
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But where radiſhes are deſired very early, you may, 
about the middle or towards the latter end of this month 

ſow. ſome radiſh ſted in frames, or in a hot-bed, oY 
| | The belt for; for this purpoſe is he early hon ape 


Som the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it about half a 
inch deep, or rake it in; put on the glaſſes ; and when the 
plants appear, let them have plenty of air, by taking the 

| Blaſs off every day when the weather is mild, or by raiſing 
them behind two or three-inches with props. f 
1 „ 3 os 
Where young carrots are deſired early, you may nog, 
if not done laſt month, dig part of a warm border, and for 
ſome carrot-ſeed, to try the chance of having a few to come 
% % | 
This may be done any time in the month, when the 
weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow the ſeed” pretty 
thick, and immediately after to rake it in, and in hard froſ) 
weather, may cover with any light Rer. 
If the weather proves any thing favourable after Chriſt 
"mas, there will be a chance of having from this ſowing 1 
few young carrots pretty earfr. 


* 
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(\ - When'the weather is open, let a ſpot of ground in! 
warm fituation be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſucceed 
the former ſowings. 5 | 
Leet the ground be raked: ſmooth, and the ſtones drawn 

off z then draw ſome drills two feet and a half or a yard 

diſtaut, or three feet and a half aſunder if intended to a. 
- fow them ſticks, and ſcatter the peas therein pretty thick, 
and cover them over an inch, or about an inch and a bal 
deep with earth. _/ ieh «+2473 28 1 
Ide hotſpur' peas are ſlill the propereſt to be ſown 1 
this ſeaſon! for any general crop, and you may ſow the" 
any time this month, when the weather is mild; but d 
ſucceed thoſe ſown the former month, the middle of © 
» month is the proper ſeaſon fer that work, or may fow * 
at the beginning, and more towards the latter end 9 
the month, for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and m9) 


alto, about the middle or latter end of this month, 1 


\ 


ſucceſſional crop of 
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| the firſt crop of marrowfat, peas in drills three feet and x 


balf aſunder . | | 


If au haye any. peas above ground, you ſhould; draw , = 
| ſome earth to 181 tems to protect. 18 L aw 4 


4 


wet, and improve their growth, Ys 


m from froſt and 


Let this be done in a dry mild day, and Jet the garch be 


broken fine before you draw, it up to the plants. | 


90719 BI_ow 1607 poli canning d 
wat au i xIrrely 21? 12 Sean. ngo; ene 
About the beginning or towards. the middle of this month, 
prepare alſo. og grounds in a ſheltered firuation, for a 
o 
If you have not planted any before, let them de planted 
the beginning of the month; but if they are to ſucceed the 
former plantation, the, middle of the month will be time 
enough; or it will effect a regular 1 if a few are 
planted both a the begivping and cowards the latter end of 
„ . © aa ah 
Let ſome of the mazagay beans be planted now for a 


ſmall crop ; alſo a good crop of long-pods and broad Spaniſh + 


beans for a general ſupply-; the mazagans will come in 


earlier, and the others will ſucceed them regularly. 


Theſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, three or four 
inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows be two feet and 
a half aſunder, and plant the beans about two inches dęep 
in the ground. See Orfober and November, Re. 
NE e ee guard them 

m fro Re ON WN 
Tbis is done by drawing earth up to their ſtems as th 
advance in beight ; obſerving to do it in a. mild day, aud 
when the ſurface of the earth 1s tolerably dry, - ee. 

About the laſt week in this month you may plant ſume 
large beans, ſuch as the Sandwich, Windſor, and Toker 
beans,; they will come in at a right time to ſucceed the 
{maller ſorts of beans which were planted the beginning ot 
Wes of the month... SD TT CO 

Theſe large beans muſt be planted in rows three feet 
aſunder, at four, five, or fix inches diſtant from each other 
in the rows, and only about two inches and a half deep, at 
this ſeaſon, Nd 
If any ſmall beans were ſowed thick for tranſplanting, 
defend them in froſty weather: and ſome may now be ſowed 


for the ſame purpole, See October and November. 
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Take advantige of the firſt dry and mild day to 
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the celery that requires it; and fee that the firſt plants 4 


y dry, Slag 
Break the earth ſmall; and let it be laid up to the plants, 


with care not to break their leaves, or bury the hearty of 


the plants, for that would rot them. bogs 
Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four 
or five inches of their tops, to guard them from the froſt, 
and to blanch them a good length. © 
If ſevere froſty weather ſets in, it will de proper to cover 
ſome of your beſt celery plants for preſent uſe, with ſome 
long litter, or ſuch as peas-ſtraw, fern, or the like. 
Ibis will protect the plants from froſt, and will prevent 
the ground from being frozen; then you can take up 
the plants without difficulty, when they are wanted for 
tehen; or at the approach of rigorous weather, may 
up a quantity and carry into ſome covered ſhed, or 
cellar, or any convenient apartment, and laid in eanb, 


ar 


he 
d 
8 covered with long litter, they will be ready for 
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Ik the weather is mild and dry, you may tie up ſome a 


the largeſt endire plants to blanch them. 

This ſhould be done when. the leaves of the plants are 

2 dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. The leaves 
id be gathered up even in your hand, and then tied 10- 

gether a little above the middle of the plant, 25 


But if the weather is very wet, or froſiy, theſe plants 


ſo tied up, being very apt to rot in the heart, may take 
the opportanity of the firſt dry and mild day to draw vp 


ſome of the fineſt plants, and managed as directed in the 


laſt month, _planting or placing them into the fide of 
a ridge of earth, either in the open air, or in a dry ſhed, 
or in frames; by which practice you may always blanch 
enough for the ſupply of a family, See November and 
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Earth vp candida 6nally, if not aa laſt l to 
blaach or whiten them their a length, and to — 
them from froſt. 

This work ſhould be hes when the weather is mild and 
dry, obſerving to tie their leaves evenly together with. hay» 
bands ; then let the earth oy well broken and laid up 1 7 — 
each plant. 45 

Tbeſe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a very 
liele of their tops, if poſſible ; and in ſevere weather ſome 
dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, which, will 
keep the froſt out; or ſome may be laid down r 
wy more convenicntly-covered.  - 


Avrtichabes. | | } 4.434 C4 #&- 14 <3 


Where's the artichokes were not landed u up the laſt month, 
that work ſhould be done, if poſſible, the beginning of this: 
or let ſome litter be laid over them. : 

Firſt cut off the large leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the 
ground, and clear them away; then let the earth be laid 
over _e rows of the plants i in the manner mentioned i in laſt 
mont 

But if the ground is frozen hard, ſo that you cannot 45 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, let 
ſome long dry litter be laid cloſe about all the plants, 
ſeparately to protect them from the effects of the froſt, 
and if the froſt ſets in rigorous, draw the litter quite 
tag tops z being ſure to 'remave it when: the . 

reaKss ; 41 


Muſhrooms. 18 


Now take good « care of the e $246; to 1 the 
froſt and wet from them. To do this, let a good covering 
of clean dry ſtraw be kept conſtantly. over every bed, not 
kis than a foot in thickneſs. | | 

After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined, 
and if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the 
ws ſtraw be directly removed, and ſome dry be laid in its 
Race. 


* the general management of theſe N ſee 1 


$4 ene of Hot-bed to force Aſparagus. 1 
Make a hot - bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
early, for winter and ſpritty ſupply. 
Prepare 
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Prepare a quantity of freſh hot ſtable dung for that pur- 
poſe, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days be. 
_ make the bed; in that time it will be in right order. 

Witch this prepared dung make the hot-bed three ſeet and 
a half high, and two or three inches wider than the frame 
on every ſide; when the bed is made, level the top, and put 
on the earth; but you are not, as yet, to put ou the frame 
till the violent heat ſubſides. | F...+ atop 

The earth muſt be laid an equal depth all over the top of 
the bed; it muſt be about ſix inches thick on every part, 
and the ſurface made perfectly even, banking up ſome moiſt 
foil round the outſide to keep up the earth. When this is 
dane, and having previouſly procured the proper aſparagus 
plants of three years old, (fee February) they are to be im · 
mediately planted cloſe to each other upon the ſuface of the 
earth. The method is this * 

Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of cart 
be raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches bigh ; 
this done, get the roots, and begin to place them either in- 
tirely on the ſurface, or making ſmall openings, introduced 
two or three inches, obſerving to place the firſt courſe of 
plants „ Ge againſt the above lutle — — of earth; 
and ſo p „ laying or placing them one againſt another, 
as cloſe as you 3 can put them, from one end to the 
other of the bed: do not, however, place the plants quite 
out to the full extent of the bed, but leave about the 
breadth of two or three inches all the way on each fide and 
end of the top of the ded; in order that there may be 
room to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the outſide 
roots. : „ 
Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be banked 
up againſt the outſide roots on each ſide of the bed, as jult 
above Rinte. 1 * 
Tpben get ſome good light earth, with which the crowns 

of the rcots are to be covered: obſerving to lay the earth 
equally all over them about two inches thick, which con- 
cludes the work for the preſent; The bed is to remain in 
this manner until the aſparagus begins to appear through the 
covering of earth; then lay on another parcel of earth the 
depth of three, or near four inches; ſo that, in the whole, 
© "there may be the depth of between five and ſix inches of 
earth over the crowns of the roots, Wy 
When this 18 done, then prepare to put on the frames and 
„ run a41 tas hoo if oe 0 
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But, before you on the above laſt parcel of earth, 
you muſt, firſt fix {ome thick bands, or ropes of ſtra w, 
round the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from, 
flipping down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to 
reſt upon. This is to be done in the following manner : 
let ſome bands of ſtraw be made, about three inches thick, 
add get ſome ſmall wooden pegs or ſhort flicks ſharpened-at 
ode end; with theſe ſticks the band of ſtraw is to be peg- 
red down round: the top of the bed, cloſe to the edge on 
both ſides and each end; then add the additional ſupply 
of earth above-mentioned even with the top of the wreath= 
ing or ſtraw band, and when this is done, let che frame and 
glaſſes be immediately put on and reſted in the band of 
raw. 1 0 i 
Obſerve, that during the time the bed is without the 
frames, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſueh times, muſt be defended by a good 
thick covering of ſtraw or mats; or otherwiſe put on the 
frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is, that, when the 
heat of the bed begins to decline, ie muſt be-renewed by 
applying a lining of new horſe dung to its ſides. This 
will be required, probably, in about eighteen or twenty 
days after the bed is made; nor muſt you forget to cover 
the glaſſes every night wich mats, or long litter; but this 
Hould be particularly obſerved when the plants begin to 
r. f | - * 18999 
. Note, in placing the plants on the bed, take care to ſet the 
crowns of the roots upright, and gather the roots of each 
plant cloſe together ; 10 that a bed for a three · light frame 
may contain at leaſt between two and three hundred roots 
in each light. | t ; _ 

But for a farther explanation of the general particulars in 
making, planting, and management of theſe beds, ſee the 
Kiichen Garden for Februar. w | 

The bed will begin to produce abundantly in about a 
month, or five or ſix weeks, when they will riſe very thick 
all over the bed; and for the method of gathering them ſee 
February #4 | To FIBRE 3475 % * J 
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Trenching and digging: POLY: the 


Nom forward, at all opportunities, the wenohing and 
Ggging all vacant ſpaces of ground in the kitchen-gar- 
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ing and ridging up the ground as above adviſed, ſee Noven- 
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den, that you may not have that work to do in the ſpring, 

when there will be much other buſineſs to be done, that 

could not be properly performed before. | 
Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, to 


wheel in dung from old hot-beds or dung-hills, for manure 


ia ſuch parts of the garden where moſt wanted; ſpread it 
regularly; and let it be digged in an equal depth, by gig. 
ging or trenching the 2 one or two ſpades. deep az 
you ſee it neceſſary; obſerving to lay it up in ridges till the 
time you want to plant or ſow it: which will mellow and 
enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for ſowing and 
planting, with the neceflary crops in the ſpring, and which 
will alſo greatly forward the ſpring bufineſs.  _. 
Dunging will be neceſſary ſometimes every year, for two 
or three ſeaſons in poor or exhauſted ground, till it is proper. 
ly enriched ; and alſo in good foils, an augment a dung, 
every other year, will be beneficial, but in this, every one 


will be regulated according to the ſupply of dung that can 


be conveniently obtained. not 
The ground ſhould generally be digged, or trenched up 


in ridges one or two ſpades deep, as the depth of proper 


ſoil admits, and the different crops require, the long rooted 
eſculents, ſuch as carrots, parſneps, &c. require the ſoil to 
be broken up ſome conſiderable depth to admit of their per- 
ere growth; befides, uy deep digging at leaſt one 

U ſpade, or occaſionally two ſpades deep or more, it im- 
proves and in a manner renews the ſoil, by turning the top 
down and the bottom to the ſurface, and the erops grow 
more freely. 245 EC N24 * 

For the methods to be obſerved in the tion of trench - 


ber and October. | | | 
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T uE FRUIT GARD EX. 
1 N Prune Apple and Pear Trees. 


ONTINUE to prune apples and pear- trees againſt 
walls and eſpaliers, any time this month. 


— — —— r A 
— 


hbeſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 


[froſt doing them the leaſt damage through means of prun* 
ing them. | 'S | | 


Tue fame rule holds good now in pruning theſe trees 28 
mentioned in November. | 


Prune 


P © 
7⁰ 
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5 | > hann, . 
Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyard, may now like- 
wiſe be pruned, and the ſame method is to be practiſed in 


pruning vines this month as in the laſt. 
Prune Mallirces. 


( . 11) 14am i801 
Wall-trees of peaches, neQarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry-trees, may alſo ſtill be praned; and it may be dne 
any time in this month, withou danger of injuring the 
trees by the operation, even if the weather ſhould be 
fro \ $> ? \ 3 7 | SL | 
a Tithe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears ; 
but if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning and 
miling of them may be forwarded in any of the wiuter 
months, without running the leaſt hazard of their being 
ay ways damaged. Obſerve thre ſame method of pruning 
cheſs ſorts as in the two laſt months. And as is fully 
explained in January and February, Sec. #7 43 5 
Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be immedi» 
ately nailed up in a neat and regular manner. 
Pruning Standard Fruit-trees. 4 — 
Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruit-trees, either 
in the garden or in the orchard, to cut out all uſel 
wood and ill-growing branches. 


Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe, in 2 
crouded manner, let them be thinned ;- obſerving to cut 


out ſuch as grow the moſt irregular; and where any large. 


branch grows acroſs or interferes much with any of the 
others, in an irregular direction, let ſuch a branch be cut 
Out. , ! 
Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper'parts of the 
ree, be alſo examined; and where they are crowded, let 
lame of theſe alſo be eut away. | e $a 
Thus let all kinds of ſtandards always have the general 
branches kept moderately thin and at regular diſtances 3 
and they will not fail to produce abundantly, and the fruit 
will always be large Me Ep nbc, en e y 
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New-planted „enn, Eo ES 


Take care now of new-planted fruit · trees, which were 
planted in this, or che two laft months, and Jet their roots 
be well ſecured from froſt, but particularly thoſe of the 
more valuable and deſirable kinds. . 


1 
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This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
dungy long litter, on the farface of the ground about the 
trees; let this. be laid full as far, each way, as you 

Support all new-planted ſtandard frun-trees, where want. 
ing, with ſtakes ; in doing this, let a piece of hay-band be 
put round that part of the tree here it is to be faſtened to 
This prevents the bark of the tree from being rubbed of 
when roched by winds againſt the flake. | 1 1 
Management of Fruit-tree Borders, © _ 

- Where any of the fruit-tree borders are poor, or of bad 
ſoil; or much exbauſted, and want manuring, or to be re. 
vived with/ an augment of freſlii earth, this is now a very 
good time to do that work, - : 

For that get from a common or. elſewhere, a 
tity of freſh loamy earth; if it can be had, (top 
it), or in want of this, other ſubſtantial good: ſoil, and 
, the/beſt thoroughly rotien dung, mixing both well 
dogether. l | 2457 TY Tan ; 
Let this be laid upon the barder, dug in, and well 
worked with the earth of the border. The ſooner this is 
done the better, for this dreſſing will be of great ſervice to 
the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummer or two 
after, but particularly ſuch trees as are in a declining ſtate. 

The freſh _— ar 4 good rotten: dung, _ 
courage the trees ſurpri , fo as to produce large fruit, 
— 2 will de fair and well - taſted. 9 TY 
Or, borders of ordinary good ſoil may be continued in a 
fertile ſtate by application of dung only, once in two or 
three 18. 7 

In Len weather, dig and prepare ſuch borders, or 
other places, as are to be planted with fruit- trees; for this 
being a leiſure time, that work can be done in à proper 

In doing this work let thoſe rules be obſerved which we 
gave in the two preceding months. oo = 
If any of the wall-trees appear of a weak or ſickly ſtate, 
open the earth about the extreme roots, but not to diſturb 

em generally, and then apply a compoſt of freſh loamy 
joil, or other good earth, and rotten dung, immediately 
next tothe principal roots, and towards their extreme parts; 

it will greatly enliven the growth of the tree the followng 


year, * ZY 
« * #» + : . 4 4 | wn | 5 Plante 
* * | : 
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Planting 3 8 


Fruit · trees of moſt ſorts, may till be avg] and 
planted, provided the weather be open; but if the weather - 
be froſty that work muſt be deferred cill another pe 


ny the fame methods of planting, diſtande Gk. be 
obſerved as 15 the two 1 * dad is 77 5 x 
February, & Co Tr. ty 
Pram | Goofoberries and 1 e 
Continue to prune 2 and eurrarit-trees; and 
obſerve. the ſame method of keeping 725 branches thin, 
and at regular diſtances, as directed in the former months. 
In theſe trees cut out the ſuperabur nt ſhoats, of laſt . 
ſummer; H e no branch es to i N. . e acroſs... 


the others; and ſuch as grow in manner 
would alſo be removed, or — ortened, 2 it 1 2 ſeem moſt 


- cut out all wood, and very old branches, 
nd keep the heart Ce: trees open. See October and 


Net all ſuckers from the roots of theſe ſhrubs be alſo en- 
rely cleared a wax. —ñ—— 
Plant Goofeberry and Curranttrees 1 {= IK 
Gooſcherry and currant-trees may ſtill be KA 
into places where they are wanting; andthis' may be I | 
ay in e in the month when open weather. 
theſe ſhrubs where they are to be lanted ral” 
the quarters of the garden, be. ſet about ſev 
ſeet diſtance from one another. 
But for the different orders of plamingiteſs furube, * 
Odeber, January, and February, &. 
wy . Propagate Goofeberry and Corraxtetrees. „ 
This f is {ill a propet time to plant cuttings of gooſe 
berries and currante, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; 
the method of preparibg and planting them is mentioned 
in — and the laſt . allo in mr — 
Fuarys 
Note, Gooſeberry and currant-trees m y very eaſily: be 
niſed by, ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe 423 


* 


even or gn + 


derer fail to ſend up every year abundance; , and will: 


make | handſome buſhes, . aud will bear plenty of good 


ruit not inferior to thoſe raiſed from cutting. Sce 


June, Ke. 
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Pride Res levis. 


Wi Prune raſpberries, where it was not done in October or 
# laſt month: in pruning theſe, . the ſame method: is now 
11 co be obſerved as in the laſt months, 
b k | | Plant Raſpberries. 
11 Now is alſo a pretty good time to plant raſpberries; 
11 provided it be open weather; the manner of preparing 
bl: theſe plants, and planting them, is alſo as mentioned in 
de preceding planting months, See alſo Jonuery and 
Fare. ; 
„5 3 the Fruit in the 88 | 
 - Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty ofien; ; 
let them be looked over with good attention once -or 
twice every week ; and let all fuch as are rotten, or be- 
inning to rot, be removed; for if theſe were permitted 
_ lie, they would ſoon taint all the found ruit near 
_ 
Continue lend a good covering of clean ani: at 
leaſt a foot thick, over the fruit; and ſecure the windows 
of the fruit-room, from the admiſſion of wet and froſt. 
. a 2 ot 
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The PLEASURE, or FLowER Gaze. 


General Care of Flower: Plants. | 


; AKE care now to protect the choice flower plants 

and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy 
rains ; all of which would damage many Torts of curious 
roots and plants; obſerving-the following general direce 


tions in the particular ſorts. 8 
Care of Auriculas. 


The aa; kinds of auricula plants in pots, muſt 
now be well defended in very wet weather, great ſnows, 
and hard froſts. 

If theſe — are placed in Frames, as was directed 
two months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over 
them in bad weather ; or if they are in a bed arched over 
with hoops, &c. let mats or canvas be drawn over them in 
ſuch weather, or in default of ſhelters, lay the pot donn 
on one ſide, in very wet or ſnowy weather. 

But; when the weather is mild and we let the plants 

be conſtantly uncovered, 
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Carnation Layers. > 3:2 fe 
The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which are in 


92 Þ 
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pots, ſhould. alſo be coreted in hard rain, ſnow, and ſe- 


vere froſts; but theſe plants muſt have the free air con- 


flantly when the weather is open and not very Wet. 


ProteFing Hyacinthi, Tulip- roots, Anemonen and Runun- 
| % Is, euluſes. 14 F245. Y 18 
The bed wherein the fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 


planted, ſhould, when the weather is ſevere, be covered, | 


to prevent the roots from being damaged. 

For that purpoſe either cover with mats, or provide 
ſome kind of long dry litter, 'peas-ſtraw, fern, or fack 
like, and when the froſt diſcovers to ſet in bard, lay a 


tolerable warm covering over the ſurface of the beds; but 


when the weather is leſs fevere, the covering mult be 


removed, | 


When any of thefe plants appear above ground, the 


N 


beds ſhould be arched over with hoops, and ſome _ 
a 


and thick mats be got ready to draw over them in h 
weather, See January and February. TX 


The more curious and valuable ranuncutuſes- and 


anemones, Which are planted in beds, -ſhould alſo have 


ſome protection when the froſt is ſevere 3 by covering the 


beds with litter, or mats, &c. See Jaun. 
Care of Seedling Planer. 


- 


Small young ox tender ſeedling flower plants, or roots, 


alſo demand care at this unfavourable ſeaſon. Wie 
Such tenderiſh kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may now 
if not done before, he protected ſomewhat by placing the 
pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may alfa 
plunge them in the earth; and in bard froſt, long firaw 
litter may be laid on the ſurface, and around the tides ; 
the ſame protection of covering many alſo be given to ſuch 
a are in beds, © R 
Protecting New-planted Shrubs, _ 

. New-planted ſhrubs, and trees of the more tender, or 
hoicer kinds, ſhould have their roots well protected in 
hard froſty weather, by laying mulch or long fdungy- lit- 
ter a good thickneſs on the ſurface of the ground over the 
toots of each plant. | I 


Aaz autumn, 


This work is ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender I 
ad curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in 
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autumn, that it ſhould not be omitted now, if it was in 
the former month. 5 e 
Pruning Shrubs, and dig between them. 
Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuch ag 
ſand in need of that diſcipline : but let this be done in a 
falful manner, with a knife, and not with garden-ſlicers 
Ia doing this, all the very ſtrong long rambling ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth extending conſiderably be. 
| Fond. the groceal branches of the head, ſhould be taken 
off quite cloſe, or reduced to regularity ; and where the 
branches are crowded in a very diſorderly manner, let 
them be pruned to ſome tolerable order ; and cut out dead 
. All very ftraggling branches ſhould be taken off or 
Fhortened, wherever they appear. WY 5 
Every plant ſhould be pruned in ſuch order, as it 
may ſtand clear of another; never ſuffering the branches 
of different. ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that 
-_ the beauty of all, except where any are intended to 
form a thicketty 1 to overſpread the ground. 
Wen the ſhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be dug 
| between the plants; and as you go on, take up all ſucken 
and ſhorten ſtraggling roots. plas id f 4 
Prirepagating Shrubs by Suckers from the Rom. 
The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would with ig Pfopt. 
- cace mey he traben y with care, —4 nNlanred in raus in any 
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partment: they will make good plants in two 
years. | 


The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſpirzas, and many other ſorts, 
taken up from the old plants in open weather, and planted 
out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder ; they will make haud- 
Yome plants in one or two years time. 71 * 
Prepariagę Ground for planting. | 

Now dig, when the weather will permit, the border 
beds, &c. in the flower· garden, and the clumps and other 
compartments in the ſh1ubbery, where any kind of ſhrubs, 
trees, or plants are to be planted. 


T ranſplantings 10 
Tranſplanting may ſtill, in open weather, be continved 
among all the hardy kind of flowering ſhrubs, ornamental 
—— AAA OTITICE N 
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in But if any of the more tender and curious ſotts are planted, 
it is advileable to mulch the ground over the roots, to * | 
out the froſt. See Nowember and Fanyary, 


3 Roll Gra and Gravel Malls. 


open dry weather, let the pripeipal groſs walks and 
3 5 poled and rolled once a week at leaſt. 
Let the gravel walks be alſo ſtill kept very cles. 1 


decent order, and r 


weather. 
Preparing Compoſt. 

Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt for 8 dow 
ers, in pota, &c, obſerving to mjx gs parts well together. 

At this time you ſhould alſo. bring in freſh ingredients 
to make new compoli heaps, for theſe ſhould always le 
the beſt part of a year before they are uſed for any Penny : 
the principal compoſty, for — flowers, being any light 
nich earth, ſea-ſand, &c, light ſandy loam and a ſwall 


E ber of dry roiten dung: "all ell blended e 


>" The Care of Plants in Pott. | 
Take good care now of all ſueh ſhrubs as are in pots, 
particularly the more tender kinds, to defend them in fe» 
vere weather. That in order to protect the roota the better 
from ſroſt, let the pats of ſhrubs in general, if not he per 
fore, be plunged to their rims in a dry warm f 
uch 45 any 


And the more tender and curious kinds, 
fall arbutus, magnolias, ciſtus, &c. in br gu 
placed in deep frames to have occaſional ſhe] ter of covering 
in froſty weather. 

Likewiſe the pots of double rockets, double roſe-campion, : 
double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, double wall. 
flowers, and double ſtocks, and all other hardy perennial 
fibrous-rooted plants in pots, ſhould, where not done laß 
month, be, the beginning of this, plunged to their ima 
in 2 dry warm ſpot of ground. 

By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the fro 
entering the fides of the pots to burt their roots; and in 
hard froſts it will be proper to lay ſome dry long ſittle 
lightly over all their tops; but this muſt n 
immediately off when the froſt is leſs ſevere. 

But where there are any frames'to ſpare, and the pot 
with the above fibrous rooted plants placed in them, and 
defended occafionally with glaſſes or other covering, it will 
be of great advantage. 


Aa Prune | 
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„ Prune Forefl-irees, 
It is now a proper time to prune all ſorts of foreſt and 
ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim up 
all large fide-ſhoots- and bbughs from the ſtem, and low 
Rragghng 1 of the bead, for that may be 
performed in froſty weather when little other bulineſ; 
be done. Dan * cho 
Dult and plaſb Hedoes, | 


This is a proper time to plant any forts of hedges of the 
deciduous kinds, particularly : ſuch as hawthorn, beech, elm, 
elder, horn-beam, herbery, privet, black-thorn, or ſloe: 
proc re young ſets of two or three years old from the nurſery, 
and plant them fix or eight inches afunder in the row; 
alſo plant alder, willow, and poplar hedges, in moiſt, or 
watery ſituations, either by planting ſmall cuttings, or 
large truncheons a yard or two long, particularly the willow 


- and alder 3 alſo elde r dy cutiings. 3 


Hedges for outward fences are commonly either planted 


In the fide or top of a raiſed bank ſormed with a ditch on 
. S "tr 2 | © 5 i 


the outſide. wx, 3 4 . 
Where fence-hedges are grown up tall, rude, and thin 
or naked at bottom, they ſhould now be plaſhed; or laid 
down in ſuch a manner as to render them thick in every 
part, performed by gaſhing the lower parts of the larger 
lems, &c. and lay them down horizontally between others 
left erect for growing Rakes, cut even at top four or fivc 
feet high. e | | 4 


3 
— — 


3 THE NURs ERT. 
FOONTINUE in open weather to dig the ground 
between the ron s of trees and ſhrubs: take care 


of the roots of the plants, and as you proceed in the 


digging, let all weeds on the ſurface be buried properly to 
the bottom. 23 2005s 55 
| | Neru-planted Trees, 

Continue the care of the moſt curious and tender kinds 
of new-planted young trees : where they were not mulched 
in November, let ſome now be laid between the rows, and 
cloſe up to the bottom of their ſtems, to pro:e& the roots 
from being hurt by ſevere froſt, 4 

| | 4 


<0 
froſt will thus have more power to mellow, and rain leſs 
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Let the ſtems of all new-planted tall trees be now pro- 
perly ſupported with ſtakes, where it was omitted! in the VL 


Seedling Trees. | |; ELF 22 

| Take care alſo of the tender ſeedling exotics ; 9 white 
young, require ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather, 7 

Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the mans 

ner directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering of any 

kind to remain a day longer than there is an abſ ute oc 

caſion. 


former month. 


The beds of tree ſeeds, berries, and acorns, which were 


ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, would 
be greatly benefited if in rigorous froſty weather 21 


could be covered with peas- nn, fern, or other 


long litter. 

| T his ſhould be practiſed before the bol How far pene-- 
tra: ed into the Baby's but in particular to the beds of 
acorns,, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to the 
ground, and the froſt would very much affect them. fs 


Trenchings Di gging, and ' Manuring,. 

Forward the trenching of ſuch- pieces of. ground as are 
w be planted with the trees, ſlirubs, &c; iy the ſpring. 
— this, let the ground be laid up in ridges,; the 


opportunity to over-wet it: for the ridges will not det 

2 like e laid perfectly flat. * 
Carry dung alſo to ſuch vacant compartments. as want. 

it, and ſpread it of an equal thickneſs over the furiave, of 0 

ground, and digged in regular. . 


Propagate Trees and Grub. | 
You may ſtill continue to make layers and plant ute 


of hardy trees and ſhrubs, and tranſplant ſuekers ; and for 


the method of treating each, ſee the two preceding 2 : 
aud January and Februarys 


Protes young. Trees A Plants. b 
Sive protection to young, more tender, and curioys f 


trees, ſhrubs, and plants, in froſty weather. 


Any i in pots may be placed either in frames to bave thel- 
ter wirh the glafles, &c. or under an awning to be covered 


with mats; or all other more hardy kinds in pots ſhould be 


plunged in the ground in a dry ſheltered. ſituation, if age 
done laſt month, 


% 


Aas. 8 Tus 


. TRI GREEN Houss. | 

y ONTINUE to take advantage of every fine day, 
when the weather is to admit freſh air to the 

Plants in the -houſe : for this, notwithſtanding the 


uatavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, is a very neceffary article 
for the benefit of the plants, in general 1 they are kept 
too cloſe, it will not only occaſihn the leaves of the plants 
do change to a fickly colour, but alſo render the plants ver; 

tender and weak; and their leaves, by that means, wi 
allo be very apt to drop. 8 
ITberefore every day, when the weather is mild, and the 
wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about nine or 
ted o'clock in the morning, and ſhut again about three 
or four in the aſternooh, or ſooner, if the air becomes too 


derer omit giving a large hare of freſh alr er 
Juan day in mild — — _ es 1 


ote. It will not at this ſeaſon be proper to allow the 
green-houſe any freſh air in foggy or very wet days: at ſuck 
umes let the houſe be kept quite cloſe. | | 
In ſevere froſt the windows muſt never be open. 
In continued ſevere froſty weather, great care muſt be 
Taken to fecure the door and windows of the green-houſe 
id ſuch a manner as the froſt cannot enter that way to affect 
Wp. 1 
Therefore, in the time o ſharp froſt, the window- 
Mutters, if any, 'muſt be ſhur cloſe wwery night: and, for 
the greater ſecurity, it will alſo be proper to nail up mats 
inſt all the fflutters, or in default of ſhutters, apply an 
eligible defence of large thick mats againſt all the glaſſes, 
above and below. 2 . 2 L 
.. Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very ſevere, it 
will, for the better protection of the plants, be adviſeable 
to make a ſmall fire, if there is the accommodation of 
gues, which are very neceflary in every good green-houſe, 
| both as an oecaſional defence againſt the rigours of froſt, 
bd to expel great damps in foggy weather: but in defect 
pf ſtues, in hard froſts, make a (mall fire in ſome conre- 
- *mient utenſil, and place it within the green-houſe, kept 
'diftant from the plants: very moderate, and ſhifted to 
A ferent parts of the houſe : always obſerring to move ſome 
"uf W from that where the fire is placed. bs 


® * 


. 
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| never kept longer than there appears to be an abſdl 
neceſſity; and occaſtonally in very foggy weather, 
gieat thaws to expel the dainps. See Fans... 


green houſe, for moſt of the w 
aſſiſtance at due times. 


ing; to do it with moderation, and to give the water only 
to ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of 


 green-houſe plants in this ſeaſon, ſee Faruary, &c  ,, 


In green-houſes pot furoiſhed with yes, a Ruzaglo ſtove, 
in which to make moderate fires in froſty weather, would 
ve very bene ſſciall. „ 
* theſe fires in either method ſhould never be made I 
the green-houſe, _ ugleſs the froſt is extremely ſevere ; and 


Watering Greenhouſe Plants. 5 


Water muſt now and then be given to the plants in the 1 
8 8097 kinds will require that 


nut in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at 


dis ſeaſon to give only a very moderate quantity to each 


pot or tub at a time; for if they are once over-watered at 
this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very wet, 
it will remaio fo for a long time, moſt aſſuredly oocalion 


'the plants to drop their leayes, eſpecially the orange 


and lemon trees, aud totally deſtroy ſome of the move 
tender kinds. | | | ; 


For that reaſon, let particular care be taker; in water- 


| at article, 
The aloes, and other ſucculent plants, muſt now be very 


feldom and alſo very ſparingly watered : for much oĩſtute 


at this ſeaſon would rot thele kinds of plants. See January 
and Febf nan. e 
| Keeping the Plants clan. e nd 
The greon-houſe plants in general ſhould now be ke "3 0 
perfectly clear from decayed leaves, for this is neceſlagy 55 


preſerve their heal;h as well ac beauty. 


Therefore, as ſoon as any. ſuch leaves appear upon. the 
plants, let them immediately be removed; and, Ille cut 


out any decayed ſhoots and dead wood. that pay from Hime 


to time appear. R T YN 
The green · hoyſe floor ſhould be now frequently cleared of 


thaſe dead leaves which drop from the plants 


* : 2 
For farther obſervations on the general ,cylture of the 
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Care of the fruiting Pines - other Plants in the Hos. 
ue, © 
FNONTINUE great attention at this ſeaſon to the fruit 
ing pines and all the other tender exotics in the hot. 
houſe, to ſupport a good fire every night, and cold moru · 
ings, and give occaſional waterings, and freſh air, as ex. 
plained below. a N 55 | 
Every evening, about. three, four, or five o'clock, ac. 
cording to the temperature uf the weather, continue to make 
the hot-houſe fires ; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, never 
20 make the fire too ſtrong, ſo as to render the heat of the 
wall of the flues anywiſe violent, for that would prove of 
bad conſequence to the pines and other plants. 8 
Tou are likewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very cold weather, the hat-houſe fires muſt be con- 
tinued alſo in the morning, and ſometimes, in ſevere froſts, 
and no ſun, they muſt be ſupported all day long. 

The perſon who attends the fire, ſliould always, the 
laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add 
more fuel if it is wanted; nothing is fo proper for this 
purpoſe as coals or cinders, becaule of. the regularity and. 
«duration of their heat.; yet wood, turf, or peat will do, 
in default of coals, but require more. attendance to aug - 
ment the fires. Ix 
The bark-bed heat is alſo at this time moſt eſſential: but 
if this was renewed in October with a full ſupply of freſh. 
tan, it will probably be ſtill in a proper ſtate of heat; if, 
. however, that is conſiderably decreaſed, let it be revived 
dy forking up the bark, as directed in January. | 
The top · glaſſes of the kot-houſe ſhould at this ſeaſon be 
. covered every night in ſevere froſts, either with ſhutters 
or mats: but the readieſt method of covering is with 2. 
large painted canvas cloth, ſuch as might be made out of 
a large ſail-cloth : but this ſhould, if poſſible, be made 
to roll upon one or more poles extending the length of 
the hot-houſe, and about three inches thick, and by the 
means of pullies and a rope, are contrived to draw or roll up, 
and let down, at pleaſure ; which is much more con- 
venient than large anweildy ſhutters, which are ſometimes 
uſed, and which require almalt an hour's work every dy 
to take down and put up. 
| Though 


FL | 
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Though there is ſome :inconvenience attends this ſort, of 


covering in ſtormy weather, by the wind raiſing and daſh. 


ing the. canvas againſt the glaſſes, and breaking them... * 


| Succeſſion Pins. | 
The fucceſſion pine-plants in the pit: or ſucceſhon-houſe 


ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management of theſe and the fruiting plants is the 
fame, only. obſerviag to make the fires in general rather 


more moderate, or as regular as. poſſible, which, if not 


obſerved, may force them into a. fruiting ſtate at an im- 


roper time; to prevent which, the greateſt care ſhould 

taken, until they have acquired ſuch 1 
of growth as to be able to produce handſome ſized fruit, 
which they are not capable of until they are two years old; 


at which age they, in October, ſhould be placed in the 


fruiting-bouſe, or where it. is intended they ſhall produce 
their fruit., weg- i 
Watering and giving Air. 3 

The pines and other plants in the hot - houſe will flill 


require to be now and then watere. 3 
ut in water ing them, eſpecially the pines, take care to 


do it moderately, and not oftener at: this ſeaſon than about 
once a week. | in 

Wheu there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day; it 
will be proper to admit ſome freſh air into the hot:houſe, 
by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a litile way open, from ten 


or eleven, to two o'clock. : but be ſure to ſhut them again 
in due time, and eſpecially. if the weather alters to cloudy, 


or ſharply cold. 


: 


Young Pine Plants. | 


| Thoſe young pine plants, which are plunged in dung or 
bark beds made detached from the on. departments, 


muſt have a. very careful attendance at this ſeaſon ; the heat 
of the bed muſt be duly kept up by applying a lining of new 
e to the ſides, as often as tlie bed decreaſes mueh 
in its heat. | - 88 Fg 


The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, 8 in all [oP 


weather with mats or ftraw ; and ſome ſtraw or other 


dry litter. ſhould likewiſe be laid eloſe round about the out- 


aides of the frame. ö 17 
Early Kidney Beans in the Ho- bos. 
In the beginning, or any time in this month, you may 


Pant ſome early dwarf kidney-beans in pots or in * 
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dries them in the hot-houſe ; by which means they will 

yield their produce at an early and acceptable time. 

The method of- planting them is mentioned in 7axzary, 
Early Cucumbers in the Hot-houſt. 

Yau may likewiſe fow fome cucumber-feed in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark-bed in the hat-houſe, and the 
plants may be tranſplanted into boxes; this may be done 
26 a trial; which, if they ſucceed, will come in at a very 
early ſeaſon. © „ 05 I DIRT SET 34] 

I TI have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather 
" beſt in the hot-houſe, when the boxes wherein they gray 
are erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the top 
glafs, and toward the higheſt or back parts, juſt or ncar- 

7 f over the back alley, not to ſhade or annoy the plants 


ph But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in Ja. 


r Raf, Wes to the Hor Bon. 

* You may likewiſe, in this or next month, place pots of 
roſe · trees in the hot-houſe ; and alſo honey ſuckles, and ſuch 
other ſmall flowering ſhrubs as you defire, by way of curi- 

ofity, to blow early. See January and February. 

e Early Pinks, in the Hot - bon. 
Pots of pinks, carnations or any other fuch like kind 
of flowers, may alſo be placed in the hot-houſe towards the 
latter end of this month, to produce ſome early flowers. 


 Farly Bulbous, and Tyberoys Flowers in the Hot-houfe. 

_ Likewiſe may introduce pots er boxesplanted with ſpring- 
blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in the hot- 
- houſe, for an early bloom. | | 
For this purpoſe may bare the dwarf early tulips, any 
ſort of hyacioths, polyanthus · narciſſus, commpn nareiſſus, 

jonquils, ſpring crocus, and any other of the ſpring and 
'early ſummer flowering bulbs. Likewiſe anemopee, and 
. Fanunculus, &c. plant them in pots of light earth, ap inch 
or two deep, and place them any where in the hot-hovſe, 

give very moderate waterings, and they will blow agreeably 
at an early ſeaſon, | BEA, 


= 9 as even a im a / oC II _ 


ed ah. Vines in the Het-houſte« | 
Spe vines planted slong the outſide of the front of 
_ the hot-houſe, three fect fix inches aſunder, and the * 


Seas 2 


— — — 


front, into the hot · houſe, where being trained up the infide 


ter, and a ſummer dreſſing, to regulate the ſhoots of the 


tet the outſide ſtem, by wrapping them round with 
or ſtraw-bands, &c. N Pre. | el. 


Or pots of bearing vines inay be introduced into the 
þot-houſe the latter end of this, or in the next month, 


Preparing. for forcing Fruit Trees in Hot-walky Se, | 


In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing fruĩt - 


trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houſes, and other forc- 


ing departments by fire, or bark-bed, &c. or both, to pro- 
duce early fruit; and the ſorts of trees for this purpoſe are- 


peaches, nectarines, * cherries, vines, figs, plums, 
and occaſionally gooſeberries, currants, raſpberries, and 
alſo ftrawberry planis. | -44 


Obſerving the trees of all the above ſorts 2 now be 
e 


planted, if hot done before, in the borders of the forcing 


departments, and fome alſo in pots to remove therein oc- - 


cationally : and for which purpoſe have ready trained trees, 
that are arrived to a bearing ſtate, which may be obtained 
in great perfection in moſt of the public nurſeries ; and if 
removed with balls, the better, eſpecially if for forcing the 
ſame year ; generally plant a principal ſupply of wall-zrees 
_ the back wall, and ſome againſt the upright front 

ſſes, ten feet aſunder; having a trellis of ſlight thin rail- 


ing, &c, erected, on which to train the branches of the 


trees in regular order; ane thoſe in front have the branches 
trained up under and parallel to the top or inclined glaſſes, 
at fix or eight inches diſtance therefrom ; and plantatio ſome 


in ſmall headed ſtandards, both as dwarfs, balf and ful! 


ſtandard trees, eſpecially duke cherries. OE. 
Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 
of theſe forcing departments, to defend the trees from-the 


weather, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenced 


the middle or latter end of January, by making fires and 
bark-beds in the different ſorcing places, or by bark-bed 
or dung heat, in a pit within ſide; or by hot dung below, 
and bark above. . e | 5 . {v8 

; | A LET 
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or main ſhoot being left of ſome conſiderable length, and 
cach conducted through a hole in the upright woodwork in 


and under the ſloping glaſſes, they will bear fine early 
grapes, with but very little trouble, f 


They will only require an annual pruning early in win- 


year: each as directed for the vines in the open ground? 
obſerving at this time, it is proper, in theſe vincs, to pro- 
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TREES any S HRU BS,. 


1 in moſt of the common NuxkskRIES in 
ENGLAND; for the furniſhing Noblemen and 
i Gardens and, Plantations. 


Fu, of the deciduous 1 which are thoſe that ſhed 


— 


their leaves 1 in 1 


4A CACTA, 

The tripple thorned, 
Water, or ſingle ſeeded, 
Thornleſs, 

Acacia, falſe. 

: 45.5 common, 
Flowering, 

Manna, 

White American, 

Black American. 
Abs, mountain. 
1 common, 

Aſh-leaved, 

Red flowerin Weg 

Sir Charles * ſearlet, 
Norway, 

4 Pennſylvanian. | 
Sugar-juiced, American, 

Montpellier, 
With ſome other ſpecies. 
Herabeam, common, 


Virginia hop, 
American flowering, 
Faftern. 


" Medlar, eat Dutch, 

. dne or Eogliſh,. 
New England. 
85% 4 


Taller growing deciduous TREES and Snauss. 
 Cheſnuts, 8 niſh ſweet, 


Striped-leaved Spaniſh. 


| Cheſnut, the horſe, common, ; 


Scarlet flowering, 
Yellow. 


Walnuts, . common, . 


Virginia black, 
French, 
Large furrowed. 
Hictory, ſweet, 
Large. 
Birch; common, white, 
black Virginia, 
Poplar- have. | i 
Canada. 
Beech, ne 
American. | 
Sycamere, common, 
Striped - lcaved. 
Plane, oriental, 
Ocei dental, of Virginia, 
Spaniſh, or middle. 
Tarcbh, common, 
American black — 
| Siberian. | ' 8 10 


Tau rnom, 
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* N 

; Laburnum, common, ata Bleatched:leaved' elm, 3 
Scotch, 5 American elm. : 
Striped-leaved. 5 7 Hamamelis, — 

Liquid Amber, ſwert gum. ©  Perfimon Plum, European. 
Lac, or varniſh-trees Service, wild, — 
Lime, eommon, e l True, or manured, en 
Red-Twigged, * Arbutus-eaved, „ 
N Pennſylvanian. 1 | American. 2 
rei, deciduous American, Oak, Engliſh, Fn 
15 Cheſnur-leaved, Wi a 
ee black, 2 Red mountain, r 2:54 
hite, or Abel-tree, * Willow-leav ed. 
Carolina poplar, Scarlet ayes. OS op 
Aſpen- tree, or a Carolina ſwamp, _ + 
Balſam poplar, -» | Saffafras leave, 
Various-leaved poplar, © Champaigne dwarf, * 
, Lombardy poplar. EF. oY Black, rt 
in Arbor Jude, European White, * 
1d American. W Prickly-cupped ond" 

Alder, common, n Italian, the cut leaved, 
Hoary-lea ved, x SY With ſome other varieties. wy 
Glutinous-leaved, > Tacamabaced, or balfam- tree, 
Round- leave, Tulip-tree, . 
American. be Willow, tre, 2 "WP 

Zin, Engliſh ſmall-leaved, Common white, *& 

. Corniſh, narrow-leaved, © © Purple, and * % 

Dutch, Wych elm, Frag dog Several other ſorte. 


Deciduous Tzess and Survss of leſſer Growth 
As Coſtus, or chalte-tree, White Portugal, 5 


Narrow-leaved, . Lucca. | 
Broad-leaved. 8 8 Cepbalantbus, button-tree- 
Amond, common Pranble, double-flowerings. 
White flowering, American uprighht. = 
Farly dwarf ſingle . White- fruit. © 
Double dwarf, Dwarf, N Wh 
Althea Frutex, ſtriped, 2 Maiden, ua.” n l 1 
Red, * Fiburnum, or var. laing tree, 4 
White, vs Commun, NN My 
Zlue, | | | Striped-leaved, 8 wal 
Purple, | 1 American broad-leavedy, _ PE 3 7 ? 
Pheaſant's eye. Maple-lcaved. Fin 
Ardromeda, ſtriped · e SW wal 
Evergreen, , | b T upelo-tree.. a, g 
Aralia, or angelica - tree, Enpetrum, black berried heaths © YH 
heels, with red flowers, | Lycium, box-tharn. ; 
hite.  Chienanthus, fringe, ESTER | 
Burlerry, common, NA bait, | tree. 
Stoneleſs, red fruit, Tauruſtinus, the deciduous, 
White fru't. Fly hoceyſuckle. , 
Bladder Nut, bree level, Melia, the bead - tree. 5 
; Five-leaved,  Kanihoxylum, tooth-ach tre. 
Broom, the Spaniſh, _ : Lavender, the common, 
nm; Double flowerin 5 : Broad-leaved, w 
| Yellow Portugal, | Canary. 5 
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Gale, or ſwect willow. 
Spire, 1 krutex, 


28 
White. 
Scorpion Sena, _ 
Smilax, broad leaved, 
4 Bloatched- lea ved. 
ringa, common, 
"Dwark, double. 
Sumach, ſcarlet, 
Large downy, 
Virginia, 
White, 
Naples, 
yrt 
Lentiſcus . 
- Carolina. 


. 8 nd 


Late te Dole, 
Large ſcarlet trumpet, 
Small trumpet, 
—_ ed, 
white Ita 
Early red — 
Faſmine, the common white, 
2 ny rt yellow, Italian, 
Silver-ſtriped leaves, - 
22 8 


err Frutes, dwarf, 
oad-leaved, 
| Narrow-lcaved. 


ite, 
le, or Scotch. 
Lil Perſian, with cut leaves, 


ble-flowering. | 
_ Lonicera, upri 


Perſian bluc-flowered. 
Toy, filver- tri 
Gold-ſtripe, 


Yellow-fl wered ; 
Scarlet Aowering, or or roſe acacia, 


Caragana, 


Red Lorri r 


Blas berried, 
Virginian, 


Silver-ftriped, | 


Yellow bloatched-leaved. 
aliurusy Chriſt's-thorn. 


Prinat, „ 


Perpret, Virgi 
Flamula Jovis, ue, 


White. 


Nea. 


Ptelea, or A 1 


. 


Common, 
Sea buckthorn, 


Creeping ever : 
Yellow. icd, f 
Raſpberry, double-flowering, 
Virginian, RA 
Broad-lcaved, 
Long · leaved, 
Fern- 3 
Oak-leav 
Cherry, the double-blomed, 
Cornel an, 5 
Dwarf Canada. 
ria, n aqui 
Cinguefoil 
— 2 bladder-ſena, 


The common, cel 


aye — VE 


Oriental, 
Ethio ian, 
Pocock' s. OE ES: 
Clathra, white · lowering, 2 
rry Bs. by 
nana, trumpet-flower, 
1 — Virginian, 


Leſſer-flowered. 


Yee. 


ee common, 
Broad · jea ved, 


Newfoundland. 
Guelder-roſe, the common, 
Double, or inow-ball,: 


Carolina, 
Gold bleatehed- imo 
Currant-leaved. | 


_ Virginian beg. f 
- Goofeberry-leaved, 


L Azerole; 
Caroline I Azerole; 


Pyracantha-leaved, 

Arbutus-leaved, 
Neapolitan Medlar, 

Dwarf 2 


1 -ſpilus, Dri g-flowering, 
e/pt rin 
Lady Hardwick') ſhrub, 
Willows, weepin 
Yellow Dutch, 
White Du * 
Bay leaved 
. 
Celtis, or nettle- tree 
Black- fruited, 
Yellow-ſruited. _ 
Par-tree, with double 1 
W pear. 
ird- cher 1 
Cluſter. 
Carolina, 
Tulip-tree. 


* 
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Benjamin-i 
A e or 3 


— 


tleaved. 
 Gogftberry, 1 8 Tur 


— 4 


* 
- 
* 


"GEE of ai 
Double vely vets 
Single ditto; 
Dutch hundred- ee 
Bluſh ditt 

Bluſh Belgick, 171 
Red ditto, > By - 43 
Marbled, 5 


* be, 


Red damaſk, 
Bluſh ditto, 
White damaſk, | * 
Auſtrian yellow, | 
Auſt: ian, with 
9 one 
4 
Double muſe, . 
— virgin, 
Mundi, 53. e. 
© world, or firiped red rol 
Franckfort, a f | 
_.Cluſter-bluſh;, ; _ } | 
| Maiden-blu „ . 
Virgin, or thoralels, - Lt 
Hts red, pt; i F@ 5 
Zurnet-leaved, 
Scotch, the —— 
$:riged Scatch, ' n 
Apple-bearing, La HT FIR. 
ngle American. 
ole of Meux, e 
yah <a . ; 
Red cluſter. 
Burgundy roſe. 


— 4 - 


Briar, double ved; bee, 


Double bluſh, 
Yellow, 
 Eglantine briar. 


Double. 
044 and alrer | 


ated leaves. 
With gooſeberi y leaves, 
The Penuſylvahian. 
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Boſria, Carolina p a 
. y cinnamon, 


APROR Fite, common, 
— LN 
American. r 
Arbutus, the ſtrawberty- tree, 
Commons fo 5 
Double-flowering, | 
Red flo wering, 
Eaſtern, or Aadrachad. 
Cedars, Virginia red, 
Virginia white, 


> >, 7- Scoa—s 
Sb > a 
Lycka. + 
Cedar of Lebanus. * WF 
oel 


iy common, 8 MI 


, Wh — " 
6 | \ Maie- ſpreading, | 
_ Portugal. R 
Fire, diſtinguiſhed from the Pines 
dy hazing the leaves coming 


out ſeparate or fingly, nd 


ot which are the following 
ſorts: 8 ns 
Common ſpruce, 
Red ſpruce, 
White ſpruce, 
Silver fir. . 
Balm of Gilead fir, 
Hemlock. | tis = 
Pine eres, having the leaves riſing 
by two, three, or five toge- 
ther from the ſame point; 
cor ſiſting of the follow ing: 
Scotch pine, commonly called 
Scotch firs, leaves by pairs, 
.- *crbuded, and ſmall cones. 
Pinaſter, with two leaves toge - 
ther, and cones {even or ezght 
ioches long. . 


, g r. ug 
S 1 
A Lisr of Evexcrzen Texts. and Suns, now 
cultivated in moſt of the Nutſeries in En land, as - 
ornamental PLanTs$ for the decoration of 


mens and 'Gentlemehs* Gardens, Parks, .. 
g 109 0 : 2 


Firſt, of the taller Evexctexs, 


f x 
* * 


J 


. Noble. 


Stone, or manured pine, having 
leaves by pairs, and cones 
four or five inches long. 

Weymouth, or New England, 

with {mooth bark, and five 

long leaves. LT” 
Fraukinceuſe, or three-leaved, 
with very large looſe cone 
Swamp, or threesteaved marſt 
American, with very lung 
J — > 4 | 
Jerſey, or two-leaved Virgin 
Cembra pine, with five — 
leaves, 26-8655”; 
Three-leaved Virginia, 
Prickly - coned three - leaved / 
Virginia, Joi OWE | 0 
with two narrow 


Fax- tail, 
8 Dwarf mountain, 
Tartarian pine. 
Holly, common green, 
Variegated and ſtriped, many 
varieties, | 
Yeltow berried, 
Carolina dahoon holly. 
Magnolia, laurel-leaved, 
Leſſer bay-leaved. 
Laure, common, 
Portugal, 
Alexandrian.. : $32) | 
Oat, ilex, or e een, | 
Kermes, or ſcarlet-bearings 
. Gramuntian holly-leaved, 
Carolina live oak. 
Yew tres. 2 


«. — > Ald ES 


ALATERNUS, — Ty AY broad-leaved, 55 | 


date arrow-leaved. 
agged-leaved, ain, Spurge, or wood-laurel. 
enen, Knee helm, k nee holly, or butcher” * 
Silver- N broom. 6 
Gold-ſtriped.. © Phyllyrea, the true, S 
Ciftus, or * wal "1 road-leaved, OT 
Gumciſtus, withſpotted flowers, Privet-leaved, oO 
With plain white flowers, Prick Jeaved, e 
Purple ſage-leaved, Olive- leave. 
Male, with long hoary leaves, Gold en 
Male Portugal, Silver-edged. 
Bay-leaved gum, Roſemary- leaved. | 
With hairy willow leaves, Privet, evergreen Italian, 
Black leaved, , _ and * ſtriped. . 
Waved- lea ved, tree, 1 pong 
Purple, or true gum po of bs omis, or jeruſslem tage PR” Ws 
Crete, Narruw-lcaved,” ' * 
With ſome other varicties. | © Broad-leaved. e 
Cytiſur, Neapolitan, ._ + Roſe, the evergreen.” © — © On 
Canary, Rbododendron, dwarf no 
Siberian and Tartarian. Savin, common, 8 
Curaniila, narrow-leaved, __ Striped-leaved, _ OE 
Broad-leaved. Silvereſtriped. 1 
Zuonymus, evergreen. Wu. Stone - crop ſbr ub. W 
Juniper, common, 5 Widow tunil. e wig 0 1 1 
Swediſh, . Virginia Groundfel-tree. | pon in 
Sclavonian, |  Germander, Shrubby, L Crete. * 
Canada. EP Faſmine, Italian. . 
Hartwort of Ethiopls. Lotus of Montpdier., | 
Hyrſe-tai!, ſhrubby. Pyracantba. 


Oval-leaved, 


EVERGREEN TREES, bee. 59 


Second, of nennen. Suauss. 


Honeyſuckle, evergreen. Medicago, moon trefoil. ** 
Aalma, olive-leaved. | 


Broad-leaved, < 


Bignoma, the evergreen. 
T — wy ar park leaves. 


Thyme-leaved. Nag wort, the ſea. ' | 
Louruſtinus, common, 4 2 — the lavender-leavede | 

Broad, or ſhining- .leaved, . . toy, common, 

Rough-leaved, 


| Striped-leaved, "2; aha 
oo  Viegiman | r 


i * 1 
* by 9 - » i , . 
4 du44 a Tas © | ö > ns Ss | 
| hy l 


» 
— — » t. 
—— — — nt —e——_ — 
8 %* 4. » — o 
4 0 =_ 


Lis r of ſuch Tue EES and Sun UBs that may be filed 7 
Seed, and whoſe Seeds may be procured at the great 


Sced-Shops, and of AN 4 * N nan & n 
about London, c. {3 


* , 92 


H*BUT0S, 8 common, . * 


Andrachne, 29389 2x1 


American white, « 


4 | TREES te hz | EE kD. 


Manna. - 22 ‚ 182 22 | 
| 22 the mountain. 2 þ ho Maryland, 
npelica-tree. | 0656 e Fry 
f 3 FRAM by 2 common, 
\ Alcacia, three orned. 26 op · FT as : 
=_ Andromeda erborea, or Carolina . Cherry, cornellah, a 
| e cu SSA IS, * » | „ \ 
ON ITE + _ Red-ſtalked, 
| Paniculars, | = anne 
But the thre tiſus, evergreen, 
py plenary ee 27 a5 oo DEED — 
PR car the evergreen. þ 4 
NA Len, olack or black, 
collution, - 
. Long irt 2 
| CO "gra broad-leave 
White. 1 
Lilac. + oY 
Ty 
Cbamer Werd * 
. Bladder-aut. 4 * us, broad- 
Dream, yellow RY * C ee 
Silvery, or white Spaniſh, 5 rry-· trec. | 
White Portugal. or "Me — „et, df 
orway, ' 
Sugar, | 
2791 2 1 
1 4 Dwarf, * 
Canada, 
can e 
Medlar. 0 
Haan. 
Magnolia, laurel-leaved, 
; . * Sweet-ſcentcd, 
; Blue, | 
Umbrella. ; 


| * 2 Harrow, tl, 
| Cretan, or true gum ciſtus ne-tree, orienta) 
Levant, with deep purple Occidental, i 
owers, Spaniſh. 
Willow-leaved gum-ciſtus, with Nabinin, falſe acacia. 
| — IA Zarch, common, 


ſpots, American bla 
(With all the other ſpecies, Cedar of Lebatide.” 
| ffimond, ſweet, | Oat, Engliſh, C 


American back, 
— ſcarlet, | 


Champaigne, 
Cut-leaved 3 8 


TRBE „ ke. raiſed from SEED. b b 
Dart Ss a : 
Dwar Sas 5772 FOR 2. fees, 


Cork-tree. 
Lime tree, common, 


American. 

Bird-cherry, Pentiſylvanian, 
Carolin. 

Walnut, Engliſn, 
Large French, 
American, 
Hiccory, the thin-ſhelled; 


— — chick- ene 
Shag bark. 


Helly, common, 
Carolina bruad- led ved. 


Juniper, common, 1 
8 1 pou L 


Kalmia, 3 ol 
Thyme-leaved, L 
Ohve-leaved. 

Che ante, Spaniſh, 
Chiaquepin. 


1 common, s 
Lid ember | 


A Lier of FxvtrT Tatts, &c. being a AK Cot 
125 of the i Sorts "of their ſevern1 Kinds; 1. 
tioning only ſuch as merit Culture, &c. © 


Jenneting Holland ippin, ek 

A* — 2 f of . —— e 
Collin, Royal ruſlet, Ws" 
Margaret apple, Wheeler's ruilet, © © 
Golden pippin, Golden ruſſet, ' 1 &FED 
Kentiſh pippin, - \ Dutch codlin, 


552 


Kentiſh * 
, Car's- -head, | 
- Golden rennet, 
French pippin, 
Winter pearmain, 
Loan's pearmain, 
Cluſter A 
= cores s pippm, * 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Fearn's pippin, 
Lemon pippin, 
Winter greeni 
White coſtin, 
Aroz1atic ves "£22 I 
ueening, the winter, 
— the ſummer, 
Calvel, red, 
White ditto, 
Margate, 
Flanders pippin, 


Kirk-town, or kirton vr. "> 


a N Vergoleuſe, 


AR VAT. TRAA G. 


St. Germain, . 


Lent, St. Germain, 


Swan e bead 2. 
r 


Bling Pars, black pear of Wat 


ceſter, 4 


- Parkinſon's warden, 


Uvedale's St. Germain, | 
Doub le-flowereds \ 
Cadillac. 


Plums, green 
IE — gage, 


Early 1 

Drop dor, '< 

White bonum magnum, 
oP bonum en or 15. 


| Royal daupt;”, EW, 


Perdrigor, Ltue, 


Queer -mot her, Res pot 


Winter pippin, Fotheringham, © 
Stone ri, 3 Roche corbon, 
Margille 5 COR La royal, 
Praiſe-worthy, Apricot plum, IN 
Italian apple, 5 Azure native, or blue gage, 
Noneſuch, wa, - Peaches, nutmeg * 
Kitchen renner. A White dittes, 
1 little muſcat, Early Ann & 
_ Green chiſſel, Red Magdalen, 
Catherine, | —— ditte, 
Iargonelle, wette, 3 
3 madame, Der 1 Nobleſs, * 
Windſor | Early Newington, 
- Groſle e e, © Old Newington, 
Beury de roy, French mignone, + 
White beury, Admirable, 
Winter beu Chancellor, 
Groſſe muſc t. FEE: Millet'ymignond, 
Autumn muſcat, Incomparable, 
Oran bergamot, Belle garde, 6 
Hamden's bergamot 2 Royal George, 
Autumn ditto, ” Pavie royal, A x oe 
Great ruſſolet, . Bourdine, 
Winter bon chretien, Montauban, 
Summer bon chretien, Vive, | 
Spaniſh ditto, _ Hewſkirk, 
Autumn ditto, Catharine, 
Meſſieur Jean, | Portugal. 
La Marquiſe, - Apricets, early Maſcadine, 
Devionett, Turkey, 2 
Winter ruſſo Bruſſels, d 154 ; 
Roman, A ble © 
Colmar, * | f £1062 4 
Oranges 


| 
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Orange, Raifin. 
Algier, | | Malberries, common "Oy 
Royal, 8 | White, g SE 
Tranſparent. | Red, | 
NeAarines, early nutmeg, | But the black I is beſt for go» 
Newington, -*,  neral culture. 4 
Ned Rotnan, Mia, the Dutch, . 


Volet, 


- Nottingham, or Engliſh, * 
Quince, the Portugal, 2 
Apple quince, 


Brug i 
White Italian. 

Cherries, early May, 
May-duke, 8 
Arch- duke, 

Harriſon's duke, 

White heart, ; , 
Bleeding heart, + Barcelona nut, large, | 
Adam” 1 Cobnut, very large, 
Ox heart, Cluſter- nut, 

Turkey, Byzantine nut. 
Amber, | Barberry, red-fraitsd, ; 
Kentiſh, or Fletniſh, Stonelefs red-fruited, | 


Portugal, 


Moretla, 

Coroun, 

Wild black, 

Wild red. 1 
Figs, eommon blue, : * 

Early long blue, uy 

1 white, 7 

_ Genova, 3 

Brunſwick, | 

Marſcilles, XI 

Cyprian, a 

Brown iſchia, W 

Rrown Malta. | | 
brapes, white ſweet witer; 2 — producing fruit 

Black ſweet water, POP twice in ſummer, 

Black July, + © -  Smooth-ſtalked. 

Black cluſter, . ©  $tratoberries, the ſcarier; 

White muſcadine, ” The red-wood,” — 

White chryſtal, White wood, | 

= 2 Hautbois, 5 2 

ack Burgundy, Chili, very Matt, © — 

White Chaſfelas, Large S 

Frontiniac, red; black, Viiite, — Nicawber, 8 

Rs the prom fruit, and 

Red Hamb 5 , of a rich hh | 

Black Babe, * prolific, 22 eng | 

kay, wherty,; calle rom its 
Alerandrian, g. which is cm- 
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554 A Liſt of Herbaceous Fihrous-rooted, 


near Chriſtmas. Two ſort, 


monly fi till Novem- | 
Li the oy and the white. 


der; and, if mild weather, till 


A List of the principal hardy Herbaceous Perenn 
and Biennial Fr oWER PLANTS, cultivated in E 
land, as ornamental Plants for Pleaſure Gardens, 


&c. For the general Syſtematic * ſee * 


Addenda. 
ASTER, or ſtar-wort, Double white, N | 
blue Alpine, Double blue and white net 
Tradeſcant's, or common ſtar- leaved, 
wort, called Michaelmasdaiſy. Pyramidal, or ſteeple, ſome· 
Early Pyrennean, what render, f 
Aſter linarifolius, or toad's-flax= Canary, muſt have ee cath in 
leaved. winter. res 
B'ue Italian ftar-wort, Canterbury Belb, FA 
* Cateſby's ſtar- wort, | lue, 4 
Dwarf narrow-leaved White. 
Midſummer ſtar · wort, Caltha, marſh, marigold, double- 
Autumnal white ſtar-w flowereT = 
broad-leaves. Caſſia of Maryland. 
Tripolian, ſtar-wort, - Carnations, or gilliflowers, 
Divaricated-branched, Common ſingle, 


| 1 inian ſlar-wort, Sie 


mmon double, T 


blue flowers, 
Early large blue ſtar-wort, 
Roſe ſtar- wort, Piquetts, 2 
Lateſt ſtar-wort, with narrow Painted | 
leaves, and b ue flowers, The four are fine] kgs 
Talleſt New En ngla and ſtar- wort, ed double flowers, * of each 


Red-flowering, 


many beautiful varieties, 


There are ſeveral other vans | Clove gilliflower. 


of ſtar-wert of lets not. 


2 Pinks, double pheaſant's Jes 


Apecynum, s- bane ' Dobſon, 
r 4 Deptford, 

Oran ge-coloured, Cob, white, 

Syrian. Red cob, 
Arum, Italian, large veived- needs, White ſhock, 
Afclepias, Es Damaſk, | 

White, Mountain, 

_ Yellow. _ Matted, 
 Aftragalus, milk-vetch. Old man's 1 
Ae, White, Painted lady, | 

ellow, _  Clove pink. 

Violet. Sweet William, the double red, 
Bachelor's Button, Double purple, 

Double red, Double roſe, 

Double white. Double variegated, 
Borage, the caſters, of Conſtanti- Common red, 2 
| le, | White, 


Double Rayzed Rabin. 
Campanula, or bell-flower, 


 Louble blue, peach-leaved, | 


4 


Double Mule Sweet willaw, 


>_ 
2 


pon, | 
— ht — „ 2 


Perennial and Biennial Flowers. 535 


all Flowers, double bloody, White. | OY. 
7 yellow, | Go/dy Locks. 7 
Double white, co white, | 1 


Single, of each colour. 
Stock ieder Brompton the — Liy of te Valley, common, 5 


Double ble flowerin 

Single ſcarlet, Solomon a Seal, | = <p 

Purple, b 5 Kio 6 

White Brompton,  F#ilapendula, or drop-wert. 
Green Hark L, Columbines, common blue, 
Purple double, Double red, N 
striped double, Dosdie white, | 
Single of each ſort, Double ſtriped, | 
Twickenham ſtock. | 2 double and 


H. y- flow 
„ red, Theron, — —_— 
rimroſe, broad-lcav _ _ Pull/atilla, blue ue flower. 

*  Hollybocks, dou ary 


Lichnidea, due, 1 Double yellow. . 
Spotted ſtalked, with purple 

ſpikes of Nowers, 
git, with large umbels — 

Low. trailing purple, P ; 18 
Carolina, with ſtiff ſhining Veronica, upright blue, —. 
leaves, and deeper ** Dwarf blue, 1 G5 2 
flowers. Hun . | 

(anus, broad-leaved, 
'Narrow-leaved. 8 
Hebait, or campion, 5 
A ſcarlet lychnis, 3 
Double ſcarlet lychnis, Rudbehia, American ſun Rnd E 
Catchfly, 3 flowers. Dwarf Virginia, with large 7. 
Riſe campion, ſingle, low flowers, 
-aex Dwarf Carolina, with narrow 
Hepaticas, ſingle white, red reflexed petals, and pur- 
Single blue, ple florets, 
Single red, Virginia, with yellow rays and 
Double red, red florets, 
3 blue. Tall e. — porple Tay 
ineria, toad- yellow | and heart-ſhaped leaves, | 
Purple. ou oh Taller, with i ar BT, 
Bee Lerkſpur. . large five-lobed leaves, ane 
Fraxinella, white, | © thoſe on the talks ings * "op 
Red, © Talleſt yellow, with narrower - 
bentiang, great yellow. 8 leaves, Which are all of five 
btianella, blue. | lobes. | 
5 blue daiſy. a Pulmonaria, A: 
bex-glove, red, : Common, 
White, 5 American. 
lron-coloured.  Monarda, purple, 
Prrennial Sun- flower, Scarlet, 


Double yellow. Several other Epbemeron, ſpider-wort, gr flowers 
ſpecies. See the Addenda. of a day, ** 
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556- A Liſt of Herbaceous Fibrous-rooted, ' 
Blue 


„ > Turkey, or Turban ranunculus, 
Facea, American knap-weed. . with a large red flower, 
Primroſe, double yellow, Yellow-flowered. 
Double ſcarlet, Perſian, innumerable varieties. 
White, Peony, double red, | 
Polyanthus, many varieties. Double white, 
Auriculas, many varieties. Double purple, © 
Violets, double blue, Male, with large ſingle fl 
Double White, Sweet - ſmelling Portugal, 
Double red. Double roſe- coloured. 
Nolte, the major. 5 Silpbium, baſtard chryſanthemum. 


Lenden pride, or none · ſo- pretty. i, flower- de- luce, or flags, 


WW 


The German violet- coloured, 


Variegated, or Hungarian, pur- 
ple and yellow, 
White, Chalcedonian iris, 
Rulbaus-rooted, Greater Dalmatian iris, 


American forked. There are ſeveral other varieties 
Aconite, monk's-hood, or wolf - of iriſes, all very hardy plants. 


bane, ö Cardinal Flowers, ſcarlet, 
Blue monk's-hovod, Blue. 
Yellow, , 7 Rocket, double white. 
White, 4 Balm of Gilead, ſweet- ſcented, muſt 
Wholeſome wolf's-bane. be ſheltered in winter. 
Hellebore, or hear's:foot, . Everlaſting Pan. 


Common black hellekore, | FEupathrium, ſeveral varieties. 


Green-flowered, . Scabious, purple, 
Winter Acanite. Eringo, blue, $4 
White Hellllore. _. 

Geranium, crane's-bill, Mountain, purple, and violet, 
Bloody crane's-bill, here are any. other varieties. 
Blue, Snap Dragon, or calf's-ſnout, 

| Bladder-cupped Vue, 
Bladder-cupped. 5 8 
Daifies, common double red garden Variegated. 
ys Meth Mu. lion. Py x 
a Cu, purple-topped, 
Double variegated, _ | Vellow glutinous, 
Cock e- comb daifies, white and White, 
red . —_—_ 3 
Hen and chicken, white and red. There arefeveral other varieties. 
Ferula, 00 att ra ; Angelica. agel | 
Ranuneulys, or crow-toot, Aſobodelus, king's» . 
Double yellow crow-foot, 2 8 blue - flowered. 


Double hite- mountain ranun- Ononis, reſt-harrow, 4 
culus, Large yellow-flowere 
Eaſtern, with a large yellow 7744. antia, or Virginia ſpider- 

flower, wort. | 


neipal Species and 


The above Liſt, compriſing only fome of the pri For the full ob 


varieties.of fluwering \Perennials and Dienniale. 
lection ſee the Addenda, page 571. 


A Lis? 


A Liv. of ſuch Biennial and Perennial Faowas 


Perennial and Biennial ial Flowers, 587 


PLANTS as may be raiſed from Seed, and which 
merit Places in Gardens as ornamental PLANTS | 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, The Welch, 


double and ſingle, : 'Lon g-ſpiked, _ 
Common yellow, Souble, Hoh, or ſattin-· flower. 
Single, Columbine the double · ſtriped, many 
White. varieties, ariſing,from — 


Stock Gilliflewers, the "TY Canada columbine. 
Scarlet Brompton, Campanula, the pyramidal, with 


White Brompton, blue flowers, 

The queen, Common, or peach-leaved, with 

White, | blue flowers, © 

Purple, The ſame, with white flowers. 

Striped. Monk':-bood, wolf 's-banc, or do- 
Sweet Williams, the painted lady, nite, N 

Decp red, ne, 

Common variegated. Yellow, - 


Mlian Plat, double and flagle. White. 


Cration diferent varieties, ariſing * 5 varieties, 271 ug 


2 es ſeed. from ſeed. lag | 
| ris, many, varieties, 
bg | lrom ſeed, 1 | ; 
— chair Peony, doubie and ſingle. 
— the bak Globe Thiftle. - 
ws a Tr ce 3 
0 e * OE | > 
Ke Lanier; the blue, TN | . | 
Purple, Globularia, or W | 
Tres cn. - BI | Horned Poppy. 
= love,” the Gentian, the Vi 
White, - Dragon's= Head, = purple.” 
lron- coloured. Sweet Scabious. 
new Honey ſuokle, the red, Pulſatilla, paſque fe ba 
ite. NMetile-leaued ball. flower, the 
Hellybocks, the red, White. 
Yellow, Balm of Giload, 
White: d e or Alyſon, the white, 
Noc bet. EN ellew- 
Canterb ury Bells, the blue, Agremone. 
8 2 = lenlonds. 
p- Dragon. 5 cantbur, or beat's- bre 
Feronicus, the Hungarian, Aloe, flag-leaved. 


A Lis r of Bulbous and Tuberous-roote 
FLOWER PLANTS 


AMARYLLIS, compriſin the Belladonna lily, 
—— yellow narc Atamaſco lily, 


dpring yellow narciſſus, | Guernſey lily, 
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332 lily, 
exican lily, 
Ceylon lily, 


Barbadoes red lily. _ 
The firſt two of theſe are 


hardy; the third, fourth, and 
fifth ſhould be kept in pots to be 


meltered from froft : the other 


four muſt be kept in pots, and 
placed in the ſtove. See hot-houſe 
plants in the Addenda. 


Crocus Fernus, or ſpring-floweri 
Common 3 ws * 


* 


ud Lack fripe 
ellow, wi | ipes, 
White, | OY 


White, with blue ſtripes, 


Blue, with white ſtripes, 
blue, | 
= £ _ | TH 
ite, with purple bottom, 
Scotch, or black and white 
ſtriped, ; 
Cream-coloured. 


Avtumnal-flowering Crocus, of the 


Snow-Drop, the ſmall ſpring flow- 


blue flowers, 
With light blue flowers, 
Many-flowered. 


Great ſummer ſnow-drop, with 
angular ſtalks, a foot high, 
and wo or three flowers in 
each ſheath, | 

Taller great Taow-drop, with 
many flö wers. 


Ornitbegalum, or ſtar of Bethlehem, 


Great white pyramidal, with 
narrow leaves, 
White, with broadſword-ſhaped 
leaves ſpreading on the ground, 
Yel ow, x Ira, . 
Pyrennean, with whitiſh green 


flowers, | 


Star of Naples, with hanging Tulip, early dwarf tulip, 


flowers, 


miſt 


AU of Bulbous-rooted, and 
_ Umbellated, producing its flow. 
or 


ers in umbels preading 
- bunches at the topof the ſtalk, 
Low yellow umbellated. 


very Erithronium, dens canis, or dog's 


| tooth, 

Rund- lea ved, with red flower: 

The ſame, with white flower, 

The ſame, yellow, | 

Long narrow-leaved, with pur. 
ple and with white flowers, 

' Grape hyacinth, ' 

Purple, | 

Blue, 

White, 3 

Muſk hyacinth, 9 

: White, ; 

Aſh- coloured. 

Blue-feathered hyacinth, 

Purple, 225 | 

Mulky, or ſweet-ſcented, with 
full purple flowers, 

The ſame, with large purpleand 
yellow flowers, 

Great African Muſcaria, with 


following varieties: ſüulphur- coloured flower. 
True ſaffron crocus, with bluiſh Fritillaria, chequered/epbp, 
flower, and golden fligma, Early purple, variegated, or che- 
which is the ſaffrön, uered with white, 
Common autumnal crocus, with Black, chequered with yellow 


ſpots, e 
Vellow, chequered with purple, 
Dark purple, with. yellow ſpots, 
andflowers growing inanumbel, 
Perſian lily, with tall ſta'ks, dark 

purple flowers growing in 2 


Pyramid, ; 
Brauching Perſian lily. 


Corona Imperialis, crown imperial, 


a ſpecies of ſritillar ia, 

Common red, 1 : 

Yellow, | 

Yeliow-ſtriped, 

Sulphur. coloured, 

Large flowering, _ 

Double, of each variety, 

Crown- upon-crown, or withtwo 
whirls of flowers; | 

Triple crown-upon- crown, or 
with three tiers of flowers one 
above another, | 

Gold-ſtriped leaved, 

Silver-ſtriped leaved. 


tulip 
ahaha 


1 


Ranunculuz, Turkey, 


. Bouble tulip, | Rh 
of the two firſt there is an infinite 
varicty : floriſts reduce them to 
the following: claſſes, of each of 
whichare many intermediate va- 
rietics, varying in their ſtripes. _ 
Farly yellow an red-ſtriped, 
White and red- — 
White and purple- —_ 
White and roſe-ſtripe 
Tall, or late-flowring, "with white 
bottoms ſtriped with brown, 
White bottoms, ſtriped with dark 
brown, 
White bottoms, ſtr ped with vio- 
let or black brown, 
White bottoms, ſtriped with red 
or ve-million, 
Yellow b ttoms, Ariped with dif- 


ferent colours, called bizares. 


Deble Tulips, yellow and red, 
White and red. 
Gladiolus, cornflag, or ſword lily, 
Common, with ſword-ſhaped 
leaves, and a reddiſh , 
flower ranged on one ſide of 
the ſtalk, 
The fame, with white flowers, 
Italian, with reddiſh flowers 
N on both ſides of the 
ſtalk, 


The ſame, with white flowers, | 
Great red of Byzantium, | 


Narrow grafſy-leaved, and an in- 
e. or lem coloured flow- 


wich channelled, long, narrow, 
four-angled leaves, — two bell · 
| ſhaped flowers on the ſtalk, 
Great Indian. 
Anemone, wood anemone, With blue 
flowers, | 
White flowers, 
Red flowers, 
Double white. 


Garden dauble Anemone, with crim- 


Perſian, 
and large double — ok 
which are innumerable varie - 


7 


| 5 =» 
with a ſingle 

ſtalk, and large double Ws 

red flower, i 
Yellow-flowered, 
with b 


fatks 


ties, uf all colours and varic- 
Fw tothe amoum of many 
undreds, with moſt beautiful 
flowers, of which there are 
Very double flowers, | 
Semi, or half double, 
The double art the — bean- 
tiful, and are propagated by 


. _ofi-ſets; — no ſeed; 


chat beis g produced unly in the 

ſingle — ſemi- double flower, 
by ſowing of which all the fine 
varieties of double oer are 
obtained. 


Pancratium, ſea daffodil, conan 


white ſea narciſſus, with many 


| flowersinaſheath and tangue> 


ſhaped leaves, 


| Sclavonian, with taller ftemaand 


eee 1 
cans * 

9 — ite dee ghee 

ten in a ſheath, | 


Mexican, with two Fly 
Ceylon, with one flower, 


| Broadiſh roundiſh- leavedof Am- 


boyna, with many flowers, 

Carolina low ſea<daffodil, with 
narrow leaves, and many 
flowers. 

The two firſt are hardy, and ſuc- 
ceed in the full grounè; but” 
the others require to be kept 
in à ſtove. 


Melly { allium} ſpecies of 


ar 

producingoruamental picks 
Broad-leaved, yellow, 

Great broad-leaved, with lily 


ſon flaw flowers, 

Purple, ws Broad- leaved, with hits flow= 
Red, |; ers in large round umbels, —- 
Blue, Smaller white an. 
White, Purple, 

Red and white-ſtriped, Roſe-coloured. 
Red, white, and purple, Fumaria Bulbeſa, or — 
— "tr a F 8 fumatory, Y 

ve, ſtriped with white. | reater » 

2 B b 4 818 Hollow 
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American, with a forked flower. 


Narriſſur, or daffodil, common 


uble yellow daffodil, 
Single yellow, with the middle 
cup as long as the petals, 
White, with yellow cups, 
Double, with ſeveral cups, one 
- _ Within another, ' 
. Common white narciſſus, 
ſingle flowers, | 
Double white narciſſus, 


Incomparable, or great non-ſuch, | 


with double flowers, 
With ſingle flowers, 
2 ticoat narciſſus, orruſh- 


Jeaved daffodil, with the mid- 


dle cup larger than the petals, 
and very broad at the brim, 
-Paffodil, with white reflexed 
ls, and golden cups, 
ite daffodil, with purple cups, 
1 ulyanthus narciſſus, having ma- 
ny ſmall: flowers on a ſtalk, 
from the ſame ſheath ;_ of this 
are the following varicties ; 
White, with white cups, 
Yellow, with yellow-cups, 
White, with yellow cups, 
* White, with oran | 


cups, 
White, with fulpbur-coloured 


cups, 
_ Yellow, with cups, 
Yellow, with — — | 


intermediate va- 


c 
rieties, 
Autumnal ans jy 
Jenguil, common ſing 
Large fingle, * 
Common double, N 
Double with large round roots. 
E Fee lily, common white 
uy, 


With double flowers, 
With ſtriped leaves, 
Whitelily, withhangingor pen- 
dant flowers, a 
Common orange lily, with large 
- fingle flowers, 
With double flowers, 
Fiery, þ en produc 


A Liſt of Bulbous-rocted, and 


Great braad-leaved,, 
Many-flowerrd, 


Hoary, . | 
Martagon lily, ſometimes called 


with 


The varieties are, 


* 
Redd 


ed or ſtriped flowers, Squills, ſea-onion, or ily-hyacinth, 


ing bulbs at the joints of the 
ſtalks, 


Common narrow-leaved, 


Turk's-cap, from the reflexes 
puſition of their flowerleaves: 
there are many varieties, and 
_ which differ from the other 
ſorts of lilies, in having the 
petals of their flowers reflexed 
or turned backward, 


Common red m „ With 
very narrow ſparſed leaves, or 
ſuch as grow without order 
wk the flower ſtalk, 

Double martagon, 

White, © 

Double white, 

White ſpotted; | 

Scarlet with broadſparſed]eaves, 

Rright red; many-flawered, of 

r „wich ſhort, graſſy, 
arſed leaves, 


ih hairy martagon, with 
leaves growing in, 
round the ſtalk, 
Great yellow, with pyramidal 
flowers, ſpotted; | 
Purple, with dark ſpots: and 
broad leaves in whorls round 
the ſtalk, or moſt. common 
Turk's- cap, 
White ſpotted Turks- cap, 
Canada martagon, withyellowiſh 
large flowers ſpotted, and 
leaves in whorls, 
catence , 
erect bell-ſhaped flowers; 
Philadelphia martagon, withtwo 
erect bright purple flowers. 


common lily-hyacinth, with & 

lily root and blue flower, 
Peruvian, or broad-leaved hyt 

flowers, | 
With white flowers, 


ic white ſtarry byaciath, | 

ue, 

A al inth, 
vtumna) ſtarry byacin 


— 


Larger Barry blue hyacinth of 
egen, 
e ſtar- flower of Peru, 
— blue - ſpiked ſtar- flower. 


Iris, with a deep blue flower, 


Bright purple 
Deep purple, 


Variegated, 
. Great, with ld car 8 


plain or flat OY with blue 
085 


Of * above there are maay 
intermediate varieties. 


Mee largeflowers, 
chere are many Nee 


Tuberous - rooted Flowers. 
and of which there are iunu- 


367 


merable intermediate ſhades 
or tints of colours. 


- Of double ſores there avs, 


Apbodel lily, African blue, with a Blues, 
tuberous root, P blues, 

Broad- lea ved purple, with a bul- Agatha blues, 
bous root, Whites, 

Aſiatic, with white umbels and Whites, with yellow eyes, 
bulbous root, Whites, with red cyes, 

American, with large white um- Whites, with violet or purple 
dels and bulbous root. eyes, 

The firſt of thefe require ſhelter Whites, with roſe-colouredeyes, 
from froſt; andtheether three: Whites, with ſcarlet eyes,” 
require the conſtanuprotection Reds; 
of a ſtove; they make a fine ze a 
a in flower. Of ſingle ſorts there are, 

Tubereſe, or Indian tuberous hya- 1 of different e as 
cinthʒ it ces aſmall ſtem, above, 
three or four feet high, adorn- Whites, T 
7 with many white flowers ow 8 
0 great fragran 2 . Ole-co 5 

The varieties are, 2 Wich maaꝝ intermediate wades 

Fine double tuberoſe, or varieties, 

Single tuberoſe, 7 9 a }, or * WK 4 

Small flowered, 

Striped leaved. White, 

2 a, or bulbous Iris, Perſian, Obſolete purple, 
three erect blue petals, Greater yellow African, 
called ſtandards, and three re- Grape hyacinth, | 
flex petals, called falls, which Purple, Bi”. 
are Vari , called Perfian Blue, | 
1 is, with a variègated Is 
1 
ee ee Ge Monſtrous N or blue 
Iris, with a blue flower, feathered hyaci 
ite, Comoſed, or tufted purple bya- 

Yellow, . cuith,- 

Blue, with white falls, Amethyſtine blue kyacioth, 

Blue, with yellow falls, Nodding: ſpiked red hyscuithy '// 

Greater. j * Non-ſcri 


ſmall Engliſh 
cinth, of 2 
ſowing vatieties: 


Common, with blue flowers 


arranged on one ade of the 
ſtalk,” 
White, 


Reli-ſhaped-blue 2 5 


flowers on every fi 
ſtalls, 


Bell - ſhaped peach 3 
_ flowers on one ſide the? 


ſt 
8 b 5 Theſe 
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= 562 2 A Lit of Annual Flowers. 


n and pro- 4 lain or bicular ſhivlog greea 
pagate very faſt by off-ſets of eaves, 
the roots, and ſucceed in any Purple round-leaved autumn. 
ſituation, in the common bor- flowering, 
ders, or between ſhrubs. Small, or anemone-rooted, with 
Hyacinth, with an obſolete or fleſh-coloured flowers, appear- 
: faded purple flower, ing in autumn. 
Colchicums, in variety. T heſe plants have large, round, 
Leontice, hon's-leaf "Lirgeſt yellow, ſolid: roots, the flowers and 
with ſing le foot Lahn to the leaves riſe immediately from 


leaves, the root. | 
| Smallerpal yellow, with branch The two firſt varieties are bardz 
ed foot - ſtalks to the leaves. _ Perſian forts are impatient 
'T heſe are tuberous- rooted plants, af froſts, and ſhould be kept 
and are ſcarce in England. in pots to be occaſionally ſhel- 
Cyclamen, ſow-bread, European, or tered; but all the others will 
common autumn-flowering, ſucceed in a warm border un- 


ts 3 r and an- of der a wall. 3 
ar heart leaves, , wi 
2 with 2894 flower, — . leaves, muſt be 
The ſame, with white flowers, placed i in a hot-houſe, 
Ky ſpring - flowering, - with Blue, with oval leaves. 
_ heart-ſbaped leaves, marbled Corona Regalir, or royal crown, re- 
with white, quires ſhelter in winter. 
Entire white, ſweet ſmelling, JAconite, the winter. | 


Purple winter — R 


* 1 & — 


n oy 8 "> 


A Lisr of Annual FLowzR 1 dah is, ſuch as 
come up, flower, produce Seeds, and die the ſame 
Year, and which uſt therefore be raiſed every Year 
from Seed: and the Sorts here mentioned are pro- 


per as ornamental PLanTs for the Flower Garden 


and Pleaſure Ground. 


We divide them into three different Heads or Claſs: that 
"8, the tender and more curious Kinds; the lefs tender, 


or hardier and more common Kinds ; the bardieſt and 
- moſt common Kinds, 


The fr — ate che mar curious and tender Kinds. 


FIRST CLASS, 


AMARANTH US Tricolor, 
Bicolor. 
Cool 5-comb Amaranthue, 7 
The red, 


Leon, 


— os r*_s coco Do 


Erne 


A Lid of Annual Flower. 3063 


s the double purple, Double ſcavler; - ethogd 
— white; y | Double-ſtriped. e 
Marvel of Peru, | Martynia. © © 45 4 119069 
Red-ſtriped, | Browallia. * 4 
Yellow-ſtri | ' Tee Plant, or diamond ficoides 
ns 3 — Plone. 
olingena, or 0 
9 — Covnalenbans 
Balſa miner, or N the double S nake Melon. 
purple, White, cucumber-ſbaped. | 


The'above all require to Yo raiſed and 2 forward in hot-beds. 
See the articles of tender or curious annuals, in February, March, April, 
May, and June; but the fenſitive and humble plants, after being. 
reared as above, ſhould always be continued either in a glaſs cafe, 


green houſe, or garden-frame, under glaſſes, otherwiſe they loſe. 


their ſenſation, and will not yield to the touch. 


S +5 


Ad 


ä ͤ * V ö = 


SECOND CLASS oF | ANNUALS; 5 
Or leſs tender or hardier Kinds. 4 85 
The following are. ſomewhat hardier than the 8 


an , but m order to have them flower in any to- 


ble Time in the Summer, they ſhould be firſt: 

' raiſed in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards tranſ- 

planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See 

_ the: Articles of leſs tender, or hardier Annualy, un 
q > April, and May. 


Aale Marigoth, the orange, I. gr Pl, OY 
c | 


Straw<coloured, 


of each, 
Double- quilled. 
French Marigold, the ſtriped, 
The xellow, - --- 2 
W Fj green 
After, the double. Smaller green, 
Double purple, " Smalleſt, with Heart- ſhapes 
Double White leaves. | 
Double ſtriped. Pheſe plants of palma chriſti 
Marvel of Peru, — grow from three to eight ow 
1 ſtriped, ton feet high, and · are prioci-- 
. paliy cultivated for their tall 
. double white, f owth,. t ther with. ther 
ouble, yellow, \* beaut partie paintateliekives,, 
Double quilled. which are ſingular large, 


Sweet Sultan, the bn ſome of which, ry their 
White, - lobes, will meaſure near two. 
„ ; book, and ſomctimes.more.. 3 
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565 ů A Lad of Annual Flowers. 


| ADONIS Flower, or flos 


$f Candy Toft, the large, 


obacco, lea Virginia, „ Wi | heart-ſhaped poda, A 
3 — _ | wt cherry-ſhaped fruit, red, 


: Branching perennial. ; Cherry-ſhaped fruit, yell ww. 
| Love A 3 red fruit, Bech, the common, or ſweet - 
With yellow fruit. 9: . ſcented 


Gourds, round ſmooth orange, Buſh baſil, 


Rock, or warted, Zinnia, red, 
Pear-ſhaped yellow, Yellow, 
Pear-ſhaped ſtriped, . Amaranthus. 
Stone - coloured. Tree Amaranthus, 


Battle Gaurd, ſome very large, from Prince's feather. amaranthus, 
two or three to fixe or ſix feet Love liesa bleeding amaranthus, 


long, and of various ſhapes. Cangacorus, yellow, 
rdica i | | Red. 2 


en-week Stock Gilliflower, 25 


The double red, - 
Double white, | "A 
Afignionette. + Double purple. 
Convelvulus, ſcarlet-flowered. White ten-wweek Stock, with a wall- 
Yellow Balſam,. or touch me not. 4 leafy =P 5 : 
Capficum, the long red-podded. _ ith double and ſingle flowers, 
- Long yellow podded, The double. of this fort makes 


Red, ſhort, thick, round iſh - pretty appearance. | 
podded, ik 


Note, The ten-week ſtocks will grow if ſown,on,a arm border. to- 
wards the end of March, and ſhouid be afterwards tranſplanted ; but 
by ſowing and bringing them forward in a hot-bed, they will flower 
ſuoner by a month or ſix weeks. | | 

The China aſter, chryſanthemums, white and purple ſultan, Afri- 
can and French, marigold, alkekengi, perſicaria, &c, will alſo grow 
ina warm border of natural earth, if fown in April, and afterwards 
tranſplanted; but they will not flower ſo ſoon by a month or ſix weeks 
as wheu ſown and properly forwarded in a hot-bed, 


* 


— 
— — dl... 1 4 


* 1 


% 


ht —_ 


. THIRD. CLASS or ANNUALS, 
L Or hardy Kinds. 5 | 


The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no aſſiſt- 
. ance of artificial Heat, but ſhould. all, or at leaſt moſt. 
of them, be ſown in the Places where it is deſigned 
they ſhall flower. See the Articles of HARDY Ax- 


nls, in February, March, April, and May. 


\ | „ Purple, 
the red-flowcring, White. | | 
The yellow, Larkſpur, the double roſe, 
| . Double-brancbed, | 


* — 


Lanze 
— 


$un-Flower, the tall 


Double dwarf. 
Lavatera, red, i 
White. 
Poppy, the double tall-friped ca car - 
nation. 
Dwarf - ſtriped, 
Double corn x 
Horned poppy. 
Convolvulus Major, ; 
Minor, Belvidere, or ſummer cypreſs. 
Striped, Xeranthemum,, or e lower, 
Wh, 1 2 and white. "I 
Scarlet. or _ copunion Marigold, 
Ketmia, bladder. common ſingle, 
Starry Scabious. | Double orange, 
Hawk-weed, the yellow, Double lemon-coloured, bt 
Purple, or red, Double lemon-colquredranugep= 
Spaniſh, lus marigold, 
Carthamus tinflovins, or ſaffvoh- Annual Cape Marigold, with u bie- 
| flower. let and white flower. 
| Nafurtium, the large, Mignioneite, or Reſeda, RO 
| Small. ſcented, 
1 3 er great honey- The upricht. 
_ Purpl ? 
Tangier Fe Pea. Pur acobea. | 
Sweet Pea, the-peinted-ladys, — — the purple, A 
The purple, Blue. 
White, | Capnuiges, or haſtard fu 


7 en-week Stec Gilliflawers, . 


riety. * 
n or ae in a . the 2 a Ti 
long blue or Spaniſh, Long-leaved, Fg , 
The white, Round-leaved. . 
Oriental mallow, curled,  Tadian Corn. 


Venetian mallow. 


L, Cay, white and red- . ell. N. | 


Note, In the, above claſs of hardy Haba ſome are introduced 
h are alſo among the leſs tender kinds; ſhewing, that i in default 
W 


e 


” 


* er 
* 
* A  _—_ 
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A Tas of the EN —_ ſeveral Varieties of | Kitchcn- 
garden or eſculent PLAaNnTs. 


- 


"ASP AR AGUS, Dutch, 
Graveſend, 
Batterſea. 


A. 


All thefe differ on! y by means of 
the ſoil and 4 of cul - 


French, or oval. 
Artichoke, the Jeruſalem. 


blanched by earthing up. 


| Beans, early Mexican, ſmalleſt, 


"Early Portu Pe 
Small 8 

Broad ditto, 

Nonpareil, 
Long-podded, 

Swor long» pod, 


Early long pod, 
Windſor. 


_ Toker, 

Sandwich, 

White bloſſom, 
_ Red bloflom, 

Mumford, 

- Willow-leaved, 

3 * 


to 2 or twelve inches hi 
Peas, early golden — 
(earlieſt) 
Nichol's early, 
Charlton hotſpur, 
Maſter hotſpur, - 
Ormrod's hotſpur, ' 
Reading hotſpur, 
Nonpareil, 


Leadman's dwarf, bei of v Cauli 
r 


— 1 
— - 7 « 


w 


Brown, | 
Green rouncival, 
White ditto, 


Sickle, 
Union. 


The four laſt of which are cul- 
tivated chiefly for curioſity. 


Alexanders, for its flalks, when Kidney-beans, early her- coloured 


dwarf, different ſorts, 
Early white dwarf, 
Batterſea white dwarf, 
Canterbury dwarf, 
Red-ſpeckled dwarf, 


- Black-ſpeckled qwark, 


of humble 
g _ ſrom ſix 


Tawny dwarf, | 


Pun-coloured dwazf, | 


Chineſe ſmall ſpeckled aun. 
red, black, brown, and white- 
ſpeckled, 

9 runners, witn long 


PS. aw, runners, 

Largeſt white runners, with 
pods like the ſcarlet ; and like 
that ſort a great bearer, aud 
a fine eatin os 

hite, the 


gh. * early 
N particu- 


larly for the earl ops 
Common large white round, 
alſo very proper for eren 
Tel ow, very 
Large . d field turnep, 
Latge — « Fhcly field _—_ 
Long-rooted, 
French, ſmail round, 
Small red round. for cariober 
and for eating 


ö 


N 
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yoceols, earl le, but thoſe of the ſugar-loaf are 
”m_ ge purple for the m main eferable to all ths others for 
p- | weetneſs of cating: . See cole- 
Brown, worts, June, July, and Au- 
Green, 1% 


gu 
White, or n broccoli, Sea Colezwort, or cabbage... 
Cabbage, ſmall early, Cucumber, early ſhort = 


2 dwarf ſugar-loaf, Short cluſter prickly, 
e ſugar-loaf, | Long prickly, 

Fork hire early, 5 White, 

Batterſea early, : White Turkey, 


Turn 


Either of the above for the firſt Green Turkey, | - 


, and the large ſugar-loaf 


Smyrna. 


kiod, alſo for the firſt general Onions, the Straſburgh, _ 


ſummer crop. 

Early Ruſſia, not p for a 
general crop, being {mall,-but 
2a very ſweet — cabbage, 
and will come early. 

Long- ſided, 


Giant, or large Scotch, 


e hollow, 
on white, round, flat- 
Large drum cabbage, 
Red Dutch, 


Either of the a 


White Spaniſh, 
Spaniſh red, 
Silver - inned x "4 


Portugal, 
ve I N ſor the 
main crop; but the firſt is the 


beſt for long keeping. 


We' ch onion. 


Ihe laſt never bulbs, fo is only 


_ ſown in Auguſt, being very 
hardy to ſtand the winter for 
early ſpring uſe. 


The laſt-mentiened, if of the Lech, London, 


true ſort, is all over of a v 


French 


deep or dark red, with very Radifh, early thort-top, with purple 


thick leaves; the baſtard, or 
degenerat "forts, are * a a 
ale or faint red, with thinner 


roots, al 
With red roots, 1 . 
Salmon, or ſcarlet, 


caves, and the veins of which Small round Naples, or Italian. 


are whitiſh, White turnep=rooted, ' 
Muſk cabbage. Red turnep-rooted, Þ 2 
urnep cabbage, with the turnep Long-rooted white. | ; 


part above ground, 


|| Colervorts, the common open green, 


. Cabbage colewort. 
_ Coleworts are now for family 
. uſes, generally raiſed ſrum ſeeds 
ol any of the ſorts of the beſt 


Bud oſ N white * 


Terag-reoed large black Spunith 


Turnep- rooted cabbage, with radiſh. 
the turnep part under ground. Lettuces, green cos, 1 
Ren, for its ſeed · pods to pickle, White ditto, 17 
ng red · podded, Red ditto, 
Large heart- d podded, , or . T1 
Large bell-ſhaped podded, Common cabbage lettuce, 
e angular Brown Dutch cabbage, 
Red, mort, round- White Dutch, 
Cherry-ſhaped podded. Grand admiral, or admirable, a 
Love-apple, its fruit for * and very large and fine ſort 'of 
pickling, age-lettucez it is greatly 
Red-frujted, _ cultivated by the kitchens 
| Yellow-fruited, eners about Londun, for 


eir ſummer crop; it is in 


0 os in July and Av 


oe 


Imperial, 


* 
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. for ſmall ſallading. 


Rape, for ſmall ſallading. 
y green Sorrel, the common, 
Black Spaniſh | French, or rounded-leaved, , 


or common lettuce, Candy, or Cretan, | 

wee early in the forine to Burnet, its leaves for winter 
cut up young for ſallads. ſall &c. | 

Celery, Italian, or common up- Cern Salad, or larab's lettuce, for 


right, winter and ſpring uſe. 
Solid-ſta)ed upright, | Beet, red, cultivated for its roots, 
Great — . E | 
Turnep-rooted, called celeriac, recn, 
— led, beſt f . "Mo — in £ 48 " 
ve, green-cur or err leaves in ſoup, &c. 
= — 4 5 Chervil, for ſallads an ſoups, a 
| White-cur Potatoes, early dwarf, — 
: Dwarf-curled French, Large round red, excellent for 
| Batavian large upright, for au- the govern crops 
tumn uſe, will not ſtand the Large long white, alſo very ſine 
winter ; uſed principally. for for a fu J 
ſtewing and for ſoups. | Round white, 


Spinach „ prickly-ſeeded, proper for White kidney, ; 
the winter . Auguſt, Cluſtered American, 
Round-leaved, or ſmooth-{eed- Parſnep. ( 
ed, for the ſpring and ſummer, Carrots, orangs · coloured, 
crops, | Red, or early horn carrot, 
French, different from the above, Yellow-rooted, | 
bat very good to eat, having White, | 


very thick leaves, But the firſt ſort, orange cartot, 
Savoy, green-curled, for the main is ſuperior for the main crop, 
crop, and for general culture, 
Yellow, , . | it growing long and larye; 
| White. | the red and yellow are alſo 
þ; Berecole, green-curled,. *  , | very good; though the yellow. 
Red. is not common, and the white 
Parſlty, common plane-leayed, ſort is rarely to be ſeen, 
urled-leaved. Scorzonera, for its roots, 


Hamburgh large - rooted Parſſey, Sballotr. | 
— 4 — carrot-ſhaped Garlick, common, or ſmaall-rooted, 


white roots, which is the part rooted, 

of the plants to be eaten, Nocambele, for its roots and heads, 
Cardeon, for the ſtalks of its large Sala, for its roots. ö 

leaves when blanched. Skirrets, for its root. 


Finechija, or French ſennel, a plant Rampion, for its root. 
for ſoup, when the bottom of Tarragon, ſor. its tops in ſoups and 
the ſtalks are blanched by ſallads. 
earthing up. Gourds. 

lane, the golden, Pumtins. 


recn, es. | : : 
Both for ſallads and ſoups. . | 12 above three are of the gourd 


Cr, the common, | kind, and of which are man 
Curled, curious varieties, are ſome- 


—— 


W => Goto us 


Broad- ea dl. gee cultivatedtortheiriren | 
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for culinary purpoſes while Ribbed, netted melon, 
3 young, and ſome when Smooth green, 
ripe for pumkin pies, &c. Green-flaſhed. 


Mcl:ns, Romana, There are many more varieties 
Cantaleupe, al melons, but the above ar. 
Large carbuncle ditto, the beſt ſorts, and what are 
White ditto, | generally cultivated” for the- 

Orange ditto, main crop. | 
Rock ditto, Mater melons, very . 
Black rock, _  Mufproome. 


WEST. and- Por 2 
MARIGOLD, double, 


Sin E. por bee „ 
. —5 the winter, Ba ww ſweet, 

— Both of which tender plants,, 

' Marjaram, ſwee - 0 are 

Pot. , * | and raiſed- only ia hot- beds, 
Thyme, common, 2 
Lemon, 

Silver-tipped. | Ae 
Hyſſop, common, Carramꝶq. Wh 5, 
uy, iegated. Oracb. | : , 
Sages. red; de for common.uſe, Clary. 3 KJ 
Green, Borage. whe 
Tea ſage; ſmall-leaved; Burnet. 


Balſamic broad - lea ved. 


of medicine. iR 
RN , or cat- mint. K 
called by reaſon the cats are 
fond of ir; for they Wil pull 
and tumble about it, and ent 
and tear the herb to pieces. 


” — 


Lier of ſome of the principal Sorts of Orne 
ANTS. 
ALOES, the 


Tongue, 
penight 3 


Succotr ine, 


Cabweb, 
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Arums. 

2 Mexicana. 
Aubyllis, * s beard. 
—_— 


— 1 | 
ruticoſum. 


— goldy locks. 
Canuolvulus, the ſilvery. 


Caper, ilex-leaved. 


, rock roſe, ſeveral * 


le, double Italian. 
Cyclamen, the Perſian, 

Pea xr anne 

aaF pager podded. 

S x or eight ſortx 
Geſſes, trefoil. _ 5 
Digitalis, Canary. 
Dieſna, ſeveral en. 


Tris varia. 


. major, 


Geraniums, crane bill, 
The ſcarlet, 
eee ſcented, 
arlet borſe- oe, 
Pink ditto, 
Variegated, 
Sees leaved, 
— ſ 
Str iped-leaved, 
Roſe-ſcented, _ 
Vire-leaved, | 
Hollow-leaved, 
Heart-leaved, 
Spear-leaved. 
Gaapbalium, ſome. varieties. 


Grewin. | 
Heath, African, many ſorts, 
Heliotropium kms. 
Hypericum, the Chineſe. 
Hermannia, ſeveral ſorts. 


or Canary dell. lower. 


Celaftrur, ſtaff tree, bor · ea ved. 


> 


. 
*. 
: 


Faſmines, the Azorian, 
The Catalonian, 


Yelfow Indian. 


wind- ſeed, ſeveral varie- "Taba, ſeveral ſpecies. 


ufticia, two forts. | 
ggalaria. 
Leonurus, lion's tail. 
Lemons, 


Oranges. 

Citrons. | 

Candy Tuft Tree. 

Lotus, a bird's foot trefoil, twe or 
three ſorts. 


Malabar ut. : 0 
Meſembryanthemums, many ſorts. 
0 ry red, t s 
White, 
Doubte. 
Olive. 
2 Indian fie, FO varieties, 
mum, hard-ſeeded ſun-flow, 


£ 93. reſt Harrow. 


Pbylica, the heath-leaved. 
Phyſalis, winter cherry. 

Sage, the ſhrubby a, — | 
Silver Tree. 

Scabious, the Grubby. 
Sempervioum, ſeveral ſorts. 


+ Sideroxylum, or iron-wood. 


Sedum, the variegated, 
Plain. ; 

Se/anum, nightſhade, ſeveral ſorts» 
Amonium Plinii or winter chert). 
Pomum Amoris. | 

Stapalia, ſome varieties. 


Tetragenia, ſhrubby. 


Teucrium, fruticans, or ee Ger- 

mander, with ſeveral others. 

T anacetum .. * tan; 
ſey. 


— maſtic. 
Trachelium caruleum, or  blue- 
throat wort. 
Verbena, Bonatian, tall ſpiked. 
Vitex, chree· leave. 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS; 


36-23 | "COMPRISING ann 


A complete and full Diſplay of all the e 5 
Biennials of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted Tribe, both 
ornamental Flowering Kinds and for Variety in the 
Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground, &c. * N gen 
en eng nn on their Culture. 


"Ba © 


5 - 
o » 2 
1 
* U 8 
- = 
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As in the preceding Arrangements of Trees, Shrubs, and 
Plants thoſe of the Hardy Herbaceous Perennial and 
Biennial, fibrous, and fleſhy-rooted Kinds, if in full 

Collection, would greatly exceed any of the others; and 
of that Tribe the foregoing Liſt thereof compriſes chiefly 

a Selection of the principal ornamental flowering Sorts, 

. peculiarly adapted as flowering Plants, for adorning the 
principal Flower Borders, Beds, and other Compart- 

ments oſ the Flower and Pleaſure Garden; but as there 

are numerous other Species and Varieties cultivated, as 

flowering Plants, in many curious Gardens; and for 

Variety, Obſervation, and œconomical Purpoſes, here 
follows a general Regiſter of the Whole together, -for 
the Aſſiſtance of thoſe who may have occaſion to make. 

a full Collection. | 


Conſiſting of an Alpbaberical Arrangement of all che 
principal Genera, or Families, furniſhing numerous 8 
* and Varieties ſor Ornament and Variety in 
| Flower 


- 
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Flower Gardens and Pleaſure Grounds ; all principally | 


Perennial, or many Years Plants, and Biennials, or 
Plants of but two Years Duration, but conſiderably the 
greater Part are Perennial, orofrmany Years Durability 


in the Root, but the Stalks herbaceous, (not becom. | 


ing woody) moſtly rifing. from the Root in the Spring, 
flower in Spring, Summer, &c. and decay to the Ground 
in Autumn and Winter; though ſome, as the Wall. 
flower, Stock July-flower, and a few others, are durable 
in Stock and Branches for ong two, or three Years; and 


all tho Species of this Tribe are, in the greater Pari, 


prous · rooted, of numerous ſmall Fibres; ſome. alſo 
with. thick fleſhy Fangs, others tuberous, with round, 
or irregularly knobbed, and oblong fleſhy. Tubers , 
and moſt of which, both fibrous, fleſhy, and tuberous. 
rooted, propagateabundantly by Off«ſers of the Root; 
others by Slips and Cuttings of the Stalks in Summer; 
ſome by Layers, Pipings, c. and Slips of the * 
moſt of the Sorts alſo 9 


In this general Lift, and eonfiderable Tribe of herbaceous 
Perennials and Biennials, there are numerous moſt beau- 
tiful flowering Plants, and ſome are curious; principally 


in their Mode of Growth, Foliage, &c. and ſome as ' 
officinal Plants; all eligible to adorn and diverſity the 


different Flower Compartments;. flowering in the dit- 
ferent Sorts from January, February, March, till 
 OQtober, and November, and December: moſtly fur- 
niſhing ripe Seed in Summer and AG z and ſome + 
are valuable Medical Plants. 


All the Sorts in the following Arrangements are ſuch as 
may be had at moſt of the public Nurſeries. 


They are arranged principally under the Botanic and Eng- | | 
im Names of the ſeveral Families'or Genera, and all | 


the 


4 


4 
4 


r 
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the Species placed in theſe reſpeQive' Families, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their moſt proper Names, with the Varieties 
(where any) of cach ns. | 


NTHUS,'or Bear's Broedh, Creepi Qrienal Agriory, 
Aa or Og n ab 


5 tank 


Hooked-flowered blue Aconite, White, 
(Camarum) or Stirian Aconite, Bluſh- coloured, 
Purple Stirian, Fleſh- coloured, 
Blue-purple Stirian, large-flow- Fig - lea ved palmated 
ered. different varieties, as a 
Acorus Calamus, or Sweet-Ruſh., Alabemilla, Lady's Mantle, 


2 rer 
— —-„—V¼ 
2 — f 


f 
—— > — 
— —  —— — —— 


Achillea, we rains or Jarrow, | Campion, 
0 ry — common milfoil, Coronnte-ow. or common vo 
R wered common, —— varieties, viz. 
| flowered, _ 
— or ſilvery milfoil, Double flowere 
— milfoil, | 2 = 
Ageratum or fwvect mer dun, Jovi) or Flower of Jupiter, . 
— — — Aujnga, Bugle, 1 
(Narmica) or ſneeze-wort, Oriental, or Eaſtern: Bugle, == 
uble ſneeze-wort, Pyramidal Bugle, 7; ns 
-leaved Creeping rooting-ſtalked, / 
— Blue Bugle, 
Variegated creeping. 
Alpine milfoil, - Alcea, Hollyhock, | 1s 
Aconitum, Aconite, Monk's Hood, Roſe-flowered, commny ot 
or Walf's Bane, | Several varieties, vis. 1 
(Xapellus)or common early blue, Red — pi A: 1 
-Variegated flowered, RG | 1 
(Lycotonm)Yellow Wolf? sBane Blac red, | - i 
Pyrenean fennel- leaved yellow, Purple, | 1 
( Anthora) or Salutiferous, Yellow, | 1 i 5 
"White Salutiferous, Sulphur yellow, - 1 


Atea, Herb Chriſtopher, Common lobated leaved, 
'Spiked flowering, : Alpine, finger«icaved, 
Black-berry bearing ſpi led, Hybridau, or Mule - 
Whitebread ſpied, Pentaphyllous, or — — 
. Racemoſe flowering. Attris, or Hyacinth- flowered Aloe. 
Alea Moſchallina, or Moſchatele (Uvaria) or Sword upright- 
. or Hollow Root. leaved Aletris. 
Adonis wernalis, Vernal, or Spring Fairnoſe, or Mealy American 
Perennial Adonis. Aletris: 
Atantbnm pedatum, or Eoot-leaved Atthea, Marſh Mallow, = 
Canada Maiden Hair, Officinal, or common, ia 
aten altiffimum, or Talleſt Cannabinous, or hemp-leaved, Ih 
' "Hemp Agrimony. Aſus, Alyſſon, or — 18 
or Agrimony, axatile, or rock, yellowAlyfſon, 


patoris, or common, Hoary Alyſſon, 


Seas 


— —ʒ— — — 
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Sea · pu flane-leaved, 
Hyperborean, or Northern, 
Cretan Alyſſon, 

Mountain diffuſe-ſtalked, 


Anchuſe, B 


Evergreen broad - lea ved, 
2 — or ee 


3 
Coronurius flowered,or Narrow- 
| leaved Garden Anemone. 
* red narrow-leaved, or 
. N py Anemone, 
| red narrow-leaved, 
| with other varieties. 
Garden broad-leaved Anemone, 
many varieties, vir. 
Red flowered. 
Scarlet . 


Red and white ſtriped, 
Red, white, and purple, 
Blue and white, 
Double of each, with many 
intermediate varieties. 
Wood Anemone, blue, 
Double blue wood, 
White wood. 
Apenniue blue Anemone, 
Dichoromus, or Fork-ſtalked, 
Narc:flus- flowered Anemone, 
( Thalittroides) or Goat's rue- 
leaved Anemone, 825 
Alpine Anemone, 
Virginia Anemone, | 
Duuble flowered Virginia, 


Amon Hepatica, or 3 
Blue He 
White epatica, 
Red Hepatica, * 
Double of each. 


Anemone Pulſatilla, or Pulſatilla, or 


Paſque flower, lue. 
Anethum (D. Ii) Fennel, 
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Cy Sweet ul, 


Spline leaved, 


Rabl, or common, 
Double - flowered. 
¶ Pyrethrum Jor a Foe Spain 
Tinctorous, or Dyer's Tanſey. 
4 or G Chamo- 
mile 
Antirrbinum, or Snap- dragon, 
Toad's Flax, &. 
Major, or greater, common, 
White flowered, greater, 
"ma 9 greater, 
ted flowered, greater, 
Striped? eaved, — 
Purple Veſuvian Ina 
{ Linaria} or Toad's Flax, com 
mon yellow, 
Geniſta-leaved Toad's Flax, 
. Montpelier Toad's Flax. 


- Anthericum, Spider-wort, 


{ Liliago} graſs- eaved. b 
ob Eiger or n Spider- 


Offifeage Marſh Spi 
Ramoſe, or Branchi 


der-wort, 


Anthyllis Vulneraria 7 


Scarlet Kidney Veteh. 


Apreynum, — 


r 1g en ved, or Catch- | 


ö Poms: wn, or Hemp-Apocy- 


num of Canada, 


Aquilegia,' or Columbine, 


" Commun Blue ſtarry flowered, 
Nectarium flowered, 
Double Nectarium flowered, 
Treble Nectarium flowered, 

Full Nectarium flowered, +. 

| Roſe coloured, 
Red, 
White, — 
— 
Striped, 
Variegated, 


po F 


Perennial and Biennial plants. ; 5 
Arabis alpina, Alpine Baſtard 
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Tower Muſtard. Bane, 
Arenaria grandiflora, or Great flow- Purple Dog 8 Bane, 
ered Arenaria. 5 or Fleſh : 
Aretia es, Alpine Hoary-ſtalked Amcnous, or Beautiful Purple. 
Aretia.. KR Tuberous-rooted Orange Apo- 
Ariſtolochia, Birthwort, | my cynum 
Piſtilochia Jor Common Spani » Aperula . or Sweet- — 
e } or upright * Woodroof, 
wort C Pres Woodroof. LES 
Long-rooted, , Or King's Spear, 
Round - rooted, 3 BY cllow flowered) 
Odorous American. | Branching Great White, 
Arnica, Unbranching White, 
Mountain Plantain-leaved, Fiſtulous, or hollow-leaved. 
{ Scorpioides ) or Scorpion-rooted, Aſplenium, Spleen-wort, or Hart 1 
Artimeſta, Mug wort, ormwood, Tongue, 
Kc. 1 { Ceterach } or Spleenwort, 1 Ig 
Common ugwort, a or Hart's Tongue 
Striped-leaved, — Hart's Tongue, 
7 e ) or common Worm- Many clefs-leaved. 
wood, J Trichomanes or common Mai- 
or Roman Wormwood, den Hair, | | 
oats 2 Wormwood, Green Maiden Hair. 
Maritime, or Sea-wormwood, { Ruta Moraria } or Wall Rue. 
(Santenicum) or Tartarian South- After, or Starwort. 
eruwW 


/ Dracunculus bortenfi: } Garden, 
Dragon: herb, ur Yarragon, 


Klacial Palmated Artemeſia. lian Starwort, 


Arum, Wake Robm, Alpine one flowered Blue, | 
Maculated, or Spotted-leaved, Divaricated-branched, 


chaelmas Daiſy. 
( Amellus of Virgil) or Blue Tta- 


Three- lea ved At um, a Dumoſe ur Buſhy, 
{ 2 }or nen, { Tripolium } or Maritime Blue 
Virginia Arum, Star wort, 
{ Ariſarum ) or Friar's Cow, Heath-like Starwort, + 
Variegated- leaved Friar's Cowl, Linari-leaved, F 

Arundo, Reed. ee Pu 1 

7 Donar or Portugal, or Spaniſi Puniceous, or le. 
ad * Mutable, or Variable flowered, 
Variegated. Donax, or Indian - Undulated, or — 
Reed, > England Tall Purple, 
Common Marſh Reed, Rigid, or Stiſhleaved, 
Small Land Reed, Con-coloured Blue, 

Aurum, or Aſarabacca, New Holland —— 
European, common, Grand- flowered 8 
Canadian, © Poliſhed ſmooth-ſtalked, 

Poo 2 2 Mtn 

tas, or 8 — + Tardy, or flow wering, n 

(Vincetoxicum } or Common White, Flax-leaved, | 

Variegated-leaved, _ Miſerable, or 


Black fl ds oth Long larg Jeaved of 
owered Sw s e- th 
Iirian Dog's Dane, 9 266225 


£ 


© * 


Exalted Ty ron us” 


Tradeſcant's Star-wort, or Mi- 8 


Audient General Catalogue ok 
| JA or un Loe ( 


Pendulous Starwort. 
alus, M ilk Ve teh. 
Fox-tail Milk Vetch, 


Hen and Chicken Daify ; 
{mall flowers emitted round 
the ſides bf the main head, 


Daviſh —.— 5 
= Borago borage, 
= Oriental of Couſtantinopie. 
e tdba, or White Briony. 


Bapthalnum, og Ox-Eye, 


Corym 
| 8 . 


iform, or Goat's Rue Cara lla, 


Cardamine, Lady's Smock, 


Cannabis, Hemp, 


Caſſia Marilandve, or Matylund 
a Candy Lion's Foot, 
| (Bac), | 


like Fall Aututanal Ox-Eye, 
Grand flowered. 


Colts Foot, 


{ Rapunculus } or — nan EY 
F Mauium or Canterbury Bell 
flower (Blue) 


White Canterbury Bell- flower. 


Meadow Double white flowereũ, 
Trifoliate, or three-leaved. 


Cultivated;or common (Annui) 


Carduns, Thiſtle. 


Fiſt Thiſtle, 


Heleniuss or Melancholy 
L — ke) 


Yellow, 


ormed, — 
Liquoricy, or Swees-leaved, Sweet · ſcented, 
{Cicer } or Globular podded, Orach-leaved, { 
| "RICO —— Alpine. 
ine Pendulous flowered, Calla puluffrit, or 3 
Sand, Hoary-leaved. Arum. 
Aftrantia, Black Mafterwort, Caltha paluſtris, or Marſh 
Major, or greater, (Double yellow), 
Minor, or teſs. . anula, Bell F Flower, 7 
2 1 2 Spig- Peach-leaved common 
: White Peach- leu ved, 
| Deadly Double of each. 
la donna or common, idal Blue, 
7 n or - {Tra Great Throat wort, 05 
ettle-leaved Campa · 
5 i ak (Blue) 
8 Double White Nettle-leaved, 05 
Broadsleaved Grant Throatwort, | 
Beki:, or Daiſy. Thyrſe- flowered, Echium · leav- | 
Perennial cummon Daiſy, ed Campanula, Ch 
Double red, 'Glomerated-Hlowered Throat- 
Tt 
ou uſn · Patulent, or Spreading Cam- 
Double fleſh- coloured, panula, 2D 05 
Variegated double red ind. Round-leaved, 
white, or pied, Saxatile, or Rock Daiſy-leaved, 
Proliferous, or Childling, called Rhomboide-Triangular-lcaved, 


- "Perenvial and Biennial ae 


vellow. 

Ceataurra, centaury. AR. 

( Centaurium) or greater. 

(Facea) or knap-weed, 
Phrygian ciliated centaury, | 
pectinated leaved. 

(Scabioſa major) or great ſca» 

bious ceutaury, 

Mountain centaury, 

Woad leaved. 


knap- weed, or greater blue 
bottle, 
Cut- lea ved purple. 
lizm } or great thorny 
8aded centaury, 
Splendent ſilvery-calyxed, 
Siberian declining-ſtalked, 
Yeilow centaury, 


Oriental knap-weed. 


Creeping, 

Broad-leaved, 

Field, +2; PRE 

Tomrutoſa or hoary. 
C:rinthe, or hancy-wort, 

Major honey-wort, (a) 

Minor honey-wort, (3) 
WT ropbyllum, wild chervil, 


t, Aureous or golden, 

a Aromatic N 
Cbelidos num, celandine; pe 

ts Double-flowered, greater. 


{ Giucium ) or yellow-horned 


POPF'Y» 
Clelane, ſniooth e 


Smooth white, 


d, Hairy blue. Comarum. palufire, or marſh. cinque 
d, (Peaſfemon) or amplexicaul leav- foil. | 
ed che lone. Convallaria, or lily of the valley. 
I Cheirantbus, wall-flower, and fock- and Solomon's ſeal. 
gilhiflower. (Max Coaval lily), of lily. of 
er. (Chari) or wall- flower, ? the valley, white, 
Yellow wall-flower, g Double white, 
rd Double yellow, Red floral, 
Bloody wall-flower, Double red flowered, 
Double bloody, 7 Striped leaved. 
al) White wall-flower, { Polygenatum) or Soloman's ſeal. 
Double white, Many-flowered true Solomon s 
Striped leaved wall flower. ſeal, 
oly Hoary-leaved Cheiranthus, er Verticillate flowering. Solo- 
| ſtock-gilliflower, mon's ſeal, 
nd Scarlet or Brompton ſtock, T % leaved olomon's ſeal, 
ot, White Brompton ſtock, Broad leaved Sens ſea), 


{Cineraria ) or white mountain 


Ceraſtium, or mouſe-car chick-weed 


— 
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ieen ſtock, purple, 
. Queen Hanks pl was.) 


{ Leucanthemtum } or white, 
Great ox- eye > —— OV 
Serotinous or late Lowering, 
Atrated 9 . d 
{ Baljamita } amic chryſon- 
aan 
y lochs. 
(Linaſyris) or German goldy 


locks. 
Tod — Siberian. 
lenium, en dale, 

1 — 

Oppoſite leaved. 

Cimicifuga, or Siberian herb chr 

tlopher;.. 

Circea, enchanter's night-ſhade. 
Lutetian, common, Upright, 
many ſpiked, 

Canada broad-leaved, white. 


Alpine aſcending-alked, one- 
8 ſpiked. 


Clematc vr virgin's bower. 
ight, 5 
Us leaved. 7 
2 or field ball, 


nor mg 


% 


a 
4 bladder ſenna, 1 
Herbacevons Ethiopian, 
Under · ſurubhy, ſcarlet. 
Collinſonia Canadenſis, or Canada 

Collinſonia. 


Elypeola .maritima, or fea Spaniſh 


treacle muſlard. 


Cc Rack» 


* ——— — 
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| Canada large purple, (beauti. 


pi Racemoſe-ſpiked. 


Con vol vulus, bind weed. 


| Lineated leaved dwarf con- 


volvulus. 


{ Soldaheila matitima ' minor) ſea 


ſoldanel minor, or creeping 
convoivulus. 


 { Scammonia Syriaca} or Syrian 


ſcammony. 


Cormes, (Cornel) dog berry 
Canada herbaceous branchleſs 


dog be 


Sweet! ſh 4 branched herbace- 
dus berry. 


Cree 


oc tick ſeed, 


White —_— 
* 


I Three leave 


Alternate leaved, 


yu leaved, 
Verticillated leaved. 


Corenil/a varia, or various flowered 


herbaceous colutea, 
candida, or white lcaved flea- 


bane. | 
Cotyledon wmbilicus, or umbilicated 
leaved cotyledon, or navel- wort. 
Crambe maritima, or ſea cabbage. - 
Corti ſa, bear's ear fanicle, 


Matthiolus's lo 


calyxed, 


Gmelin's ſhort calyxed. , 
Craſſule rubens, or reddiſh craſſula, 
Crotolaria, white, 


Blue crotolaria. | 
Crithmum maritimum, ſea crithmum 

or ſamphire. 
Cyclamen, ſow bread, | 
European, with the corolla reflex- 


ed, different varieties, viz. 


Toy leaved autumnal flower- 


White ſpring flowering, 
| Perſian Cyclamen. 
Cynogleſſum, or hound's tongue, 


Round leaved autumnal, 
Round leaved ſpring, 
(Coum) or winter round lea 


red flowering, 


cinal or common. 


{ Omphalodes blue Venus navel- 


wort, or ſeruſalem cowflip. 
(-ripedium, lady's ſlipper. 


( Calceolus) or common European 


yellow flowered, 


Virginian large yellow, 


3 


ful and curious) 
Canada large white, 
Minor variable flowered, 


Bulbous rooted, round leaved. 
\Datiſca carnabina, or baſtard hemp. 
Deiphirium, larkſpur (perennial) 


Elated or tall Siberian bee 
larkſpur, | | 
Ne owered Siberian lark. 
r 
American larkſpur. 


(Staphi/agria) ſtaves · acre, or pal. 


mated leaved larkſpur. 


Dianthus, pink, clove gilliflower, 


Carnation, Sweet William, 


Deltoideeus, or common pink, 


Red, 
White, | 


Glaucous, or fea-green leave 


pink, on 


Superb fringed ink, 
Sand or ſtone — ſtem one 


flowercd. 


Alpine one flowered. - 
Different varieties of pinksare, 


Red pink, 

Pale red pink, 

White pink, 

Pheaſant eye pink, many v+ 
rietics, having all a purple 
eye or middle, larger or 
ſmaller, with darker and 
lighter ſhades, 

Red cob pink, 

White cob pink, 

White ſhock pink, 

Old man's head pink, 

Clove pink, | 


' (Caryopbyllus) or clove gillifiower 
gc pi Ag 


p red, 


Coronarious large flowered, ot 


carnation, 


Pale red carnation, 

Deep red carnation, 
Bluſh coloured carnation, 
Whitiſh red carnation, 


White flowered carnation, 


Variegated carnation, man 
varieties, 
Double carnation, of all tht 
varictics, | ; 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. 


l Imbricated-calyxed double va- 
riegated carnation, (many 
varieties 

Bizare double carnation, 
Flake double carnation, 

p, Piquette double carnation, 

| Painted lady carnation. 

ee Theſe four latter are large, 

finely ſtriped, and pounced 

* carfjations, divided by 
| the floriſts into claſſes of 

theſe names, according to 


al. their different ſtripes, tin- 
ges, pounces, &c. many 
er, varieties, VIZ. 
m, Striped, white, fire-coloured, 
aud red, 


Striped, white, red, and purple, 
1 white, roſy, and - 


Striped, white, andred, 


$:riped, white, roſy, and crim- - 


fon, 
Striped, white, and de, 
i Striped, white, and flame co- 
lour, 
Striped, white, and roſy, 
re, Pounced, red, and fire colour, 
| Pounced, roſy, and white, 
Pounced, red, and white, 
White and roſy, 
Vee Double of each, 
ple With many intermediate Va» 
or rieties, 
and Barbated Dianthus, or Sweet 
William. 
Broad leaved, 
Narrow leaved, 
Red flowered, - 
Purple lowered, 
White flowered, a 
Ned and white flowered, 
Red, white edged, 
Variegated flowered, 
Double flowered of ack, 
Double red pinkrlike flowered, 
called Mule Pink, 
drmevia) Sweet William pink, 


7 


(c (flowers aggregated called 
ly . Deptford Pink, 


Carthuſian Sweet William Pink, 
the "ſe or India Pink, 
d flowered, 


Variegated flowered, ' 


575 
Imperial large flowered, 
Double Pt her of each. 
Dentaria, Tooth- wort, | 
Five leaved, - 
Nine leaved, 
Bulb-bearing. 
Dictamnus albus, white Dittay, or 
Franinella, 
Ned flowered. 
Digital or Fox Glove, 
le flowered, ro1gh leaved, 
iteflowered rough leaved, 
Yellow flowered, 
Ferrugineous, or iron coloure l, 
(7 * JorDecurrentVerbaſcum 
aved Fox Glove. 


Dn e or Shepherd's 
naeh large 


with the awns hooked, 
Wild Teazle, or common 
Shepherd's Rod, 


- 


LN or jagged finvated 5 


lea ved, 
Dodecatbeon Meadia ( Meadia), or 
American Cowſlip, 
Dovenicinh, Leopard's Bane, 
Pardalianche, or common great 
Leopard's Bane, | 


Plantain leaved, 4 
(Bellidiaftrum A inum) or Daiſy 


leaved Alpine Doronicum, 
Draba Madwort, or WhitlowGrafa 
Alpine yellow, | 
8 trifid lea ved, 
Dracocephalum, or Dragon 
Auſtrian, 
Siberian heart - ohlong lwed, 
Moons ſpear-leaved, ' 
hiana 
eaved Dragon's Head. 
9 tala, or 51 petaled 
Hibernian 
1 - Globe Thiſtle, 
phere headed, or greater, 
(Ritro) or lefer. 4 


 Echium wulgare, or common Viper 


| Bugloſs, 
Epbilobinm, or French Willow, 
Narrow leaved, red, 
8 on leaved, white, 
iry leaved, p le, 
Great flowered, 
cs. 7 


headed Feazel, | 


labra) or nene 7 
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Cannabinoideous, or common, 
with fingered leaves. 
Seſſile leaved Virginian, 
_* Talleſt Pennfyivauian, 
Purple American, 
_ + Maculatcd, or ſpotted ſtalked, 
Perfoliated, or pierced leaved, 
_ Aromatic Virginian. 


( Ageratum), or baſtard Hemp | 


OY 
bia, Spurge, 
Myrſinites), or Dwarf Spurge, 
Coral-like, or coral-ſtalked. 
Feruls, or Fennel Giant, 
Common Feunei Giant, 
Glaucous or fea green leaved, 
Meum-like, or ſpignel leaved, 
Taugiers Fennel Giant, 
Canada ſhining lea ved. 
Fraga ia, Strawberry, 


ommo! Strawberry, many va- 


rictics, VIZ. 
Scarlet iruited, or enen 
Scarlet Strawberry, 
Scarlet bloflamed, 
Striped leaved Scarlet, 
Wood Strawberry, 
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Pine-apple Strawberry (flavour 


Red pine apple. : 
Frankenia, or Sea Heath, 


Small flowered, | Red wood, 8 G 
Variegated leaved. White wood, 0 
Epimedum Alpinum,or Alpine Barren Great white wood, | 
wort, Green wond, | 
Equiſctum . Striped leaved 
igeron, Double bloſſomed, 
Aerid blue Erigeron, __ Dutchwood. 
PurpleEtigeroa orLabradar aſter. Hautboy Strawberry, 
Erinus Alpinus, or Alpine, branching Globe Hzutboy, 
flowered Erinus. Oblong Hautboy, 
Eryngyum, Eryngo, or ſea holly, Royal Hautboy, 
Maritime Eryngo, or ſea holly, Green Hautboy, 
prickly leaved, Scarlet bloſſomed, 
Feœtid fea holly, Striped leaved. 
Amethyſtine, or blue . Chili great Strawberry, with 
Eryngo, | large carnoſe, haify-leaves, 
Aquatic, or water Globe Chili, 
Flane, broad leaved, Sugar-loaf Chili, 
Champain pinnated leaved, Pine-apple Chili, 
Alpine blue. Bath Chili, 
Barbarea (Barbarea), or Carolina Chili, 
ö winter creſs, double flowered. White Carolina Chili, 
. Eryibronium, Dog s Tooth Violet, Devonſhire Chili, 
{ Dens 55 va or Dog's Tooth Rayal Chili, 
2 Dutch Chili, 
hite Dog's Tooth. Striped leaved Chili. 
e Hemp Agrimony, Aipine, or moſt prolific Straw- 


berry, bearing from June 
to Novem 

Red Alpine, 

White Alpine, 

Scariet Alpine, 

Scarlet bloſſomed. 


of a pine apple, and the 
fruit conical) 

Green pine apple, 

White pine- apple, 


0 
1 
] 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poliſhed, or ſmooth, with linear 
Jeaves, crowded, - 

Hairy ſtalked, with bundled ter· 
minal flowers. 


Fumaria, or F umatory, 


Bulbous-rooted, red, 
White flowered, 0 
Hollow bulbous rooted, purple 
Hollow rooted, white, 
Minor {lid rooted, 
Major ſolid ooted, 
Evergreen, white flowering, 
Capnoideous yellow Fumatory, 


Niue leaved Fumatory. Gale 


r 


Cala, Goats Rue. 8 
Officinal White, 
O Double purple. 
Calais or Hedge Nettle, 
{Galeobdolon,} or common yellow, 
fix lowered, 
. Variegated leaved. 

Galium, Lady's Bed Straw; 
Boreale, or northern four leaved, 
True, or eight leaved yellow, 
Purple Gahum, ' : 


Rubia leaved. 
or biennial looſe- 


Gaara biennis, 

ſtrife. 

Gentiana, Gentian, or Fell-wort, 
Yellow great Gentian, 
Acaulous or ſtalk"eſs dwarf blue 
| Gentian, or Gentianella, flow- 

er longer than the ſtalk. 

' {Cruciata) or Croſ-wort Gentian, 
Purple Oentian, | 
Sapunaria kaved, | 

{ Pneumonantbe } or narrow teaved 

marſh Gentian, 

Voernal blue Centian, 
Aſclepias leaved, or Swallow- 

wort Gentian, 
Imperial Gentiaa. 

Granini, Crane's bill, 

Grui nous, or crane-beaked, 

Maritime, or ſea Engliſh Ge- 


ranium, 


eee or ſpotted Geranium, 


Nobertiana, or Herb Robert, 
Sylvian, or wood . 
Marſh Geranium, | 
Meadow Geranium, 
Black red flowered; f 
Streaked Geranium, 
Long odorous rooted, 
Knotted Geranium, 
Sanguineous, Or bloody, 
Lancaſhire ſtriped bloody, 
Roman pinnated lea ved, 
Fuſcous, or brown flowered, 
Muſk Geranium, 
Silvery leaved. 
or Avens, or Herb Bennet, 
Urbanatic, common lyrate- 
leaved, 

Virgivian ternate leaved, 
River, or marſh noddingflowered, 
Glountain inclining flowered, 

Creeping OREN folioled. 


Perennial and Biennial Plante. 


_ Hedyſarum, French Honeyſuckle, 


. Violet flowered or Virginia, . 


581 
Globulariazor 'Globular blue dai? 


Common globe flowered, 
Acau'ous or ſtalklofs dwarf. 
' Glyeyerbizay Liquorice, 
Echinated, or prickly podded, 
Swooth podded common. 
Glecoma bederacea, or Gruund-ivy, - 
Variegated leaved. 


G 3 or Everlaſt. 


| PP hath oa wm or pearly white, 
 Plantagoleaved,creepingihooted, 
Dioecous lowering-dwaif, 
Male round flowered darf, 
Female long flowered dwarf, 
Sylvian, or wood everlaſting, 
Yellow-white everlaſting. 3 
n or -Officinal 
Hyizo 1953 
Guadel ia. Ke 5 ö 
{ Tournefortia} or Tourneſors 
acanthus leaved, - 
Oriental deep purple flowered, 


144. 
8 ec diffuſe ſtalked, 


Perfoliated, or a ſeml- amplexi- 
caul leaved 


* 
+ % 


St, Foin &c. 1 
Corotiarious floweredHedyſarum, © 
or French Honcyluckle, | 11 
ed flowered, _ | 
FW has flowered. 3 Arts 
nobrychis } or St. Foin. _ 
— — leaved, 
Canada fingle and three leaved 
St. Foiny 


Panicle flowering Virginian, 
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Maryland moſt branchy 
2 baſtard, ſun- flower, 
Autumnal decurrent 3 
| yellow, 
Downy. leaved, 


* — — _— 
TY . 


 Helianthus, ſun-flower, 


Multiflorus common everlating 
ſun- flower, 
Double ftuwered, VIS Y 
Variegated leaved, 


 Deoapetalous, or Nel 
EFlated, or tall purple N 


— 
- 
p . 


ſtalked, - 


Gigantic roug _ 
ranchin 


Divaricated 


Strumoſe, or ſpindle rote 
„ # 5 . 


* 
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Poliſhed, with ſmooth leaves and Hydraftis Cenadenſis, or Canatl 


ſtalks, yellow root, 
Narrow lived, Hydrophy/lum, or Water Leaf, 
Tuberous-rooted, called Jeruſa- Canada lobated Water Leaf, 
lem Artichoke. Virginia pinnated Water Leaf, 
Helonias. | N St. ba wort. 
Bullated, or Studded Arbutus- 12 aflora} or great 


flowered, TRARE. wa wn 
Aſphodel-like, linear briſtlylea ved * round ſtalked St. Johu's 
(flowers cream coloured). 


Helleborus, Hellebore, or bear's Foot, Quadran cangulr ſtalked European, 


Fetid, or,Stinking Bear's Foot Canada ſquare-ſtalked, 
Hellebore, Perſorated leaved, 
Green flowered Hellebore, Humifuſed, or dwarf trailing, 
Three leaved, Mountain broad leaved, 
Black rooted dwarf Hellebore Elodeous creeping , ſtalked, or 
ca led Chriſtmas raſe, marſh St. Peter's wort, 
(flowers large white) Tomentoſe, or hoary leaved, 
Winter moſt dwarf He lebore, Pulcherimous, or handſome, uP» 
or Winter Aconite. | right St. John's wort, 
Hemerocallis, or Day Lily, Shaggy hairyleaved/ _ 
Yellow Day Lily, | Hypoxis erecta, upright Hypoxis, or 
Fulvid reddiſh flowered, or St. Canada ſtar of Bethiehem. 
Bruno's lily. Nysſcyamut, or Hen Bane, 
Bure — s Violet, or Rocket, 1 us, orGloboſeBladte 
- (white), | | 
Double white, y ne o 4 ar" 
Red or purple, cinal or common, 
Trift ous or Sorrowful, Night- Striped leaved, 
ſmelling. Red flowered, © 
Henchera — A or American Nepeta-like,q nadrangular ſtalked. 
Sanicle, Berit, — (perennial), 
Hibiſcus palufiris, or Marſh Round leaved Alpine Iberis, 
Hieracium, or H awkweed, 1 8 linear-lea ved Cretan 
Aurantiacous, or Orange co- 
loured,  Imperataria Oftrutbium (Oftruthium) ' 
Sabaudian, oval leaved, pro maſter wort, or 
Vari leaved, 4 ſtard Pellitory. | 


Umbel flowering Hawk-weed, Inula, or Klecampane. 
{ Pikſella } or creeping Mouſe-car (Helenium vulgare, or common 


Hawkweed, or Grim he Elecampane, 
Collier, Crithmum-like, or Samphire 
Dubious nere leaved, 
Hippocrepis 8 or tuſted Horſe- Salicinal, or willow leaved, 
2 Vetch. © ( Oculus Chriſti) or Woolly Flew - 
Pyrenean Balm, or Bane, 
3 Hairy leaved Inula. 
Pyrenean heart-leaved, Iris, Flower de Luce, 


Virginian wedge oblong leaved. Sufiavian Flower de Luce, of 
Humulus, or Hop Plant. 8 one e 5 
14 or common H Iris; flowers large black an 

Vale wy rr * white ſpotted, of pecolur 


Female flowered, | ſingularity. Flow 


© Perennial and Biennial Plants. 33g 
Florentine, (two flowered) white Garganicum,downy leaved, pale- | 
| f e 


Iris, ; purple. 
German, or Dalmatian blue Iris, Albncous, or white. 
(many flowered, Helvetian or Switzerland. 


| -Squalid-brown, yel Iris, LOT or Laſerwort. 


(many flowered), road leaved cummon, with fo- 
Aphyllus, or leafleſs ſtalked lioles hearted. 8 
(waar flowered,) 7 Three lobed leaved, the folioles 
variegated yellow Iris, (many _ three-parted, © 
- flowered, Lier Montanum) Mountain 8. 
Dwarf one flowered purp'e, ler, or Oval-lance-foliokd. 
Purple blue dwarf, Laſerwort. 
Red flowered, | Latbyrus, Chickling Vetch, Ever- 
Pallid and white, | laſting Pea. | 
Variegated flowered, Broad-leaved Lathyrus, or Ever- 
Two as "=o greater dwarf laſting Pea, (common pur- 
urple, ple. | 
V — or various coloured Large N purple. 
purple, &c. -. Wild | athyrus Major. 
| Vernal, or ſpring flowering dwarf Meadow yellow Lathyrus, or 
blue Iris (one flowered) _ Tare-everlaſting. | 
Ochroleucous, or yellowiſh white Tuberous-rooted = Lathyrus, 
oriental Iris, Sylvian, or wood Lathyrus. 
Gramineous, or y leaved. Pea- form Siberian IL. athyrus. 


{ Pſeude- Acorus) Falſe Acorus, or Zeontoden auream, or Golden Dande- 
yellow water Iris, lion. 
Moſt-fcetid, or Stinking Gladiole Leonurus Cardiaca (Cardlaca) Lion's 8 


1 __ 3 tail, or deep e r ; 15 
ariegat a '——— Lepedum latifolium, or broad - leave i 
Virginia Tris, with a two-cdged Dittander, or Pepper-wort, {5 
ſtalk and trigonal germen, Ligufticum, Lovage, . - | _ 
Martinica, yellow and black, (Leviſticum) or common Lovage; 
Spurious, or baſtard Iris, Scottiſh Lovage. 


Tuberous-rooted, quadrangular- Lirum perenne, perenuial Lint or 
ſtalked, or ſna Ss head Iris, Fla. MT * 
black flowered, Lithoſpermum, or Grom well, 

Siberian, narrow-leaved, Officinal ſpear-leaved, 

Sambucca ſcented, or elderſmell- Purple flowered, 423 

ing Iris (many flowered). Virginian oval leaved white, 

{ Xiphium } or bulbous-rooted Iris Oriental yellow Bugloſs. 


» 0 


— varieties). See the Lobelia, Cardinal Flower. ** 
ulbous Roots. (Cardinalis) or Cardinal Flower, 
Perſian Bulbous Iris, | (ſcarlet,) = 
Sy/irinchium majus } or double bul- Syphilitic- blue Lobelia, 
ded Crocus rooted Iris. White flowered. 


For the varieties of the Bulbous Lotus, Bird's-fout Trefoil. 
Iriſes, ſee the catalogue of Maritime or ſea yellow Lotus, 


Bulbous Roots. Corniculated, or Horned Lotus, 
Iatis Tinctoria, or Dyer's Weed or Five-leaved great yellow flo- 
Woad. _ 5 on 43. TTY 
Cultivated broad leaved. Small five-leaved ſhrubby, * 


Lamium, Dead Nettle or Archangel. Cytitus-like Bird%-foot Trefail, 
(Orvala or great purple Arch- Zupinus | perennit, | = 109" Lu- 


an | : Pine. | 
FY Cc4 Lunar:a, 
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Linea, Moonwort, Honeſt y or - Doub'e flowered. 


» > _Sattin-flower. Medicago or Medick, 
Redivivous, or Reviving Peren- Falcated or fickle podded, 
nial Lunaria. Cultivated legitimate Medick, 
Purple flowered common, called Lucern Graſs, or 
White flowered. | Burgundy Hay. 
Lychnis,Campion and Catchfly, &c. * Bal . | 
- - Chalcedoniau ſcarlet Lychnis, Officinal or common, 
Double flowered ſcarlet. Variegated leaved, 
Fl Cueuts Cuckow Flower, Rag- Grandiflorous,or great flowered 
- _  gedRobin,or Meadow Pink Balm. EL £ 
the flowers red ſour cleft AMelitt:s Tee or halm. 
torn-like.) leaved Melittis, or baſtard Balm, 
Single flowered, ; Menyanthes, or | fringed Water 


Double flowered, Lily. 
Double white, Nymphea-like yellow Menyan- 
Dioecous flowering Lychnis, or thes, with f — flowers. 
reater Ragged Robin, or Trifoliate, or three- lea ved Meny- 


atchelor's Button. Fs”. anthes, or Buckbane. 
Double White Mentha, Mint, Penny-royal. 
Double red. | GBreen- lea ved, or common ſpiked 
(Viſcaria,) Viſeous ſtalked red or - mint, | 
„ Campion or Catchfly, Striped leaved. 
Common fingle red. Round. lea ved Spear-mint, 
Daudie red | | Striped round leaved, 
Alpine Corymbus flawering, Wild hoary-leaved Spear-mint, 
Taeaprs, Water Horchound. Piperita, or Pepper-mint, 
FKurapean ſinuated-lea ved. Curled heart lea ved mint, 
V:irgimiay equally fawed leaved. Aquatic, or Water-mint, with 
Ly imachia, Leoſe-ftrife, : flowers in whirls, 
Commun Fanical lowering, Cultivated whirled Mint, | 
Wood Pcocumbent alked, - Geutilic red-flalked Mint, Bafil 
Teuscious purple, | * ſcented, F 


Ciliated-ſootſtalked American. Orange Mint, 
(Numinularia major luteo,) or greater Field ſpreading Mint, 
yellow Money wort. .  Exiguous, or ſmall Watgr-mint, ' 
Thyrſe-gowering Looſe-ftriſe, (Pulegium) or Penny-royal, 
" Jythrum Salicaria, {Salicaria} or Creeping Penny-royal, 
Willow Herb, purple ſpiked, Broad leaved, 


Virgated or twiggy. Upright, 
Aae, or Mallow.” hn or Hart-mint, or nar- 
(Alcea vulgaris) common Alcea, . row leaved Penny-royal. 
or many-parted-leaved Mallow Menyſpermum V irginicum, or Virgi- 0 
Muſk Alcea, or Kidney-form- ' nia Moon Seed. 
cut-teaved Mallow, Mercurialis perennis, or Perennial ( 
White flowered. Mercury. 
Marrubium, or Horehound. Hoary leaved. _ 
Common Horehound. | Mimulus, Monkey-flower, 
White Villoſe Horchound, | Ringent, ur Grinning Flowered, 


. Moſt white Cretan Horchound. Vellow flowered Creeping. 
Acetabuloſe or Saucer Calysed, Menards, Lion's Tail, | 


Matricaria, or Fever - few. Didymous headed ſcarlet Monar- 
-- CParthenium) or common Fe- Lr els bu 
f 8 nu 


ver-few, | | 


Funn and Biennial Plants. | 


Fiſtulous purple flowered. 


Great Fly Orchis: 


-leaved M ,) or Bee Orchis 
e eee 


White floweret. 
Ciliated blue Monarda. . 
Na „Virginia Mallow. 


eater fly Orchis, 
Blue fly Orchis 
Fellow fly Orchis, 
Brown Port fly Orchis. © 


ermaphrodite flowered ſmooth- (Alracbnites) or x 4% Orchis, 


leaved. 
Nepeta, Nep or Cat Mint. 


(Cataria herba,) Cat's Herb, or 0 


common Cat Mint. 
Italian Cat Mint. 


(Nepetella) or little Cat Mint, | 


Viotet purple Spaniſh Cat Mint 
— N eme Me- 
Mule „ 


Yeilow flowered Nymphea, with 
large roundiſhi- heart, intire 


. five- 


large 
roundiſh-heart intire leaves, 
and a four cicft calyx. 
{Nelumbo} or Indian ne 


e. 
3 with large Td ield- 
icular intire leaves (ten- 


der.) 
11 Virgm 
double RE Nelumbo. 
| Puclea — or ſenſible Sow of 


Pa pon dr Tree Primroſe. 
Biennial tall yellow, 
Great flowered 


ica, or Virginia 


Red Spider Orc 

Green Spider Orchis, "IE 

2 Spider Orchis. 
Monorchi:) or Globular rooted 

- Muſk, Orchis. | 

Hairy leaved yellow Mean 

Smooth leaved yellow Monor- 


om” 
Tall — Tricechia.” LEN 


| Orchis, or Fool's Stones, 


Wn ood or Butterfly Or- 


Pyrampdal Orchis, 
Broad leaved tall gapi 
Broad leaved compact piked, 


Maſculatur, or Male Orchis, 
Military, or Soldier Orchis, 


Greater. broad leaved. 


9 Fools, or Female Or- 


8 or ſpotted Orchis, 
Broad leaved Orchis, | 
Abortive Violet Orchis, 
r or burnt-like u 
Orchis, 
ſeate ſweet Male Orchis, 
Narrow leaved Minor, 


Meadow greateſt. 


Dwarf trailing oenothera, Orig anum, Origany, or Majoram. | 


Shrubby Tree Primroſe. 


Dao. 
Oriental fodnr-leaved, with pen- 
dulous fruit. 


Echium-like ſpear-leaved, with 


e trect frait. 
0?3iogloſſum Vulgatum, or common 
Adder's Tongue. 
Opbrys, or n Orchis. 
Ovate-leaved, or twy-blade. 


Joram. | 
{ Maru Creticem) Cretan Maru, 


Common Wild M 

Broad leaved, 

Curled leaved, | 

Herculean Origany, or Witter 


Marjoram, 


Onotidian Orig Origany, or Pot · Mar- 


or hairy ſpiked purple 
Marjoram, hoary leaved. 


Spiral white Orchis, or Lady's ( Majorana vulgaris) or common 


traces. 


(Nidus avis) or Bird's Neſt Or- 


chis. 


4 or Man Or- 


ad bearing or Fly en. 


ſweet, — Marjoram; 
flowers in co Fer round 


knotted heads, way (ave 


/ * 
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Small leaved. | Panax quinguefolia, or five leaved 
cor, bitter Vetch, © Panax or Gin-Seng. 
w Vernal, or ſpring Re Paneratium maritimum, or Sea 
C ( colder) | or Lathyrus-like Daffodil, elegant white 
iberian blue Orobus, flowered, | 7 
Yellow Siberian Orobus, Papaver, or Poppy, : 
Tuberous rooted, : Oriental fcarlet Poppy, 
jack Mountain Orobus, Double ſcarlet, | 
Sylvian, or Wood Orobus, Cambrican, or Welſh Poppy, 
Various flowering. ; yellow flowered, 
Ofmunda, flowering Fern, Paris quadrifolia, four leaved Paris 
Royal Oſmund, or common flow- true love, or one be 
ering Fern, 3 Paritbenium integriſolia, or intire 
(Spicant), or confluent narrow leaved Feverſew, 0 
leaved Oſmund, commonly Parictery officinalis, or 3 
called Rough Spleenwort, Pellitory. 
Curled leaved Ofmund, or Stone Peltaria alliacea, Alliaceous, * x 
Fern. - Garlick Pelteria. 
(Tunaria) or Moon wort Fern, Peucedanum officinale,.. or Officinal 
(Struthiopteris) or Northern Fern. Hog's Fennel. 
Otbenna, Ragwort. | - Phalaris canarienſis, or Canary Graſs 
Cheiri-leaved creeping African (annual), 
| Ragwort, Arundinacequs, or Reedy Phalatis, 
Bulbous African Ragwort, Pictated, or painted ve, ur 
Herbaceous pinnated leaved, Ribbon Graſs. © 
| Herbaceous linear leaved, bonn, Jeruſalem Sage, 
Herbaceous lance intire leaved, Herba-venti, Herb of the wind, or 
Herbaceous lanced dentated Herbaceous purple Phlomiz, 
= leaved, Tuberous - rooted | Herbaceous 
Herbaceous hace - lab-elliptie Phlomis. | 
leaved, * Phlox, Lychnidea, or baſtard: Lych- 
Herbaceous fſub-lanced three nis, 
dented leaved. _. Panic'e flowering purple Lych- 
Oxalis, or Wood Sorrel, | nidea, 
(Aae, or common blue Maculated, or ſpotted ſtalked, 
owered, OS Carolina tall rough ſtalked, 
Purple flowered, Glaberrimous, or moſt ſwooth 
Upright yellow Virginian. leaved, * 
Paonia, or . Divaricating flowered blue Lych- | 
Officinal, or common, with ob- nidea, 0 
| long folioles, Altiflimus, or talleſt Licknides, 
Female Peony, with leaves dif- White Lychnidea, 
_. "*Ferent lobed, | Phyſalis, winter Cher 
Male Peony, with leaves ovate= (Allelengi). or her Accous pe- 
ſpear lobed, a — winter Cherry, 
Red flowered, Angular branched annual winter 
White flowered, Cherry, or Indian Alkekengi, 
Bluſh coloured flowered, - Great blue Alkekengi, | 
Crimſon flowered, . Phyteuma, Horn Rampion, 
Double flowered of each, Pauciflorous, or few flowered, 
Small linear leaved \ many parted, leafy ſpiked, 


ec larkſpur leaved — omen. headed, ſaved * 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. 597 
- Phytolacea, or American Night- (Uvedalia) or Uvedales, opp ſite 


ſhade, leaved, Virginian Polymnia, 
Decan _ or Ten-male, flow- Canada alternate leaved Polym- 

er nia. | 
Octandrious, or Eight-male, flow- (Tetragonotheca) Virginia Sun- 
ered. flower-like Polymnia, or 
Tipi, Pimpernel, or Burnet greater eopard's-bane - leav- 
Saxi ifrage, | ed Tetragonotheca, | 


(Saxifraga) or common Burnet Polympodium, or N 
leaved Saxifrage, mmon Polypody,ſcaly-rooted, . 
Major,orgreater,whiteumbelled, Cambrican, or Weſh olypody, 


Greater red umbelled. Fragrant Polypody, 
(Aniſum) common Aniſe, or (Lonchitis aſpera major) orgreat 
Aniſe-ſeed. | rough Spleen- wort. 

Plantage, or Plantain, Fragile, rock Polypody. 
A China Plantain,  _ *(Filix mas) or male Pol;pody 
ajor, or greater Plautain, Fern. 
oſe Plantain, broad leaved, (Filix fœmina) or feinale Poly- 
Roſe Plantain, with expanded pody Fern. 
flowers, Aculeated or prickly Polypody. 
Broad leaved, many ſpiked, Rhætican or Stone Fern. 
Middle Plantain, downy leaved, (Dryopteris) or branching triſid 
Broad hoary lea ved, Poly 


Ye 24 
(c hairy leaved plantain, Criſtated branching Polypody. 7 
we 7), or Buck's Horn (Phe-gopteris)orWoodPolypody. 

Pla 


um, Knot-graſs, or Riſtort, Poterium, Burnet. 
orta major) greater Biſtort, {(Sanguiſorba) or Garden Burnet. 
* lea ved, roots much Hybridar, or 8 Burnet- 


ntain, or Star-Herb, Marginated Canada Polypody.. ; 1 
Maritime or Sea Plantain. Potentilla, or Cinquefoil. 1 
„ (Pſyllium), or recurved leaved Argenteous, or filvery-leaved 12 
branching Plantain. Cinque foil, ; 5 
Plumbago Europea, or European Hairy leaved of Montpeljer, 7 
Lead- wort. Fragaria-likeorflrawberryleayed A 
Podolphyllum (foot leaf) Duck's- -Cinquefoil, with flagellate Fr. 
foot, or May Apple, trailing-rooting ſhoots. 0 
Targeted palmated lea ved. Rupeſtrine, or Rock Cinquefoil, . = 
Polemonium, Greek Valerian, Erect Italian Cirquefoi], 14 
Blue Greek Valerian, the flowers Golden Alpiue Cinqueſoil, 1 | 
ere, | Canady dwarf Cinquefoil, _- 
White flowered, Reptauous or n 164 
Cree ing Greek Valerian, the White flowering Cinquefoil, ita 
owers nodding. « Vernal yellow Cinquefoil,” 1. 


: Poe 


intorted, agrimony-like ſcented. 14 
Viviparous, or childing Biſtort, Prenantles furpureus, ran Pre- 
narrow ſpear lea ved, nanthes. ＋ 
VirginianPerſicaria, ovate lea ved, Primula, or Primroſe; compriſing a 
flowers quadrifid, alſo Polyanthus and Aur _ 
Oriental, great annual Perſi ria: cula, via bf 
See the annual flowers. (Primula veris) or common #4 
( Fagopyrum) or Buck Wheat Spring Primroſe, Pohhan- 
(annual), for field culture, thus, and Cowllip, leave: 


Polymnia, or Virginian Chrylan- oblong, rough, i dented, 
themum, eee 


7 


* | 
1 > 
* 
| 
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Common primroſe, the brim of Crimſon painted, 

he flower plain ſpreading. Purple painted, 
 Viflepent varictics, viz. Black painted, 
Single yellow primroſe, Dark brown painted, 

Double ycllow primroſc, Violet and green painted. . 
White primroſe, | Farinous or mealy flowered, nn« 
Paper-white primroſe, meraus variegated kinds, 
* primroſe, | White eyed, of all varieties, 
| primroſe, Yellow eyed of all varieties, 
Double of each. Manyintermediate varieties, wit 


(Ehbater) Taller, or Polyanthus. 


Primroſe, commonly called Poly- 
. ._ _anthus; the brim of the 
corolla large plane. Many 


varieties, viz. 
n KT 
Purple polyanthus, 
Crimſon polyanthus, 


Variegated polyanthus, innume- 


rable varieties, 


W polyanthus, or Hoſe in 


e, 24 
Thrumb-eyed pelyanthue, 
Pin-eyed polyanthus. 


. ( Officinalis) Offic' nal Odorous pri- 


Rawers of all- the above 
colours, variegated, ſtriped 
and painted kinds. | 
Alſo of the foliage or leaves, or, 
according to the floriſts, 
the graſs. There are 
Oblang leaved, LPS. 
Round lea ved, 
Green leaved, 
Mealy leaved. 
(Primula integriſolia) or intire- 
leaved primu a Auricula 
urſi; red flowered. 


my 


runella, Self heal, 


Common Selfheal, leaves oval- 


mula, or Cowſlip Primroſe; oblong intire. x 
tze brim of the corolla Great g r 
concave. Different vari- Laciniated or jagged leaved 
ties, Viz. | White 8 . * 
Common fingle yellow cowſlip, Blue flowered. 
Double cowiflip, Pteris, Brakes or Tern. 


Lips. 
(Primula farineſa) Farinoſa red 


Greater ſcentleſs cowſlip, or Ox Aquiline-marked or cemmow 
g i Brakes; the ſtem cnt tranſ- 
verlly is ſaid to diſplay an 
aquiline or <agle-form. 
Dark purple-ſtalked of Virgiuia. 


Primula, 


or Bird's cye 
Primroſe. 


(Primula Auricula) Avricula urſi, Pulmonaria, or Lung wort, 


LY 


or bear's ear, commonly Officinal or common, 
called Auricula, the leaves Spotted or long-leaved Lung- 


oblong, ſmooth, fleſhy— _ Red-flowered [wor 
Many fine varieties of the Purple-flowered, | 
_ Lowers, via. Blue-flowered, v 
Red flowered, Broad-leaved white, 
Purple flowered, Unſpotted-leaved. 
Crimſon, Virginiaſmooth leavedLungwort. 
Blue violet, or blue American Cowſlp, 
V:olet, Purple flowered, 
Yellow, 1 1 | 54 
Buff. coloured, 2 aritime or ungwort, wit 
Roſy, , | branchingprocumbent ſtems. 
Red velvety, Hyrola, or Winter- green, 
Purple velvety, Round-lea ved Pyrola, 
Olive or brindles, _ _ SMaculated or ſtriped, arbutus- 
Purple ä painte 1. "leaved. b 


* 


* 
FRanuuculue 
2 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. 
Ranunculus, Craw-foot or Ranun- 


varieties varioufly ſtriped, 
and tinged, of all the above 
colours. 
Double of each, very full flowers. 
Semĩ-doubles. 
(Turky Aſiatic Ranunculus) 
(Aſphodel fleſhy-rooted) taller 
fing e ſtem; and moſt large 
| double flowers, viz. 
Bloody or Scarlet Turban Ra- 


nuncu 


1 


Bulbous-rooted Ranunculus; 


culus. double flowered. 
Aſiatic, or great flowered Perſian (Lingus) or plaintain- leaved 
Ranunculus, grumous-root- Spear - wort. 

2 Many fine varieties, Tuberous rooted Crowfoot. 
Red Af fatic R culus, —_— _ # 
Aſiatic Ranun Rba ntium)- e, or 
Purple flowered, . 8 . lea ved 
Crimſon, | Rhubarb. 

Violet coloured, _ Ubdulated or wared-leaved 
Roſy, China Rhubarb. 

lucarnate or bluſh coloured, Palmated- lea ved true Chineſe 
Coffee coloured, Rhubarb. 

Yellow, _ Compact lobated-Jeaved-Tarta- 
Black, rian Rhubarb, | 
White, | Ribes Arabum) Arabian granu- 
Striped flowered; innumerable 


lated leaved currant Rhu. 
barb, like red nk 


. Togular. | 


Virginia ſawed 3 
Maryland ciliated leaved. 


- 
* 


Reſeda, Baſtard Rocket, Migno- 


nette, &c, 
{Luteola herba) Yellow Herb or 
Weld, for dying, * 


f -Sieaniat: Y 


Rhediola roſea, or Roſe-roor, 


te Turban Ranunculus, Rubia, or Madder. 


hy ow Turban Ranunculus, 
Acrid or common yellow crow 


foot double flowered up- 
right, 


Ranunculus, 
Double white aconite leaved, or 
Fair Maid of France, 


TinRoreous, or common 
Madder, ſix leaved. 


ate Four-lexwedMadder, - 


Rubus, (Bramble] Raſpberry, Nc. 
Aconite leaved with Mountain Arctic, or Northern Dwarf R 


berry or Cloudberry. | 
{Chamemorus) Dwarf Mulberry, 
or Cloudberry. 


Auricomofe, or goldy tuft wood Rudbectia, or American Sun-flower. 


Ranuneulus, 


Graminous or 


y-leaved 


Il'yrian Crowſoct, 
9 or Pile wort, 
uble flowered, 


Laciniated or jagged compound 
teaved, 

fern,, Liens 
two-cleſt. 

Dark purple. 


Hairy — leaved, 7 


end-notched. 
Narrow oppoſite leaved. 


Amplexicaul, or stem embrac- Rumex, Dock, Sarrel, &c. 


- g. Planai lea ved Crow- 

ot, 

Thora major) or Aconite Leo- 
pard's bane 

— 2 many-flowered Crows 


(Patientia), patient Dock or 


Garden Patience. | 
Sanguineous or dloody-leaved, 
(Acetoſa) or common Sorrel, 
Curted leaved, | 
Round leaved- 


— 


ö 
i 
| 
\ 
N 
N 


Sarguiſorba, Wild Burnet, 
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Scutated or round-leaved French E n Sanicle root leay 
Sorrel, "oo. f _ 


Tuberous-rooted Italian Sorrel ; Canadian A Vith root leaves com- 
leaves arrowed, angles wide pound. 
ſpreading. Sarracenia, or Side- ſaddle flower. 


| (Britannica) Virginia Herb Bri- Purple Sarracenia. 


tannica or Water dock; root Yellow ſweet Sarracenia. 

iuſide crocus-colou red. Saponaria, or Soap-wort, 
Aquatic, or common European Officinal, pate nent. | 

Water-dock ; (he culti- Hybr: dau or Mule, concave 


vated). aved, of Englaud. 
Curled-waved leaved. | Satureja, Savory, 
Salvia, (Sage) Clary. Mountain, or Winter Savory, 
Sclarea) or common Garden linear intire leaved, 
Clary. Capitated or headed Savory, 
Glutinous or gummy Garden leaves carinated or keeled, 
Clary, Virginia, terminal headed, 
IndianClary,variegatedflowered. Hortenſien, or garden ſummer 
(Horminum fativum) Cr Savory, (anpvual). 


vated Horminum, or purple Saururus, or Lizard's Tail. 
** Clary; Fa. Cernuous, or bowing ſpiked; 
ennial.) leaves hearted. 
Verbena ſinuated lea ved Clary. rium, or Lizard Orchis. 
Lyre-lcaved Clary. * 
Verticillated or whirled Clary Soo, Orchis. 

As to the Sages, belongin Ako White flowered Satyrium, 
to this family, the Pp Green flowered or frog Orchis. 
moſtly ratber Lede. ubby, Creeping white baſtar d Orchis, 
arrange more proper ly in the Saxifraga, or Saxifrage. 
tree and ſhrub collection, (Cotyledon minor) or Pyramidal 


cConſiſt of the following. Saxifrage ; numerous white 
Officinal or common Sage, in flowers in a pyramid. 
varieties, viz. M,utated leſſer pyramidal Saxi- 
Red-leaved Sage, frage; numerous crocus co · 
Striped red Sage, loured and whitiſh flowers 
Greater green leaved, in racemoſe ſpikes, ; 
Striped green Sage, Craſſifoliated or thick-leaved 
Broad hoary-leaved Sage. purple Saxifrage, 
Narrow hairy-leaved Sage, or Arbicular thick leaved, 
Sage of Virtue, Granulous rooted, or common 
Scar'et flowering Sage. © white Saxifra „ 


Samoius Valerandi (Valerandi) or Double white Saxi rage, 


round- leaved Water Pimper- Round- lea ved Saxitrage, 
nel. Oppoſite-leaved Saxifrage, 


Sambucus Ebulus (Ebulur) or Dwarf Wedge-leaved Saxifrage, 


Elder. (Geum or kidney-leaved moun- 
Sanguinaria Canadenſit, or canada tetain Saxiſrage, (uot London 
Puccoon. | Pride) 


Vmbroſe mountain Saxifrage, or 

London Pride; leaves, 0bo- 
Canada greateſt Burnet, vate retuſe, . * 
Middle — Burnet. notched, 


Sazicula, or Sanicle. : * *  Suowy _ 


Officinal greater Burnet, 


— 


cine, or Stinkipg Lizard - 


©} 
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stoloniferous, or ſhoot-bearing 
. Chineſe Saxifrage, [ 


Pennſylvanian white ſaxifrage, 


„ 


9 


Talleſt nettle-leaved orjental 
-, Scull-cap,, _ 
Peregrine F orentine Scull-eap, 


Cœſpitoſe or turfy, or ener Sedum, OD Houſe-leek, 


mantle Saxifrage, 

River palmated leaved, 

Autumnal yellow ſpotted, 

Hypoum-like or lady's cuſhion 
| Saxifrage, 

Pundated, or dotted flowered, 

(Hirculus) or broad petaled yel- 
| low Saxifrage, 

Aſperated or rough Saxiſrage. 
Saabigſa, or Scabius. 


Alpine greater centaury-leaved 
Scabius, 

Lucanthea, or white Scabius, 

Dark purple ſweet Scabius (an- 

nual biecnial) 


Starry Scabius, (annual biennial) 
Jagged leaved ſtairy Scabius, 
T 


leſt Scabius, 
Grzſsleaved very Scabius, blue 
flowered, 
Gramontian tri-pinnatedScabius, 
(Succiſa, Morſus Diaboli) or De- 
vil's Bit, 


Sylvian, or Wood Scabius. 


(Anacamperos minor) or Leſſer 
Houſe-lee k, 
2 Jor yellowLeſſer Houſe- 
» leek 
Acrid minute yellow ſedum, Wall 
Pepper or Stone- crop, 
Great flowered Stone- crop, 


Rock Creeping Sedum, or Moun- - 


tain Stone-crop, | 
(Telephium vulgare) or common 
EE Orpine, 
ite Is 
Great purple Orpine 
Greateſt oval-leave purple Or- 
pine, 
r ſmall yellow Se- 
um 
Hibridine, or Mule leſſar Houſe- 
leek, or Germander-leaved 
Creeping Sedum, 
Six-angled minute Houſe-leck, ; 
Starry Sedum, 
Purple Sedum. 


Scandix odorata, Odoriferous Scan- Sempervivum, (Live cver) or greater 


dix, or Sweet Myirh, 
(Cerefolium) or Garden ( hervil; 
ſeeds ſmooth,” {a} 


(Anthriſcus) or hiſpid rough 


ſeeded Chervil. {a} 
Scorzonera. Hiſpanica, Spaniſh Vi- 
per Graſs, or common eſcu- 
— or F Scorzonera. 
arte, OF Fl ort, 
Aquatic, or Water Scrophularia; 
ſtriped leaved, 


Houſe-leek, 

Common greater Houſt· leck, 
with ſpreading off - ſets, 
Globe- bearing ſmaller common 

Houſe- leck, the off ſets glo- 
bular, ſmaller, 5 
Arachnoidean, ſmalleſt Houſe- 
leck, or Cobweb-Sedum, oſſ- 
ſets globular, ſmalleſt, with 
central hairs interwoven, 
Sedum-form Houſe-leck., 


Sambucfoliate. or Elder leaved, Senecio, Groundſel, 


Portugal large flowered, 

Lucid or ſhining leaved, 
Peregrine nettle leaved, 
Fruteſcent vervain-leaved, 
(Scarodonia)or balm-leavedFig- 


wort. 
W or Scull- cap, or Helmet 
Flower » 


Galericulated Scnll-cap, or com- Serapias, Ba 


mon Helmet Flower, 
Alpine violet and — Scull- 
—_ 


(Doria orientalis) Oriental Do-- 
ria, or ſea lavender-leaved 
SGroundſel, 
Sarracens, All-heal, . , 
(Doronicum Auſtriacum) mo 
ſtrian Leopard's-bane, or 
Alpine Graundſel, 
Lucid purple Groundfel. 
rd Hellebore, | 
(Helleborine)or commenBaſlard 
Hellebore, | 
nnn many flowered, 
Wan 


SY 
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omg or ficſh-coloured flow- 

Long- lea ved white flowering 
Serapias. 1 

Serratula, or Saw- wort, TE 


Scarinfed, or parched flowered 
broad-leaved Saw-wort, 
Squarroſe, or rugged- headed 
Sercatula, 
Spiked flowering Saw-wort, . 
Prealtouspeach-leavedSaw-wort. 
Sibbaldia procumbens, or Training 
Sibhaldia, or Baſtard Cin- 
que foi. 5 . 
1 Europea, vida i 
thorpia, or Baſtard Money- 
wort; leaves kidney-form 
ſubtar 


ed Iron wort, 
Silene, or Viſcous Campion, 
Nutant, or nodding ſpiked viſcous 
| Campion, 
- Amenous, Sea viſcous Campion. 


Lateral or fide flowering, 
TinQorine, common Saw-wort, 


Talleſt late Golden Rod; ſpikey 
'recurved, 

Dwarf Canadian, 

Flexible-ſtalked,” 


Czlian, or grey ſmooth ſtalked, 
New-York ſyperior branching, 
large flowered, © 
Rigid broad- leaved, | | 8 
Minute ſingle-ſtalked Alpine, 
Mexican, Limonium leaved, 8 
Sempervirent, or ever-greenGoþ ; 
W e green, 
ved ever - 

COD or Welſh Golden a 

R 


Rugoſe, v or wrinkled ſeaved, 7 


Odorous or ſweet ſcented, — 
Whit» flowered Solid- go. 


Siteritis byſſopifeiſe, or Hyſſop-leav- — Alpina, cx A ow Sol- 


Fox-tail-like Oriental . 
Tinctorine Yellow Sophora, 


white flowered. 7 


(Muſcipula) or Rock Catchfly, Spigelia Marilandica, or Maryland 


Virginia many- formed viſcous 
- Spira / Spirra or Meadow Sweet. 7. 


Cam pion, red flowered. 


Si „Baſtard Chryſanthemum, 
4 or jagged-leaved, 
Trifoliated or three-leaved, 
Perſoliated - leaved; oppoſite 
leaves joining perforated by 
the ſtem, 
Connated leaved. 


Worm 


{ Ulmaria regina proti Queen of 
the Meadow, or Mcadow 


Sweet; double white flow- 
ered -— - 
Variegated leaved, | 
i Filipendula n Common 
Dropwort or Filipendula, | 
Double white flowered, ; 
Trifoliate or three-leaved Drop- 
wort ; great flowered, 


diana or Virginia Siſyrin- / Aruncus barba capri} or Goats | 


chium, blue flowered, beard Spiræa, 
Bermudian blue aud gold flower- Lobated-leaved — 225 rple, 
ed, mixed. 5 i 8 x; By 
Oluſatrum fa. tachyt, or Baſe Horeheu 
* —— : lb or Marſh ; linear- 5 
* See Kitchen Garden Plants. leaved, ' 
Sium Siſarum f Siſarum } or Skir- Cretan hairy talked, 
ret. German woolly ſtalked, b 
See alſo Eitchen Garden Plants, Statice, Thrift, or Sea Piu, 
Salanum tuberi ſum, or tuberous-root- / Armeria} or common "grally- : 
ed Nightſhade, commonly leaved red Thrift, 
called Potatoe. See lite- White flowered, | | 
wiſe the. Kitchen | Garden: Broad leaved. 
| Plants { Limonium maritimum } or Sea F 
Solidagv, or Golden Rod, Lavender, : | 
Leſs Sea Lavender, 


Huge area or common Gol- 
den Rod}; fpikes fimple, 


Leaſt Sea Lavender, a 


_ 
— 
—_— — 
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Specious flowered plantain-leav- Flavous, or yellow flowered pa- 
ed Sea Lavender, - - _nicles, multiple erect, | 
Tartarian diſtant- flowered Sea Specious great yellow flowered, 


Lavender, - Narrow linear-leaved, 
$:ipa, or Feather Graſs, \- Feerid, or ſtinking ; ſtem panic- 
Pennated common Frather Grafs, led, thread- form, branch, 


woolly awned, _ Minus or Leaſt Meaduw Rue; 
Ruſh-leaved Stipa,naked awned. leaves ſix-parted, 


Swertia perennis, or Perennial Marſh Siberian rue-leaved purple, 


Geutian. Purpleiſh-ſtalked Canadian, 
Sympbytum, or Comfrey, Racemoſe ſpiked. 
Officinal,or com. purple flowered, Tbapſia uilloſa, or Villoſe Yellow- 
Tuberuus-rooted Comfrey. Thapſia or Deadly Carrot. 


Tabernamontana An ſonia { Amſo- Thymus, Thyme, 
nia) or Alternate ſuear- Vulgaris, or common Thyme, 
leaved Taberucmontana. Braader leaved, | 

Tanacetum, Tanſey. Narrow Ku ved, 

Vulgare, or Common Tanſey, Striped leaved. . | 
leaves double-pinnated, (Serpyllum vulgare) Common wild 
Plane leaved, | or Mothet of Thyme, 


Curled leaved, Major Mother of. Thyme, - 
Striped leaved, - Minor creeping, * 
{ Balfamita) Garden Coſtus, or Narrow. leaved hairy, 
Coſt-mary; leaves ovate. Silver ſtriped, E 


Te/ephium Imperati, or True Or- Lemon Thyme,  * © 
pine of Imperati; leaves Cephaloted, or greater - headed 
oblong ovate alternate. e vis Woe: 

Teucrium, Germander. _ Greater 1 

{ Chamedrys, major repens) or Leſſer headed, 14 
common greater creeping { Mafiichina) or Maſtich Thyme, 
Germander. Villeus hairy Thyme, reg 75 

Lucid or ſhining leaved upright, (Zygis) or Upright, linear leaved, 

{ Scordonia Wild or Wood Sage; The Thymes, thongh ranged 


heart leaved ſawed, - here, ſhould, as under ſhrub- 
Canada fix verticil leaved;z by plants, aſſemble more pro- 
Hircanian long purple Ipiked, ls rly in the Tree and Shrub 
Virginian unequally ſawed leav= viſion, | 

ed, ſpikes terminal, Tiarella cordifolia, or Heart-leaved 
(Scordium) or Water Germander, American Sanicle. |. 
Monutain lavender-Jeaved, _ Tormente/la, or Tormentil, 
Multiflorus, or Many-flowered EreQ:- ſtalked Tormentii; leaves 

Spaniſh, ſeſſile, | | 
Pyrenean wedge-form round Reptant, or Creeping ſtalked, 

leaved, — leaves petioled. 8 
Tbalictrum, Meadow Rue and Tracheliun crruleum, or plue 

Feathered Columbine, Ihroat- wort. 
Alpine ſingle-ſpiked Meadow Tradeſcanti I irginica, or Virginia 

Rue, | Spider-wort; ere, ſmooth, _ 
Aquel:gifolium, or Columbine- wit]. blue lowers congeſted, 


lea ved Thalitrum, called Common deep blue, 
Feathered- Columbine, Light blue, 


Tuberous-rooted Thalictrum, White flowered, 
Cornuti's ! anada Feathered Co- Red, 
lumbine, : Purple, 


Tragofogong 


$94 
- Trapepegen, or Goat's Beard, 
Pratenſean, or Meadow yellow 
Goat's Beard, 
Dalechamp's Spaniſh Goat's 
1 
Porriſelium, or leek- lea ved Goat's 
Beard, commonly called Sal- 
ſaſy, eatabje rooted. See 
Kitchen Garden Plants. 
Trichomanes Tunbrizienſe, or Tun- 
bridge Maiden Hair. 
Triental* Europea, or European 
Chick-weed winter green. 
Triſolium, or Treſoil, 
Alpine, naked flower-ſtalked, 
Alpeſtrine ſub-globular, ſpiked, 
{ Lupinaſter ), or haſtard purple 


Lupine, 


Fragiferous, or Strawberry Tre- 


oil, 
Pratenſean, or Meadow, common 
i purple Trefoil, or red Dutch 
Clover, 
Repent or creeping, paſture Tre- 
foil, or white Dutch Clover, 
Dark ſpotted 
Procumbent, or trailing perennial 
HopTrefoil,yellow flowered, 
Filiform, or Thread-like, leaſt 
annual Hop Trefoil. 
Trillium erectum, or erect Vi 
ol Paris, or herb bb. 1.0 
riofleum dliatum, or perfoliat 
. ee Triofteum, or 
__ - falſe Ipecacuana, 
Trellius Europeus, or European 
. -  - Globe Ranunculus, Locker 
_  Gowlang,or Lucken Gowan. 
Turritis, Tower Muſtard, 
Smooth ſtem leaved Turritis, 
Hairy Tower Muſtard. | 
Tuffilago, or Colt's Foot. 
 (F#arfara vulgare or common 
Colt's Foot. 
Alpine; orbicular leaved, 
White flowered. 
i 57 5 major } greater Butter 
ur, | | 
Fybridine, or "Mongrel Butter 
Bur, or oblong Piked Tuſf- 


ago. 
 Urrica, or Nettle, 

Niveous, or Snowy 
Vetele. i 


Chineſe 


ing Trefoil, 
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Cannabineous, or Hemp Siberian 
b Nettle, 

Canada, branching ſpiked, 
Piluliferous, or Pi ing. 


Uuyaria- 
Amplexicaul leaved, white Bo- 


hemian Uvularia,leaves em- 
bracing the ſtem, 
Perfoliated Virginia Uvulariz, 
leaves perforated by the ſtem, 
Seſſile lea ved Canadian. 
Falantia Cruciata (Cruciata,) or 
Croſs-wort. 
Paleriana, Valerian, 
Red garden Valerian, 
White flowered, _ © 
Officinal, or common wild, - 
Dioicous, or two houſe Vale- 
rian, male and female flow- 
ers, on two ſeparate plants, 
(Phu), or Alſatian German Va- 
erian, . 
Trepterous, or three ſtem leaved 
Valerian, | 
Mountain, ſingle ſtalked, 
Pyrenean Valerian. {op 
(Locufla olitoria), Kitchen, Va- 
ian, Corn $allad, or 
Lamb's Lettuce. 
Feratrum, white Hellebore, 
(Yeratrum album) white rooted 
veratrum, or common white 
HFellebore. ) black,” red 
Feratrum ni ack, 
Q e hite Hellebore, 
Yellow ſingle ſtalked Veratrum, 
Gigantic broad lea ved yellow 
Veratrum. 995 
4 erba cum, - Or Mullein, ; 
(Thapſus) great Mullein, or 


igh Taper, © 
Phlomis like, or large ellow 
flowered Alpine Mul _ g 
(Lychnitis) or Campion, whil 
ele, ; : | 
Black, or ſage leaved yellvw 
purple Mullein, : 
( Blatteria lutea) yellow Blatteria, 
White Blatteria, 
Purple Blatteria, ; 
Myconian Bear's ear Mullein. 
Verbena, or Vervain, 
Haſtated, or Balhert 


leaved, ; 
Bunarial 


\ 
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Bonarian talleſt, ſpear leaved, tufted Vetch, | 
Officinal multifid leaved, Hedge round leaved Vetch, 
Veronica, or Spezdwell, Narbonne ſeven folioled purple, 
Officinal, or common trailing, - Cultivated Vetch, or Tare, the 
Creeping long ſmooth leaved, ſtipula marked, 
Virginian, four and fave leaved, White Tare, 
white ſpiked. Black, round ſeeded, . 
Bluſh coloured, r Vinca, Periwinkle, See the Ever- 
Incanine, or hoary, green Tres and Shrub col- 
Maritime, upright, blue, three - . Rion, 
leaved, Viola, or Violet, 1 


8 Bluſh coloured, flowered, Odorous, or ſweet March Violet 


White flowered, . (ſtemleſs,) 
Hybridine, or mule Veronica, Common blue, 
or Welch Speedwell, White flowered, 


Long leaved, Red flowered, | 

Spiked, ſingle ſtalked, | Variegated flowered, < 

Auſtrian, linear jagged leaved, Palmated, or headed, five» 
blue, $ lobed leaved (ſtemleſs) 


Acinos leaved, upright, blue, Pedated ſeven parted leaved 


Maryland, diffuſed ftalked. (ſtemleſs) 


(Teucrium), or ſpurious German- Mirabilous, ormarvellousflowered 


der Major, or long lateral Violet, flowers affixed to the 

ſpiked Speedwell, | ide of the ſtalk, petalleſs, 
Siberian tall ſeven-folioled, blue, Marſh, kidney round leayed 
Aphyllous, or leafleſs, ſtalked, Violet, (ſtemleſs) 6. SE 
Spurious, tall three leaved. Biflorousor two-flowered Wolet, 


(Beceabunga), or Brooklime, not Canada erect ſtalked Violet, 
cultivated, | Mountain upright purple Violet, 
Serpyllum leaved Speedwell, or Yellow Violet. 


Paul's Betony,.. Hairy ſtalkleſs Violet, (ſtengleſs } 
Multifid Hun ian, 8 _ Under ſhrubby Violet, l 
Quadrated Falkland's Ifland Uniflorous or one flowered, 

1 1 | | Grand 1 {78 
ia, Vetch or Tare, Fabago (Fabago) ot 
y"_ or 0. Vetch, white " ſy herbaceous,. - 

owered, . 


(aeg), or imbrieated flowered — fleſhy, 


This additional ee catalogue of perennial and bien- | 


nal fibrous and fleſhy-rooted herbaceous plants, the former 


(perennials) are moſtly of ſeveral years duration. by the 
roots; the biennials are only two year plants, raiſed from ſeed | 
"ne year, flower the next, and then moſtly either wholly . 
periſh, top and root, or, if they ſurvive, generally aſſume a 
windling growth; and all of which, in both tribes, may 
de employed occaſionally in full colleQion in any extenſive” - 


pardens, or in ſmaller ſelect collections of principal ſorts, 


th as ornamental flowering plants, and för variety, as 
woper furniture for the borders, beds, and other com- 
N 4 ; | i 8:1 3 "IF > | part. ' 


- 
* 


bo 


leaves inverſe, edged. oval, 7 
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rtments of the flower garden and pleaſure ground; may 
planted in the ſpring or autumn, and will all continue 
in the perennials, many years, and flower annually in their 
reſpective ſeaſons. | RS e 


They may be propagated in the perennials, moſtly by 
parting the roots, flips, off-ſets, ſuckers &c. in the 
ſprivg, beginning of ſummer, and in autumn. Some may 
alſo be raiſed from layers and pipings, ſuch as carnations 
and pinks; [See the method for each, as directed in the 
works of the ſeveral months of the year ;] and the bien. 
nials, or two-year plants, are raiſed, the principal ſupply 


— 


ſeldum flower well after the ſecond year. 


Many of the perennials may likewiſe be raiſed from 
ſeed ſowed in the fpring, and will all flower the year fol- 
lowing. © See the works of the Kalendac. 


Bur as the above additional arram gements 3 peren · 
nials and biennials, the former are conſiderably the moſt nu- 


root, propagate by off-ſets, ſlips, &c. and the biennials, as 
| - the name implies, are principally two years plants, produced 
and propagated chiefly by ſeed, riſiug the firſt year with a 
tuft of leaves; and the ſecond ſend up flower ſtalks, pro- 
ducing flowers and ſeed, then either wholly decay, or if 
any cottinue another year, they commonly affect but an 


infirm growth, and rarely flower in equal perfection 


as the firſt year; though ſome ſorts afford means of re- 
newal by bottom young plants. in off-ſets, flips and cut- 
tings of the tops, alſo by layers and pipings thereof; 
thereby, although the parent plant decays the Econd year, 
its ſpecies is perpetuated ; particularly to continue any cu- 


Rockets, by root off-ſets, and cuttings of the young flower 
ſtalks ; Double Wall Flowers by cuttings or flips of the 
ſmall top ſhoots ; and Double Sweer Williams by layers 
and pipings ; but as the ſingle kinds of theſe, and all the 
other forts of biennials, riſe abundantly from ſeed one year, 
and flower the next, and from ſeed alſo ſometimes double 


die, as before ſuggeſted, or become dwindling after they have 
once flowered, and furniſhed ſeed for future propagation of 
> * 14 


ar 
9 
3 — 


always from ſeed annually, as they either moſtly die, or 


merous, being ſuch as are of many years continuance in the 


rious double flowered kinds in their double ſtate; as double 


fon ers are obtained; and as the greater part either wholly | 


Gas wh e a Vat tre 


n 
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their ſpecies, ſome ſhould be ſowed every year, in the ſpriag, 
to raiſe a ſucceſſional ſupply of new uam The e . 


confiſt principally” of the r e 
Bells, | 3 LEED e 
— flowered, 5 pun 
White, a | White, 
Purple, = Starry purple . 
ramidal. Starry white, 
Carnation. All the varieties, fome- Jagged leaved ſtarry. - 
what biennial-perennial, ſee Gilliflewer, 
Carnation, in the General 1 ai 
Arrangement. uusen, * 
Cary, Purple topp d. Twickenhan, 
Red to p'd, W Sen W liam, 
Celutea, Mthiopian. _ - Red, 
1 ee i Scar let, 
Red, | 7 le, | 
White. . | „White ERP 
Globe Te. | | g Party: * 


Hollyboc be. 1 biennial — +1. 
| I; all the varieties; Painted La 


always by ſeed. Dauble of 

Lunaria, Moon-wort, or Honeſty, , Mule or Mongrel Sweet Wil 

Mallow, (Tree). Lam, or Mule Pink, 

Puppy, Yellow horned, (Che- Tree Mal lid ( Lavatera arberea). 

nium Glaucium). Tree Primroſe, 

Reclet, Dames violet. 12 Common upright tall yellow, 
Single white, | Small flowered, | 
Duuble 4701 Woll Flower. _ 3 5 
Double purple, © Yellow flowered, e 
Single wy Bloody, 1 

Roſe 8 =” * | White, 

ld oy FS Double of. Sach. 3 
White. 3 neral arrangemant. © 
| $6:6:au5s, Dauble. 2 


Theſe are the principal biennials oukirated as flowering 
plants, a ſupply of which ſhould always be raiſed from 
ſeed ſowed annually in the ſpring, in any bed or border 
of Fglitiſh earth, either in drills or broad caft, and raked 
in regularly; the young plants, when two or three. inches 
2 pricked out in ſummer; and iu autumn and ſpring 


lowing tranfplanted ow into the a &c. IP 
they are-to flowers E 


| Likewiſe in bienniale of the-double flower kinds; che. 
more curious ſorts ſhould be perpetuated in their double 
tate, here practicable; ſuch as Double Bloody Wall 


Flowers 
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Flowers by flips of the young ſhoots, Double Sweet Wil. 


liams, Carnations, &c. by layers, and Double Rockets, by 
occafional bottom off-ſers, cuttings of young flower falks, 
as before intimated, and as directed for each ſort in the 


work of the Kalendar in April, May, June, &. 


GENERAL OBSZRVATIOAs of the foregoing Ar. 
rangements of PERENNIALS and BIEXNIAIs. 


THE foregoing arrangements, conſiſting of perennial, 
and biennials of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted tribes, the 
perennials confiderably the moſt rea Pu, fifty to one, or 
more, furniſh together numerous ornamental flowering 
plants; and for variety to adorn and diverſify the flower. 

en and pleaſure ground in aſſemblage together, or in 
any choſen collection, more or leſs, in proportion to the 
extent of the premiſes, or as may be required, are all of 
hardy growth, to cultivate in the open ground in beds, 
borders, clumps, and other pleaſurable compartments, pots, 
Kc. and being various in their different growths, ſhapes, 
ſizes, foliage, and flowers, modes of | infloreſcence, and 
time and duration of flowering : they afford a moſt enter- 
' taining diverſity for ſeveral months of the year, in ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn; ſome begin flowering ſo early as 
January and February, as the Chriſtmas Roſe, Winter Aco- 
nite, Anemones, Hepaticas, Cyclamens, Primroſes, &c. 
theſe ſucceeded more abundantly by many others, accord- 
ing as the ſpring and ſummer advances, and fo till the latter 
end of autumn, eveu till November or December, in ſome 
late ſorts, as Star-worts, Sun-flowers, Golden-rods, Helle- 
bore, autumnal and winter Cyclamens, and ſeveral other 


late flowers, 


In dimenſions of growth they are exceedingly various in 
the different genera, ſpecies, and varieties; ſome growing 
only two, three, or but a few inches high, as winter aco- 
nite, daiſy, primroſe, &c, others double or treble chat 
height, up to fix or eight ſeet, as in the Ferula, or fennel 

nt, and many others; ſo that in planting, they ſhould 


1a 
2 diſpoſed accordingly, the loweſt in front, the others in a 


regular gradation to the talleſt behind, 
Al 
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All or moſt of the ſorts may be procured at the public 
nurſery -gardens, in plants, roots, ſeeds, &c. in larger or 
ſmaller collections, as may be required, | 


They may be removed and planted in the ſpring months, 
and will all flower the ſame year in their proper ſeaſon ; or 
may alſo be tranſplanted ſucceſsfully in autumn, in 
ber, and November, to flower the year after. 


Or when deſigned to propagate and raiſe'theſe plants, 
it is effected by ſeveral different ways, many ſorts by ſeed 
ſowed in the ſpring to flower the year after, and in nume- 
rous ſorts, when once thus raiſed, propagate abundantly by 
root off-ſets, ſuckers, parting roots, &c. eſpecially of 
the perennial tribe; but the biennials are raifed only prin- 
cipally by ſeed ſowed every year, as they rarely encreaſe 
freely by the root; ſo ſeldom ſurvive the ſecond winter to 
flower in perfection, unleſs any are renewed by cuttings of 
top-ſhoots, young flower-ſtalks, or caſual root off-ſets, 
layers, &c. 


But in the perennials, as they continue many years by 
the root, moſt ſorts propagate abundantly thereby, and 
ſome by tops, but more plentifully by root off-ſets, de- 
tached and planted in ſpring or autumn; others by battom 
ſuckers and ſlips of, and parting the roots, -off-ſet heads, 
cuttings, and flips of top-ſhoots, cuttings of young flower 
ſtalks, layers and pipings of young ſhuots, &c. all as ex- 
plained under their proper heads in thę work of the Flower 
Garden in the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn months. 


—_— —_—— 
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In raĩſing the perennials, thoſe from ſeed and cuttings 
and flips of the tops, or layers and pipings, do not flower 
until the year after; but ſtrong rooted off- ſets or flips, de- 


tached and planted in ſyring, will often flower the ſame 


"A 


Obſerve, all double flowered plants muſt be continued 
principally by encreafing them either by root off-ſers, or 
lips, cuttings, &c. as above, and ſome, as double carna- 
tions, double pinks, mule and double Sweet Williams, by 
layers, pipings, &c, which ſeveral methods of propagating 
double flowered plants is moſt neceſſary, both becauſe ſome 
double lowers never furniſh any ſeed, and in thoſe that do 


there 
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there is no certainty of obtaining an encreaſe of doubles: 
the ſame again from ſowing. 


The fame ſhould alſo be obſerved of any other curious 
varieties, as in ſtriped-leaved and variegated kinds, and of 
other peculiar ſingularities, N 


But the biennial tribe, for the general large ſupplies, 
muſt always be cominued by ſeed ſowed annually in the 
. fpring for flowering the year following; eſpecially as when 
they have then flowered and furniſhed ſeed, they moſtly die 
ſoon after; ſuch as Canterbury bells, purple ſcabious, ho- 
neſty, &c. ſeldom furniſh any other means of propagation, 


Though ſome few biennials likewiſe propagate ſparingly 
by bottom off-ſets, and ſome by cuttings of flower-italks, 
fuch-as double rockets, or the flower-ſtalks cut down early 
in ſummer encourages ſuch kinds ſometimes to afford off. ſets 
below. —_ . RE 


| 

In raiſing perennials and biennial plants from ſeed, it 
ſhould generally be ſowed in March, April, or beginning 
of May, in beds or borders of common earth, commonly 
broad-caſt and raked in, or ſome occaſionally, in drills; 
and when the plants are come up two or three inches high, 
thin them, and prick them into nurſery beds in rows, fix 
inches diſtance; give water at planiing, and occaſionally 
till they have taken root, and in which beds they are to 
grow to obtain ſtrength till next October. November, or 
ſpring following, then tranſplanted with balls of earth to 
a roots 19to the borders, &c. where they are finally to 
remain ſor flowering. 9 5 2 


Ob ſerve particularly in the ſtock gilliflower, and ſuch like 
kinds, having long naked woody roots, it is eligible fo 
plant them moſtly while young into the places where they 
are to remain, as they will not ſucceed well when tranſ⸗ 
planted of a larger growth. 4; 
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HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 


% 


+ (Omitted in the ten firſt Editions.) 


Being the tendereſt exotics from the hot regions of South 
America, Aſia, and Africa, &c. requiring in this coun- 
try continual ſhelter, and artificial heat, under glaſs 
departments of hot-houſes and ſtoves, furniſhed inter- 
nally with fire or bark-bed heat, or of both occafion- 
ally in winter, generally having an internal tanner's 
bark hot- bed, made in a deep pit, continuing a conſtant 
heat all the year, and aſſiſted by that of fire in Winter 
and Spring, from October to May, to ſupport a regular 
degree of internal heat at all ſeaſons, equal to that of 
the hot countries of which the plants are natives, and 

| Whence they were originally obtained. See Ob/erva= 
tions on the General Culture, at the end. 


This collection of exotics confifts both of the tree nnd 


fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted kinds; as alſo of 
ſucculent plants, or ſuch as have fleſhy ſtalks, branches, 
and leaves, replete with humidity, and moſt of many 
years duration, from two or three inches to many feet 
growth, in the different ſpecies, &c, and which collec. 
tion of different hot-houſe plants are retained principale 
ly for variety, curioſity, and obſervation, many 


which are moſt curious and ſingular, and many produce * 


beautiful ornamental flowers; but the pines in particu» 
lar are the principal or only ſorts cul/ivated, as ceco- 
nomical plants, for their production of that admired 
fruit the pine-apple. f 


ſhrubby tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, of the 


4 re 
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In the following arrangement the ſpecies are methodically 
diſpoſed under their reſpective genera, or families, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by their general botanic, and Engliſh 
names, and with the moſt proper names of every dif. 
ferent ſpecies, of which many form a ſhort 


ſtinction, in the following order: 


ABRUS, wild Liquorics, 
Precatory Jamaicawild Liquerice. 
Acbras, Sapota, or Mammee Tree. 
(Sapota) American Sapota, or 
Mammee 'Tree, 
Mar moſegreat fruitedMammee, 
or American Marmalade. 
Al yranthes (Achyranthes), 
Rough ſpiked Achyrauthes of 
„ 
Rough ſpiked Sicilian, 
" Lappaceous, or berry fruited, 
Echinated Achyranthes. 
- Adanſonia, Æthiopian, Sourgourd, 
_ (Bahobab) or Ethiopian Sour- 
| gourd of Senegal, 
Digitated, or finger-leaved Adan- 
ſonia. 


ZEſchynomene, or baſtard ſenſitive 


lant, 

Great flowered Indian, 

(S:fban) or Egyptian Æſchyno- 
mene, 
Vacillant Aſchynomene, or Chi- 

neſe moving plant. 

Adenantbera pavenina, peacock Ade- 

nanthera, or baſtard flower 
ſence. 

Adienthurm, Maiden Hair. 
(Capillus weneris) or true Maiden 

8 | 

Agave, Great American Aloe, 
Viviparous, or childing Agave, 
producing young plants [rom 

the flowers. 

Fetid, or ſtinking intire leaved 

Agave, 
' Karatta) or deep green leaved 
Agave. 

Vera-crucian, broad leaved, 

- +«ba,or baſtardſtar of Bethlehem, 
Mejor, or greater, 
Mir or, or eſs, 

C! znnclled ſtalked, 

I OW: Y. 
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Aloe, African Aloe, 


ſpecific di- 


| Alaris, or hyacinth flower Aloe, 


( Hyacintboides) or hyacinth flows 
ered ſtalkleſs Aletris, 

Ceylon variegated Aletris, 

Guinea Aletris, green and black 

| variegated, roots jointed, 

Cape, weaved leaved, ſtalkleſs, _ 

Fragrant elegant flowered, ſtalky 
Aletris. 

Perforated ſword leaved ſhrubby 
Aloe, many varicties, viz. 

( 3 eorox) or broad lea ved thorny 


Glaucous thorny- backed Aloe, 
Glaucous, ſhort leaved, 
Spotted, thorny leaved, 
Small ſpotted, thorny, 
Greater ſpotted, thorny, 
Perſoliated ſmooth glaucous Aloe, 
Mitre ſhaped broad lea ved thorny 
Aloe, | | 
Succotrine, or narrow leaved 
thorny Aloe, 
Broad ſpotted leaved, called ſoap 
Aloe, : 
(Aloe bumilis ), humble Aloe, 
(Aloe vera), true or common Aloe, 
with ſheathing plane, ſpotted 
leaves, thorns crouded, 
Viſcous triangular Alve, 
Varicgated upright triangular, or 
partridge-breaſt Aloe, 
Broad leaved, - 1 
Narrow leaved, - 
Spiral pentangular Aloe, 
Diſtichous, —— ranked tongue 
Aloe, | 
Spottedtongueleavedſoap Aloe, 
Keel ſhaped tongue Aloe, 
Plaited, or fan tongue 
ſhrubby ſtalked, 
Warted carinated tongue Aloe, 
 Retuſe leaved, or cuſhion — 
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Dwarf pearl Aloe, | 
| (Margaritifera) orpearl beari 
dwart Aloe, ; 
Miuor pearl Aloe, | 
Minimous, or leaſt pearl Alve, 
( Arachnoides) or cob- web dwarf 
| Aloe, % 
Aifremeria, (Alſtrœmeria) 
pelegrine upright Alſtremeria 
of Peru, purple ſpotted. 
(Ligta), or aſcendingAlſtrœ 
of Lima, pu le ſtriped. . 
Anaryllis, Lily Daffodil, 
Formofiſhmine, or moſt hand- 
ſome Amaryllis of the ifland 
5 called Jacobœa Li- 
y, (ſingularly beautiful). . 
( Belladonna) or Belladonna Lily, 


Reginzan, or Queen Belladonna Divaricated, hegrt-hablerciea 
Amaryllis, or Mexican Lily, Macrorrhizon, or long 
Sarnian Amaryllis, or Guernſey Ceylon Arum, 
Lily, * Eſculent American Arum, or 
Long owned 1 Lily, ths * Brazilian cabbage, 
Oriental long leaved Amarylli Pictated, or painted Arum, 
or — Bar tg Arundo Bambas (Banda) or Indian 
Cape remote flowered, Cane, | TL 
Ciliated Æthiopian, Aſclepias, or Swallow-wort, 


Guttated, or ſpotted, 
Vittated, or ribbon flowered, 


693 
(Maura) or hairy yell. Antholz 
Apocynen, Dog's Hane. 
Fruteſcent Ceylon Apocynum, 
Nettle leaved climbing Indian, 


Arctopus echinatus, echinatedprickly 


ArCtopus. 


Arduina bifpinoſa, or two ſpined 


Arduina, 
Ariſtolochia, or birth-wort, 
_ Indian birth- wort. 


meria Arum, Wake Robin. 7 


(Colacaſia) or greater i 
Arum, 


(Arum) ſeguinum, or dumb cane, 
or cauna leavedarum, _ 
Arboreſcent,.or tree Arum, 
Peregrine heart-obtuſe leaved, 
Aurited, or cared-leaved, 


Curaſſoan orange flowered, 
Gigantic Eſclepias, or A 


, Undulated curled purple, tree, 22 
- Ceylon Snowy Amaryllis, the pe- Fer fruticeſe, or ſhrubby After, 
/ tals with a purple ſtripe. B 

4 Amomum, or Ginger. 


(Zingiber) or common true Gin- 


ger. 

(Zerumbet) or wild Ginger. 
Anacardium occidental, or weſtern 
American Anacardium, ' 


Artbolyza, or Æthiopian corn flag, B 
Ringent, or. gaping ſcarlet, An- 
tholyza, k 
(Mer iana florerubello) reddiſh Me- 
riana, or funnel flowered 
Antholyza. | 


Athiopian ſcarlet Gladiolus, 


(Cunonia) or ſtraight flowered 
antholyza, 


Banifteria laurifolia, or bay leaved 
Barleria. 


( Ptionitis) or four-ſpined Barleria 
Box leaved oppoſite ſpined. 


Baſells, or Malabar Night-ſhade, 2 


Armona, or cuſtard apple, ed Baſella, | 
Murexed fruited, White Baſella. | y 
Squamous ſruited, Baubinia, Mountain Ebony, 
Netted fruited, Acuminated leaved, O 
Aſiatic Annona. Ungulated parallellobed leaved, 
Aayris balſamiſcra, or balſam bear- Divaricated lobed leaved, | 
ing ſweet Amyris. Hoary leaved, ; 


egonia obliqua, or oblique cared» 


leaved Begonia, 


Great white flowered, 


Roſy flowered minor, ſmooth, > 


Roſy flowered minor, hairy, 
Roſy flowered orbicular leaved, _ 


(Merianella) or little Meriana, Bignonia trumpet flower, 


(Leucoxylon) or digitated acumi- 
nate leaved Bignonia, 
Jamaica Tulip-tree, - 
Dd3 | Indian 


% 
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Indian doubly pinnated leaved, 
. Standing or erect firm ſtemmed 
Trumpet Flower, 
Peruvian decompound leaved. 
Bixa Orelluna { Orellana ) or Ameri- 
can fcarict-bearing Ornatto. 
Docconia frute)cens, or ſhi ubby oak- 
leaved Boccunia, or Tree 
Celandine. 
Boerbaavie ſcunden, or Climbing 
Boerhaavia. | h 
Bombax, or Silk-cotton Tree, 
(Cebia) or quinate-leaved Silk 
Cotton Tree. | 
Pentandrious flowered, finger- 
leaved, , 


-(Bonbax) goſipivm, or Cottopy | 


- Bombax 
Bontia dapbnoides, vr Dzphne-like 
Barbaddes White Olive. 
Bromelia Ananas or Pine Apple, 
(Ananas) or Common Pine Apple, 
Oblong- round fruited, 
Pyramidal, or Sugar - loaf Pine 
Apple, 
King Pine, 
Queen Pine, 
Golden fruited, 
Olive fruited, 
Bron fruite d, 
Black Antigua Pine, 
Montſerrat Pine, 
White fleſhed Pine, 
Late Olive-coloured Pine, 
Shining ſmooth leaved, 
Silver Briped leaved, 
Gold ſtriped leaved, 
(Finguin) or Jamaica Wild Pine, 
(Karatas) or ſtalkleſs American 
Wild P inc, 5 
Boraſſus ffabell fer, Fan- bearing or 
N Palm, 
Brunia, Ethiopian Tamariſk, 
Lauated or wook;, heath-leaved, 
 Citiated ovate-leuved, 
_ "Molly Brunia. f 
Brunsfelfia Americana, or American 
white flowering Brunslelſia. 
Buchnera A thiopica, Ethiopian tri- 
dented leaved Buchnera. 
Buddleja globeſa, Globular Buddleja. 


| | C 
Cataha, Foreign Colt's-foot, 
Papilly ſtalked, or truncated pe- 
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( Anterphorbium) 1 pru e bane or 
ſhrubby, oblong hve cacatin, 

9 or Ficoides like, con. 


pre ſſcd leaved, 
Atriplex leaved, 


(Klenia) Compound ſtem'd Ca 


calia, called Cabbage · tree in 
America. 


Cactus, Melon Thiſtle, alſo Torch 


Thiſtle, Creeping Cereus, 
and Indian Fig, | 
(Melon Thiflles). 

(Melo caftus) or Greater Fours 
teen Angled Melcn Thiſtle, 

Mammillary tubercled Leſſer 
; Melon Thiſtle, 5 
(Torch Thiftles). 


Torch Thiſtle, : 
Quadrangled Torch Thiſtle, 
hexangular Torch Thiſtle, 
Peutagoval Torch Thiſtle. 
Repaiid or Serpentined, Octan- 

gu ar Torch Thiſtle, 
Lanuginous or woolly ſpined ſub 

nine- angled, 5 
Peruvian ſob-octangular, 
Chon) or Royen's tub-ten-an- 

* 8 e 
| Creeping Cereuſſes. | 
Elapell form, 4 whipthong» 
ſhape, or common Creeping 

Cereus, | 
Grandiflorous, or great night» 

flowering Creeping Cereus, 
Triangular Creeping Cereus, 
(Opuntia, or Indian Figs). 
(Cguntia) Common Opuntia, of 

India Fig, 6 
(Ficus Indicus) or Common Ame- 

rican Indian Fig, 
Moniliform, or Nec+lace-ſhape 

India Fig, ; 
(Tuna) of awl-ſpined Indian Fig 
Cochineal-beariny Opuntia, 
Curaſſoan Ventticoſe Opuntia, 

or Pin Pillon, | 

(Phyllanthus Americana) American 

Phyllanthus, or {word hart - 

tongue leaved Opuntia, 


(Periſtia aculeata) Prick ly Periſ- 


Kia, or American gooleberry, 
Purſlane leaved thorny Opuntia, 


Moft thorny cluſtered ſpined. 
Cejalfinia. | 
Wood, 


(Sappan) or Sappa 


. 


Velicar an 


Heptagonai, Or Seven - angled 


. 
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Veſicarious or bladdered. Cero ropegia candelabrum, or Chandelier 
Camellia Faponica, Japaneſe Ever- _Cervpegia. 
reen ſcarlet Roſe, or Tibak- Chamereps bumilis, or Dwarf * 
; leaves broad, flower ſcar- or Palmetto, 
let, Mild or prickleſs. 
Single flowered, Chironia. 
Double flowered, Shrubby large red ! 
Canna, Indian ſhot, or Canaco- Bacciferous, or berry-bearing 
_ rous, - - ſhrubby, 

Indian broad-leaved, lacerated or rent Chironia. | 
Indian ſt: iped-leaved,, _ Cbryſepbyllum, (Gold-leaf) or Star 
Ind au yellow, pple, 

Narrow leaved, (Canito) Star-apple or Damſon- 
Glaucous leaved, tree, 
Canella Cinnamomea, or Cinnamon Golden leaved Star Apple, 
Canella. | _ © G:abrous or ſmooth leaved.. 
Capparis, Caper Trees Ciſſus, Wild Grape, 
Thorny, Hcart leaved, 
Arboreſcent. Acid, triſoliate oblong leaved. 
Carſicum fſrut-feens, or Shrubby Ber- Clachane officinalis, officinal Cin- 
berry Capſicum, chona, or Peruvian Bark, 
Carica, or Papaw, Cyatharexylen, or Fidele Wood, 


(Papaya) or Indian Papaw, me- Cinereous, or white barked, 
lon-like fruited, leaves ſinu- Caudated, or tailed ſpiked, 


ated. Claytonia, 
7 Poſopoſa ) or Peax-ſruited, leaves Virginian linear leaved, BY 
intire. ( Portulacaria) or Purſlane-] caved 
Caryota wrens, or stinging Date- Claytouia, 
bearing Palm. Cliſio fluva, or yellow Jama'ca Bale 
Cofia, Wild Senna, - ſam Tree. 
{ Fiftula) Fiſtular or purging Cliterea Ternatea (Ter natea) er wing 
Caflia of Alexandria, leaved blue Cl toria. 
Biflorous, or two flowered, Coccoloba, Sea- ſide Grupe, 
Liguſtrine, or privet - Jen ved, (Uviſera. litorea) or Grape- bear- 
Bicapſular, or two capluled, ing Sea- ſide Coccoloba, 
Tenui-podded, Rubeſcent, or bluſhing ne 
Plane-podded, loba, 
Mimoſa-like of Ceylon. punctated or dotted fruited. 
Caſſytha fi form is, or Thread-form Cocos nucifera, Nut bearing Cocos, 
Ca fytha. or CHcoa Nut Tree. 
Cateſdea ſpinoſa, Thorny Cateſbœa, Cera Arubicu, or Arabian Coffee= 
or bily Thora. t ee. | 


c equeſitifolia, or Winter Broad-leaved, | 
horſe taii-leaved Tinian Pine. Commelina Africana, Afro trailing 


bedrela odorata, Odorous Barbadoes Commelina. 
Cedar. Coix Lacryma Jobi, or Tob's Tears. 
Cerbera Copazrfera officinalis, or Officinal Bal 


( Manghas Lai era, Mile Tree, ſam of Capevi- tree. 


or ſpear· lea ved Cerbera, Cordia Sebeſſena (Sbeflena) or Lig 


{ Abouai major or ovate-leaved num Aloes. 
_ Cerbera, Corn«tia Hramidalit, or Pyramidal 
(rum, Baſtard Jaſmine, blue Sornuti. 
Diurnal, or Day (meliing, ® Corypba umbracu/ifera, or Umbrelifes 
NeQurnal, or Night-ſmelling. rous Palm. 
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606 | Syſtematic Catalogue of 
Ceffies arabicus, or Arabian Coſtus. (Cajen) or American Pigeon pes 


Colyledon, or Navel wort. or Indian ſoft hoary. leaved 
Ordicular leaved, 8 Cytiſus, 
Hemiſpherical, or half-globular Surinam Cytiſus, 
leaved. Cynoſorus indicus, or Indian Cyno- 
Creſcentia Cujete (Cujete) or Calabaſh- ſorus. | 
tree, 
Crinum, or Lily Aſphodel, D 
Broad plane leaved, | 
Afiatic carineted leaved, Daphne indica, or Indian Spurge 
African Sub-la(ceolate plane- Laurel. vx 
leaved, | Delimaſarmentoſa, or Sarmenit-ſhoot. 
American introrſed flowered, ing Ceylon Delima. 
Long leaved, Dais cotinfolia, Venice ſumach- 
Ceylon ſtriped flowered, | leaved Da's. 
Pendulous flowered, ; Dio ſcorio, | * 
C r<fſula, Leſſer Orpine, _  Sativous or cultivated Dioſcorio, 
i crfoliated connate-Ieaved, or or Weſt-India Yam, 
\_ Jacob's Ladder, Bulb-bearirg falked, or round- 
Cultrated, or kvife jeaved, rooted Weſt-India Yam. 
Quadrated, or Whip-cord Craſ= Ihe large fleſhyreots and bulbs 
gw  » of theſe plants are uſed as a 
O- bicular Craſſula, ſort of bread in the Weſt. 
Pellucid Craffula, Indies, and for which thc 
Scabrous, or rough · ſtalked. plants are cultivated in great 
Erotalaria (Crulalaria.) aubundance in that hot coun · 
Laburnum-leaved, try. | 
Chineſe oval-leaved, Dracæna, Dragon Tree, 
Jamaica Crotalaria. (Drace-arbor) or True Dragon 
Croton, Tallow-tree. Tree, 


Sebeſerous, or Tallow- bearing Enfifoliate, or ſword-leaved, 
Croton, or Chineſe Tallow- Erect leaved, 
tree. 5 Ferraceous or irony Draccena, or 
| (Cofearillae) or ſweet ſcented Chineſe Iron Tree, 


Croton, Terminal herbaceous Draccena. , 
Glabellous, or ſmooth ovate- Dracontium, or Dragons, 
 leaved,. - Spinous Ceylon Dragons; nar- 
Maple-leaved. row leaved, | 
Curcuma, Turmerich, Pertuſed or pierced-leaved Ame- 
Round rooted, rican Dragons. | 
Long rooted, Duranta, or Caſtorea, 
Cycer, Sago Palm. Plumiers contorted American 
Circinated true Sago Palm, Duranta, 
- broad leaved, (Aha) or ered Jamaica Da- 
Guinea Sago Palm. ; ranta. 
Cyclamen indicum, or Indian Cycla- E 


men; with the limb of the | 
Corolla, or lower-nodding. Ebretia, or Baſtard Cherry, 
Cynanchum,orAmericanScammony, Tinusleaved Jama'ca Ehretia. 
Hairy American cleft-barked, ( Bourreria) or ovate entire-leaved 


Suberous, or cork-barked, Jamaica Ehretia. 

Viminalous, or oficr-twigged Echites, or Jamaica Dog's-bane, | 
© climbing. Sub erect ſpike-flowering Echi- 
Cytifer, | 20 te, 


Umbellate 


* 


Cupbabia, Spurge, 


| Hot-Houſe Plants. 
Umbellate flowering climbing 


Echites. 


Eleocurpus ſerrate, or ſawed ſpear- 


leaved Eleocarpus, 


EZlepbantopus, Elephant's Foot, 


Scabrous or rough Elephantopus, 
Hoary Elephantopus. 


Erigeron fætidum, or ſtinking lance - Fritillaria, 


linear leaved Erigeron. 


Erytbrina, Coral Tree. 


Cates rg” or Coral Tree, 

erbaceous dwarf Coral Tree ; 
long ſcarlet ſpiked. : 

Pictated or painted Coral Tree, 
prickly leaved, | 


Eugenia, Pomme-Roſe, 


Fambos) or Weſt-India Pomme- 


Roſe ; HI branching 
terminal. 


Bengal rooting-ſtalked, 
Dwarf creeping-ſtalked, 
Nymphcoa leaved, 
(Syco-morus) Sycamore Mul 

| leaved; or Pharahos Fig, 
Indian radicant branched, 
Benjamin Fig, 


| "IY . 
(Regian Corona regalis) or Royal 


Crown Fritillaria; a crown 
of tufted leaves above the 
flowers. 5 . 

Dwarf Royal Crown, roun 
leaved. 3 


Gardenia florida, Flowery Gardenia, 


or Cape- Jaſmine, 
Single flowered, 
Double-flowered. | 


Malaccan Eaſt Indian Pomme- Genipa americana, or American Ge- 


Roſe; peduncles branching 
lateral. Fr . 


Antients triangular ſtalked, 
Canary ſub-quadrangularSpurge, 
Officinal multangular Spurge, 


Continifoliate or Venice-Sumach, 


leaved, 


| Nerifoliate or Oleander leaved, 
n or Padus- 


leaved Tithymaloide Spurge, 


(Tithymaloides myrtifolia ) or Myrtle 


leaved Tithymaloide Spurge, 
Mauritanian 


bby African 
Spurge, 


Mamillary-tubercled Euphorbia, 

Cereus-formed Spurge, 

Heptagonal or ſeven- angled 
Spurge, 

( Tiruca/li) or Indian ſhrubby 
Spurge, 

Viminalous, or Ofier-twigged 
Spurge. 


| F 
Fagara, Iron Wood Tree, 


(Zerote) or emargiuated-leayed 


agara, 
(Tragodes) or Prickly folioled, 
(Piperita) Japan Pepper, or 
notched-folioled Fagara. 


Ferrar ia undulata, or Undulated 


Cape Starry Iris. 


Fut, Fig Tree, 


- Racemoſe cluſter fruited, 


Geſnera tomento 


1 
Geranium. 


Prolific myrrh leaved, 


nipa, 1 
„or hoary leaved 
Geſnera. 


Triſtus, or ſorrowful night flow- 
ering, or anemone-leaved 
Geranium, 

Lobated leaved, 


Pinnatifid leaved, 


Shaggy leaved, 


Pinnated leaved, 
Long lea ved, 
Sorrel leaved, 


Aurited or eared leaved, 


Cotyledoned or orbicularleaved, 
Carnoſe or fleſhy jointed, 
Lanceolate or ſpear leaved, 


Cordifolium or heart leaved, _ 


Trigonal ſtalked, 
Roſeum odorotum, or roſe-odour, 
Lavigated or poliſhed ſmooth 
leaved. 
Note, All the above Gerani- 
ums will alſo ſucceed among 
the green-houſe plants, 


Gladiolus, or ſword lily, 


Spiked flowered, ſingle ſtalked, 


1 riſtous, or ſorrowful - like, bell 


flowered, 
Narrow, linear leaved, 


* 


Plicated, or ſolded ſword leavedy. 
Glorioſa ſuperba, or ſuperb lily. . 
Goſſypium, or cotton tree. 


Sacred, or poplar leaved Fig 
for Arboreus, or tree cotton, with a 
s Dd4 


* 


"I Syſtematic Catalogue of 
ſhrubby ſtem; leaves pal- Hernandia ſonora, ſonorous, or whit 


mated, ling Heruandia, called Jack 
+ Barbadoes ſhrubby cotton, leaves in a Box, the wind blowing 
| three lobed. in the large hollow ſeed cap- 
Compbrenis perennis, or perennial ſule makes a onorous whi 
globe amaranthus. ling noife. 8 2 K 
 Grewiaorientalis, orie tal, or eaſtern Hibiſcus, Syrian Mallow, 
ä Grewin. ( Malvaviſcus) or viſcous Indian 
Guajacum, or lignum vitz, tree Mallow, ä 


Officinal, two-paired folioled. Poplar leaved Hibiſcus, 
(Sunfum) or holy - wood tree, Lime tree leaved, 

leaves many paired obtuſe, Fig paimated leaved, 
African acute folioled, many (A/ ſinenſis) or Roſe of China, 


_ _ paired, or myrtle leaved, Mutable, or changeable roſe of 
Gordonia decandÞa,. ten male, or ten China; Fs Horarius, or 
ſtemmed Gordonia, flower of an hour. 
Guarea trichiloides, or trichilia-like, (AHelmoſchus) muſk flower, or 
branching flowered Guarca, muſky- ſeeded Hibiſcus. 
Guettarda ſpecioſa, or ſpecious Guet- (Sabdarifa) or cut, three- parted, 

tarda, from java and Ja- and intire leaved Hibiſcus, 


maica; leaves moſt large, Hippomane, or mauchineel tree. 
ovate- roundiſh, flowers long (Mancinella) or common manchi- 
ſeven parted, + neel tree, ovate leaved, 
Guilendina, (Bonduc) or Nickar tree, Biglandular, oblong leaved. 
_. (Senduc vulgare) or common Hura crepitans, crepitant, or crack - 


bonduc, or nickar tree, ling Hura, or ſand- box tree, 
( Bond«cella) or little bonduc, or ſeed capſules, burſting with a. , 
nickar tree. loud exploſion ; aud which, 
( Moringa zelanica) or ceylon M being large, of many com- 
ringa, | | partments, are uled in the 
Lacerated, or rending nickar tree. Weſt-Indies, as ſaud boxes 
' H | for writing deſks, 
Hemanthus, or blood flower, Hymenæa Courbaril ( Courbaril bifolia) 
Scariet African blood flower, two leaved Courbaril, Locuſt, 
Puniceous, or red purple ho. or gumelm-tree, 
manthus, or ſpotted ſtalked, | 1 
Ciliated leaved, purple, Fatropha, French phyſick-nut. 
Villous bloud flower, Multifid, ſmooth leaved. 
Carinated, or keeled leaved. (Curcas) or heart angular leaved 
Hamatoxylum Campechianum / Cam- Jatropha, : 
fechianum } or log- wood, Stinging palmated lea ved, 
| Hedyſarum, French honey ſuckle, (Manibot] or eſculent paimated 
Styrax leaved, | Jatropha, called Caſſada, or 
Amentaccous flowered, Caſſava; the root being pre- 
Moving plant, . ared into bread in the Wett- 
Haelecteris, or ſcrew- tree, <p 1a 


(Vera) or contorted-{ruited He- Goſſipium leaved Jatropha. 
lecteris, or common ſcrew 7/lecebrum lanata, or wovily leaved 
tree. Hecebrum, 

- Heliocarpus Americana, or American Ilicium floridanum; floridan ſtarry 

| mulberry icaved Heliocarpus aniſe-ſecd tree. | 

bf Vera-Cruz: ILudigefora, Indigo, 

Heliotrepium Peruvianum, or peruvian TirRorine or dying, greater In- 

man ſpiked, ſweet turn- ſole. digo, ts 
irlute- 


Hot - Houſe Plants. 


Hirſute, or ſhaggy-podded, 
Scandent, or climbing, 
Argenteous, or ſilveryjß. 

4 repens, or creeping juſſieua, 

ire ſuſſieua. | 4 
icia Malabar nut. 
( Ecbolium), or reflexed flowered 
h 123 10 5 
Hyſſop lea ved Juſticia, 2 
Ppictated, or painted Juſticia, 
with inflated chaps ef the 
corolla. ö 

Ixera, American ſaſmine, 
Scarlet flowering, oval leaved, 
Scarlet flowering, ovate-lauce- 

leaved, 


American threeleavedof Jawaica, | 
K 


Kempferia Galanga (Galanga) or 
. ovate leaved Galangale. 
% 8 * 


Lagerſtræmia * or Indian La- 


gerſtiæmia; leaves oblong 
alternate, 
Lantana, American viburnum, 
In volucrated leafed umbelled, 
(Camara) or leafleſs umbelled 
Lantana, 
Aculeated. or prickly Lantana, 
T:ifoliate, or three leaved, 
Smooth leaved, 
Taurus, bay tree, ; 
(Cinnamorhum ) „or cinnamon tr Se, 
or Ceylon bay, 
Fetant, or ſtinking bay, 
(Caſſia) or ever flowering baſtard: 
cinnamon, 5 "I 
Perſea americana), or pear fruit- 
0 7 American bay, called Al- 
ligator pear, 
Chineſe Bay, 


ea. 5 

Oriſpated, orwav d jointedſtalked 

Equal round ſtaſked. 
Lechea major, greater Lechea, 
Limedorum: tuberoſum, or tuberous 

. rooted purple Limodorum; 
or American helleburine. 

Lebelia, or cardinal flower, 

Long flowered, 

Coronopus leaved, 
Lotus Jacobæus, or Jacobzan blank 
Lotus, or bird's foot trefoil. 
Lychnis coccinea, -.or ſcarlet Chineſe 
campion, or Lychnis- 


Ludwegia. ovata, or ovate leaved. 

| Ludwegia. | 
M 

Mulpig bia, Barbadoes cherry, 

Smooth leave, 

 Gioffy ſhining leaved, 

Stingiog leaved, 

Punica leaved, 

Verbaſcum leaved, © 
Malva capenſis, or cape mallow. 
Mammea ameritana, or Americam 

mammee apple. 
Magnifera indica, or Indian mango 
tree, 
Maranta, or Indian flowering reed, 
Arundinaceous, or reedy Maran- 
ta, or common India flower- 
ing reed, "ee 
(Galanga) Indian Galangale, or 
Indian arrow ront. 
Martynia perennis, or perennial 
Martynia. 
Melafioma holoſericea, or velvety ſilk 
leaved Melaſtoma. | 
Meſua ferrea, iron Meſua, or Indian 
roſe cheſnut. . 
Michelia Champaca . ( Champaca) or 
ſweet ſcented yellow Michelia. 
Mimoſa, ſenſitive plant,.and atacia, 

(Senlitiva), or fenfirive plant, 

leaves conjugate pinnated, 

Pudicous, or.modeſt, ſenſitive, or 

humble plant; leaves ſub-di- 

. Fitated, pinnated,. - f 

Vivaceons ſenſitive plant, ſtern 


herbaceous, 
Pigra, or flow baſtard ſenſitive: 
plant, 


Pernambucan ſenſitive plant, 
rlenated, or double flowered an- 
nual ſenſitive plant, | 
PunQated, or dotted i alked Mi- 

ms*-ſa,. | 
Virgated, or twiggy Mimoſa, 
Nilotic Zgyptian Mimoſa, or 
gum arab c, | 
Arborevus, or tree Indian acacia,, 
Cornigeròus, or horn«bearing; 

acacla, * 
Horrid thorned acacia, 
Tamarind leaved acacia, _ 
Latiſiliquid, or broad podded,, 
Farnefian Indian acaca, gaziaz, 

or ſponge tree, 
Broad lea ved acacia- 
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Gre Syſtematic Catalogue of 
_ (Lubbect) or colutea leaved E- 


gyptian acacia. Pancratium, or ſea daſſadil, 
(Unguis cati) or cat-claw podded Ceylon, one flowered, with pe. 
mimoſa, | tals reflexed, 
Vague downy leaved mimoſa, Mexican, two flowered, 


Peregrine American mimoſa, Carabean, many flowered, 
Glaucous, or ſea- green leaved, Amboina, broad leaved, many 
Purple flowered acacia. flowered, | 
(Tni/ca) or Madrasangular ſtalked / Ca/penſo} or Gibraltarian. 
Acacia. . Par kinſonia aculeata, or prickly Ame. 
Circinal podded mimoſa. rican Parkinſonia, minute 
Murraya exotica, exotic Murraya. leaved, 
Mia, plantain tree, and banana, Paſifora, or paſſion flower, 
Paradiſian mu a, tree of Paradiſe, Serrated, undivided leaved, 
| or evergreen plantain tree, Apple fruited, undivided leaved, 
_ Sapient, deciduous plantain tree, Lauriſoliated, or bay leaved, + 
or banana, | _ { Murucuja } or lunated leaved, 
Meræa, | _ Quadrangular ſtalked, 
e channelled leaved, Holoſericeous, or filky leaved, 
u — 


y awl leaved, Punctated, or dotted leaved, 


Myrtus, myrtle tree, Fetid, or ſtinking hairy, 
Ceylon odorous myrtle. . Suberous, or cork barked, 
| (Pimento) Jamaica all-ſpice, or Red flowered, | 
- Jong-leaved myrtle, Pedated, or foot ſhaped leaved, 
Round leaved, Minima, or leaſt flowered, 


Dioclous, or two houſe myrtle.  Vefpertilqus, or bat winged, 
Munchauſia ſpecieſa, or ſpecious Normaline, emarginated leaved, 
| fluwering Munchaſia, oblong Capſular fruited. / 


ovate leaved. | Pata gonula americana, or American 
5 | Patagonula, with ſcrrated 
N aud intire leaves. 


Ny&antbes, Arabian Jaſmine, Paulinia. 
(Sambac) orange leaved Nectan- Bar badoes Panlin'a, 
*, thes, or Arabian Jaſmine, Aſtatic prickly ſtalked, 


Single lowered, . (Curura) or wedge folioled, 
Double flowered, Ciiraſlaon, ovate folioled. 
Large double, or Grand Duke Pertapetes f hænicta or ſcarlet Indian 
of Tuſcany, vervain mallow. 
Striped Arabian Jaſmine, Polis era, Guicea hen weed, 
Arbor triſtis, or ſorrowſul tree. Alliaceous, or garlick ſcented, 
| | OQandrious, or eight male flow- 
* ered, PRES 
Olea odoratiſſima, molt odorous Chi- Phenix dactylifera, or date bearing 
neſe olive. alm. | 
Opbioxylum ſerpentinum, or ſerpen- Phyllarthus, or ſea fide laurel. 
tined Ophioxylum. (Epiphyllanthus), or floriferous 
Origanum egyptiacum, or Egyptian leaved Phyllanthus, 
Marjoram, Grandifoliate, or great leaved, 
Oxalis or wood - ſorxel, (Eubliea) or pinnated leaved, 
Purple, berried ſruited Phyllanthus. 
| Yellow. . (Niruri) or herbaceous upright 
14 (Pes capræ), goat's foot, or um- Phyllanthus, 
11 bdelliferous wood ſorrel, Maderaſpatarian wedge leaved. 
| Verſicolorate, ur various colour- PIV, or alkekengiwinter cherry, 
ed flowering, Curaſlaon hoary leaved, * 
Incar nate lowered, i Vi.cous fruited of Bonaria, 


—— Peri 


peruvian. | Pteri, Fern. 
accadioicca, Dioicous- flowered Caudated or long-tailed, 


or twe-houſe ſhrubby Phy- Lineated leaved Domipgo Ferns 


tolacca, or tree American 


Nightſhade. | 1 1 F 
Piper, Pepper, Randia, or American Box-thorn, 

Reticulated or netted leaved, Mild or thoraleſs, round lea ved, 
Analago 5 or long ſpiked Ja- Aculeated or _—_ | 

maica Pepper, + Rawvolfia nitida, or gloſſy ſinooth | 
Obtuſe leaved, four-leaved Rauvoifis. 
Nigrum, Or black round Pep- Rivinia, ; 

per, Humble or dwarf Rivinia, 

(Malamiri) or high - nerved- - | Canaſcent or hoary white- 

leaved Piper, leaved, red-berried, 
Verticilate leaved, | Octandrious, or cight-male flow- 


Piſcidia Erythrina (Erythrina) or ered, 


Baſtard Coral Free, or Ja- Nondeletia americana or Americaa 


maica Dog wood. Spear- leaved Rondeletia, 
Piſonia aculeata, Prickly Piſonia, or Odorous Rondeletia. 
Fingrigo, SCH: , £442 
Plumbago, or Lead-wort, Saccharum, Sugar Cane, --- 
Ceylon filiform ſtalked, Officinalor common Sugar Cane, 
Scandent, or Climbing ſtalked flowers panicled, 
American. Spiked flowered Saccharum. 


Plumeria, Weſt-India Jaſmine, Sapindus, Soap-berry. | 
Red Plumeria, ovate-oblong r or Common Soap 


leaved, erry, leaves impar pinnated, 
White ſpear· leaved, e Spinoſe, abrupt pinnated. 
Obtuſe lea ved, ſnowy. Senecio, Groundſel, 
Princiana, Barbadoes flower fence. (Pſcuds- China) or Ba ſtard xellow 
Pulcherrimous, or moſt beautiful China Root. | 
Poinciana ; fpines paired, Sida, Indian Mallow, 
Chineſe ſpinelefs, Cordifoliate or hearted leaved, 
Bijugated leaved purple; ſpines Rhombousleaved, 
ſingle, ' (utilon) or roundiſh | heart= 
Uated, or tall ſpineleſs, ' leaved Sida. 
Palypodinm, Polypody, -  Sideroxylon, Iron Wood, 
Aureous, or golden, Inermous, or tharnleſs Æthio- 
Aur! culated, or eared, pian, 
Trifoliate, or three leaved, Spinoſe, or thorny Malabarian. 
Effuſed, or ſpreading, So/anum, Nightſhade, 
Poatulaca © Anacam yp cate or Leſſer Varbaſcum leaved 2 
houſe- leck thrubby Purſlane. Guinea dark green leaved, 
Fortlandia, Quercus leaved of Peru. 
Grandiflorous, or great flowered, Sodom African Nightſhade, or 
Herandrious, or ſix- male flower- Apple of Sodom, 
ed. Ignedus or fiery red ſpined, 
Pfuium, Guava. SBanctous or Holy Nightſhade af 
Pyriferous, or pear- bearing, Paleſtine, 
Maliferous, or apple-bearing, Indian Pear fruited, 
Vittated, or Ribband Plidium. Tomentoſe or hoary powdered 
Prerccarpus, leaved. 
2 Bonarian Tree Ni „large 
Aph [ous or leafleſa. golden. fruit 
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CampeachyechinatedNightſhade; Volubilate - climbing Tourne. 

+ the Caiyx hedge-hogged, fortia, 

— Malabar Night- Moſt- ſœtid Mexican Tournefor- 
e, | 


| tia, 
Guineenſe) or black Gui- Diffuſed branching, 
nea Nightſhade ; large black Underſhrubby Jamaica Tourne. 


cherry fruited, fortia. | 
S , Silvery Colutea, Triumfetta Lappula (Lappula) or 
omentoſe, filvery leaved of urry prickly fruited Trium- 
Ceylon, fetta, 
Biflorous or two flowered Æthi - Trapæolum majus {flo or 
opian Sopho a, Major Double Naſturtium. 


Lupinoides or Lupine-like So- Tulbagia capenſis, Cape Tulbagia. 
phora of Kamptſchatka, Tabernæ montana citrifoliay Citron- 


| Cape Sophora, _ leaved Taberuæmontana. 
| White flowered, . - Thumburgia ſpecioſa, or Specious 
| Occidental American Sophora. flowered Thumburgia, © _ 
Spondias, American Plum. Turnera ulmifolia, Elm-leaved Tur- 
Yellow American Plum, gloſſy- nera. 2 
leaved, 1 
(Myrolalama) Great American V 
Plum ; leaves ſhining, ſharp 
pointed, : Vinca, Pervinea or Periwinkle. 


{Mombin) or Black American - Roſe Periwinkle of Madagaſcar, 
Plum. White flowered, 
E Indian hairy lcaved. 
irſuted upright branching Sta- Vellameria. 6 
pelia, with beautiful fringed Aculeated or prickly Volkame- 


aer ria, ſpines at the iudiments 
Variegated fpreading branched, of the petioles, 
Mamiliary-warted Stapelia. Unarmed or ſpincleſs branched, 
Sterculia, (Dirt Wood) or Ceylon 
Nut, Sg W 
Feetid or ſtinking. ; 


Stoictenia Mabagoni ¶ Mabagoni) or Wackendorfia. 1 
Mahogany Tree, leaves pin- Thyriſe flowering or ſingle ſcaped, 
nated-impar. Panicle flowering, many ſcaped. 

Winterana, or Winter's Bark, 
(Canella) Oblong Il-aved Canella, 
= 8 Winter's Bark or Wild Cin- 
ä namon, 12 

Tamarindus Tudicut, Indian Tama - Aromatic Winter's Bark. 

rind Tree, pinnated hairy- | 


lexved. — | X 
" Thesbroma, Chocolate Nut Tree, | | | 
'| (Cacas) or common Chocolate Xylophylla longifolia, or long leaved | 
= Nut Tree, leaves entire, Love Flower, 
(Guazuma) or Sawed-leaved Latifolion:, or broad leaved. 
Theobroma, : . | 

Anuguſtous heart-leaved China 2. 
I Thevbroma. N 
Tournefortia, | Zamia pumila, Dwarf rigid leaved I 
Sawed ovate-leaved American, Zamia, HSE f 


Cymoſle-ſpikedof Jamaica, leaves Thorny leaved. 
naked, : GINIIAL 
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GENERAL OBs kA VATTOxs relative to the Na- 


ture and Culture of the foregoing Liſt of 
Hot-Houfe Plants. a eee enen 


As the foregoing liſt of hot-houſe plants compriſe moſt 


tender exotics, originally from the hotteſt parts of the |} 
world, particularly tl e hotter parts of Aſia, Africa, 'South= Þ 


America, and Southern parts of Europe, they in this coun- 
try require conſtant aſſiſtance of artificist beat, under con- 
tinua] ſhelter of glaſs erections, i. e. hot-houſes or ſtoves: 
furniſhed with an internal bark hot-bed, and flues for fire 
heat; ſo muſt all be planted in pots, and always kept in the 
ſaid hot-houſe or ſtove preſervatories; u here, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of bark hor- beds, continued all the year, and fire heat 
in winter, is produced a conſtant degree of internal heat, 


equal to that of the hot coun! ries from which the plants were 


originally obtained, as before intimated. 


They confift of tree and ſbrub kinds, herbaceous and 


| 
»- 4 » a 
Ec” 4 : o 


ſucculent plants; the three former may be planted in pots, 


filled with any rich lightiſh garden hearth, or a compoſt of 
good garden mould, light ſandy loam, and rotten dung, 
that have been all well blended together in a heap or ridge 
in an open ſitvation, expoſed to the full air and ſun for ſe- 
veral months; but the ſucculent plants being moſtly of a 
fleſhy humid nature, replete wh moiſture; natives gene- 
rally of dry ſandy or rocky places, ſhould commonly be- 
planted in a dry, ſandy, or rubbiſh foil, as rich moiſt earth 


kinds, 


And for the pine plants, though ſomewhat of a ſuecu- 
lent nature, the above-mentioned compoſt of rich garden. 
earth, light rich fandy loam and rotten dung, prepared in 
a heap in the full air and ſun for ſeveral months, as before 
obſerved, and frequently turned over, is an eligible ſoil 
for the culture of theſe defirable*exotics, ſo univerfally 
eſteemed for their ſingularly delicious fruir, which is now 
* in our hot-houſes, &. in the higheſt degree of per- 

n. g | - ON 


2 


is apt to occaſion them to rot, eſpecially the very ſucculent E 


* 


614 3 General Obſervations on 


As all the plants of the hot-houſe or ſtore departments 
muſt always be cultvated in pots, they ſhould bave pots 
adapted to their dimenſions of growth ; ſome plants being 
of a diminutive nature, others larger, and ſome advance to 
a conſiderable fize ; fo that there ſhould be pots of different 
ſizes, as 488. 328. 248. and 16s. &c. generally, even of the 
larger growing plante, while in a minor ſtate, plant them 
firit in. ſmall pots, 488. or 328. &c. and according as they 


them into larger by degrees, as 248. or 168. Which 
latter are commonly the ſargeſt ſized pots for general uſe 
ia hot-houfes, ſuch as for the final planting of the fruiting 
pine plants, and other large growing exotics, © 7-- 


hot-houſe, ſome are to be plunged into the bark-bed, and 
others placed on ſhelves, &c. generally have the more ten- 


der curious kinds plunged in the bark-bed ; ſuch eſpe-. 


cially as the pine-apple plante, which in particular require 
to be always plunged therein, to have the benefit of that 


conſtant moiſt heat about their roots, peculiar to the na- 


W ture of this kind of hot-bed, as, without this aſſiſtance, 
they will not produce fruit in any degree of ſize and per- 
fection; the bark being remarkable for producing a regu- 
lar, kindly,. moderate heat fot many months duration, fin- 


plants, ſo as they will thereby produce fruit, almoſt equal 
in ſize and goodneſs, as in their native climate in South 
America, &c. 1s by 


Other plants of this department, of the more tender or 
curious kinds, may alſo be plunged occaſionally in the 

| bark-bed, eſoecially when required to forward them in 
rowth, or to have any particular ſorts flower ſooner or 
more effetually'; as alſo any kinds that may prove of a 
weakly or untargurable growth, may be plunged in the 
bark-bed to aſſiſt them with the moiſt heat thereof, imme- 


Though many forts of hot-houſe plants only require to 


having the benefit of that protection, and of the warm in- 
ternal air thereof, afforded by the bark-bed heat all the 


year, and aſſiſted allo by fire in winter, 


increaſe in ſize, in one, two, or more years growth, ſhift 


In diſpoſing the different exotics, potted as above, in the - 


gularly agreeable, and effectual to the apogee of the pine 


diately about the roots, to make them puſh more freely. 


be placed on the ſhelves, or any part within the hot-houſe, 


And 


© © wW oo, = fr mm nc wy ic LO... 


Hot-Houſe Plants. 675 


And mavy of this tribe of plants, not the moſt tender, 
will ſucced in what is called a dry ftove, having no bark- 
bed, only warmed by fire-beat from October till May ; and 
particularly many of the ſucculent plants, which being of 
a humid or moiſt nature, rather affect to grow in à dry 
heat, produced from fire only, than the more moiſt heat 
of bark ſtoves. | \ | | LY 1227 


þ JP 


However, all or moft of the plants in the foregoing 
arrangement, denominated hot-houſe plants, will ſueceed 
in any common hot-houſe, or ſtove, affiſted by bark-bed 
heat all the year, and with fire in winter, the pots of plants 
being placed in different parts of the houſe upon ſhelves, 
&c. except the pine-apples aforeſaid, which mult always be 
kept plunged in the bark-bed as before obſerved, 


The bark-bed is formed in the pit within the hot-houſe, 
and ſhould generally be made in October, in order to pro- 
duce a good heat throughout the winter; which, by being 
forked over to the bottom once in three months, and'a 
portion of freſh bark added in winter and ſpring, and about 
Auguſt, will continue a proper heat for a twelvemonth ; 
and at the expiration of which time (in October aforeſaid) 
the old bark, being fcreened or fifted from all the ſmall 
exhauſted earthy part, the larger, which does not paſs 
through the ſcreen, retained, then the pot filled up with . 
freſh tan, forking the remaining old and new ſupply to- 
gether, forms a new bed for another year to come, Fi 


The proper ſuppites of new bark for the hot-houſe is 
procured at the tan-ya"ds, choofing that which is of the 
middling, or ſomewhat larger ſize, in preference to the 
ſmall, which fooner becomes earthy ; and it is material to 
have that which is freſh, lately thrown out of the tan vats, 
It is ſold per buſhel, or at forty to a cart load, at* five 
ſhillings, or ſixty to a load and a half in proportion; ef- 
pecially in the neighbourhood of London, in whigh the 
principal places are chiefly in Southwark, ſuch as the 
Grange, Long-lane, Bermondſey, &c. where there are 


many very conſiderable tanneries, which ſupply vaſt quan- 4 
tities of bark in the vicinity of the metropolis, and for ten 


or twenty miles round. 


„ 


616 General Obſervations, &r. 


As to the fire heat for hot-houſes, this is neceſſary prin. 
cipally from October throughout the winter, till the end 
of April, or beginning, middle, or end of May, according 
as the ſeaſon proves more or leſs warm at that time; to 
be made every evening about ſun ſer, or ſoon after; ſup- 
ported - moderately till nine or ten at night, ſufficient to 
warm the flues properly, and diffuſe an eligible night heat 
to warm the internal air till morning; when alſo in cold 
weather all winter, &c. make moderate fircs, and in ſe- 
vere froſls, and no ſun, continue to ſupport the fire heat 
all day; being always particularly careful never to make 
* the fires too violent, having generally, in winter eſpecially, 
Sa thermometer ſuſpended in the middle of the hot. houſe 
= (the back part towards the ſun, ſo as to be affected only by 

the heat ut the internal air) as a more ſure direction for the 

requiſite degree of fire-heat. Likewiſe obſerve, according 
as the ſpring and warm ſeaſon approaches, towards April 
and May, to leſſen the degree of fire heat gradually; ard 

when the evenings and nights are ſettled in quite warm, the 

fiie-heat may be entirely diſcontinued, | | 


| The fuel for the fires may either be coal, wood, pea', 

S . &c. as may be the moſt conveniently obtained; but cls, 

or coal cinders, are preferable for making the moſt regular, 
Ready, and durable fires for this purpoſe. : 


Thus far concluding the general obſervations on the na- 
ture and culture of the furegoing tribe of hot-houſe plants, 
and general management of the ho--houſe, the reader is, 
referred to the directions in the ſeveral months, under the _ 
article Hor-Hovse, for the particular culture required. ia. F 
the different ſeaſons. 85 | 1 


. 


A. 
Acorns,” 164, 212, 484, 537. 
Addenda to the herbaceous plants, 57 1. 
Additional liſts of plants, 573. 3 . 5 
Admitting air, 110, 170, 221, 22, 438, 489, Fr. 
Adding freſh tan, 47, 107, 170, 220, 42), 448, 488, 489 4 
African marigolds, 148, 149, 197, 266, 26/7, 405, 110 | 
ſage, 305. | +l 
Alaternus, go, 156, 208, 214, 476, 479. | . 
Almond, 38, 81, 156, 474« 3 | 
ks, 349% . 
Alder, 41, 478, 536. 
Alkekergi, 197. | 
Aloe, 105, 110, 278, 408. 8 
Althæa frutex, 38, 89, 156, 298, 474, 513. 
Amaranthus, globe, 84, , 195, 196. 
tricolor, 148. 
tree, and the purple, 148, 149, 197, 266, 307. 
Amaryllis, 009ꝓꝓ. 3 ' 
Amomum Plinn, 169, 217, 277» | 
Anemone, 33, 36, 88, 92, 152, 199, 238, 311, 401, 427, 
472, 511, 515, 533; 542 
Angelica, 4 95 1825 298, 386. | | — 
Annual flowers,” 84, 85, 147, 148, 150, 194, 196, 199, 
263, 2605, 266, 267, 268, 307. 308. 
Annuals blowing early in a hot-houſe, 86. 
Apples, &c. 18, 29, 75, 80, 81, 82, 94, 96, 97» 142, 144, 
148, 162, 188, 192, 251, 302, 424, 455, 460, 502, 
505, 309, 529. 


Apricots, 


205020 X. 


Apricots, 22, 29, 74, 80, 82, 141, 143, 147, 188, 1925 
2449, 252, 30t, 321, 501, 502, 529. 
Bloſſom defend, 141, 191. 
0 171, 
Arbor Judæ, 156. 
Arbor vitæ, 43, 156. 


Arbutus, 43, 90, 156, 208, 212, 434, 476, 477, 53% 


- Aromaric plants, 245, 298, 388, 389, 449, 450. 
Artichokes, 17, 127, 178, 344, 384, 404, 525. 
Jeruſalem, 138. 
Ach tree, 478. | 
Aſparagus, 8, 123, 126, 178, 234, 296, 383, 450, 451, 
4152, 494, 525 
forcing, 8, 56, 452, 525. 
Aſters perennial, 87, 153, 154, 201, 510. | 
Chineſe, or annual, 148, 149, 197, 266, 307, 510, 
Auguſt 375. 
Auricula, 32, 87, 150, 151, 155, 204, 205, 206, 268, 320, 


354» 355» 395» 390, 397, 428, 7295 408, 810 $12, 
32. 


Autumnal flowering bulbs, 31 I, 409. P 1755 
Natciſſus, 312, 405. | | 
cCrocus, 312, 405. TE 


B. 


Batchelor's button, 87, 1 54» 202, 395. 469, 47's 510% 

Balm of Gilead, 20%. 

Balſams, 84, 148, 194, 1 197, 263, 266, 307. 

. Baltl, 131, 148, 197, 299. 

Baum, or Balm, 131, 182, 349; 449 

Bay, 156, 164, 208, 212, 476. 

Beans, 16, 17, 68, 128, 129, 185, 242, 296, 56 441) 

490, 523. 

by idney, See Kidney- bears. | 

Bearing branches andFruit-ſpurs, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25. 
26, 74, 75» 77» 138, 457» 460, 462, 466, 499» 0 


hs. 04, 506, 507, 509. 
Bec c * few, 48 87. 


Beech ps and Hedpes, 41, 91, 478, 536. 
Boeets, 67, 293, 406. 

Belladonna Lily, 310 

Belvidere, 198. 

Berberry Tree, 536. * 

. tor FIG 42, 94, 487. 


Biennial 


i çRh . . 


, Lg 
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Blennial Fower-ptants, 153, 201, 2023 271, 313, 354 | | 


403z 469. 
Biennials, a liſt of, 5 54, $57. 


Obſervations on their nature and culture; 598. 
Blackthorn, 535. | 


Bladder-nut, 156. 
Bladder-ſena, 38, 39, 208, 474, 513. 
Bloſſom-Buds, 19, 25, 74, 458, 459. 
of Wall-trees, preſerve, 141, 19m. 5 pd 
Blowing Flowers early, 36, 50, 86, 925 1 171, 542s 
Porage, 69, 131, 182, 298. | 
B.rders, dig, dreſs, and clean, 40, 88, 145, 154, 1555 188, 
273 357» 404, 429, 432, 469, 509, 5345 
Bore-cole, 121, 405 241, 295. > 
Box, 40, 91, 158, 217, 319, 356, 403, 430, 481, 515. 
Boxes of Seedling Flowers, &c. 37» 2 206, how's 405, 430, 
480, 512, 533. 


Broccoli, 115, 180, 240, 440 294, 333, 377» 413, . 
Broom- Spaniſh, 89. | : | FEY 


Browallia, 8ga4.. 45 | 
Budded Trees, 96, 163; Ng 215, 15 1 PIO : 
- Budding, 9, 305, 321, 322, 3495 my 363, 396 497s 


409, 485. 
Bugloſs, 70, 131, 182. 


Bulbous-rooted Flowers, 32, 33, 34, 35. 36, 38, BY : 
152, 199, 261, 262, 3552 400, * 1 m, 


510, 542. 
Bulbous Iris, 35, 310, 473, 511. e- se 
Burnet, 69, 131, 182, 298, 5 450. 8 1 2 es 
Buzaglo * 8 8 6. 


| | | ; 
# % * ” 9 
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" . * 
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Cabbages, 13, 64, 8 116, RY 179, 238, pb 297, 98, 
333» 370» 419, 447» 
Campanula, 87, 150, 153, 154, 201, 202) 271, 432) 469, 


71, 
cab Myrtle, 1586. 
Candy Tuft, 86, 150, 198, 268, 277. — 
Canterbury Bells, 87, 153, 154, 201, 271, 470, 510. 5, 
Cape Jaſmine, 363. 
Capſicum, 134, 148, 184, 197, 234, 266, 299, 307. 
Cardoons, 136, 181, 248, 300, 34% 387 420, 452» 490 


$25, 
| Cardinal Flower, 202. 
| Carduus, 


IN D E X. 


- Carduus, 70, 182, 298, 386. 
Care of tender ſeedling Trees, 43, 533, 37 
new planted Trees, 29, 513, 510, 517, 533, 536. 
plants in pot, 32, 33» 30, 204, 208, 351, 354, 
395, $17» $18, $32, 535. 
Carnations, 33. 87, 88, 92, 111, 150, 151, 153, 154, 200, 
202, 263, 313, 314, 315» 317» 35's 353» 398, 399, 
428, 429, 408, 470, 512, 533, 542+. _ 22h 
Carraway. 182. ; 
Carrot, 8, 10, 67, 122, 182, 237, 293, 336 373, 454 
496, 498, 522. f 
Caſfine, 2c8. | | 
Catchfly,. 87, 150, 153, 154, 198, 201, 202, 268, 271, 
5432, 409, 471, $1Cs. | * 
. — 1985 268. 
Caulflowers, 12, 63, 114, 180, 239, 240, 291, 292, 335 
379, 417, 418, 445, 496, 519. Fly 
Cedars, 42, 90, 156, 163, 164, 208, 212, 214, 476, 477» 


* s 


Celery, 14, 65, 129, 181, 247» 288, 336, 337» 383, 4195 
420, 4521 4027 524+ 15, 0 iii 
Cereus, 110, 329, 367. ge 7 £1 et 
Chamomile, 87, 131, 155, 182, 202, 433, 470, 477+ 
Cherries, 29, 29, 38, 7 „ 81, 82, 89, $6, 98, 142, 144» 


147, 162, 188, 219, 251, 302, 307: 4-0, 485, 502. 


5304. $29» 
Cherry, Morella, 250,. 504, 
Cherry-ſtones, ſow, 94, 436, 486. 
Cheſnur, 81, 508. BY. 
Chervil, 70, 131, 182, 390, 422 
China. A er, 148, 149, 197, 266, 307, 510. 
__ Chineſe Hollyhock, 148, 266, 307. 
© Chives,. or Cive*, 133, 1833. | 
Chryſaatberum, 36, 148, 149, 150, 197, 2665 307» 
Ciſtus, 43, 277, 365, 476, 535+ 
Cinque-foil ſhrub, 38, 474. 
Citron, 217, 279. | | £ 
Clary, 69, 131, 182, 298. 
Clear the beds of aromatic plants, 449. 
the borders, 357, 404, 432. 
the ground, &c. 346. 
pots from weeds, 218, 350, 368. 
Cleaning Fruit-trees borders, 253, 393- 


the pleaſure ground, 158, 404, 431, 514. | | Clip 


EF 0 , 


ip 


INDEX 


clip bediges, &c. 525 356, 403, 185 . 
Cockſcombs, A 148, 1945 196, 263, 308, 350. 
Codlins, 468, 485. | | | 
Colchicums, 262, 312, 405. 

Coleworte, 298, 339, 388, 419. 

Columbine, 37, 153, 154, 20, 202, 27H 429, 470, $10. 

Compoſts, 440, 487, 515, 535 | 

Convolvulus, 86, 148; 149; 150, 1975 08 268. , 

Coriander, 70, 13, 182, 245. | HOES 

Cornelian cherry, 474- „ SHA 

Creſſes. See Small Sallading. | 2 

Crocvlles, 35. 36, 261, 262, 40% 47H 5175 542 

Crowns of Pine Apples to plant, 281, 332, 374, 439. 

Crown Imperiale, 35, 309, 310 335, 43% 4731 8e 

Pea, 198. 

Cucumbers, 1, 49, 50, 55% 56, 111, 112, 113, 114, 171, 

174, 175, 227, 228, 287, 34 3% 54% 
d of, proper for ſowing, 1» -- 

Currants, 26, 27, 45» 78, 9% 935 1455 4355 462, 465, 
468, 484, 506, 507, 531. 

. 39, 44, 45» 71» 89, 92, 93, 145, 146, 150, 163, 
105, 183, 220, 223, 209, 312, 3265 365, 367, 388, 
435-480, 484, 485, 486. | 

Cyclamen, 312, 401. 

Cypreſs, go, 156, 164, 208, 212, 214% 476, 4775 Wo 

Cypreſs ſummer, 198, 


Cytiſus, 89, 156, 208, 474+ a 
— D. | 1 8 | 


Daiſies, 85, 91. 155, 158, 207, 202, 43%, 470, 477 510, 
Decayed Flower Stems to cut down, 358, 432 ' 
December, 51 


Deciduous Shrubs and Treee, 41, 1 =? 102, 164, 214, 43% 

474, 484, 536. 
hit of, 544, 545» 

Defending bloſſoms of Wall-trees, 1417, 191. 

Defend Wall fruit, 191, 394. 

Deſtroy Inſects on fruit trees, 189, 25% 264, 307, 340 
3949 424. 

Deſtroy Weeds, 186, 211, 2155 248, 275 2771 305, 357» 
304, 386, 405, 436. 


Devil-in- a-Buſh, 198. 
Diamond Ficoides, 84, 19% 


Digging borders, 82, 88, 145, 154, 429, 469, 5 


Digging and n ground, 41, 92, 434» 4355 519 


277 539» 5 
Dig 7 =o Parſnips,. &c. 454. 406. | 


Potatoes, 454, 497. 

Dill, 70, 131. 

Directions for planting Trees, Ke. 29, 80, 9o, 142, 157, 

161, 188, 1285 474, 476, 592; $043 507» 508, 513, 

3 

: len 156, 51 13 

Double Balſams, 84, 148, 194, 308, 350. 

| Scarlet Lychnis, 37, 312, 355, 395, 510, 535. 

. Wall-flowers, 36, 150, 269, 535, 

Stock July flowers, 36, 150. 

- Sweet-Williams, 36, 111, 150, 3 353) £36. s 

Chryſanthemum, 36, 150. 


Rocket, 395, 433, 510, 535» 


Roſe Campion, 37, 395, 510, $36: 1 4 
Feverfew, 87, 154, 202, 433» 409, 471. 
Kagged Robin, 202, 395, 433 · £ 1 


© + A 87, 155, 202, 433, 470, 471. 

- , Lady” 5 433 1 7 | 

Bloſſom Cherry, 38, 89, 156, 474, $1 1 5 
Bramble, 38, 89, 474. | 
Hawthorn, 39, 89, 474+ | F 
Sweetbriar, 38. l | 1 
Dwarf-Almond, 38. | 
Stramomium, 194, 308. 


Naſturtium, 277. | 1 
Drefling borders, 82, 88, 473. F 
Aſparagus beds, 123, 178, 450, 451, 494, as 
Strawberry beds, 79, 147, 193, 465, 507. 5. 
Artichokes, 127, 178, 495, 525. Fi 
Beds of Aromatic Plants, 298, 449« T 
Auricula Plants, 32, 87, 151. wt Fi 

5 Vines, 190. f | 
| Fl 


Early plants, nn and fruit, bang in the ho@houſt, | BY 
5 wy Lad 48, 49, 82, 92, 110, 111 147, 7 
e | 

Eartbiog 2 elery, 14s 337» 383, 452, 492 $256 


ar doons, 38 7 452 2C, 
I deport ques 494 523.7 Lin 


Earthing 


*% ; 1 


| — 


INDEX. 


Baie u. up Plantations in Pots, 22; 8 06, f 30, . 6%, 
1945 218, 369, 409. ; 
Peas: and Renne, 175 69, 129. 1 8 


Edgings, 90, 97, 159, 271, 50 3555 403, 4305 48 482, 


L 
Egg-Plant, 34, 194, 196, 265 80 3075 309. | 
Elder, 41, QI, 536. 3 9 ; 
Elm, 41, 91, 478, 479, 5 F 5 
Engine for watering trees, 254. . 
Endive, 15, 244 289, 3345 865 420) 446, 49 524. 
Euonymus, 156, 513. | 

Euphorbium, 110, 329, 367, 407. 

Evergreen Oak, go, 156, 164, 212, 475. 


Evergreens, 89, 90, 150, 163, 208, 212, 214, 2753 3199. s 


357» 434» 470, 4815 1 5185 


liſt of, 548 . 123 . * «+ .{ $23 
Everlaſting Pea, 202% | 5-4 


Sunflower, 153, 4. 
Exotic- tree Seeds, dee. 162, 168, 199. 369. | 


Fobrudrys 80. 98 15 5 2 | $ 
Fennel, 70, 131, 386. . 1443 
Fern, 142, 337. | „ | * 
Feverfew, 87, 131, 154, 202. | 38 


Fibrous · rooted flowering Perennials, 36, 86, 15 15 2019 | 
269, 312, 395, 432, 469. 2. ohio 

Ficoides, 84, 110, 194, 329, 367. 

Fig-tree, 26, 77, 82, 138, 140, 348, 393. 465 468, 

propagate, 140, 467, 468, 506. 

Filbert-trees, 81, 467, 468, 507. 

Fir-tree, 43, 164, 208, 212, 2 476, 477. 478. 

Flos-Adonis, 86, 1 50, 198, 268. 

Flower Garden, 32, 84, 1475 1943 258, 307, 3505 357). 
395» 426, 468, 50g. 

Flowering Shrubs, 37, 38, 41, 89, 95z 155, 156, 1577 * 

209, 212, 310, 2 5125 513. $32» 

Flowers blowing early, 36, 50, 86, 9H, „ 

Forcing early Flowers and Fruit, 30, 36, 48, 49, 50, 80% © 
82, 92, 111, 147," 1714 194 18,3. | 


Cucumbere, Radiſhes, Niphragins Sallading, 
and Kidney-beans, Mint, &c. 8, 48, 
49, 56, 61, 111, 1125 1145 130, 1325 | 


F or cit | 


136, 171, 454+ 


Fxraxinella, 202, 433, 47 . 


IN D E X. 
Forelt trees," 40, 47, 94, 95, 86. 167, 406, 478, 483, 513, 


5365 
Fox-gloves, 87, 15H: 1545 202, 2715 . 


French Honeyſuckle, 87, 15 3, 154, 202, PAR 479, 510. 
| Marigolds, 148, 149, 197, 296, 307. | 
Fritillaria, 402, 430, 473» 511; 

Fruit gathering and F W 294 80, 951 14 105 18, 

1393s | 

Frunery, 532+ .. | 
Fruit-Garden, 18, 7% 138, 188, 24% 301, 3475 39% 42> 
| 455» 499% 528. | 

— Bellows, rd. n TEN 


5 5 4 2 1 be E 
. 'Garlick, 70, 135. 299, 341, 387. PE 5 I 
Gather Fruit, 424, 456% 5 | 1 
Seeds, 344. $59 405, 45. PF 
'Gelder-roſe, 89, 156, 474% 515» RO ID | 
Gentian, 47 H 
Gentianella, 87, 155, 202, 3955 4 40, 7 2 . 
Globe Amaranthus, 84, 148, 194, 196. + 
Golden Rod, 87, 154, 201, 470, 51 ũ . H, 
Graſs Walks and Lawns, 39, 90, 158, 159, 209, 27 3s 320 
356, 40% 43 482, 514, 535. H 


Gray I 'alks, 40, 91, 159, 240. 273, 3215 356, 404: 43H 
482, 614, 535. 

Greek Valerian, 87, 153, 201, :02y 271, 470, 510. | 
Green-houſe, and Green-houſe plaots, 45, 105, 165, 168, 


169, 216, 277, 325 364, 368, 369, 407, 1375 487 Ho 


ONS. 538. 
Gooſebe . 26, 275 457 78, 92, 93, 148 435) 452 4653 
468, 484, 506, 507, 531 F 
Gourds, 187, 197, 23 : wy 
Grafted Trees, 162, 28, 322, 362» 
Grafting, 82, 66, 99, tog, 162, 192, 216. 
Preparation for, and mad, of, 2 985 995 10% 


6: | SB: 
28 Hollies, 216. oli? brag 0 
N Cy and Belladonba Lily, 30. 11 1. 
_ Guinea per. See Capſcum. e Hya 
. N . {31 H. | dos 1 * 


; Hamburgh Parſley, Fr 136, 238, 299% ' 


IN D E Xx. | 
Hardy annual Flowers, 86, 148, 1 305 1965 138, 2665 6h; 


309! 
Hardy Trees — Shrubs, 377 84 163 4th 4s 2 
Habe 86, 198. | ? te 


l od De Ke 
Haws, 484. N 5 : enge 
Hawthorn, 38, 41, 89; 536. * I , x : 0 = 2 ue ; l-4 
Hazel-nut-tree, 41, $07. We 


Heading down Fruit-trees, &c. Wy 1 166; DEI OG IA 
Hedges, Plants, Ges 415 91s 158, Ft, 482, 556. e, 
Hellebore, 163. 7 2 461 
Hepatica, 87, 1 Oz NY 1 4 ; $488 
Herbs, Ben, K e diliing, Bs 70; CIO 

132, 182, 244; 245, 298, 299, 2999 345)" n 

449, 453» 454 497» $*3* 
Hips, 484. 
"I 155, 177 187, 299 a. 30% 4 450 . L 
Holly-tree, 917 -3 56; 205, 214 216, 6. n 

rries for ſowing, 444. pe a 


Hollyhock, 87, 148, 153, 202, 2665 271, 397, 470, 

510. | 
Honeſty, 153; 10. 45 $03 18 Hr og © 
Horn-beam, 41, 


36. 
b Honeyſuckle, 38, 41, 87, 89, I» 111, 156, 208, 
: 473. 47, 480, $14. Lg” 4; 


: Honeyſuckle, French. See French Hontyſptls of 
| Horſe Cheſnut, ſearlet, 14. age 5 Fo | 


Radifby/ 1. +260" 5 
G Dung for hot- beds, Tet Og be 5 7 61 11 27 11 5 
6) 194 411, 439, 51 * 8 | 2 
Hot-beds, 1, 8, 9, 10, 11, 30, 55, 56, 67, 62, 80 
1 84, 85, 113, 114, Hig, 131, 13% 135, 136, 


1455 148, 149, 164, 168, 169, 174, 187, 194, 


196, 1974 202, 370, 373. whe" 4155" 4395 
450z $25» 


409, 438, 440, 488, 518, 988 5411, $426 indy 
walls, 29, 82, 147, 54% c 
Hot-houſe plants, 109, 375» 540. 


613, 


Hyacinths, 33, 382 360 885.1924 352" 1 8, 2 
319, 311, 426, 36 5 9 5, 199 25 259 


% 


yper icum 


houſe,” 4), 107, 169, 171, 220, 281 331% why 1 


Obſervations on their nature and geen eters T7 | 


450, 6714 gro gag, $9%y" 549%" 5 = 


* 


_ Lavruſtinus, 1 56, 208, 4 


Indian Pink, 148, 149, 197, _ 307. 5 


IN D E X. 


n Frutex, 36, 89, 11, 156, 474+ 513. 
Nr 


© Js 132, "i 183, 245) 296 345, 388, 


. 1. 
anuary, 1. 
aſmine, 38, + th 156, 208, 277, 363. 75 513. 


late, 363. 
8 92 2 194, 196. | 
eruſalem Artic hoke, 1 138. 
pregnating or ſetiing the fruit of cucumber and. me · 
lons, 173, 174. 
Trarching, 103, 216, 219, 281, 330. 


Corn, I 3 
= wo 


4 * 


Jonquils, 35» 36, 92, 309, 310, way 473. $1, 542. 
ris, 2 402, 433, 471, 473 


x” 24g 2 3. | . 

uly, 333. Fw 4 

12 1565 164, 208, 212, a7. 8 ö © 
K. 


Kidney Beans, 48, 61, 110, 136, 171, 177, 178, 233. 


* = earlieſt gd ibid addeada. 


See Hot-houſe an February, and 
March. ; for J uarys 


Kitchen Garden, 1, 50, 112, 171, 22% 283, 333» 
5 411, 441» 49% 51% 


L. [ 


'  Laburoum, 38, 89, 156, 208, 474 $13 1 
Lady's Smock, 202, 


a. 
* 


Larch Tree, 478. 
Larkſpur, 86, 150, 198. 
rooted Parſley, 136. 
Lavatera, 86, 150, 193, 268. 
Lavender Cotton, 183, 298. 
Laurels, 156, 208, 434, 476, 486. 
2 476z 479, 456. 


+ Lay Carnations, 399) 4 


INDEX -:: 


3 9% 94s 140 e 259; 66s, 7 
369 398, 428, 407» 468, 478, 47% "O'S. 115. wo” | 
Laying down Gravel Wal 160, 210. 


L 68, 118, 181, 294» 344 | 
onvrus, 433, 477. | 
Lemons, 105 106, 166, 167, 169, 217, 2775 279, 
2326, 304, 5 408, 437 
Lettuces, 7, 8, 67, 11%, 176, 235, 290, 338, 385, 

386, 415, Fer 443» 445» 402, 520. 

38, 39, 89, 93s 111, 156, 208, 434 4742 479 

13, 815. | 
1 25 ; 8.55 402, 473 511. ä 0 
Lilies o yr lley, 471 
Lime-tree, 478, 479+ V 
Liquorice, 73. : *. 7 
Lobel's Caichfly, $6, 150, 198, 268: 4 
London Pride, 87, 155, 18 202, 433, 470, 471, 510. 
Love Apples, 135, 148, 184, 197, 234, 266, 299, 307» 
Lovage, 69, 70, 182. | ä 
Love lies · bleeding, 197, | 
Lupines, $6, 150, 198, 268. 
Lychnidea, 202, 312, 469. 
Lychnis 37» 86, 87, 150, 183, 15% 196, A +68, 

2715 353.7 8 M. 


Magnolia, 43, 1 6, 208, 2 , 6, 35. 
Mallow, 86. 5 268. N ? * 
ſirubby Yo 163 
Manure Ground, 498, $16, 537. 
Male Flowers of — dc. to impregunte the 0 
male ae to ſet the young Fruit, 173) 174. | 
Maple, 478, 487. 
-March, 112. 
Marigolds, 69, 131, 148, 149, 182. | 
Marjoram, 70, 132, 182, 183, 245, 298, yous 
Marvel of Peru, 84, 148, 197, 266, 
Maſtrich, 245. a 
May, 224. - — 
Medical Herbs, 1 182, 183, 345. . 1 
Medlar- trees, 81, 508. 
Melons, I, 45 5, 56, A, 114, 171, 174, 1755 
* 226, 283, 284, 28 ly , 
3 * 34 5347 390. Melons 


1 N D K x,. e 


Melons, Proper Seca of, for ſowing, 1. r | 

' Mezereone, 38, 156, TAs 3 es 5. 202 1697 - 

" Michaelmas Ailies, 20 4790, 3 ee e 

NMignonette, 85, 197, 159, 66. wh gege- 

Mint, 11, 134, 183, 2453 299, 3877 4 450. e nfs} 

Monk's-hood, 8, 154, 433 470» 4712 * Ws 

* Morello Cherry, 9% SOde >; NEVIS 

Mulberry- -tree, 81, 160 508. 931 10 UE > 

| Muſhrooms, 17, 61, 17 $86, FT OOTY: | 

beds, made, 411... S Soar what d 

Ache . ®S:e 2 Sallading | 
yrtle, toc, 106, 167, 73 Y 11 2 7s 28, 6, A 

Myrie OY, 156 · py 2 e 7 F 3 8 4 ; 


Narciſſus, 35, 36, 92, 262, 31% 355) 402 473, 11. 
Naſturtiums, 133, 150, 182, 198, 268, 277. 5 
| Nectarines, 22, 29, 74, 80, 82, 141, 143, 147, 188, 


192, 249, 252, 301, 32), 475, 457, 80, 529. 
New⸗-grafted and budded Trees, 15 1 2 21 55 2 58, 216 | 
New Plantations water, See Watering, Fain; # 


New pes Trees, 30, 37 829, 304, 813, $46 = 


— 


re 86, 150, 198, « 8 ; 5 — 10 "ps 1 
Nove mber, 490. — 
Nurſery, 1255 925 6 62, 2165 "IM 985 . 105 by 
483, 516 bs 53. . 2 8 e 1 
Oak, 90, 156, 1 8 212, 478. 
October, 441, ” S; 


Oleander, 247, 277. 
Onions, 68, 118, 181 237» 2944 536, 349%; . 1 
4215 479. g 
Onion Plants for Scalions, 135: 2 
Orach, 131. eie 0 LR | 
Orange Gourds, 187, 231. Lr 
Trees, &c. 105 106, 166, 7 168, 169 217 


277, 270, 326, 364, 369, 408, 499, 437 487 
Trees bud, 280, 369. 


Oriental Mallous, 86, 150, 198, 268. 
| 2 1 5 1 | P. | l 5 ; L- g Ty 
1 „ 3 0 N 

Palma Chriſti, 148, 197. 307 


6 0 


„P— . aÞtw ASS i. 


| Parſley, 


1 * DE X. 


Parſley, 12, 69, 70, 131, 136, K+: 24h SP LAGES 

Hamburg, 69, 136, 233. 

Parſuip, 67, 122, = 237) 293, 454» 496. : 

Peach, Nectarines, and Apricots, 22, 74, 80, 8275 141. 
143, 147, 188, 192, 249. 2325 1 3213 423 
457» $01, $02, 529 81 
double flowering, 38, 474. 

Pears, 18, 29, 75, 81, 82, 94s 8 I 142, * 188, 
192, * 302, 424, 455, 450, 485, 502" 50 


Peas, . 17» 69, 129, 185, 203. 296, 346, 44, 490, 55 
for the Flower - garden, 86, 150, 199, 


Pennyroyal, 131, 182, 299, 387» 
Perennial Aſters, 87, 153, 154, 201, 50. | 
Flower Plants, 35, 153» 15% 201, 202, 26g, 
W 271. 3541 493 42% 469, 470, 510. 
Additional liſt of, 571+ 
Obſervations on Rk propagation end eulturg 
598. 
: Sun-flower, 87, 1 4% 201, 510. | 
Perfian Iris, 402, OY g e 
Lilac, 38, 89, 156, 208. N 
Perſicaria, 148, 149, 107, 198, 56 307 in 
Phillirea, 156, 164, 208, 4349 479, 7. 
Phyſical Herbs, 131, 182, 183, 345. | * Tx | 
Pickling Cucumbers, 230, 287, 343» 399+ 
Pine Apples, 47, 107, 108, 110, 169, 220, 221, 2819 
332, 371, 374» 409, 438, 518, „„ 
re 371, 37% 110 
trees, 43, 163, 164, 208, 212, 214, 476, 477» . 
Pinks, 87, 91, 92, 111, 100. 154. 8755 408) 516 * 
429» 470, 542 | 
Pionies, 433, 471, 3 af | 
Piping to propagate inks, 315, 317, 354 309 · 
Plane Tree, 


Plaaeiass of T. Trees, 23 — for, 299 40, 4s. 6 | 


16, 37 406, 42 
Plntag DN 5 1 and Cutrants, de. 275 


28, 29, 78, 80, 142, 188, 465, 466, 467, 30% 


9 og, 531, 632 
r Ever-greens, and Foreſt-trees, 


38, 40, 89, 90, 91, 156, 157, 161, 208, 
a #34 4741 476, 47H, 431, 482, 


1  _ Planing 


% 


IN D E X. 


* 


Planting Fibrous and Bulvous Flawer-plante, &e. 33, 34, 
35» 86, 8e, 1545 EY "Ou 705, 715 473 
477. 
Cuttings, 30, 45, 77, 93 5573 146, 16s; 183, 
190, 221, 465, 468, 3 0, $37. 
Plant hi and Thrift, oy for” Lage, 4e, 91, 15h, 
211, 430, 481, 482, „ 
Hedges, 4, 91, SY wwe 336. 
Plaſh a, wi 4 e. 48 
Pleaſure Ground and 3 325 By, 147, 194, 
258, 307, 350, 395, 426, 468, 509, 532 
| Plums and Chetries, 20, 29, 75, $1, 82, "* 9255 147, 
144, 162, 188, 192 2495 251 3025 655 455, 
502, 504. | 
Plum ſtones to ſow for raiſing Stocks, 94, 436, [486. 
Polyanthus, 57 00 202, 3552 395, 397» 433» 470, | 
471, 510, 54% 
Pomegranate+, 250, 330. WO 0 
Pompion, 187, 231. „ 
Poplar-tree, 478, 5 36. 50 0 
Poppy, dwari, 86, 150, 1 8, 268. 7 
Portugal Laurel, 156, 208, 434, 0 486. 
Pot Her bs, 69, 70, 13 132 182, 244 "= 298, 
345» 387, 450, 492, 493, - ng 
Potatoes, 71, 137, 186, 454, 497. 
Preparing Ground for planting and foing, 4% 4 19h, 
nn 32G, $27, 534, 537+ \ hae, 
Primroſe, 87, 155, 202, 471, 510. e 
Primroſe Tree. See Tree e. | 
Pravets, 38, 89, 474, 536. . 
Propagating by 7%. and Slips; me 8. 90 160 146, 
163, 165, 169, 205, 220, 223, 2435, 269, 280, 
282, 312, 329, 332, 3553 363, 365, 00 405 
432, 687 455, 480, 484, $31, 57) 
Propagating by Layers, 39, 43, 71, 93s 140, "14%," 169, 
l 7790 nn, 2765 en, 2, 3325 3535 | 
363) 369, 467, 478, 483, 537. 
Propagating by Suckere,- 39, 93, 140, 220, 2:3, 282, 
n 8 465, 408, 479, 486, 634. 
Propagate 9 by Pipings, 315, 3% 384, 399+ © 
1 Applet, 18, 75» 42) 144; 25750 460, 502, 
1 528 . 
Sac, 22, 74 oo 1435 457) wb: TP, ng 


* 
2 


— — 


Radiſher, e ee, 66, 12 123, wh; 246, oni, 00 


Rape. See Sma 
Raipberries, 28, 38, 78, 145, 466, 407, 535. ee 


1 * D * 


rrakli Cherrigs, 200 7 55 142, 14,261, 460, $069 54h Y 


Currants, 26, 78, 145, 4624 906, n a 
Figs, 77 Ls 348, 393. &? 1 


Flowering hrube, Evergreens, "3h 3 41s 89, 

4 155, 473» 485, 512, 534. 
Prune Foreſt- trees, 30, 41, 485² 536. We 
Gooſeberries, 26, 78, 145, 4925 506, 831. 95 


Neckarines, 22, 74 141, 13, 457. f, 56. 
Peaches, 22, 74, 141, 143, 457, 501, 5... 


P Peare, 18, 751 142» 144, 1 450, 592, 509, 526. 


Plums, 20, 75, 142, 144, 251, 40, 502, 525• 
Raſpberries, 28, 78, 1487 30% $324» 1417 5 
Standard trees, 30, 77, dog, 825. 24 1 ene 


Various Sorts of trees, 485. 


Vines, 25, 77s 146, 190, 5 57. 1345, 499 * 


529˙ 


Wall-trees, 1925 249, 347s $ 9 | od e038 
Pumkins, 187, 2317. x» ei 
Purſlane, 130, 184, 244. 0 Wee? 
e 156, 398, 43% 416, ur. 0 
Quinee-ree, $1, 485. gab. | 2 25 ID | 12 
| R. * 21 5 | 

2 


339» 37% 454. 491, $21»  .. 
Radiſh, RL. e 122, 77s 246 539. La 105 


"Horſe, 71. It n en 
Ragged Robin, 202. : 


MES 


Ranvnculus, 33, 88, 92, 152, 199, ah 371, 4574 4725 


IT, 515, 532, 542. . 
i zes S f Sallading. I © (EOS ot } 5 


9 18107 


Flowering, 38, 474. et tos % eee”, 
Rocambole, 70. SS 


Rockets, 87, 150, 154, 201, 469 · . 9 

Rock- roſe, 474. | POW TE © 

Roſe-campion, 37, Hh 150, 153, 154» $91, 205, 27 1 
469, 471, 25 409, 471. ö 


Roſemary, 132, 183, 245, 298, 389. 


Roles, 36, 385, 39, 41s 8970, 1, wage 156, 171.3324 
363, 473» 47% 79, 513, EL 534, ,$42+, 


4 E. 
CI 


LED Roſes, 


IN DE X. 


Roſes, forcing in the Hot-houſe, 50, yes * 
| inoculate, 322, 363. | 

Rue, * 183, 447% 298, 389. 
| i 


Sage, 132, 183, 298, 345, 388, 


Salſafy, 69, 135, 184, 238, 299» 
Satin Flower. Pe Honeſty: Fries 


Savory, - on 91, 132, won 183, 2455 298, 388. | 


A. 


— 


534 377, 418. 

: Saxifrage, 87, 390, 433, 470, 471. | 
Scabious, 148, 149, 1 $3» 197» 201, 266, 3 307, 90. - 
Scallions, 135. 

Scarlet Lychnis, 87, 150, 153, 271, 432 469 471» 
Scorpion Sena, 89, 208, 474, 513- 


72 2 7. 355, bo, $12, $33* _ 
| — very 7, bs, 43» 165, 274» 3759 362, 
Senſitive Plant, 148, 194, 352. | 
September, 411. 


Setting, or impregnating the Fruit of Cucumbers, 17h 


174. 
— 2 o, 1356, 299, 3475 387. 
. — large Pots, &c, 88, 167, 217) an, 
, 368, 374 4% 499 438, \ 1 of 9 
Shrubbery, ITT. © 
Shrubby mallow, 153. 
Skirret, 135, 299. 
- Small Sallading, 11, 62, 130, 167, 236, 291 * 3845 
422, 453» 49%, 521. | 
Snail Flower, 150, 198, 268. 
Snails deſtroy, 253, 307, 349- 
Snow drop, 261, 473, 5 . 
Solomon's Seal, 471. 
Sorrel, 131, 182, 183, 450+ 
Southern wood, 389. 


' Spaniſh Broom, 89. 


Nigella, 150. 


Spawn of Muſhrooms, 411. 
Spinach, 10, 66, 1 177, 236, 300, 336, 375» 42 
1 490. 2346 


Savoys, 64, 65, 5 178, 179, 238, 8 246, 297, 


* 


| LN: i Bi 


Spiræa Frutex, 38, 39, 89, 25s #74 ($135 534. A481 T 

Spriog Crocus. See Cr +3 

Standard DAG 30% 7% Bay 142, $95» 509. 529% 
lant, 20 81, (14% 50. 

Stock Gilliflower, 30, 153, 202, ig 429, 470, 510. 
Ten-week, 85, 148, 14% 1979 199, 266. 
Stecke, Fruit-tree, to . graft, and bud upbn, 42, 94s 96, 

97» 98, 162, 169, 216, 362, 303, 435) 485» 
Stramomium, 84, 148, 194. 307. | 
Strawberries, 49, 79, 1, 1355 71 193» 257 306, 
45, 466. 


forcing early 303 49» 3 * I, 147) 171. 
Strawberry Spinach, 1998. 


Tree. See Arbutus. 5 | | 

Sueben Pine-Apple Planta, Res n 374 48, 
48% 84. L 
Succulent Plants, 329, 5. 407; 18 


Suckets. See Propagation by. Suckers: y 

Suckers and Crowns of Fine App ohh; 332 374, 439+ 

Sun- flower, annual, 86, 150, 154, 198, 208. 
perennial, 87, 154, 201, 510, 


1 1 Flower plants aud U 17 30, 37 82, 755 
I 388. 1 _ 


Sweet · ſeented Peas, 86, 150, 198, 66. a | 
Fork Sultans 150, 10 „ 198, 208, 
Sweet- William, 36, 875 92, 115 53 356 202, 271, 
85 429, 40 510. 7 

Syringa, 36, 38, 39, 39s 93s an; 156 job 4741 53 


\ 
bd 


. N 
Tangi r Pena, we 150, 0. 268. 3 2 
Tanſe 131, 183 . * YRS enn is l * "8 4 


8 1 


Tarragop; 131, 18 | 140? L 

Ten-week Stacks, 3, 148. 149. TN 1992 2 { We + 
Tender yaung trees, and curious plants, Frqtec 637 
Thin Wafl-fruit, 192, 252, 302. 


Thrift, 40, 87, 155, 202, 211, 465 435 ue An gte 


515: Ane. T 
Thyine, N 91, 132 132; 183, 245 498, 45+ | 2 
Tobacco Plant, 197, it 1 
n Thiſtle, 110, 3 N 20 tithe . 77845 1 


reel Annuals, 30 . 335 I», | | Trinfplaning 


- 


"wg 


* "Y" 
De * 
= 


Tube vg 202, 270. 


Turf fo? Grabs W 


, 339, 184, 236, 292, 337» 391» 422: 


I N DE X. 


— Apples, 46. 

Apricots, 80, 461, $02. 

. Cabbages, 13, 64, 116, 178, Logs 
Carnations, 88, 151, 154, 314, 353, 429. 
Cauliflower, 63, 114, 240, 335. 

Celery, 288, 383. 
. . . Cherries, 81, 461, 502. 
Colewort, 388. 
Currants,' 462, 484, 507. cad, 
Exer. greene, go, 156, 208, 214% 433) 4345 
477» 486, 513. 

4 trees, 140. 736 
Fil rts, $1. 8415 7 
Gooſeberries, 462, 484, $07, 531. 

I Flowering Shrubs, 41, 95, 164, 208, 

33» 499» 513, $15, 534. 

Fore Trees, 41, 95, 478, 534. 

Fruit Trees, 95, 142, oy, 4353 461; 531. 

: Layers, 94, 353» 47% 48 . 
 Medlars; 81 17 508. k - J 
Mulberries, 81, 508. Fg 


- 9 


Peach Trees, 80, 461, 902 
Pears, £0, 461. 


| | 1d 
Nectarines, 80, 461, 502. | f in 


fog" | A Flower · plants, 1 bs 201, 271, \ 
333213, 3545 403, 429 
l pine ers Pie dee. &c. "156, 335, 36s \ 


„ 406, 477, | 
"Plow, 81, 461, 502. 
Raſpberries, 28, 38, 78, 145, 467, 53% | | 
Seedling, Plants, 307, 331, 355+ 

Stocks to graft and bud upon, 96, 230, 435. 


Tree Primroſe, 87, 153. 1547 202, 271, 470, 510. 
Trench Ground, 725 957 54. 498, $279 537. 


ricolors 84, 1 19H, 263, 308, 350. 
Trimming Fd BEAR be. n 31%, 1 . 40% 
432, 48. 


ne 15 34, 36, 88, 92, 152, 199, 258, 260, 30h, 
o, 426, 15 471, 510, 515, 533, ey 


ks, &c, 39, 90, 59. 8 
Turnip-rooted Radiſh, 66, 122, 177, 246, 339 


Va lerian, 


IN DE X. | 
Valerian. gee Greek Valerian. X 


| Venus Looking-glaſs, 86, 150, 198, 268. 


0 


31. 


1715 
362 
32s 


4350 


404, 


3097 


Navel-wort, 86, 150, 198, 268. 

Vines, 25, 29, 77, 82, 45 147, 165, 171, 190, 255. 30, 
pts 391, 423» 467, 499, 529. a 
n a hot-houſe, &c. 82, 147» 171, * 
propagate, 146, 165, 190, 467. 

Vineyard, 257, 305, 39% | 

Violets, 87, 155, 9 471. 

Virgin Stock, 198, 268. 


Wall mn double &c. 36, nk 154» 7 22 5 269, 470» 
510. 
8 192, 302, 394 : BY 
rees 192, 249, 303» 347, 392, 
Tree blo 6 8 14 191. . | 
Fruit Shed. 191, 3944. 
Walnut-tree, 31, 508. 
Waſps, deſtroy, 340, 394» 424 
Wateriog, 108, 165, 166, 170, 214, RY 221, 2495 284 
259, 274» 2797 290, 320, 323» 32% 327» 3 P 17 
_ be 2 3959 406, 408, 438, 489, 539» 54h | 


Pea, 198. | 
Winter Cherry, 169, 197. 55 
Wormwood, 1935 245 77 389. 


7. 
Yew Tree, 91, 1 86. 208. 
Berries ſow, 484+ | 3 2 
Hedges, 91. . 8 2 
„„ 4 
Zinnia, 197» | "Tom! : 
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